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TO 


RICHARD   K.  HAIGHT, 

NEW   YORK. 

I  HATE  presumed  on  our  long  friendship,  and  the  associations  arising 
from  our  joint  archaeological  and  ethnological  pursuits  —  as  well  as  on 
my  having  been  your  colleague  in  numerous  scientific  societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  for  a  period  of  more  tli;iu  twenty  years  — 
to  dedicate  this  volume  to  you. 

G.  R.  G. 


PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Througu  the  medium  of  a  Prospectus,  we  have  again  invited 
public  co-operation  in  bringing  out  a  second  work  on  Anthro- 
pology ;  and  it  is  with  no  slight  satisfaction  that  we  now 
publish  a  larger  list  of  Subscribers  than  even  that  received  for 
''  Types  of  Mankind." 

Such  testimonials  of  the  interest  taken  by  our  fellow-citizens 
in  scientiflc  researches,  are  regarded  by  ourselves,  as  they  will 
doubtless  be  by  others  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  love  of  knowledge  developed  in  the  United 
States  through  our  educational  institutions. 

Under  this  conviction,  we  have  endeavored  to  augment  the 
value  of  "  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,"  by  sparing  neither 
exertion  nor  outlay  to  make  the  book  itself  worthy  of  the 
patronage  bestowed  upon  it.  Whether  in  the  number  of  tlie 
wood-cuts  and  the  lithographic  plates,  or  as  regards  the  amount 
of  letter-press,  it  will  be  found,  by  those  who  may  choo.se  to 
compare  the  promises  made  in  our  Prospectus  with  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  present  volume,  that  we  have  really  given  much 
more  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  a  book  the  co.st  of 
which,  to  the  American  Subscriber,  is  only  Five  Dollars  per  copy. 
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It  is  to  this  practical  consideration  alone  that  we  appeal, 
should  criticism  allege  that  any  of  the  mechanical  part  of  this 
work  might  have  been  more  skilfully  executed.  Had  the  price 
been  higher,  the  performance  would  assuredly  have  been 
superior 

Injustice  to  the  labors  of  the  Authors  and  the  Contributors, 
we  will  state,  that  no  monetary  compensation  is  equal  to  the 
pains  bestowed  by  each  upon  his  part;  and  several  of  the 
above  have  kindly  furnished  their  quota  without  the  remotest 
pecuniary  object ;  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  noted,  that  the 
accomplished  lady  to  whose  single  pencil  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  series  of  illustrations  herein  contained  are  due,  sponta- 
neously volunteered,  and  for  two  years  has  employed  it,  in 
behalf  of  her  husband's  literary  interests. 

Aside,  also,  from  the  communications  made  by  Professors 
Joseph  Leidt  and  L.  Agassiz,  as  well  as  by  Lieut.  Haber- 
sham, U.  S.  N.,  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  several 
items  of  novelty, —  altogether  uncontemplated  by  us  when 
the  first  Prospectus  was  issued  last  autumn. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  inedited  Esldmo-cranmm 
derived  from  the  late  Dr.  Kane's  first  Arctic  Expedition,  and 
the  equally  inedited  TchuJcichi-cranium  and  portrait  presented 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Kern,  —  artist  in  the  recent  North  Pacific  Expe- 
dition of  the  "  Vincennes,"  under  Captain  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  every  Subscriber  will  feel  satisfied 
that  we  have  fully  redeemed  our  engagements  in  the  premises. 

J.  B.  LippiNcoTT  &  Co., 

P^Mifher8. 


TREFATOllY    REMARKS. 


BT  OEO.   R.  OLIDDOX. 


The  title  of  the  present  volume,  —  "Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Eartli,"  as  well  as  that  of  our  former  work,  —  "Types  of  Mankind," 
are  due  to  my  colleague. 

Dr.  Nott  possesses,  beyond  most  men,  the  faculty  of  epitomizing 
the  gist  of  an  argument  in  the  fewest  words.  It  is  on  that  account, 
and  more  especially  for  the  disappointment  readers  may  feel  upon 
finding  my  name  substituted  for  my  colleague's,  in  this  part  of  our 
joint  book,  that  its  opening  page  must  contain  an  expression  of  my 
regret  at  the  only  untoward  cveut  which,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
encountered  in  the  literary  undertaking  now  brought  favorably  to 
an  end. 

Being  unavoidalile,  however,  such  issue  —  unforeseen  but  a  few 
days  ago — requires  some  brief  explanation. 

On  my  return  from  Europe  last  May,  M.  Alfred  Maury's  manu- 
script for  Chapter  I.  was  the  only  part  of  this  book  in  a  state  of  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Francis  Pulszky's,  for  Chapter  II.,  arrived  in  consecu- 
tive portions  by  the  mails  from  London ;  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs's,  for 
Chapter  III.,  and  mine  for  Chapters  V.  and  VT.,  were  ■^vTitten  here, 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn ;  while  Dr.  Nott,  in  the  same 
interval,  prepared  his  for  Chapter  TV",  at  Mobile. 

It  having  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  incur  the  risks  of  loss  of 
these  manuscripts  by  sending  them  hence  to  Mobile,  Dr.  Nott,  except 
through  private  correspondence  and  my  oral  report  to  hin.  "chez 
lui"  last  Xovembor,  was  necessarily  unacquainted  with  thoii  several 
tenor :  but,  when  receiving  from  his  hands  the  manuscript  for  Cliap- 
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ter  rV.,  I  anticipated  do  difficulty  in  supplying  him  with  the  "  proof- 
sheets"  of  our  volume  quite  in  time  for  one — to  whom  the  suhjects 
developed  in  it  are  so  familiar — to  write  the  few  pages  of  synopsis 
desirable  for  its  "Prefatory  Remarks." 

Under  this  expectiitiou,  the  "proof-sheets"  have  been  punctuall} 
forwarded  hence  to  Mobile  by  our  Publishers ;  and  I  took  for  granted 
that,  by  the  15th  February,  at  farthest.  Dr.  Nott's  second  manuscript 
would  have  reached  me  here  for  the  press.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
all  "  reckoned  without  our  host."  From  the  latter  part  of  December 
until,  I  may  say,  this  moment,  the  wintry  condition  of  the  roads  has 
been  such  as  to  compel  my  colleague  to  write  me,  almost  at  the  last 
moment,  that,  having  received  but  few  of  the  "  proot-sheets,"  and 
these  in  no  connected  series,  he  must  abandon  the  hope  of  editing 
our  "Prefetory  Remarks." 

Mj^  individual  chagrin  at  this  contre-temps  is  so  great  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  offer  any  substitute  for  Dr.  Xott's  frustrated  intentions. 
At  a  more  propitious  time,  and  through  some  other  vehicle,  I  hope 
that  my  colleague  may  publish  his  own  commentary  upon  "  Indige- 
nous Races  of  the  Earth," — which  owes  far  more  to  his  personal 
science  and  propulsion  than  appears  on  its  face.  In  consequence, 
my  part  reduces  itself  to  the  editorship  of  three  additional  contribu- 
tions,— to  three  paragraphs  about  Egyptian  ethnography — and  to 
succinct  observations  concerning  my  own  Chapters  V.  and  VI. 

The  gratifying  communications  now  presented  affiard  much  scien- 
tific novelty  and  food  for  the  readei-'s  reflections.  I  append  each  in 
its  order  of  date. 

"Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  'iOth,  1857. 
"  Messrs.  Nott  &  Gliddox, 

"Dear  Sirs: — Your  communication  in  regard  to  the  hairy  race 
who  inhabit  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the  red  men  of  Formosa,  has 
been  received. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  foi-v^'arding  you  two  'heads '  of  the  foi'mer,  as 
drawn  by  JSIr.  A.  E.  Hartman,  the  able  artist  of  the  United  States 
Surveying  Steamer  'John  Hancock,'  and  only  regret  that  I  am 
imable  to  fui-nish  you  with  similar  sketches  of  the  latter,  our  opportu- 
nities of  examining  thorn  having  been  very  limited.  I  take  the  fol- 
lo^ving  extracts  in  regard  to  these  slightly  known  races  from  a  nar- 
rative of  our  Cruise  which  I  have  now  in  press : — 

"THE    RED    MEN    OF    THE    ISLAND    OE    FORMOSA. 

'■  I  will  say  notliinf;  more  nbout  Formosft  for  the  present.  We  left  its  shores  abont  as 
wise  as  we  were  upon  our  amval,  and  it  vras  not  until  our  second  visit  that  we  picked  up 
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wUat  little  information  now  exists  upon  tbo  files  of  the  Expedition  in  rcgnrd  to  it.  Upon 
.caring  Ki'ilung  ;thc  port  of  the  islanil  of  Formosa),  for  Hong-Kong,  we  kept  along  the 
east  cottst  of  the  islnml,  in  the  vain  search  for  a  reported  barboi'.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
geou  but  an  iron-bound  coast  with  range  after  range  of  lofty  uiouubiins  lifting  themselves 
aboTO  the  heavy  surf  that  broke  along  tlic  entire  beach.  One  day  we  thought  we  had  dis- 
covered it:  we  saw  ahead  the  smoke  of  distant  villages  rising  back  of  a  bi^lit  in  the  coast 
which  looked  very  much  like  a  harbor;  but,  upon  approaching  it,  we  found  ourselves  mis- 
taken. We,  however,  lowered  a  boat  and  attempted  to  land,  but  the  surf  was  breaking  so 
furiously  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  entered  it.  Besides,  the  beach  was 
crowded  by  naked  and  excited  savages,  wlio  it  was  generally  reported  were  cannibals,  and 
into  whose  company  we  should  consequently  have  preferred  being  thrown  with  reliable  arms 
in  our  hands.  Tbo  two  convicts,  whom  the  captain  had  taken  in  the  boat  to  interpret  in 
case  of  his  being  able  to  land,  became  so  frightened  at  the  savage  appearance  of  those 
repurti>J  man-eaters,  that  they  went  on  their  knees  to  him,  protesting,  through  the  steward, 
that  the  islanders  had  eaten  many  of  their  countrymen,  and  that  if  he  went  any  nearer  they 
would  do  the  same  by  him  and  the  boat's  crew.  Finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  surf,  the 
boat  returned  on  board,  and  we  squared  away  for  Hong-Kong."  »  *  »  ♦  "And  now,  be- 
fore I  turn  to  my  journal  for  a  few  pages  in  regard  to  our  experience  while  coasting  around 
this  island,  let  me  enlighten  the  reader  as  much  as  possible  in  regard  to  it  from  other 
sources.     The  Encyclopa;dia  Britannica  says, — 

"  '  The  Dutch  at  an  early  period  established  a  settlement  on  this  island. 

"'In  162.5,  the  viceroy  of  the  Philippine  Islands  sent  an  expedition  against  Formosa, 
with  a  view  of  expelling  the  Dutch.  It  was  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  About  the  midillc  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Chinese  from  the 
fury  of  the  Tartar  conquest.  ...  In  105-^,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Chinese  against  the  Dutch 
was  discovered  and  suppressed ;  and,  soon  after  this,  Coxinga,  the  governor  of  the  mitritime 
Chinese  province  of  Tehichiang,  applied  for  permission  to  retire  to  the  island,  which  was 
refused  by  the  Dutch  governor;  on  which  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting  of  six  hun- 
dred vessels,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Formosa  and  the  adjacent  country 
The  Dutch  were  then  allowed  to  embark  and  leave  the  island.  .  .  .  Coxinga  afterward  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  But  they 
were  unable  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  posterity 
of  Coxinga;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1G83  that  the  island  was  voluntarily  surrendered 
by  the  reigning  prince  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  ...  In  180-5,  through  the  weakness  of 
the  Chinese  government,  the  Ladrone  pirates  had  acquired  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
southwest  coast.' 

"  The  Encyclopsedia  Americana  says, — 

"•The  island  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
sixty  from  east  to  west  in  its  broadest  part,  but  greatly  contracted  at  each  extremity. 
That  part  of  the  island  which  the  Chinese  possess  presents  extensive  and  fertile  plains, 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  eastern  mountains.  Its  air  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  earth  produces  in  abundance  corn,  rice,  and  most  other  kinds 
of  grain.  Most  of  the  India  fruits  are  found  here,  —  such  aa  oranges,  bananas,  pine.ipples, 
guavas,  cocoanuts, — and  part  of  those  of  Europe,  particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes, 
chestnuts,  pomegranates,  watermelons,  &c.  Tobacco,  sugar,  pepper,  camphor,  and  cin- 
namon, are  also  common.  The  capital  of  Formosa  is  Taiouan,  —  a  name  which  the  Chi- 
nese give  to  the  whole  island.' 

"  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  extract^)  from  standard  authority,  we  have  a  most  marvel- 
lous account  of  this  island  from  the  pen  of  Mauritius  Augustus,  Count  de  Benyowsky,  a 
Polish  refugee  from  Siberian  exile,  who  visited  its  east  coast,  in  1790,  in  a  small  armed  ves- 
sel containing  about  one  hundred  men.  The  account  by  this  nobleman  is  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  bnt  unfortunately  he  is  guilty  of  one  gross  ami  palpable  falsehood,  which  necessa- 
rily throws  a  shade  of  distrust  on  his  entire  narrative.     He  speaks  '  of  anchoring  in  several 
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fine  harbors  on  the  east  coast;'  whereas  we  of  the  Hancock  searched  in  vain  for  any  Fuch 
place  of  refuge  along  that  entire  shore.  On  the  north  and  west  coasts  they  are  quite 
plentiful. 

"  After  anchoring  in  one  of  the^e  '  fine  harbors,'  the  Count  goes  on  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  people  who  received  him :  they  were  Indians,  savages,  and  very  fierce,  —  so  much  so 
that  they  soon  attempted  the  murder  of  a  party  that  had  visited  their  village.  He  now 
killed  a  great  many  of  them,  got  up  his  anchor,  and  went  to  an  adjoining  harbor,  where  he 
was  most  graciously  received  for  having  slain  so  many  of  their  enemies  of  the  place  they 
had  just  left.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  prince,  who  persuaded  him  into  an  alliance  against 
another  prince,  and  thus  they  fought  for  some  time.  Finally,  he  drags  himself  from  the 
island,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  prince  his  ally,  who  loads  him  down  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Count's  narrative  and  say  what  he  did  see.  He  was  evidently  a 
blood-relative  of  the  Munchausen  family. 

"And  now,  having  shown  what  others  say  in  regard  to  Formosa,  let  -as  return  to  the 
'old  John,'  whom  we  left  at  anchor  under  shelter  of  its  west  coast,  at  the  close  of  a  stormy 
day.  Here  is  what  my  journal  says  in  regard  to  our  arrival,  and  to  what  we  saw  and  did 
upon  the  following  days : — 

"  '  We  could  see  nothing  that  night  save  an  extensive  stretch  of  white  sand-beach  backed 
by  a  sloping  green,  in  the  rear  of  which  we  imagined  we  saw  a  village  slumbering  under  the 
deepening  shadows  of  a  high  range  of  mountains.  But  this  -i-illage  existed,  many  said,  only 
in  the  vivid  imaginations  of  a  few,  and  it  was  not  until  darkness  had  become  sufficiently 
dense  to  reflect  its  many  lights,  that  the  fact  was  generally  admitted.  The  next  morning, 
however,  we  had  a  most  refreshing  view  spread  out  before  us,  —  green  slopes  and  waving 
fields  of  grain,  broken  here  and  there  by  extensive  tracts  of  table-land,  over  which  we  could 
see  the  cattle  roving  in  their  lazy  search  for  the  more  tender  mouthfuls  of  the  abundant 
grass.'  *  *  *  * 

'"During  the  night  the  gale  fortunately  abated,  and  the  next  morning  'bust-proof  and 
his  master,  several  others  of  the  mess,  and  myself,  ventured  into  our  best-puUing  boat  and 
struck  out  boldly  for  the  beach.  It  was  a  hard  and  wet  pull ;  but  something  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  sufficed  to  cross  the  stormy  half  mile  that  separated  us,  and,  as  the 
keel  grated  with  welcome  harshness  on  the  sand,  we  felt  oui'selves  once  more  on  shore. 
What  if  the  boat  was  half  full  of  water,  and  we  like  half-drowned  rats  ?  we  were  still  on 
thore. 

" '  We  landed  upon  this  strange  and  crowded  beach  without  fear,  simply  from  the  fact 
that,  while  yet  some  distance  off,  we  had  readily  recognised  the  natives  as  Chinese,  and, 
although  they  were  all  armed  with  either  the  matchlock  or  bow  and  arrow,  we  knew  too 
much  of  their  race  to  anticipate  violence.  This  crowd,  which  received  us  in  a  most  noisy 
manner,  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children, — the  males  of  almost  every  age  being 
armed.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  one  of  our  Chinese  mess-boys  with  us;  but, 
their  language  being  neither  the  Mandarin,  Canton,  or  Shanghai  dialect,  he  at  first  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood.  After  a  while,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the 
few  words  common  to  each,  and  a  fearful  amount  of  violent  pantomime  on  our  part,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  exchanging  ideas  with  tolerable  freedom. 

"  '  From  all  that  we  could  learn  from  them  in  this  way,  it  seems  that  they  exist  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  warfare  with  their  savage  neighbors  of  the  east  coast.  The  island  being  very 
narrow  there,  the  latter  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  mountain-ridge  which,  like  a  huge 
back-bone,  divides  the  two  territories,  capturing  cattle,  making  prisoners,  burning  isolated 
habitations,  and  then  retreating  into  their  mountain-fastnesses,  where  they  are  never  fol- 
lowed by  their  unwarlike  victims.  Thus  we  always  found  the  latter  armed  with  sword, 
matchlock,  or  bow  and  arrow,  and  confining  themselves  strictly  to  their  fields  and  pasture- 
grounds.  Whenever  we  evinced  a  disposition  to  ascend  the  bushy  sides  of  the  neighboring 
hills,  they  became  greatly  alarmed,  caught  hold  of  our  clothes,  threw  themselves  in  our 
paths,  and  made  signs  to  us  that  our  throats  would  be  certainly  cut  and  we  roasted  for 
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supper  \>y  bad  men  who  were  very  strong  and  fierce,  ami  wlio  wore  large  rings  in  their  ears. 
We  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this  at  first;  but  llartnian,  who  had  wandered  off  by 
himself  in  search  of  snipe,  rejoined  us  shortly  before  dark,  and  opened  our  eyes. 

" '  Having  unconsciously  wandered  over  the  low  land  and  ascended  a  neighboring  eleva- 
tion,  ho  hail  seated  himself  upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  was  admiring  the  view  which 
opened  before  him,  when  his  ear  suddenly  caught  a  sound  as  of  some  animal  making  its 
way  cautiously  through  the  bushes.  He  turned  quickly,  and  saw  a  party  of  throo,  whom 
he  had  no  dilficulty  in  recogniiing  as  'bad  men  who  wore  large  rings  in  their  ears.' 

" '  Here  was  a  fix  for  our  innocent  sportsman :  ho  must  either  retire  with  an  imaginary 
tail  between  his  legs,  or  face  boldly  the  unlooked-for  danger.  Fortunately,  he  was  a  man 
of  nerve,  and  was  moreover  armed  with  a  shot-gun,  bnwie-knife,  and  revolver.  Choosing, 
therefore,  the  latter  alternative,  ho  arose  with  a  great  air  of  non-she-lan-cy  (as  I  once 
heard  the  word  pronounced  by  an  American  who  had  been  to  Paris),  and  advanced  to  the 
nearest,  a  tall,  fine-looking  fellow,  who  rested  upon  his  bow  and  fixed  his  gaie  curiously 
upon  him.  Hartinan  says  that  ho  whistled  with  considerable  success  portions  of  a  popular 
air  as  he  thus  went,  as  it  were,  into  the  lion's  mouth,  but  never  before  felt  such  a  longing 
to  be  safely  on  the  distant  decks  of  the  much-abused  *  old  John.'  lie  soon  joined  this 
princely-looking  savage,  and  as  the  others  drew  near  he  made  a  careful  but  hui-ried  survey 
of  their  personal  appearance,  exchanged  a  Mexican  dollar  for  the  bow  and  arrow  of  one  of 
them,  evidently  ag.iinst  the  will  of  the  surprised  owner,  and  then  leisurely  retraced  his  way 
until  an  intervening  clump  of  trees  enabled  him  with  safety  to  cull  upon  his  legs  to  do  their 
duty.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  vocal  music  and  the  air  of  *  non-she-lan-cy '  expired 
in  each  other's  arms  at  this  point.  He  ran  for  a  mile  or  more  before  evincing  the  slightest 
curiosity  to  know  if  he  was  followed.' 

"He  described  them  as  beingof  large  stature,  fine  forms,  copper-colored,  high  clicok-bones, 
heavy  jaws,  coarse  black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  boasting  no  clothing  save  the 
maro,  and  a  light  cotton  cloth  over  the  shoulders, — vm/  much  like  our  North  American  Indi- 
ant,  he  thought.  No  wonder  that  such  a  miserable  race  as  the  Chinese  should  hold  them 
in  dread :  in  fact,  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  the  courage  to  remain  on  the  same 
island.  I  suppose  that  our  innocent  sportsman  is  the  first  member  of  civilization  who  has 
had  a  close  view  of  tliese  reputed  cannibals  since  Benyowsky,  the  Polish  Count,  cruised 
along  their  shelterless  shores  in  1790,  since  which  time  they  have  been  more  out  of  the 
world  even  than  the  Japanese.  These  singularly-captured  bow  and  arrows  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  the  Expedition.   •  *  *  »  » 

"  More  than  once,  however,  impelled  by  our  excessive  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  these 
unknown  people,  did  we  attempt  to  land ;  and  more  exciting  attempts  at  shore-going  I  never 
participated  in.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  we  entered  upon  the  dangerous  trial  with  two 
of  our  best  boats ;  but,  upon  nearly  losing  the  inner  one,  with  all  who  were  in  her,  we 
wisely  returned  on  board.  We  got  more  than  one  near  view  of  the  savages,  however,  heard 
their  voices,  and  answered  their  signs ;  but  all  this  only  increased  our  desire  to  know  more 
of  them,  for  now  we  saw  that  they  were  veritable  red  men ;  and  what  were  red  men  doing 
on  the  island  of  Formosa? 

"  From  what  I  could  see  over  the  distance  which  separated  our  boat  from  the  crowded 
beach.  I  found  the  previous  description  of  our  'innocent  sportsman'  substantiated  bv  my 
own  eyes  ami  those  of  others.  We  saw  an  excited  crowd  of  fine-looking  men  and  women, 
copper-colored,  and  possessed  of  the  slightest  possible  amount  of  clothing,  —  the  former 
boasting  only  a  cloth  tied  around  the  head,  while  the  latter  had  but  a  thin  loose  garment 
that  seemed  to  gather  around  the  throat  and  extended  no  farther  than  the  knee.  Some  of 
the  men  were  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  others  with  very  serviceable-looking  matchlocks ; 
the  women  held  various  articles  in  their  hands,  probably  for  barter,  and,  as  we  pulled 
away  after  our  nnn-nw  escape,  they  evinced  their  sorrow  and  desire  to  trade  by  loud  cries 
and  the  most  violciit  gestures.     Our  Chinese  boy  had  almost  fainted  from  fright  as  the  inner 
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boat  backed  inio  the  surf  in  the  attempt  to  laml :  he  could  onlj  tremljle  and  cry  out,  '  Dey 
eat  man!  deyeatman!'  His  friends  on  the  other  side  had  evidently  impressed  him  with 
that  unpleasant  national  characteristic,  and  hence  his  friglit  when  apparently  about  to  be 
rolled  helplessly  to  their  feet  by  a  boihng  surf. 

"The  same  day  upon  which  we  made  this  our  last  attempt  to  laud  among  them,  we 
steamed  along  up  their  coast,  keeping  as  close  as  was  prudent,  —  in  fact  closer,  — and  exa- 
mining with  our  glasses  as  far  back  as  we  could  see.  In  this  way  we  saw  small  but  appa- 
rently comfortable  stone  houses,  neatly-kept  grounds, — what  looked  like  fruitful  gardens 
and  green  fields, — all  being  cultivated  by  'Chinese  prisoners  who  had  not  yet  been  eaten,' 
we  were  told  on  the  other  side ;  or  rather  we  were  told  that  their  friends,  when  captured, 
were  made  to  work  until  needed  for  culinary  purposes. 

"We  were  sui-prised  at  this  air  of  comfort  among  half-naked  savages,  and  could  not  but 
wonder  how  they  could  have  built  such  nice-looking  houses,  iintil  we  finally  concluded  that 
their  prisoners  had  been  made  to  tm'n  their  hands  to  masonry  as  well  as  gardening.  Thus 
ended  our  second  and  last  visit  to  Formosa." 

"THE    AIXIT,    OR    H.\IKY    KCKILE." 
[See  Lieut.  Ilabersb&m's  comments,  infra,  Cliapter  vi.,  pp  620-621.] 
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"Hoping  that  the  foregoing  extracts  are  what  you  want,  I  remain, 
yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Habersham,  U.  S.  iN"." 
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"Cambridge,  Feb.  1,  1857. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sirs. — In  answor  to  your  queries  respct-ting  my  latest 
investigations  upon  the  question  of  tlie  primitive  diversity  of  the 
races  of  man,  I  have  only  a  few  general  remarks  to  make.  Most 
of  the  ditKeulties  whioh  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  more  speedy 
solution  of  that  perplexing  question,  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  has  been  considered  too  isolately,  and  without  due 
reference  to  the  progress  made  in  other  branches  of  Zoology.  I  have 
already  shown,  in  the  'Sketch  of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  animal 
world,  and  their  relation  to  the  different  types  of  man,'  which  you 
luive  inserted  in  'Types  of  Mankind,'  that,  so  far  as  their  geogra- 
phical distribution  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  concerned,  the 
races  of  man  follow  the  same  laws  which  obtain  in  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Even  if  this 
fact  stood  isolated,  it  would  show  how  intimately  the  plan  of  the 
animal  creation  is  linked  with  that  of  mankind.  But  this  is  not  all: 
there  are  other  features  occurring  among  animals,  which  require  the 
most  careful  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  precisely  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  whether  mankind  originated  from  one  stock,  or  from 
several  stocks,  or  by  nations.  Tliese  features,  well  known  to  every 
zoologist,  have  led  to  as  conflicting  views  respecting  the  unity  or 
plurality  of  certa'm  types  of  aninuils,  as  are  prevailing  respecting 
the  unity  or  plurality  of  origin  of  the  human  races.  The  contro- 
vei*sy  which  has  been  carried  on  among  zoologists,  upon  this  point, 
shows  that  the  difficulties  respecting  the  races  of  men  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  question  of  man,  but  involve  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom — though,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  thej- 
have  always  been  considered  without  the  least  reference  to  one 
another. 

"  I  need  not  extend  ray  remarks  beyond  the  class  to  which  man 
himself  belongs,  in  order  to  show  how  much  light  might  be  derived, 
for  the  study  of  the  races,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  with  those  of  animals.  The  monkeys  most  nearly 
allied  to  man  afford  even  the  best  examples.  The  orang-outans  of 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  are  considered  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  zoologists  as  constituting  only  one  single  species.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Andreas  Wagner,  who,  by  universal  consent,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  questions  relating  to  the  natural 
history  of  mammalia;  while  Eichard  Owen,  than  whom  no  man, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own  Jeffreys  Wyman,  has  studied  more 
carefully  the  anthropoid  monkeys,  considers  them  as  belonging  to 
at  least  three  distinct  species.  A  comparison  of  the  full  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  descriptions  which  Owen  has  published,  vf  the 
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skeleton  and  especially  of  tlie  skulls  of  these  species  of  oi-angs,  with 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  different  races  of  man,  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  work  on  this  subject,  shows  that  the  orangs 
differ  from  oue  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  races  of  man  do ; 
so  much  so,  that,  if  these  orangs  are  different  species,  the  different 
races  of  men  which  inhabit  the  same  countries,  the  Malays  and  the 
Xegrillos,  must  be  considered  also  as  distinct  species.  This  conclu- 
sion acquires  still  greater  strength,  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to 
the  long-armed  monkeys,  the  Hylobates  of  the  Sunda  islands  and 
of  the  peninsulas  of  Malacca  and  Deckan,  which  extend  o%-er  regions 
inhabited  by  the  Telingans,  the  Malays,  and  the  liegrillos;  for  there 
exists  even  a  greater  diversity  of  opinions  among  zoologists  respect- 
ing the  natural  limits  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Hylobates,  than 
respecting  those  of  the  orangs,  which  constitute  the  genus  Pithecus. 
I  have  already  alluded,  on  another  occasion,  to  the  identity  of  color 
of  the  Malays  and  orangs :  may  we  not  now  remember,  also,  a 
similar  resemblance  between  some  of  the  species  of  Hylobates  with 
the  Nearrillos  and  Telingans  ? 

"  The  monkeys  of  South  America  are  also  very  instructive  in  this 
respect,  especially  the  genus  Cebus.  While  some  zoologists  distin- 
guish as  many  as  ten  different  species,  others  consider  them  all  as 
one,  and  others  acknowledge  two  or  three  species.  Here  we  have 
again,  with  reference  to  one  genus  of  monkeys,  the  same  diversity 
of  opinion  as  exists  among  naturalists  respecting  the  races  of  man. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  question  assumes  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  genus  Cebus  is  exclusively  American;  for  that 
discloses  the  same  indefinite  limitation  between  its  species  which 
we  observe  also  among  the  tribes  of  Indians,  or  the  same  tendency 
to  splitting  into  minor  groups,  running  really  one  into  the  other, 
notwithstanding  some  few  marked  differences,  —  in  the  same 
manner,  as  Morton  has  shown,  that  all  the  Indians  constitute  but 
one  race,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  This  differen- 
tiation of  our  animals  into  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  varieties, 
in  species  which  have,  as  a  whole,  a  wide  geographical  distribution, 
is  a  feature  which  prevails  very  extensively  upon  the  two  continents 
of  America.  It  may  be  observed  among  our  squirrels,  our  rabbits 
and  hares,  our  turtles,  and  even  among  our  fishes ;  while,  in  the  Old 
World,  notwithstanding  the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena,  the 
range  of  variation  of  species  seems  less  extensive  and  the  range  of 
their  geographical  distribution  more  limited.  In  accordance  with 
this  general  character  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  likewise  that, 
among  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arctic  Esquimaux,  there  is 
only  oue  single  race  of  men  extending  over  the  whole  range  of 
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Korth  and  South  America,  but  dividiug  into  innumerable  tribes; 
whilst,  in  the  Old  World,  there  are  a  great  many  well-defined  and 
easily  distinguished  races,  which  are  circumscribed  within  compara- 
tively much  narrower  boundaries. 

'•  This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  plain  that,  unless  we  compare  con 
stantly  the  results  of  our  ethnological  investigations  with  the  daily 
increasing  information  we  possess  respecting  the  relations  of  animals 
to  oue  another  and  their  geographical  distribution,  light  will  never 
shine  upon  the  question  of  the  races  of  man  ? 

"  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would  simply  allude.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  atiinity  of  languages — by  those  who 
insist  upon  tlie  primitive  unity  of  man — as  exhibiting,  in  their 
opinion,  the  necessity  of  a  direct  affiliation  between  all  men.  13ui 
the  verj'  same  thing  might  be  shown  of  any  natural  family  of  ani- 
mals,— even  of  such  families  as  contain  a  large  number  of  distinct 
genera  and  species.  '  Let  auj'  one  follow  upon  a  map  exhibiting  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  bears,  the  cats,  the  hollow-horned 
ruminants,  the  gallinaceous  birds,  the  ducks,  or  of  any  other  families, 
and  he  may  trace,  as  satisfactorily  as  any  philological  evidence  can 
prove  it  for  the  human  language,  and  ujjon  a  much  larger  scale,  that 
the  brumming  of  the  bears  of  Kamtschatka  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
bears  of  Thibet,  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  Sunda  islands,  of  Nepal, 
of  Syria,  of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  of  the  Andes ;  though  all  these  bears  ai-e  considered 
aa  distinct  species,  who  have  not  any  more  inherited  their  voice  one 
from  the  other,  than  the  difi'erent  races  of  men.  The.  same  may  be 
said  of  the  roaring  and  inlawing  of  the  cats  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America ;  or  of  the  lowing  of  the  bulls,  the  species  of  which 
are  so  widely  distributed  nearly  over  the  whole  globe.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  gackeling  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  of  the  quacking  of 
the  ducks,  as  well  as  of  the  song  of  the  thrushes, — all  of  which  pour 
forth  their  gay  and  harmonious  notes  in  a  distinct  and  independent 
dialect,  neitiier  derived  nor  inherited  one  from  the  other,  even  though 
all  sing  thrushiVt.  Let  any  philologist  study  these  facts,  and  learn,  at 
the  same  time,  how  independent  the  animals  are,  one  from  the  other, 
which  utter  such  closely  allied  systems  of  intonations,  and,  if  he  be 
not  altogether  blind  to  the  significance  of  analogies  in  nature,  he 
must  begin  himself  to  question  the  reliability  of  philological  evi- 
dence as  proving  genetic  derivation. 

"Ls.  Agassiz." 
Messrs.  Xott  k  Gliddo.v. 
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Philadelphia,  Feb.  10th,  lti57. 
Dr.  Xott  and  Mr.  Gliddon, 

Dear  Sirs : — You  have  frequently  expressed  the  desire  that  I  should 
give  to  you  a  Chapter  on  some  ethnographic  subject,  which  I  would 
gladly  have  done  had  I  made  Ethnography  an  especial  study.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Morton,  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  take  up  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  cranial  characteristics  of  the  human  races,  where  he 
had  left  it,  which  I  omitted,  not  from  a  want  of  interest  in  ethnogra^ 
phic  science,  hut  because  other  studies  occupied  my  time.  Having, 
as  curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  the  charge  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's extensive  cabinet  of  human  crania,  I  confided  the  undertaking 
to  Dr.  Meigs,  who  has  shown  his  capability  for  investigating  the  intri- 
cate subject  of  Ethnography  in  the  excellent  Chapter  he  presents 
as  a  contribution  to  your  work.  To  the  paper  of  Dr.  Meigs  it  was 
proposed  that  I  should  add  notes;  but  after  a  diligent  perusal  it 
appeared  to  me  so  complete,  that  I  think  I  could  not  add  anything 
to  enhance  its  value. 

'WTiile  engaged  in  palseontological  researches,  I  sought  for  earlier 
records  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  man  than  have  reached  us  through 
vague  traditions  or  through  later  authentic  history,  but  without  being 
able  to  discover  any  positive  evidences  of  the  exact  geological  period 
of  the  advent  of  man  in  the  fauna  of  the  earth. 

The  numerous  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  touch- 
ing the  discover}'  of  human  bones,  and  rude  implements  of  art,  in 
association  with  tlie  remains  of  animals  of  the  earlier  pliocene 
deposits,  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  contemporaneous 
existence. 

It  is  not  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  upon  which  they  moved 
and  died,  that  we  learn  the  history  of  lost  races  of  terrestrial  animals; 
it  is  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  inland  seas,  and  in  the  deltas  of  rivers, 
at  the  boundaries  of  their  habitation.  In  reflecting  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  habitable  earth,  with  its  teeming  population  and  the 
rapid  succession  of  births  and  deaths,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
the  surface  of  the  earth  had  become  thickly  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  animals.  It  is,  however,  no  less  true  than  astonishing,  that,  with 
comparatively  trifling  exceptions,  the  remains  of  each  generation  of 
animals  are  completely  obliterated.  Penetrate  the  forests,  traverse 
the  prairies,  and  explore  the  mountain  chains  and  vallej-s  of  America, 
and  seek  for  the  bones  of  the  generations  of  red-men,  of  the  herds  of 
bison,  and  of  other  animals,  which  have  lived  and  died  in  past  ages. 
Neither  upon  nor  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  the}-  to  be 
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foand ;  for  devouring  successors,  and  the  combined  influence  of  air 
and  moisture,  bave  eoniiiletely  extinguished  their  traces.  An  occa- 
eional  swollen  carcase,  borne  by  a  river  current,  and  escaping  the 
jaws  of  crocodiles  and  fishes,  leaves  its  remains  in  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
or  in  a  delta,  to  represent  in  future  time  the  era  of  its  existence. 

Since  the  Glacial  Period,  or  rather  since  the  subsequent  emergence 
of  the  northern  zones  of  America  and  Europe  from  the  Great  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  general  configuratiou  of  the  continents  has  remained 
neai'ly  unchanged  down  to  the  present  time.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance  the  deposits  or  geological  formations  in  which  we 
could  most  advantageously  study  the  earliest  traces  of  primitive 
man,  are,  in  the  greatest  degree,  inaccessible  to  our  investigations. 
These  deposits  arc  the  beds  of  modern  lakes  and  inland  seas,  and 
fluviatile  accumulations  or  deltas.  Marshes,  in  many  instances, 
have  served  as  tlie  depository  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  which  have 
perished  in  the  mire  ;  but  these  are  places  in  which  the  remains  of 
man  would  l)e  rarely  found,  because  they  are  naturally  avoided. 

Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  Glacial  Period  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  at  the  present  time  exhibits  its  similitude  in  the 
Great  Antarctic  Ocean,  primitive  races  of  man  may  have  already 
inhabited  the  intertropical  regions ;  and  in  the  gradual  emergence 
of  the  northern  zones  of  the  earth  he  may  have  followed  the  receding 
waters  —  traditions  of  which,  iu  after  ages,  when  conjoined  with  the 
view  of  the  accumulations  of  drift  material,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  of  a  universal  deluge,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  western  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  world. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  fixvor  of  this  early 
appearance  of  man  ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  such 
evidence  will  yet  be  discovered. 

Many  animals,  which  we  may  infer  to  have  existed  in  association 
with  the  Mastodon  and  Megalonyx,  have  so  thoroughly  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  nature  that  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  discovered. 
Near  Natchez,  Mississippi,  there  have  been  found  together  in  the 
same  deposit,  the  remains  of  the  Elephant,  Mastodon,  Mylodon, 
Megalonyx,  Ereptodon,  Bison,  Cervus,  Equus,  Ursus,  Cauis,  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  lion,  and  the  hip  bone  of  a  man.  All  the  bones  are 
infiltrated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  present  the  same  appearance. 
The  lower  jaw  of  the  lion,  the  type  of  the  Felis  atrox,  is  the  only 
relic  of  the  species  yet  discovered,  though  the  animal  most  probably 
at  one  period  ranged  America  as  freely  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  ita 
present  congener  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  human  hip-bone  alluded 
to,  has  been  supposed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  have  been  sub.sequeutly 
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introduced  among  the  remains  of  the  other  animals  mentioned ;  and 
this  supposition  I  deem  highly  prohable,  although  the  bone  does 
present  the  same  appearance  as  the  others  with  which  it  was  found.' 
We  cannot,  however,  positively  deny  that  it  was  contemporaneous 
with  those  of  the  extinct  animals. 

When  America  was  discovered  by  Europeans  it  was  thickly  popu- 
lated by  a  race  of  man,  which  appears  already  to  have  existed  for 
many  ages,  and  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  had  his  origin  on  this 
coutinent  as  that  men  originated  elsewhere;'^  and  further,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Red-man  witnessed  the  declining  existence  of 
the  Mastodon  and  Megalonyx,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  glacial 
period. 

The  early  existence  of  the  genera  to  which  our  domestic  animals 
belong,  has  been  adduced  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  advent  of 
man  at  a  more  remote  period  than  is  usually  assigned.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  even  at  the  present  time,  that  of  some  of 
these  geuei'a  only  a  few  species  are  domesticated:  thus  of  the  exist- 
ing six  species  of  Equus,  only  two  have  ever  been  freely  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man. 

The  horse  did  not  exist  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
Europeans;  but  its  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  molar  teeth,  have 
now  been  so  frequently  found  in  association  with  those  of  extinct 
animals,  that  it  is  generally  admitted  once  to  have  been  an  aborigi- 
nal inhabitant.  "WTien  I  first  saw  examples  of  these  remains  I  was 
not  disposed  to  view  them  as   relics  of  an   extinct  species;   for 

1  Bones  of  recent  animals,  when  introduced  into  older  deposits,  may  in  many  cases  very 
goon  assume  the  condition  of  the  fossils  belonging  to  those  deposits.  Fossilisation,  petri- 
faction, or  lapidification,  is  no  positive  indication  of  the  relative  age  of  organic  remains. 
The  miocene  vertebrate  remains  of  the  Himalayas  are  far  more  completely  fossilised  than 
the  like  remains  of  the  eocene  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin;  and  the  remains  of  the  tertiary 
vertebrata  of  Nebraska  are  more  fossilized  than  those  of  the  secondary  deposits  beneath. 
The  Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  contains  bones  of  the 
Megalonyx  and  of  the  extinct  peccary,  that  are  entirely  unchanged ;  not  a  particle  of  gelatin 
has  been  lost,  nor  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  added,  and  indeed  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
former  even  have  portions  of  articular  cartilage  and  tendinous  attachments  well  preserved. 

'  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  man  (strictly  the  genus  Homo)  may  have  first  originated 
in  central  Asia.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  gradual  advance  in  intelligence  in  the  scale  of 
living  beings,  through  successive  geological  periods,  may  we  not  infer  that  the  apparently 
earlier  civilization  of  the  human  race  in  Asia  is  indicative  of  its  earliest  advent  in  that 
portion  of  the  world?  Various  races  of  man,  in  different  geographical  positions,  may  have 
acquired  their  peculiar  characteristics  (their  specific  origin)  at  successive  periods  long  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Perhaps  when  the  aboriginal  progenitors  of  the  civilized  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  roamed  as  savage  hordes  through  intertropical  America,  the  great  Arctic 
Ocean  yet  concealed  the  present  northern  United  States  in  its  depths,  and  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion was  then  just  dawning  from  ages  of  night. 
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although  sonic  presented  charueteristie  diiroronccs  from  those  of  pre- 
viously known  species,  others  were  undistinguisliable  from  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  domestic  horse,  and  among  them  were 
intermetliate  varieties  of  form  and  size.  The  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  two  species  of  the  closely  allied  extinct  genus 
llipparion,  in  addition  to  tlie  discovery  of  remains  of  two  extinct 
equine  genera  (Anchitherium  and  Merychippus)  of  an  earlier  geolo- 
gical period,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  former  existence  of  the 
horse  on  the  American  continent,  contemporaneously  with  the  Mas- 
todon and  Megalonyx ;  and  man  probably  was  his  companion. 

Some  time  since.  Prof  F.  S.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  submitted 
for  my  examination  a  collection  of  fossil  bones  from  a  post-plciocenc 
deposit  on  Ashley  River,  S.  C.  Among  remains  of  tlie  extinct  horse, 
tlie  peccary,  Mylodon,  Megatliorinin,  Mastodon,  llipparion,  the  tapir, 
the  capybara,  the  beaver,  the  musk-rat,  &c.,  were  some  which  I  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  dog,  the  domestic  ox,  the  sheep  and  the 
hog.  Prof  Holmes  observes  that  those  remains  were  taken  from  an 
extensive  deposit,  in  which  similar  ones  exist  abundantly;  and  ho 
further  adds,  that  he  cannot  conceive  that  the  latter  should  have 
become  mingled  with  tlie  former  since  the  introduction  of  domestic 
animals  into  America  by  Europeans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
American  continent  once  had,  as  part  of  its  fauna,  representatives 
of  our  domestic  animals  which  subsequently  became  extinct^ — though 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it;  but  what  we  have  learned  of  the  extinct 
American  horse  will  lead  me  carefully  to  investigate  the  subject. 

My  letter  is  much  extended  beyond  what  I  designed,  but  I  hope  its 
facta  and  suggestions  will  have  suflicient  interest  with  you  to  relieve 
its  tediousness. 

I  remain  with  respect, 

at  your  further  service, 

Joseph  Leidy. 

Mr.  PrLSZKY  (infra.  Chapter  11.,  p.  109)  has  referred  to  Dr.  ISTott's 
experienced  consideration  some  very  interesting  points  of  Egyptian 
ethnology,  based  upon  fresher  discoveries  than  any  with  which  we 
were  acquainted  on  the  publication  of  our  last  work  in  1854.  I 
have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  latter's  specialty  of  research,  in 
which  I  trust  the  future  may  rank  me  also  among  the  taught:  but, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  reader  can  verify  accuracy  in  Egyptolo- 
gical works  (abundantly  cited  in  this  as  in  our  preceding  publica- 
tion), I  may  here  sketch  some  archa-ological  facts  as  preliminary 
headings  for  my  colleague's  elaboration  hereafter,  —  being  general 
results  in  which  he  and  myself  coincide. 
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The  Ugyptians,  eldest  historical  branch  of  the  Hamitic  group  of 
races,  now  appear  to  science  as  tei-rx  geniti,  or  autochthones,  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Xile, — and  this,  of  course,  from  a  period  incalcu- 
lably beyond  all  "  chronology."  Upon  them,  at  a  secondary  phase 
of  the  existence  of  the  former,  but  prior  even  to  the  erection  of  the 
earliest  pyramid  of  the  Illd  Dynasty,  Semitic  races  by  degrees 
became  infiltrated  and,  at  a  later  period — Xllth  to  XXIId  Dynasties 
— superposed.  From  about  the  twenty-second  century  b.  c,  down  to 
the  seventh,  Hyksos  invasions,  Israelitish  sojourn,  Phoenician  com- 
merce, Assyrian  and  Babylonish  relations,  greatly  Semiticized  the 
people ;  at  the  same  time  that  frequent  intermarriages  of  the  phara- 
onic  and  hierogrammatic  families  with  princesses  and  noblesse  of  the 
Semitic  stock  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  mate- 
rially affected  the  original  type  of  the  ruling  class  of  Egyptians. 
About  B.  c.  650,  PsAMMETiCHUS  I.,  by  throwing  open  the  army  and 
the  ports  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  introduced  a  third  element  of 
amalgamation,  viz :  the  Indo-European ;  which  received  still  stronger 
impetus  after  Cambyses  (b.  c.  525)  and  his  successors  held  Egypt 
prostrate  under  Arian  subjection.  Alexander  (e.  c.  332),  and  the 
Ptolemies,  then  overwhelmed  Lower  Egypt  with  Macedonians  and 
other  Grecians;  Cesar  (b.  c.  39-30),  and  the  Eoman  emperors,  in- 
jected streams  of  Indo-Germanic,  Celtic,  and  some  Sannatian  blood, 
through  legionaries  drawn  even  from  Britannia  et  Dacia  antiquse, 
into  the  already-altered  Egyptian  veins.  Lastly,  b.  c.  641,  Arabia 
sent  her  wild  dromedary -riders  along  the  Kile  from  its  mouths  to  its 
Abyssinian  sources. 

Now,  at  this  period  of  Egyptian  life,  about  twelve  centuries  ago, 
no  population,  in  the  world  perhaps,  had  undergone  such  transforma- 
tions  (individually  speaking)  of  type  as  had  these  Hamites  through 
Semitic  and  Lido-European  amalgamation  with  their  females, — never 
famous  for  continence  at  any  time.  Besides,  a  certain  but  really 
infinitesimal  and  ephemeral  quantum  of  Ethiopian  and  Nigritian 
blood  had,  through  importation  of  concubines,  all  along,  from  the 
Xnth  Dynasty,  been  flowing  in  upon  this  corrupted  mass  from  the 
south.  Preceded,  under  the  Khalifates,  by  occasional  Turanian 
captives;  inci-eased  during  the  period  of  the  "  Ghuz  "  through  contact 
Vv'ith  the  Mongolian  ofishoots  of  Hulagou  ;  and  stimulated  daily  by 
fresh  accessions  of  "Caucasian"  3Ienilooks, — the  Ottomans,  about 
A.  D.  1517,  commenced  despoiling  the  fairest  land  amidst  all  those 
doomed  to  their  now-evanescent  dominion.  But, — and  here  is  the 
new  point  in  ethnology  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  solicited — 
from  and  after  the  era  of  the  Saracenic  conquest,  a  revulsion  in  the 
order  of  these  conflicting  amalgamations  began  to  take  effect.     On 
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the  advent  ot'  Islam  and  its  institutions,  wliicli  were  received  with 
rapture  by  the  Eicyjitian  masses,  unions  between  tlie  Molianimedan- 
ized  Fellah  women  and  any  males  but  Mussulmans  became  unlawful. 
It  will  also  be  noted,  too,  that  neither  the  "Caucasian"  Memlooks, 
nor  the  Turanian  Turks,  could  or  can  raise  hybrid  offspring;  (perma- 
nent, I  mean  to  say),  in  Egypt:  and  again,  that  all  these  importations 
of  foreign  rulere,  since  the  time  of  Cambyses,  consisted  in  soldiery, — 
very  disproportionate  in  numerical  amount  to  the  gross  bulk  of  the 
indigenous  agricultural  population. 

Hence,  under  Islamism,  the  people  began  to  pause,  as  regards 
any  important  effects,  in  tliis  promiscuous  intermixture  with  alien 
races;  except  (in  cities  chiefly)  with  their  congeners  tlie  Arabs. 
But,  on  the  other  liaiid,  among  the  decaying  mongrels  termed 
"Copts"  (Christian  Jacobites)  —  no  Muslim  law  forljidding  their 
intercourse  with  any  nation  —  the  action  of  hybridity  lias  never 
stopped  from  that  day  to  this:  which  is  the  simple  rationale  of  the 
discrepant  accounts  of  tourists  in  respect  to  the  multiform  varieties 
beheld  in  this  small  section  of  the  Egyptians.  Now,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  pause,  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era,  down  to 
the  present  time,  some  thirty-six  generations  have  elapsed ;  during 
which  the  Muslim  peasant  population  —  that  is,  between  two  and 
three  millions  —  intermarrying  among  themselves,  have  really  ab- 
sorbed, or  thrown  off,  those  alien  elements  previously  injected  into 
their  blood,  —  and  thus,  the  Fellahs  of  the  present  day  have,  to  an 
amazing  degree,  and  after  some  fifty  centuries,  actually  recovered 
the  type  of  the  old  I  Vth  dynasty.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  assert 
that,  from  blank  centuries  before  Christ  down  to  the  XlXth  century 
after,  tlie  greatest  changes  which  time  has  wrought  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  indigenous  Egyptian  race  reduce  themselves,  —  in  religion,  to 
Mohammed  for  Osiris ;  in  language,  to  Semitic  for  Ilamitic ;  in  insti- 
tutions, to  the  musket  for  the  bow;  but,  in  blood,  to  little  if  any. 
See  again  Mr.  Pulszky's  Chapter  (I,  pp.  107-122),  and  our  plates 
(I  and  n,  infra). 

One  word  more,  as  concerns  my  individual  contributions  in 
Chapters  V  and  VI. 

With  the  exception  of  Chapter  m,  which  Dr.  Meigs  has  been  so 
good  as  to  revise  himself,  the  entire  labor  of  editorship  has  fallen 
upon  me ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  I  have  not  had  the 
time,  even  supposing  possession  of  the  ability,  to  bestow  upon  my 
own  contributions  the  verbal  criticism  they  might,  otherwise,  have 
received.  Furthermore,  apart  from  a  few  pages  of  my  manuscripts 
regarding  the  natural  histoiy  of  monkeys  submitted  last  summer  to 
the  obliging  perusal  of  my  friends.  Prof.  Leidy  and  Dr.  Meigs,  I 
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have  neither  consulted  anybody  as  to  the  subjects  upon  which  I 
proposed  to  treat,  nor  has  any  one  seen  the  "revises"  until  the 
plates  were  stereotyped.  Consequently,  for  whatever  I  may  have 
wi-itten,  with  a  free  pen  and  open  utterance,  no  person  but  myself  is 
responsible. 

If  the  reader  will  complaisantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  Chapters, 
severally  chosen  by  my  colleague  Dr.  Nott,  and  our  collaborators, 
had  already  covered  a  vast  range  of  "Ethnological  Inquiry," — upon 
which,  whether  acquainted  with  the  themes  or  not,  delicacy  forbade 
my  trenching — he  will  perceive  the  reason  why,  under  the  caption 
of  "the  Monogenists  and  the  Polygenists,"  I  have  endeavored  to 
fill  up  some  gaps  in  what  I  deem  to  be  ethnographical  desiderata. 
Such  as  these  facts  or  deductions  of  my  own  may  be,  I  submit  them 
unreservedly  to  public  criticism ;  at  the  same  time  that,  although  not 
advanced  with  iudiflerence  to  either,  they  must  take  their  chance, 
without  courting  approbation,  or  deprecating  blame. 

G.  E.  G. 

Philadelphia,  Wih  Feb.,  1857. 
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SECTION"  I. 


Authors  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  comparison  of 
languages  liave  been  inclined  sometimes  not  to  distinguish,  in  the 
grammar,  that  which  belongs  to  the  very  constitution  of  speech  (itself 
nothing  else  than  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind),  and  that 
which  appertains  to  such  or  to  such  another  given  form  of  utterance. 
It  is  here,  however,  that  an  important  distinction  should  be  made : 
because,  if  the  difference  between  generic  and  specific  characters  be 
not  perceived,  a  man  is  incapable  of  analysis ;  and  instead  of  making 
a  classification  he  loses  himself  in  a  synthesis  vague  and  indefinite. 

Languages  are  organisms  that  are  all  conceived  upon  the  same 
plan, — one  might  almost  say,  upon  the  same  skeleton,  wdiich,  in  their 
development  and  their  composition,  follow  fixed  laws :  inasmuch  as 
these  laws  are  the  consequence  of  this  organism  itself.  But,  along- 
side of  this  identity  in  the  procedure,  each  family  of  tongues  has  its 
own  special  evolution,  and  its  own  destinies.    They  all  possess  among 
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themselves  some  particular  analogies,  which  are  made  evident  upon 
eompai'ing  these  families  one  with  another ;  but  such  resemblances 
are  never  the  same  amongst  many  families ;  and  two  groups,  :hat 
have  a  given  characteristic  in  common,  differ  through  some  other 
which,  notwithstanding,  links  one  of  them  to  a  group  more  remote. 
In  brief,  the  specific  characters  of  languages  are  like  those  of  ani- 
mals; no  characteristic  taken  singly  possesses  an  absolute  value, 
being  merely  a  true  indication  of  lineage  or  of  relationship.  It  is 
their  multiplicity,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  grammatical  forms  alto- 
gether special,  which  really  constitutes  families.  The  closer  affinity 
becomes  grasped  when  words  are  discovered,  either  in  their  "  ensem- 
ble," or  for  uses  the  most  customary  and  most  ancient,  to  be  iden- 
tically the  same. 

Thus,  then,  we  recognise  two  degrees  of  relationship  among  the 
idioms  spoken  by  mankind,  viz :  the  relationship  of  words  coupled 
with  a  conformity  of  the  general  grammatical  system  ;  or,  this  con- 
formity without  similitude  of  vocabulary.  Languages  maj-  be  termed 
daughters  or  sisters  when  they  offer  the  former  degree  of  relationship, 
and  allied  when  thev  are  connected  throuo-h  the  latter. 

Do  all  languages  proceed  from  a  common  stock — from  one  primitive 
tongue,  which  has  been  the  (souche)  trunk  of  the  branches  now-a- 
days  living  isolately  ? 

This,  for  a  long  time,  was  believed.  Ifevertheless,  such  belief  was 
not  based  upon  an  attentive  comparison  of  tongues  that  had  either 
not  yet  been  attempted,  or  which  was  hardly  even  sketched  out :  but 
it  arose  simply  fi'om  confidence  reposing  upon  the  recital  of  Genesis, 
and  owing  to  the  servile  interpretation  that  had  been  foisted  upon 
its  text.  Genesis,  indeed,  tells  us,  at  the  beginning  of  its  Xlth  chap- 
ter,'— "  There  were  then  upon  all  the  earth  one  single  language  and  the 
same  words." 

This  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  has  for  its  object  to  explain 
the  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon.  The  nature  of  his  narrative 
cannot  occasion  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  criticism  the  least  practised. 
We  have  here  a  myth  that  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  which  the 
Hebrews  had  brought  back  again  (after  the  Captivity)  from  their 
mother-countiy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  behold  in  it  an  expose  really 
historical.  The  motive  given  for  the  construction  of  the  tower  is 
that  which  would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  simple  and  ignorant 
population,  unable  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  the  Assyrians 
should  erect  this  tower  destined  for  astronomical  observations,  inti- 

'  Verae  1  ;  Hebrew  Text  (Cahes,  La  Bible,  Traduction  nouvelle,  Paris,  1831,  i.  p.  28)  — 
"And  now  [KiiL — n-AReT»]  the  u-hole  earth  was  of  [SAePAell  AKAali]  one  lip  and  of 
[DeBeRIM  AKAaDIM]  one  (set  of]  words." 
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matcly  woven  witli  their  religion.  And  the  explanation  of  the  name 
of -BuBoL  (Babylon)  itself  completes  the  evidence  that  the  recital  had 
been  written  ex  pott  facto ;  and,  like  so  many  my tlis,  suggested  by 
the  double  acceptation  of  a  word.' 

The  confounding  of  the  speech  of  the  whole  earth,  could  have  been 
but  the  work  of  time,  and  of  time  very  prolonged ;  because  we  now 
know  what  lengthened  persistency,  what  vitality,  is  the  property  of 
tongues !  One  perceives  in  this  antique  legend  a  remenibraiue  of 
the  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  divers  peoples,  and  amid 
the  difi'erent  races,  who  visited  Babylon  for  political  or  commercial 
interests.  As  these  populations  must  have  been  already  very  divided, 
their  languages  were  parcelled  out,  at  the  period  of  the  narrative, 
into  a  great  number  of  dialects;  and  the  simultaneous  employment 
of  all  these  idioms  in  one  and  the  same  city  appropriately  gave  it  the 
name  of  City  of  confusion.  Babylon,  moreover  (like  its  modern  suc- 
cessor, Bagdad  of  the  present  day),  was  situate  almost  at  the  point  of 
partition  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  white  race,  viz :  the  She- 
mixes,  or  Syro-Arabians,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Japetidjb,  or 
Irliuo-Arians,  on  the  other.  The  valley  of  Shinar  was  then,  there- 
fore, as  the  frontier-line  betwixt  two  races  who  possessed  some  tradi- 
tions of  a  common  origin  ;  and  the  Biblical  mythos  of  the  "  Tower" 
had  for  ita  object  an  explanation  of  the  forgotten  motives  of  their 
separation. 

Certainly,  if  one  were  to  take  the  account  of  Genesis  to  the  letter, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  first  men  had  not  yet 
attained  more  than  the  first  degrees  of  speech,  and  that  their  idiom 
waa  then  of  great  simplicity.     Now,  this  primitive  idiom  ought  to 

'  [It  is  an  amusing  coincidence  that,  while  the  above  scientific  passages  by  my  erudite 
friend,  M.  Maukt,  are  in  the  stcreotypcr's  hands,  the  rclipious  and  profane  press  of 
the  United  St<»tes  shouUl  bo  ringing  with  the  joyful  news  of  the  actual  discovery,  on  the 
classic  plain  of  .Arbela  too,  of  "that  Titanic  structure"  (as  the  enthusiastic  penny-a-Iincr 
well  terms  it),  the  "  Tower  of  Babel"  !  "  Surprising,"  indeed,  would  it  be  were  such  disco- 
very authentic.  It  becomes  still  more  "surprising"  in  view  of  the  palpable  anachronisms 
by  which  this  pious  writer  betrays  his  total  ignorance  of  the  nature,  epochas,  and  results, 
of  cuneiform  researches :  but,  what  seems  most  "  surprising  "  is,  that  this  newest  canard  of 
some  adolescent  missionary  writing  to  Boston  (tne  "modern  Athens")  from  "Beirut,  Deo. 
8,  1856,"  should  travel  the  rounds  of  the  whole  press  of  America  without  (so  far  as  I  can 
learn)  one  word  of  critical  commentary,  or  exposure  of  its  preposterous  fallacies.  Tliose 
who,  even  in  this  country,  follow  step  by  step  each  discovery  made  in  Assyria,  for  account 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  by  the  erudite  and  indefatigable  Mossikiik  Place,  as  it  is 
announced  at  Paris,  are  perfectly  aware  that  every  newly-examined  "  tower"  in  that  region 
(besides  being  long  posterior  in  age  to  the  last  built  of  67  Egyptian  pyramids)  only  affords 
additional  "confirmations"  of  the  moi/ut  through  which. — during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  duly  registered  in  passages  of  Hebrew  literature  written  after  the  "school  of  Esdras" 
established  itself  at  Jerusalem — this  my/A  of  the  "  Tower  of  BaB*eL,"  as  shown  above,  arose 
is  the  laraelitish  mind.     Compare  T)/pe»  of  Mankind,  1854,  pp.  297,  506,  559-tJO: — G.  R.  G.] 
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have  preserved  itself  the  least  altered  in  that  very  country  where  lan- 
guiiges  had  been  one  at  the  beginning.  And  yet,  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldsean  tongues,  which  were  those  of  these  countries,  are  very  far 
from  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  first  floor  in  the  formation 
of  language.  The  Chinese,  and  the  languages  of  Thibet  as  well  as 
of  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula,  have  held  to  much  more  of  the  type 
of  primitive  tongues,  than  have  those  of  the  Semitic  stock.  Analo- 
gies infinitely  greater  ought  to  be  perceived  among  the  most  ancient 
languages — Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Sanscrit,  Chinese ;  inasmuch  as  they 
should  be  much  nearer  to  the  source.  Albeit  we  meet  with  nothing 
of  the  Idnd ;  and  the  style  of  Genesis  no  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Chinese  '^  Kings,"  than  the  language  of  the  iJ/^-t;e£?a  approaches  that 
which  the  hieroglyphics  have  preserved  for  us.  Amidst  these  idioms 
there  exists  nothing  but  those  identities  that  are  due  to  the  use  of 
onomatopees,  which  was  more  frequent  in  primitive  times  than  at 
the  present  day.  The  grammatical  forms  are  different.  Now,  let  us 
note  that — such  is  the  persistency  of  these  forms  in  languages — tlie 
Greek  and  the  German,  which  have  been  separated  fi'om  the  San- 
scritic  stem  for  more  than  3000  yeai-s,  have  preserved,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  common  stock  of  grammar.  How  much  richer  should  not 
this  stock  have  been  amongst  those  languages  of  which  we  cited  the 
names  above. 

Besides,  even  were  the  similar  words  of  these  primitive  idioms 
much  more  numerous  than  a  few  biliteral  and  monosyllabic  onoma- 
topees, this  would  be  far  from  sufficing  to  establish  unity.  Many 
similar  words  result,  in  tongues  the  most  diverse,  from  the  natural 
(liaisons)  connections  that  certain  sounds  have  with  such  or  such 
another  sensation.  Between  the  word  and  the  perception,  there  are 
very  many  secret  analogies  that  escape  us,  and  which  were  more  de- 
cided when  man  lived  in  closer  contact  with  nature.  This  is  what 
the  learned  historian  of  Semitic  tongues,  M.  Ernest  Renan,'  has  judi- 
ciously remarked.  Primitive  man  endeavored  to  imitate  everything 
that  surrounded  him ;  because  he  lived  altogether  externally.  Other 
verbal  resemblances  are  the  effect  of  chance.  The  scale  of  sounds  in 
human  speech  is  too  little  extended,  and  the  sounds  themselves  merge 
too  easily  one  into  another,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fortuitous  affinity'  in  a  given  case. 

Similitudes,  to  be  veritable,  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  principles 
more  solid  than  a  few  rare  analogies.  And  these  resemblances  do 
not  exist  among  those  languages  carried,  according  to  the  ij)se  dixit 
of  the  slavish  interpreters  of  Genesis,  from  the  valley  of  ShinSr  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.     The  constitution  of  the  tongues  of 

'  Ilustoire  et  Systime  comj/ar(  des  Languet  Similizes,  Paris,  8to.,  Ire  partie,  1855. 
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each  family  appears  as  a  primitive  fact,  of  which  wo  can  no  more 
pierce  the  orijciiis  than  we  can  seize  tlioiiie  of  the  animal  species.  In 
the  same  matiner  that  civation  has  sported  amid  the  infinite  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  type,  so  human  intelligence  has  manifested 
itself  throngh  a  nuiltitudo  of  idioms  which  have  differently  rendered 
its  conceptions  and  its  ideas. 


SECTION   II. 

The  ancient  grammarians,  who  submitted  speech  to  a  logical  and 
reasoned  analysis,  had  figured  to  themselves  that,  in  its  formation,  the 
human  mind  must  have  followed  the  rational  march  indicated  by 
reason.  An  examination  of  the  facts  has  proved  that  there  happened 
nothing  of  the  sort  , 

Upon  studying  a  tongue  at  the  divers  epochs  of  its  grammatical 
existence,  it  has  become  settled  that  our  processes  of  logic  and  of 
analysis  were  unknown  to  the  first  men.  Thought  presented  itself 
at  first  under  a  form  at  one  and  the  same  time  confused  and  complex, 
in  which  the  mind  had  no  consciousness  of  the  elements  of  which  it 
was  composed.  Sensations  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
memory  and  speech,  in  lieu  of  reproducing  their  signs  separately, 
reflected  them  all  together  in  their  simultaneous  action.  Thought 
was  wholly  sympathetic.  That  which  demonstrates  it  is,  that  the 
most  ancient  languages  offer  this  character  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  them  the  word  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  phrase, — otherwise 
speaking,  they  talked  by  phrases,  and  not  by  words.  Each  expres- 
sion is  the  complete  organism,  of  which  the  pai'ts  are  not  onlj' 
appendices  one  of  another,  but  are  inclosed  within  each  other,  or  arc 
tightly  interlocked.  This  is  what  philologists  have  termed  aggluti- 
nation, polt/gynthetism.  Such  manner  of  expressing  oneself  is  doubt- 
less little  favorable  to  perspicuity ;  but,  besides  that  the  first  men  were 
far  from  possessing  the  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  our  time,  their 
conception  was  sufficiently  simple  to  be  seized  without  great  labor 
of  reflection.  Furthermore,  men,  without  doubt,  tlien  understood 
each  other  rather  by  intuition  than  through  reasoning.  AVhat  they 
sought  for  was  an  intimate  relation  between  their  sentiments  and 
those  vocal  signs,  by  the  help  of  which  the  former  could  be  manifested; 
and  these  relations  once  established,  they  were  perceived  and  com- 
prehended like  the  play  of  the  features,  like  the  meaning  of  a  gesture, 
rather  spontaneously  than  through  analysis  of  their  parts. 

In  whatever  method  we  would  explain  to  ourselves,  however,  this 
primitive  characteristic  of  human  speech,  it  is  now-a-days  not  the 
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less  determined.  The  history  of  languages  is  but  the  continual 
march  from  synthesis  towards  analysis.  Everj-where  one  beholds  a 
first  idiom  giving  place  to  a  vulgar  tongue,  that  does  not  constitute, 
to  speak  correctly,  a  diiFerent  idiom,  but  which  is  a  vernacular  in  its 
second  phasis,  that  is,  at  a  period  more  analytical.  Wliilst  the 
primitive  tongue  is  overloaded  with  flexions  in  order  to  express  the 
more  delicate  relations  of  thought,  richer  in  images  if  perhaps  poorer 
in  ideas,  the  modern  dialect  is  clearer,  more  explicit,  —  separating 
that  which  the  ancients  crowded  together ;  breaking  up  the  mechan- 
isms of  the  ancient  tongue  so  as  to  give  to  each  idea,  and  to  each 
relation,  its  isolated  expression. 

And  here  let  not  the  expressions  be  confounded  with  the  words. 
The  words,  otherwise  called  the  elements,  that  enter  into  the  exj^res- 
sion,  are  short,  generally  monosyllabic,  furnished  nearly  all  with 
short  vowels  or  with  simple  consonants ;  but  these  words  disappear 
in  the  expressions  within  which  they  enter ; — one  does  not  seize  them 
more  than  can  the  eye,  in  the  color  green,  distinguish  the  blue  and 
yellow.  The  composing  words  are  pressed  {imbricated,  to  speak  with 
botanists),  to  such  degree,  that  one  might  call  them,  according  to 
the  comparison  of  Jacob  Grimm,  blades  of  herbage  in  a  grass-plot. 
And  that  which  takes  place,  for  the  composition  of  the  exjiressions, 
happens  also  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  so  strin- 
gently cling  to  them,  viz :  the  same  simplicity  of  sounds,  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  must  nevertheless  allow  all  the  parts  of  its  organ- 
ism to  be  seized.  "  Ifo  .primitive  tongue,"  wi-ites  M.  Jacob  Gkimm, 
in  his  memoir  on  the  origin  of  speech,  "  possesses  a  duplication  of 
consonant.  This  doubling  arises  solely  from  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  diiFerent  consonants."  At  the  secondary  epoch  there  appear  the 
diphthongs  and  breakages  [brisements] ;  whereas  the  tertiary  is  char- 
acterized by  softenings  and  by  other  alterations  in  the  vowels. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  Sanscrit  which  has  made  evident  these  curious 
laws  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  languages.  The  Sanscrit,  with 
its  admirable  richness  of  grammatical  forms,  its  eight  cases,  its  six 
moods, — its  numerous  terminations  and  its  varied  forms  enouncing, 
alongside  of  the  principal  idea,  a  host  of  accessor}-  notions — was  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  study  of  the  growth  and  decline  of  a  tongue.  At 
its  debut,  in  the  Rig-vcda,  the  language  appears  with  this  synthetic, 
character;  these  continual  inversions,  these  complex  expressions  that 
we  just  now  signalized  as  conditions  in  the  primordial  exercise  of 
thought.  Aftervvards  follows  the  Sanscrit  of  the  grand  epopees  of 
India.  The  language  had  then  acquired  more  suppleness,  whilst 
preserving,  nevertheless,  the  rigidity  of  its  pristine  processes :  but 
soon  the  grammatical  edifice  becomes  decomposed.    The  Pali,  which 
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corresponds  to  its  first  age  of  alteration,  is  stamped  with  a  renuirk- 
able  spirit  of  analysis.  "The  laws  that  presided  over  the  formation 
of  this  tongue,"  writes  Euiife.vK  BriixouF,*  "are  those  of  which  the 
application  is  discernible  in  other  idioms,  at  diverse  epochas  and  iu 
very  different  countries.  Thc-sc  laws  arc  general,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  necessary.  Let  the  Latin,  in  fact,  be  compared  with  the  lan- 
guages which  are  derived  from  it ;  the  ancient  Teutonic  dialects 
with  tlic  tongues  of  the  same  origin;  the  ancient  Greek  with  the 
modern ;  the  Sanscrit  with  the  numerous  popular  dialects  of  India ; 
and  the  same  principles  will  be  seen  to  develop  themselves,  the  same 
laws  to  be  applicable.  The  organic  inflections  of  the  mother  tongues 
subsist  in  part,  but  in  an  evident  state  of  alteration.  More  generally 
they  disappear,  and  are  replaced ;  the  cases  by  particles,  the  tenses 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  These  processes  vary  from  one  tongue  to 
another,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  It  is  always  analysis, 
whether  a  synthetical  language  finds  itself  suddenly  spoken  by  bar- 
barians who,  not  undei-standing  the  structure,  suppress  and  replace 
its  inflexions ;  or  whether,  abandoned  to  its  own  course,  and  by  dint 
of  being  cultivated,  it  tends  towards  decomposition,  and  to  subdi- 
vide the  signs  representative  of  ideas  and  of  the  relations  them- 
selves." 

The  Prakrit,  which  represents  the  secondary  age  of  alteration  in 
ancient  tongues,  is  submitted  to  the  same  analogies.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  less  rich  ;  on  the  other,  simple  and  more  facile.  Finally, 
the  Kawi,  ancient  idiom  of  .Java,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit ; 
wherein  this  language,  deprived  of  its  inflexions,  has  taken  in  their 
place  the  prepositions  and  the  vernacular  dialects  of  that  island. 
These  three  tongues,  themselves  formed  through  derivation  from  the 
Sanscrit,  soon  undergo  the  same  lot  as  their  mother :  they  become, 
each  in  its  turn,  dead,  learned,  and  sacred  languages, — the  Pali,  in 
tlu!  isle  of  Ceylon  and  in  Indo-China ;  tlie  I'rakrit  among  the  Ujainas ; 
the  Kawi  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Bali  and  Madoura ;  and  in  their 
place  arise  in  India  dialects  more  popular  still,  the  tongues  Goiirs, 
ffindee,  Cashmerian,  Bengalee,  the  dialect  of  Guzcrat,  the  Mahratta, 
&c.,  together  with  the  other  vulgar  idioms  of  Ilindostan,  of  which 
the  system  is  far  less  learned.^ 

Lansuajfes  of  the  regions  intermediarv  between  India  and  the 
Caucasus  ofler,  in  their  relation  and  afhliation,  differences  of  the 
same  order.  At  the  more  ancient  periods  appear  the  Zend  and  the 
Parsi,  bound  together  through  a  close  relationship  with  the  Sanscrit, 
but  corresponding  to  two  different  developments  of  the  faculty  of 

*  Euai  tur  U  Pali,  par  E.  Bubnodf  et  Chr.  Lassen. 

'  Ebnest  Renan,  Op.  cit.,  "de  I'origine  du  laugagc,"  p.  22. 
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speeeli.  The  Zend,  notwithstanding  its  traits  of  resemblance  with 
the  Yedie  Sanscrit,  allows  oui'  perceiving,  as  it  were,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  a  labor  of  condensation  in  the  pronunciation,  and  of  analysis 
in  the  expression.  It  wears  all  the  external  guise  of  a  tongue  with 
flexions  [langue  a  flexion) ;  but  at  the  epoch  of  the  Sassanides  [a.  d. 
224  to  644]  as  M.  Spiegel  remarks,  it  already  commences  to  dis- 
robe itself  of  them.  The  tendency  to  analysis  makes  itself  by  far  more 
felt  in  the  old  Persic,  or  Parsi ;  and,  in  modern  Persian,  decomposi- 
tion has  attained  its  ultimate  term. 

"We  might  reproduce  the  same  observations  for  the  languages  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Armenian  and  the  Georgian;  for  Semitic  tongues, 
by  comparing  the  Rahhinical  with  the  ancient  Hebrew;  but  what  has 
been  already  said  suffices  for  the  comprehension  of  the  fact. 

The  cause  of  these  transformations  is  found  in  the  very  condition 
of  a  tongue,  in  the  method  through  which  it  moulds  itself  upon  the 
impressions  and  wants  of  the  mind, — it  proceeds  from  its  own  mode 
of  generation.  An  idiom  is  an  organism  subject,  like  every  organ- 
ism, to  the  laws  of  development.  One  must  not,  writes  "Wilhelm 
vox  HuLJiBOLDT,  cousidcr  a  language  as  a  product  dead  and  formed 
but  once ;  it  is  an  animate  being  and  ever  creative.  Human  thought 
elaborates  itself  with  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  and  of  this  thought, 
language  is  a  manifestation.  An  idiom  cannot,  therefore,  remain 
stationary ;  it  walks,  it  develops  itself,  it  grows  up,  it  fortifies  itself, 
it  becomes  old,  and  it  reaches  decrepitude. 

The  tongue  sets  forth  with  a  first  phonetic  radical,  which  renders 
the  sensation  in  all  its  simplicity  and  its  generality.  This  is  not  yet 
a  verb,  nor  an  adjective,  nor  a  substantive ;  it  is  a  word  that  expresses 
the  common  sensation  that  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  gramma- 
tical categories ;  which  translates  the  sentiment  of  welfare,  of  plea- 
sure, of  pain,  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  light,  or  of  heat.  In  the  use  that 
is  made  of  speech,  there  is  doubtless  by  turns  a  sense  verbal  or 
nominal,  adverbial  or  qualifying ;  but  nothing,  however,  in  its  form 
indicates  or  specifies  such  a  part  [role).  Yevj  simple  languages  are 
still  nearly  all  at  this  elementary  stage.  It  is  at  a  later  day  only  that 
the  mind  creates  those  formswhich  are  called  members  of  a  discourse. 
These  had  existed  without  doubt  virtually,  but  the  intelligence  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  distinguishing  them  profoundly  by  an  essential 
form.  Subsequently  there  forms  went  on  multiplying  themselves ; 
but  their  abundance  no  less  than  their  nature  has  varied  according 
to  countries  and  to  races.  Sometimes  it  is  upon  the  verb  that 
imagination  has  exhausted  all  the  shades  of  expi-ession ;  at  others  it 
is  to  the  substantive  that  it  has  attributed  these  modifications.  Mind 
has  been  more  or  less  inventive,  and  more  or  less  rational :  it  has 
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seized  licrc  upon  delicacies  which  completely  escaped  it  tnere ;  and 
in  the  clumsiest  tongues  one  remarks  shadowiugs,  or  gradations, 
that  are  wanting  to  the  most  refined.  Of  this  let  us  give  an  example : 
— the  Sanscrit  is  a  great  deal  richer  than  Greek  in  the  manner  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  expresses  the  relationship  of  the  noun  to  a  phrase, 
and  the  relations  of  words  between  themselves.  It  possesses  a  far 
deeper  and  much  purer  sentiment  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  of 
its  intrinsic  value :  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  conception  of  the  mood 
in  a  verb,  considered  as  distinct  from  time,  escaped  it,  —  the  verbal 
nature  of  the  infinitive  remained  to  it  unknown.  Sanscrit  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  yields  to  Greek,  which,  moreover,  is  united  to  it 
by  very  tight  bands. 

Thus  then,  liuman  intelligence  did  not  arrive  in  eveiy  language 
to  tlie  same  degree,  and  consequently  it  did  not  create  the  same 
secondary  wheel-work.  The  general  mechanism  presented  itself 
everywhere  the  same ;  because  tliis  mechanism  proceeds  from  the 
internal  nature  of  our  mind,  and  this  nature  is  the  same  for  all 
mankind. 

The  genius  of  each  tongue,  then,  marked  out  its  pattern  ;  and  this 
genius  has  been  more  or  less  fecund,  exhibits  more  or  less  of  mobility. 
Words  have  constantly  represented  the  same  order  of  objects,  because 
these  objects  do  not  change  according  to  countries  or  according  to 
races ;  but  they  are  offered  under  aspects  the  most  varied,  and  these 
aspects  have  not  always  been  identical  under  different  skies  and 
apid  diverse  societies.  Hence  the  creation  of  words  in  unequal 
number  to  represent  the  same  sum-total  of  known  objects.  Tlie 
brilliant  imagination  of  one  people  has  been  a  never-failing  source 
of  new  words,  of  novel  forms;  at  the  same  time  that,  amongst 
others,  the  idea  has  remained  almost  embryonic,  and  the  object  ever 
presented  itself  under  the  same  aspect.  If  given  impressions  were 
paramount,  the  words  by  which  they  were  translated  became  greatly 
multiplied. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  there  was  a  host  of  expressions  to  render 
the  idea  of  horse.  In  Sanscrit,  the  language  of  Hindost^n,  where  the 
elephant  plays  a  part  as  important  as  the  horse  among  ourselves, 
words  abound  to  designate  this  pachyderm.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
nominated aa  "the  twice-drinking  animal,"  sometimes  as  "he  who 
has  two  teeth ;"  sometimes  as  "the  animal  with  proboscis."  And 
that  which  happens  for  substantives  occurs  also  for  verbs.  Among 
the  American  tongues,  spoken  by  populations  who  had  few  objects 
before  their  sight,  but  whose  life  consisted  altogether  in  action  and 
feeling,  verbal  forms  are  singularly  multitudinous.  On  the  opposite 
hand,  in  Sanscrit  and  in  Greek,  which  were  spoken  in  the  presence 
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of  a  civilization  already  advanced,  amid  an  infinitude  of  productions 
of  nature  or  of  industry,  tlie  nouns  take  precedence  over  the  verbs. 
Here  the  richness  of  the  cases  dispenses  with  the  rigorous  sense  of 
prepositions,  as  occurs  in  Greek ;  whereas  among  ourselves,  who  in 
French  possess  no  longer  any  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  exacts 
that  our  prepositions  should  be  well  defined.  Hence,  then,  the  life 
itself  of  a  people  has  been  the  source  of  the  modifications  operated 
in  its  tongue,  and  each  idiom  has  pursued  its  development  after  its 
own  fashion. 

Two  causes  combine  towards  effecting  an  alteration  of  languages, 
viz :  their  development  within  themselves,  and  their  contact  with 
foreign  idioms, — above  all  with  such  as  belong  to  families  altogether 
distinct ;  but  the  second,  compared  to  the  first,  is  of  small  account. 
The  influence  of  neighboring  foreign  tongues  introduces  some  new 
words  and  sundry  locutions,  certain  "  idiotisms ;"  but  it  cannot,  without 
diiSculty,  inject  into  ahen  speech  those  grammatical  forms  which  are 
its  own  heritage.  Its  influence  re-acts  much  more  upon  the  style  than 
on  the  grammar.  If  two  languages  of  distinct  families  are  spoken  by 
neighboring  populations,  or  by  those  living  in  perpetual  contact,  it  or- 
dinarily happens  that  the  most  analytical  tongue  forces  its  processes  to 
penetrate  into  that  which  is  the  less  so.  Thence  it  is  that  the  German, 
brought  into  contact  with  the  French,  loses  a  portion  of  its  syntheti- 
cal expressions,  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  those  compound 
phrases  which  it  received  from  the  Asiatic  speech  whence  it  issued ; 
and  that  the  French,  when  spoken  by  Negroes,  is  stripped  of  its 
grammatical  richness,  and  becomes  simplified  almost  to  the  level  of 
an  Afi-ican  tongue.  In  the  same  manner  the  Armorican,  or  Bas- 
Breton,  whilst  preserving  the  ground-work  of  Celtic  grammar,  is 
now-a-days  spoken  under  a  form  that  recalls  more  of  French  than  of 
the  ancient  Armorican. 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  the  crossing  of  languages,  like  that  of 
races,  has  really  not  been  very  deep.  Once  invaded  by  a  stranger- 
tongue,  one  of  a  nature  more  logical  in  its  processes,  the  old  lan- 
guage either  has  not  undergone  more  than  superficial  alterations,  or 
has  disappeared  entirely,  without  bequeathing  to  the  idiom  which 
followed  it  any  inheritance  but  that  of  a  few  words.  Such  is  what 
happened  to  Latin  as  regards  the  Gallic  (Gaulois).  This  Celtic 
tongue  is  completely  supplanted  by  the  idiom  of  the  Romans,  and  has 
left  no  other  vestiges  of  its  existence  than  a  few  words,  together  with, 
doubtless,  some  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  also  that  have  passed 
into  the  French.  One  perceives  equally  well  in  English,  here  and 
there,  words  and  locutions  that  appertain  to  the  "Welsh ;  and  which. 
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ill  coiise((noii(.'e,  must  be  ii  heritage  of  the  tougue  whilom  spoken  by 
the  Kehd  of  Albion. 

If  the  grammatical  dispossession  of  a  language  could  have  been 
wronght  gratliuillv,  one  ought  to  find  some  mixed  phrases  at  the 
living  period  of  those  tongues  that  have  been  driven  out  by  others. 
Xow,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Basque,  for  example,  foreign  in 
origin  both  to  French  and  Spanish,  has  iiidt'cd  been  altered  through 
the  adoption  of  a  few  words  and  a  few  locutions  borrowed  from  these 
languages,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and,  as  it  were,  invested ;  but 
it  evermore  clings  to  the  basis  of  its  structure,  the  vital  princijile 
of  its  organism  ;  and  a  Franco-Basque,  or  a  Basco-Spauish,  is  not 
spoken,  nowhere  has  ever  been  spoken.  Modern  Greek  has  appro- 
priated many  words  from  Turkish,  no  less  than  from  Italian,  as  well 
as  some  expressions  of  both  tongues ;  but  its  entire  construction 
remains  fundamentally  Hellenic,  notwithstanding  that  it  belongs 
to  the  analytical  period,  and  that  the  ancient  Greek  was  still 
emerging  from  the  synthetic.  Again,  the  Persian,  which  is  so 
imbued  with  Arabic  words  that  writers  of  this  language  often  inter- 
calate sentences  wholly  Arabic  in  their  discourses,  remains,  never- 
theless, completely  Indo-Germanic  as  concerns  its  grammar.  But 
we  have  not  seen  that  this  tongue  has  ever  associated  the  Persian 
declension  with  the  Arabic  conjugation,  or  yoked  the  Persian  pre- 
positions to  Semitic  affixes  and  suffixes.  Finally,  the  Osraanlee 
Turkish,  besides  incorporating  words  of  every  language  with  which 
the  Turks  have  been  in  contact  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  has 
purloined  all  its  scientific  nomenclature  from  the  Arabs,  most  of  its 
polite  diplomatic  phrases  from  the  Persians;  but,  whilst  fusing 
Semitic  as  well  as  Indo-European  exotic  words  into  its  copia  ver- 
borum,  the  radical  structure  of  its  so-called  Tartarian  [or,  Turanian] 
grammar,  no  less  than  its  original  vocabulary,  is  still  so  tenaciously 
preserved,  that  a  coarse  Siberian  Yakut  can  even  now,  after  ages  of 
ancestral  separation,  communicate  his  simple,  ideas  to  the  intelligence 
of  a  Constantinopolitan  Turko-Sybarite. 

All  these  considerations  show  us,  therefore,  that  the  families  of 
tongues  are  assemblages  {des  ensembles)  very  distinct,  and  the  results 
of  a  diversified  order  of  the  creative  faculty  of  speech.  This  fiiculty 
does  not,  then,  appear  to  us  as  absolutely  identical  in  its  action  ;  and 
we  must  necessarily  admit  that  it  corresponds,  under  its  different 
forms,  to  races  of  mankind  possessing  diffiarent  faculties,  as  well  for 
speech  as  for  ideas.  This  is  what  the  study  of  the  principal  classes 
or  families  of  tongues  will  make  still  more  evident ;  seeing  that  we 
shall  find  them  in  a  relation  sufficiently  striking  to  the  difterent 
human  races. 
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One  of  the  most  skilful  philologists  of  Gennany,  M.  A.  F.  Pott, 
Professor  of  Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Halle,  has  recently 
combated  (in  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Inequality  of  Human  Races, 
viewed  especially  as  regards  the  Constitution  of  their  Speech,^)  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  unique  primitive  language,  whence  all  othei's  are  supposed 
to  have  issued ;  and  he  has  shown  that  it  has  no  more  foundation  than 
that  which  would  make  all  the  species  of  one  and  the  same  genus 
issue  from  a  single  individual,  and  all  varieties  from  one  primitive 
type.  He  has  claimed  for  languages  an  ethnological  character,  suited 
to  the  classification  of  races,  not  less  certain  than  the  physical  type 
and  the  corporeal  forms.  Perhaps  even,  he  observes,  the  idiom 
is  a  criterion  more  certain  than  the  physical  constitution.  Does  not 
speech,  in  fact,  reflect  the  intelligence  better,  —  is  not  language 
more  competent  to  give  the  latter's  measurement,  than  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  dimensions  of  the  facial  angle,  and  the  amplitude  of 
the  cranium?  A  powerful  mind  may  inhabit  a  slender  and  mis- 
shapen body,  whilst  a  well-made  tongue,  rich  in  fonns  and  nuances, 
could  not  take  its  birth  among  intellects  infirm  or  degenerate.  This 
observation  of  M.  Pott  is  just ;  but  it  ought  likewise  to  be  allowed 
that  the  classification  of  languages  oifers,  perhaps,  more  uncertainty 
than  that  of  races  considered  physiologically.  The  truth  of  this 
remark  of  M.  Pott  must,  nevertheless,  be  restricted ;  because  speech 
is  not  the  complete  measure  of  intelligence,  taken  in  the  aggregate. 
It  is  merely  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  perception  of  relationships, 
of  sensibility,  and  of  memory :  because  we  shall  see,  further  on,  that 
some  peoples,  very  far  advanced  in  civilization,  could  have  a  language 
very  imperfect  in  its  forms ;  at  the  same  time  that  some  savage  tribes 
do  speak  an  idiom  possessing  a  certain  grammatical  richness. 

SECTION"  m. 

Philologists  who  have,  devoted  themselves  to  the  comparative  study 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  MM.  F.  Bopp  and  Pott,  in  particular, 
have  established  the  more  or  less  close  relationship  of  these  tongues 
amongst  each  other.  All,  with  the  exception  of  some  idioms,  of 
which  we  shall  treat  anon,  offer  the  same  grammatical  system,  and 
a  vocabulary  whose  words  can  be  attached  one  to  another  through 
the  rules  of  etymology.  I  say  the  rules,  because  etymology  now-a- 
days  possesses  its  own,  and  is  no  longer  governed  by  arbitrary,  often 
ingenious,  but  chimerical  distinctions.     Through  the  attentive  com- 

'  Die  Unglfichheit  menschlicher  Rassm  haupsachlich  vom  Sprachicissenscka/ilichm  Standpunktt, 
unler  hesonderer  Brrurhskhligung  von  des  Grafen  VON  Gobineau  gleichnamigm  Werhe;  Lemgo 
&  DetmoM,  8to.,  185G. 
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parison  of  tlic  diungt's  tliat  well-known  words  have  undergone  in 
passing  from  one  language  into  anotlier,  modern  philology  has  be- 
come enabled  to  grasp  the  laws  of  permut;itiou  as  regards  the  letters, 
and  tlie  regular  proeesses  for  the  exchange  of  sounds.  These  facts 
once  settled,  it  has  become  possible  to  trace  backward  words,  in  appear- 
ance strangely  dissimilar,  to  a  common  root  which  stands  forth  as  the 
type  whence  modifieatious  have  produced  all  these  derivative  words. 

It  is  iu  the  Sanscrit  that  this  type  has  been  discovered ;  or,  at  the 
very  least,  the  Sanscrit  presents  itself  under  a  form  much  more 
ancient  than  the  European  formations ;  and,  iu  consequence,  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  that  type  of  which  we  can  no  longer  grasp  any 
but  the  diversihed  derivatives. 

In  like  manner,  the  grammar  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  in  its 
fundamental  forms,  is  recognized  in  the  Sanscrit  grammar.  This 
grammar,  of  which  we  specitied  above  the  character  and  richness, 
incloses,  so  to  speak,  in  substance,  those  of  all  the  European  idioms. 
The  elements  which  compose  these  idioms  are  like  so  many  debris  of 
a  more  ancient  tongue,  whose  model  singularly  approximates  to  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  languages  of  Europe  have  not 
each  their  own  riches  and  their  individual  genius  besides.  ■  In  cer- 
tain points  they  are  often  more  developed  than  the  Sanscrit.  But, 
tctken  in  their  collective  amplitude,  they  are  certainly  branches  more 
impoverished  than  that  which  constitutes  the  Sanscrit.  These 
branches  appertain  to  a  common  source  that  is  called  Indo-European 
or  Indo-Germanic.  The  sap  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  exhausted 
itself  little  by  little;  and  those  branches  luost  distant  from  the  trunk 
have  no  longer  anything  like  the  youth,  fulness,  and  life,  which  flow 
in  the  vessels  of  the  branches  of  primary  formation. 

Hence  the  languages  of  Europe  belong  to  a  great  family,  that,  at 
an  early  hour,  divided  itself  into  many  branches,  of  whose  common 
ancestor  we  are  ignorant,  but  of  whom  we  encounter  in  the  Sanscrit 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  collateral  lines.  We  have  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  Persic  (Parsi)  and  the  Zend  were  two  tongues 
very  intimately  allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  They  are  consequently  sisters: 
and,  whilst  cei-tain  tongues  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Greek  and  the 
Shlavic  languages,  recall,  in  a  sufficiently  striking  manner,  the  Sans- 
crit ;  others,  the  Germanic  tongues,  hold  more  closely  to  the  Persic 
and  the  Zend. 

Comparison  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  caused  them  to  be 
grouped  into  four  great  classes,  representing,  as  it  were,  so  many  sis- 
ters from  the  same  mother,  but  sisters  who  have  not  been  called  to  an 
equality  of  partition.  The  more  one  advances  toward  the  East,  the 
more  are  found  those  tongues  that  have  partaken  of  the  inheritance. 
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WTiilst  the  Sclavonic  idioms,  and  in  particular  the  Lithuanian  family, 
have  preserved,  almost  without  alteration,  the  mould  of  which  Sans- 
crit yields  us  the  most  ancient  product,  the  Celtic  languages,  driven 
away  to  the  West,  remind  us  only  in  a  sufficiently-remote  manner  of 
the  mother-tongue ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  thought  that  they 
constituted  a  group  apart. 

This  distribution  of  languages  in  Europe,  co-relative  in  their  affi- 
nity with  the  antique  idioms  once  spoken  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is  an  incontestable  index  to  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  peoples  who  speak  them.  One  cannot  here  sup- 
pose a  foi-tuitous  circumstance.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  these  tribes 
issuing  from  Asia  had  impinged  one  against  another ;  and  the  Celts, 
as  the  most  ancient  immigrants  on  the  European  continent,  have 
ended  by  becoming  its  most  occidental  inhabitants. 

We  have  been  saying  that  the  European  languages  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic  stock  are  referred  to  four  families.  We  have  already  enume- 
rated the  Celtic,  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  the  Shlavic  tongues.  The 
fourth  family,  which  may  be  called  Pelasgic,  comprehends  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  all  the  laua;ua<jes  that  have  issued  from  them.  Let 
us  examine  separately  the  characteristics  of  these  linguistic  families, 
whose  destinies,  posteriorly  to  the  populations  which  spoke  them, 
have  exercised  such  influence  upon  those  of  humanity. 

The  Greco-Latin  group  has  received  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  Greece 
and  Italy  having  been  peopled  originally  by  a  common  race,  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  whose  idiom  maj-  be  considered  as  the  (souche)  source  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  The  first  of  these  tongues  is  not,  in  fact,  as 
had  been  fonnerly  imagined,  the  "mother"  of  the  other.  They  are 
simply  two  sisters :  and  if  a  difterent  age  is  to  be  assigned  to  them, 
the  Latin  possesses  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  elder.  Indeed,  this 
language  presents  a  more  archaic  character  than  the  classical  Greek. 
The  most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Hellenic  idiom,  that  of  the  u^olians, 
resembles  the  Latin  much  more  than  the  later  dialects  of  Greek. 
Whilst,  in  this  last  tongue,  the  presence  of  the  article  announces  the 
secondary  period,  at  the  same  time  that  contractions  are  already  nu- 
merous, the  synthetical  character  is  more  pronounced  in  Latin ;  its 
grammatical  elements  have  not  yet  been  separated  into  so  many  dif- 
ferent words;  and  the  phraseology,  as  well  as  the  conjugation  and  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  declensions,  possess  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  which  we  encounter  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  Latin  vocabu- 
lary contains,  over  and  above,  a  multitude  of  words  whose  archaic 
form  is  altogether  Sanscrit.  This  language  has  moreover  passed,  in 
its  grammatical  forms  and  its  syntax,  through  a  series  of  transforma- 
tions that  we  can  follow  from  the  most  ancient  epigraphic  and  poeti- 
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cal  raonnmeiUs  liack  to  the  authors  ofthc  IVth  and  Vth  century  before 
our  era.  Lutiu  itself  was  nothing  more  tlian  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Italic  tongues,  and  which  comprehended  three 
branches, — the  Japygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italiot.  Those  again, 
in  their  turn,  subdivide  themselves  into  two  branches :  the  iirst  con- 
stituting the  Latin  proper,  and  the  second  comprising  the  dialects  of 
the  Ombrians,  the  Marses,  the  Volsciaus,  and  the  Samnites. 

"We  are  acijuaiuted  with  the  Japygian  tongue  solely  through  some 
inscriptions  found  in  Calabria,  and  belonging  to  the  Mcssaprine  dia- 
lect Their  decipherment  is  as  yet  little  advanced ;  notwithstanding 
the  laboi-3  that  comparative  philology  has  undertaken  in  these  latter 
days :'  but,  what  of  it  is  understood  suffices  to  exhibit  to  us  an  Indo- 
European  tongue,  which  becomes  recognizable  in  a  much  more  certain 
manner  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Italiot  languages ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
tongues  somewhat-closely  allied  to  the  Latin,  and  whose  forms 
approximate  already,  in  sundry  respects,  more  to  the  Sanscrit. 

The  comparison  of  these  last  idioms  to  their  Asiatic  prototype  per- 
mits us  not  merely  to  seize  the  relationship  of  the  tribes  that  spoke 
them.  It  enables  us  to  judge,  also,  of  the  degi-ee  of  civilization  which 
they  had  attained  when  they  penetrated  into  Europe.  In  fact,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  philologues  of  Ger- 
many, M.  Tn.  JMoMMSEN,  those  words  that  we  discover  at  once  with  the 
same  signification,  in  the  different  Indo-European  tongues, — except, 
be  it  well  understood,  the  modilications  which  became  elaborated  ac- 
cording to  the  inherent  genius  and  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  these 
languages — give  us  the  measure  of  the  social  state  of  the  emigrant 
race  at  the  moment  of  its  departure.  jS^ow,  all  the  names  of  cattle, 
of  domestic  animals,  for  ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog,  goose,*  are  the  same 
in  Sanscrit,  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  German.  Ilence,  the  Indo- 
European  population  knew,  upon  entering  Europe,  how  to  rear  cattle. 
We  see  also  that  they  understood  the  art  of  constructing  carts,  yokes. 
and  fixed  habitations ;'  that  the  use  of  salt'"  was  common  with  them  ; 

'  See  on  this  subject  the  learned  works  of  F.  G.  Geotefend,  entitled, — Rudimenta  lingua 
Umbrica  ex  imcriplionibui  aniiquia  enodata  (Hanover,  1835) ; — of  S.  Th.  Aufkeciit,  and  A. 
KinciiHOFF,  Die  Umblischm  Sprachdenkmiiler  {BerXm,  1839); — and  of  Th.  Mommsen,  Z>ie  iAn- 
lenlaluchen  Dialtcte  (Leipzig,  1850). 

•  Sanscrit  gam,  Latin  bos,  Greek  (JoCf,  French  bauf,  English  beef: — Sanscrit  avis,  Latin 
ovit,  Greek  oij,  English  theep : — Sanscrit  avas,  Latin  equus,  Greek  U^toi,  English  horae.  The 
mutation  of  P  into  Q  is  again  met  with  in  passing  from  the  Cmbrian  and  tlie  Sanscrit  into 
Latin ;  for  example,  pia  for  quia ;  Sanscrit  hanaaa,  Latin  anaer,  Greek  ^fiv ;  and  tlie  same  f"r 
ptcua,  taurua,  cania,  &c. 

•  Sanscrit yuyam,  Latin  juyum,  Greek  {ilyov,  French  joug,  English  yoke: — Sanscrit  ahahas. 
Latin  aiia,  Greek  iiuv  whence  i/iafa,  French  ehar,  English  car: — Sanscrit  damaa,  Latin 
domua.  Gr^ek  l6itii(: — .Sanscrit  vteaa,  Latin  vicua,  Greek  iiKot;  English  houae. 

>"  Sanscrit  aaraa,  Latin  aal,  Greek  iXat,  French  ael,  English  aalt. 
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that  they  all  divided  the  year  into  lunar  months,  and  counted  regu- 
larly up  to  more  thau  100,"  according  to  the  decimal  system ;  and 
that  they  professed  a  worship  similar  to  that  depicted  for  us  in  the 
Eig-veda. 

But,  as  a  counter-proof, — the  words  that  we  simply  encounter  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Sanscrit  in  their 
proper  sense,  and  of  which  only  a  remote  etymological  radical  can 
be  discovered,  become  witnesses,  in  their  own  turn,  for  the  progres- 
sions that  had  been  accomplished  in  Europe.  They  unfold  to  us 
what  had  been  the  acquirements  in  common,  which  the  Pelasgi  pos- 
sessed prior  to  their  complete  separation  into  Hellenic  and  into 
Italic  populations."^  "We  thence  learn  how  it  is  that  fi-om  this  Pe- 
lasgie  epoch  dates  the  establishment  of  regular  agricultui-e,  —  the 
cultivation  of  the  cei'eals,  of  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Finally,  those 
words  possessed  by  the  Latin  alone,  but  which  the  Greek  has  not 
yet  acquired,  display  the  progress  accomplished  by  the  Italic  popula- 
tions after  they  had  peneti'ated  into  the  Peninsula.  For  instance, 
the  word  expressing  the  idea  of  "  boat"  {navis,  Sanscrit  ndus),  and 
which  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  "  ship"  (French  navire,  and  by 
us  preserved  in  navy,  &c.),  belongs  to  the  three  languages  as  well  as 
that  which  renders  the  idea  of  "  oar."  The  Pelasgi  had,  therefore, 
imported  with  them  firom  Asia,  acquaintance  with  transportations 
by  water;  but  the  words  for  sail,  mast,  and  yard,  are  exclusively 
Latin.  It  was,  consequently,  the  Italic  people  who  invented  (for 
themselves)  navigation  by  sails;  and  this  circumstance  completes 
the  demonstration,  that  it  was  through  the  north  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  that  the  Pelasgi  must  have  penetrated  into  it.'^ 

We  are,  unfortunately,  still  perplexed  as  to  what  was  the  precise 
idiom  of  these  Pelasgi.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  living  tongue  of  the 
Albanians,  or  Skippetars,  that  the  least  adulterated  descendant  of 

"  The  names  of  numbers  axe  the  same  up  to  a  hundred,  and  the  numeral  system  is  iden- 
tical. 

"  [My  colleague,  M.  Maury,  writes  me  that  his  Histoire  des  Eeligiom  de  la  Griet  Antique 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  publishing  by  Ladrange,  Paris),  is  on  the  point  of  issue  —  Feb.  1857.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  long  years  of  research,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  great  light  upon  ante-Hellenic 
events.  In  another  equally -interesting  field,  the  iliiatigcs  Historiques  of  our  friend  M 
Ebnkst  Renas  (now  in  press)  will  explore  many  points  of  contact,  or  of  disunion,  between 
Sanscritic  and  Semitic  languages  and  history.  —  G.  R.  G.] 

"  [This  interesting  method  of  resuscitating  facts  long  entombed  in  the  ashes  of  ante- 
history,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Datid  F.  Weixland's  views,  "On  the  names  of 
animals  with  reference  to  Ethnology,"  in  a  paper  read  before  the  .■imerican  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  last  August.  But  I  know  of  it  only  through  a  very  condensed 
report  (A'ra-  York  Herald,  Aug.  26,  185')).  —G.  R.  G.] 
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tliis  idiom  must  bo  soui^ht  for."  Xotwithstiuuling  the  quantity  suf- 
lici'jutly  notowoi-thy  of  Greek  and  Shluvie  words  that  has  penetrated 
into  the  Albanian,  a  grammatical  system,  nearer  to  Sanscrit  than  the 
(ireek  atlords,  is  encountered  in  it  Such,  for  example,  is  the  de- 
clension of  the  determinate  adjective  through  a  pronominal  appendix, 
—  wiiich  is  observed  likewise  in  Sclavonic  tongues,  so  approximate, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Sanscrit.  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  very 
distinct  from  that  in  Greek,  and  denotes  a  system  of  flexion  less 
developed. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  neo-Latin  tongues,  born  from  the 
decomposition  of  Latin,  and  which  lost  little  by  little  the  synthetical 
character  and  the  flexions  of  their  mother.  I  will  but  remark,  that 
it  is  very  curious  to  establish  how  the  languages  issued  from  this 
stock  that  have  been  spoken  by  populations  whose  national  life  is 
very  slightl}'  developed,  are  those  which  present  an  analytical  con- 
stitution the  least  pronounced,  and  wherein  the  flexions  have  not 
became  so  greatly  impoverished.  The  Valaq  or  Roumanic,  the 
Rheto-Romain  or  dialect  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  are  certainly 
more  synthetic,  and  grammatically  less  impoverished  than  French  or 
Spanish.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  these  tongues  have  preserved 
their  more  complex  character,  they  have  become  still  more  altered 
in  respect  to  their  vocabulary;  and  one  feels  in  them  veiy  strongly 
the  influence  which  intermixture  of  races  exerts  upon  languages ; 
otherwise  called,  the  mingling  of  dift'erent  tongues.  The  verb  in  the 
Rheto-Romain,  for  instance,  is  conjugated  now-a-days  in  the  future 
tense  and  in  the  passive  form  like  a  German  verb. 

The  Sclavonic,  or  Letto-Shlave,  tongues  decompose  themselves  into 
several  groups  that  correspond  to  different  degrees  of  linguistic 
development.  The  Lettish  group,  or  Lithuanian  (which  comprehends 
the  Lithuanian,  properly  so  called,  the  Borussian  or  ancient  Prus- 
sian, and  the  Lettic  or  Livonian),  answers  to  a  period  less  advanced 
than  the  Shlavic  branch ;  for  example,  the  Lithuanian  substantive 
has  but  two  genders,  whilst  the  Shlave  recognizes  three.  The  Lithu- 
anian conjugation  does  not  distinguish  the  third  persons  of  the 
singular,  of  the  dual  and  the  plural.  The  Shlavic  conjugation,  on  the 
contrary,  clearly  distinguishes  seven  persons  in  the  plural  and  in  the 
singular.  But,  by  way  of  amends,  the  Lithuanian  keeps  in  its 
declension  the  seven  cases  and  the  dual,  so  characteristic  in  Sanscrit. 

"  See  on  this  subject  the  £ludea  Alhanaiaea  of  M.  J.  von  Hasn  published  at  Vieana  in 
18d4.  M.  A.  F.  Pott  has  made  the  observation,  that  the  Valaq  idiom  preserves  probably 
some  vestiges  of  this  antique  hinguagc  of  lUyria;  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  notabi;, 
seems  in  Wallachian  to  proceed  from  sources  foreign  to  Latin. 
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These  cases  are  even  occasionally  identical  with  those  of  tliis  last 
tongue.  The  Sclavonic,  or  Shlave,  idioms  properly  so  denominated, 
subdivide  themselves  into  two  branches,  that  of  the  south-west  and 
that  of  the  west.  The  first  comprises  the  Russian,  the  Bulgarian  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  most  ancient  Shlavic  form  (approximating  very 
much  to  the  idiom  termed  Cyrillic  or  ecclesiastical,  in  which  are 
composed  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Christian  literature  of 
this  race),  the  Blyrian,  the  Serhe  or  Servian,  the  Groat,  and  the  Slovine 
spoken  in  Carinthia,  in  Carniola,  a  part  of  Styria,  and  in  a  canton 
of  western  Hungary.  The  Shlavic  tongues  of  the  west  embrace  the 
Lckh  or  Polish,  the  Teheq  or  Bohemian,  the  Sozab  or  Wendic  (popu- 
lar dialect  of  Lusace),  and  the  Polah, — that  has  disappeared  like  the 
ancient  Prussian,  and  which  was  spoken  by  the  Sclavonic  tiibes  who 
of  yore  were  spread  along  both  banks  of  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  Germanic  languages  attach  themselves  (we  have  already  said), 
more  to  the  Zend  and  the  Persic  than  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  Persic 
and  Zeud  are  part  of  a  group  of  tongues  that  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  Iranian  languages.  It  embraces  again  many  other  idioms, 
of  which  several  have  disappeared.  To  it  are  attached  notably  the 
Affghan  or  Pushtu,  the  Beloodchi  spoken  in  Beloodchistdn,  the  Kurd, 
the  Arrrteiiian,  and  the  Ossete — which  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than 
the  language  of  those  people  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Albanian,  the  Aghovans  of  Ai'menian  authors.  This^  narrow  bond 
between  the  Germanic  and  the  Iranian  languages  tells  us  plainly 
whence  issued  the  populations  which  spread  themselves  over  ceuti-al 
Europe,  and  that  veiy  likely  drove  before  them  the  Celts.  The 
atfinity  that  binds  these  Germanic  tongues  amongst  each  other, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  ancient  Gothic,  or  dialects  of  the  German  properly 
so  called,  to  which  cling  the  Flemish  and  the  Butch,  the  Frison  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  lastly  the  old  Icelandic  and  its  younger  sisters 
i\\&  Banish  and  Swedish — is  much  closer  than  that  observable  between 
the  Shlavic  and  amongst  the  Pelasgic  languages.  Four  traits  in  com- 
mon, as  Mr.  Jacob  Grimm  has  noticed,  attach  them  together,  viz: 
variation  of  sound,  which  the  Germans  call  "ablaut;"  metathesis,  or 
transposition ;  and  finally,  the  existence  of  two  diflerent  forms  of 
verbs  and  of  nouns,  that  are  denominated  "strong  declension  or  con- 
jugation," and  "weak  declension  or  conjugation." 

An  attentive  comparison  of  the  laws  of  the  Sanscrit  grammar  and 
vocalization,  with  those  of  German  grammar  and  vocalization,  has 
revealed  some  curious  analogies  which  explain  those  resemblances 
that  had  been,  even  anciently,  perceived  between  German  and 
Greek. 

Celtic  languages  are  known  to  us,  unhappily,  only  through  some 
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doubtless  very  doseiiefiitc  roinosentativos  of  that  poworfiil  family, 
viz-,  the  GiPlic  or  Welsh,  and  the  Armorican  or  Baa-breton  (which  are 
in  reality  no  more  than  dialecta  of  the  Kimric  tongue),  the  Irish, 
the  Erge  or  Gadhelie  idiom  spread  over  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
the  Manx  or  idiom  of  the  little  isle  of  Man,  —  not  forgettinij  the  lost 
Cornish  dialect.  We  hardly  know  anything  of  the  tongue  spoken 
of  erst  by  our  fathei-s,  the  Gauls  (Gaulois  or  Galh);  except  that  tlie 
small  number  of  words  remaining  to  us  suffices  to  classify  it  with  tlie 
same  family.  Of  all  the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  this 
Celtic  is,  in  fact,  the  one  whose  destinies  have  been  the  least  liapjiv, 
and  the  most  confined.  Its  tongues  have  come  to  die  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ocean  that  opposed  an  impassable  barrier  to  renewed 
emigration  of  those  who  spoke  them.  Invaded  by  the  Latin  or 
German  populations,  the  Keltic  races  have  lost,  for  the  most  part, 
the  language  that  distinguished  them,  without,  on  that  account, 
losing  altogether  the  imprint  of  their  individuality. 

The  history  of  the  Indo-European  langyages  is,  therefore,  the  surest 
guide  we  cau  follow  in  endeavoring  to  re-construct  the  order  of  those 
migrations  that  have  peopled  Europe.  This  community  of  language 
that  unveils  itself  beneath  an  apparent  diversity,  can  it  be  simply  the 
effect  of  a  commonality  of  organization  physical  and  intellectual? 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe, — do  they  belong  solely  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  same  formation  ?  It  would,  if  so,  become  useless  to 
go  searching  in  Asia  for  their  common  cradle.  The  fact  is  in  itself 
but  little  verisimilar;  but,  here  are  some  comparative  connections  of 
another  order  that  come  to  add  themselves  to  those  which  languages 
liave  offered  us,  and  to  confirm  the  inductions  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding dat-a. 

On  studying  the  mythological  traditions  contained  in  the  Vcdas,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  ancient  religious  monuments  of  India  and  Persia, 
there  has  been  found  a  multitude  of  fables,  of  beliefs,  of  surnames  of 
gods  and  some  sacred  rites,  some  variants  of  which,  slightly  altered, 
are  re-encountered  in  the  legends  and  myths  of  antique  Greece,  of 
old  Italy,  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  even  of  England. 
It  is  only  since  a  few  years  that  these  new  analogies  have  been 
brought  to  light;  and  the  Journal  directed  by  two  distinguished 
Orientalists  of  Berlin,  MM.  Tn.  Aufrecht  and  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
has  been  the  chief  vehicle  for  their  exposition.  One  of  the  first 
Indianists  of  Germany,  M.  Albert  Weber,  has  also  contributed  his 
portion  to  this  labor  of  {rapprochement)  comparison ;  of  which,  in 
France,  the  Baron  d'Eckstein  learnedly  purs-  es  the  application. 

I  have  alread\'  said  that  the  names  of  gods  met  with  in  Greek  and 
Latin  indicate  to  us  a  worship  {culte)  among  the  Pelasgi  altogether 
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similar  to  that  of  wliich  the  Rig-veda  is  the  most  ancient  monument. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  I  should  here  enumerate  all 
these  names.  I  will,  however,  select  out  of  their  multitude,  some  of 
a  nature  suited  to  cause  these  analogies  to  be  understood. 

The  God  of  Heaven  (or  of  the  skj')  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Zeus 
Pater ;  and  let  us  here  notice  that  the  pronunciation  of  Z  resembles 
very  much  that  of  D,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zetis  becomes  in  the  geni- 
tive Dios.  The  Latins  termed  the  same  god  Dies-piter  or  Jupiter. 
Xow,  in  the  Veda,  the  God  of  Heaven  is  called  Di/auslipitar.  The 
Greeks  designated  the  sky  as  Ouranos,  and  invoked  it  as  a  supreme 
god.  And,  it  must  again  be  noted  that,  in  their  tongue,  the  Y  does 
not  exist,  but  is  always  rendered  by  OU.  In  the  Veda,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  termed  Varouna.  The  Earth  always  receives — among 
the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and  the  Germans, — the  epithet  of  "  mother ;" 
and  likewise  under  this  surname  is  it  invoked  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 

But  these  are,  after  all,  only  similitudes  of  names:  some  complete 
myths  connect  amongst  e^ch  other  all  the  Germanic  populations. 
These  myths,  too,  have  become  invested,  amid  each  one  of  the  latter, 
with  a  physiognomy  slightly  distinct;  because  every  thing  in 
mythos  is  shifting  and  changeable :  and,  even  among  the  same  people, 
myths  modify  and  transform  themselves  according  to  times  and 
according  to  places ;  but,  a  basis, — a  substratum,  of  ideas  in  common 
remains ;  and  it  is  this  residue  which  permits  us  to  grasp  the  original 
relationship  of  beliefs.  "Well, — we  might  cite  a  host  of  these  fables 
that  have  run  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  ever  preserving  the 
same  traits.     I  will  give  one  of  them,  just  by  way  of  specimen :  — 

Grecian  antiquity  has  recorded  various  legends  concerning  a  mar- 
vellous artisan  yclept  Aa/oaX&s  (the  "inventive")  who  occasionally 
becomes  confounded  with  the  God  of  fire,  personification  of  light- 
ning (and  the  thunderbolt),  EepJtaestos ;  whom  we  call,  after  the  Latins, 
Vulcan.  The  Aryas  (proper  name  of  those  Arians  who  composed  the 
Sanscrit  Vedas)  also  adored,  as  a  blacksmith-god,  the  personified 
thunderbolt.  They  termed  him  Twachtrei;  and  the  physiognomy  of 
this  personage  possesses  the  greatest  analogies  with  that  of  Vulcan. 
Ttvachtrei  is  called  the  "author  of  all  works;"  because  fire  is  the 
grand  agent  of  human  industry ;  and  he  is  Ignipotens,  as  says  Virgil 
speaking  of  Vulcan.  And,  in  the  same  manner  that  this  divinity  had 
forged  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  executed  the  cup  out  of  which 
immortals  quafted  ambrosia,  Twachter'  had  forged  the  thunderbolt 
of  Indra,  god  of  the  sky  (or  Heaven)  in  the  Vedic  pantheon ;  and 
was  the  maker  of  that  divine  cup  whence  was  poured  out  the  soma, 
— which  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ambrosia  and  the  libation. 
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Twachter'  has  for  assistants,  or  for  rivals,  tlu-  Rihliavas.'*  —  otlier 
divine  artists,  wlio  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  songs  of  the  Veda 
and  in  Iliudostanic  history ;  wherein  one  recognizes  numberless 
traits  common  to  the  Ili'lli'iiio  legend  of  the  Cj'clopians,  the  Cahiri, 
the  Telchincs,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  Divdalus.  Now,  these  same 
legends  are  picked  up  here  and  there  from  difterent  points  of  Europe, 
in  localities  the  most  distant,  and  between  which  no  iuterohangc  of 
ideas  could  anciently  have  occurred.  The  celebrated  blacksmith 
"  Wieland,"^r  Velant,  so  famous  in  the  traditions  of  northern  Ger- 
many,— who,  in  Scandinavia,  is  termed  Volimd — is  a  compound  of 
Vulcan  and  Decdalus,  no  less  than  another  heir  to  the  Vedic  tradi- 
tions about  Twachter. 

The  adventure  so  classically-renowned  of  the  Cretan  hero,  and  of 
his  sou  Icarus,  reproduces  itself,  with  but  trifling  variations,  in  that 
of  Vblund.  He  is  also  shut  up  within  the  labyrinth ;  but  Scandi- 
navian tradition  no  longer  places  in  Crete  (Candia)  this  marvellous 
edifice.  It  is  on  an  island  named  "  Siivarstadr."  The  Greek  fable 
gives  to  Daedalus  wings,  in  order  that  he  may  escape  from  his 
prison.  In  the  story  of  the  people  of  the  north,  it  is  a  shirt  of 
feathers  with  which  he  clothes  himself.  His  brother  Eigil,  here 
substituted  for  Icarus,  wishes  to  try  the  power  of  this  feathery  dress; 
and  perishes  like  the  son  of  Dsedalus — victim  of  his  rashness. 

A  scholiast  teaches  us,  that  the  celebrated  Greek  voyager  Pytheas 
had  found  at  the  islands  of  ^Eolus,  now  the  Lipari-isles,  the  singular 
custom  of  exposing,  near  the  volcano  (Stromboli)  in  which  it  was 
believed  that  Vulcan  made  his  residence,  the  iron  that  one  desired 
to  see  fashioned  into  some  weapon  or  instrument.  The  rough  metal 
was  left  during  the  night  thus  disposed,  and  upon  returning  on  the 
morrow,  the  sword,  or  otiier  implement,  was  found  newly  manufac- 
tured. An  usage  of  this  kind,  founded  upon  a  similar  credence,  is 
spread  through  a  number  of  Germanic  countries.  It  is  no  longer 
Vulcan,  but  Wieland,  a  cripple  like  him  moreover,  who  becomes  the 
mysterious  blacksmith.  In  Berkshire  (England)  they  used  formerly 
to  show,  near  a  place  called  White-Horse  hill,  a  stone,  whereupon, 
according  to  the  popular  notion,  it  was  enough  to  deposit  a  horse- 
shoe with  a  piece  of  silver,  and  to  tie  near  it  the  animal  to  be  shod ; 
and,  on  coming  back,  the  operation  was  found  done.  The  marvel- 
lous farrier  Way  land- Smith,  as  he  was  called,  had  paid  himself  with 
the  silver  money ;  and  the  shodden  brute  was  ready  to  be  led  away. 
In  many  cantons  of  Germany,  analogous  stories  used  to  be  told:  only, 

■*  On  this  point  consult  the  learned  work  of  M.  F.  Neve,  entitled  Etsai  tur  le  mythe  da 
Ribhavat,  Paris,  1847. 
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the  name  of  the  invisible  blacksmith  underwent  changes,  and  imagi- 
nation embroidered  upon  the  common  web  some  particular  details. 

Wieland,  who  is  also  named  "  Geinkenschmid,"  is  associated  in 
certain  localities,  with  a  bull ;  which  recalls  to  mind  that  one  manu- 
factured by  Dsedalus,  to  satisfy  the  immodest  passion  of  Pasiphae, 
the  "all-illumining"  spouse  of  Minos — whom  Hellenic  tradition 
makes  a  king  of  Crete,  but  who  is  encountered  both  amidst  the 
Arians  and  the  Germans.  Among  the  Aryas  he  bears  the  name  of 
Manou,  or  rather  of  3Ianus.  He  is  a  legislator-king ;  having  for  his 
brother  Tama,  the  god  of  the  dead ;  just  as  Minos's  brother  was 
Rhadamanthus  (Ehada-7?ian-thus).  This  last,  as  well  as  Yama,  is  re- 
presented with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  and  judging  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Among  the  Germans,  Manus  is  called  Mannus.  He  is 
also  (a  man  and)  an  ancient  king,  who,  like  the  Indian  Manus,  is  an 
Adam,  the  first  author  of  mankind. 

I  must  refer  to  the  learned  work  of  M.  A.  Kuhn  those  who  wish 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  these  curious  comparisons.  The  glimpse  I 
have  just  given,  shows  how  much  of  authority  they  add  to  those 
analogies  that  the  comparative  study  of  languages  has  furnished  us. 
Our  German  philologists  have  felt  this,  inasmuch  as  they  insert,  in 
the  same  periodical  repertory,  mj-thological  researches  of  this  kind, 
purely  linguistic.  I  would  add,  that  such  comparative  examinations 
enable  us  to  comprehend  better  the  natm-e  and  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  religion  in  particular,  and  the  religions  of  antiquity  in 
general.  This  method  yields  us  the  key  to  a  multitude  of  myths 
which  we  could  not  decipher  did  we  not  mount  up  to  their  Asiatic 
origines.     Allow  me  yet  again  to  offer  a  short  example. 

According  to  the  Grecian  fable,  Acmon  was  the  father  of  Ouranos. 
The  motive  for  this  filiation  had  not  until  now  been  pierced  through. 
Why  should  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  their  supreme  father, 
have  had  an  "anvil"  for  his  own  father?  such  being  the  Greek 
signification  of  this  word.  Sanscrit  can  alone  tell  us,  —  as  M.  E. 
Roth,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  skilful  Orientalists  of  Germany, 
has  remarked.  The  Sanscrit  form  of  this  Greek  name  is  Agman, 
and  the  word  signifies,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  "anvil"  and  "sky" 
(or  heaven).  The  myth  becomes  intelligible.  Here,  as  in  innumer- 
able other  cases,  the  god  receives  for  his  progenitor  another  personi- 
fication, from  the  same  part  of  nature  that  he  represents.  And,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Rhea  has  engendered  Demeter, — that  is  to  say, 
the  "mother-earth,"  because  Rhea  (as  the  meaning  of  her  name 
indicates)  is  a  personification  of  the  Earth ;  so,  likewise,  as  Helioa 
(the  sun)  had  for  his  father  Hyperion,  that  is  to  say,  again  the  sun, — 
did  Ouranos   (the    sky)    receive   birth   from  Acmon, — whose    name 
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has  the  suiue  accoptatiou.  But,  whilst  the  word  Acmon  passed  into 
Greek  with  the  seuse  of  "hammer," — against  which  that  of  "anvil" 
was  easily  iuterehaugeablo — it  lost,  among  the  Ilellenes,  the  meaning 
of  "sky,"  and  thus  the  myth,  transported  into  Europe,  ceased  to 
possess  signilicauee  any  more. 

In  the  presenee  of  analogies  and  connections  so  conclusive,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  simply  that  a  population  of  the  same  race,  and 
with  the  same  fundamental  stock  of  language,  was  spread  from  India 
and  Persia  to  Britain  and  Erin :  we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the 
peoples  coming  from  Asia  had  imported  into  Europe  their  idiom  and 
their  traditions.  Must  it  hence  be  admitted  that  this  portion  of  the 
earth  had  not  then  been  already  populated;  and  that  those  Asiatic 
tribes,  which  took  the  leadership  of  this  long  delile  of  conquerors, 
found  nothing  before  them  but  solitudes? 

It  is  again  the  study  of  languages  that  will  furnish  us  with  the 
reply. 

I  have  stated  that  all  the  idioms  of  Europe  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  stem;  three  groups  (or  if  j'ou  will,  three  languages),  form- 
ing the  only  exception;  without  speaking,  be  it  well  undei'stood,  of 
the  Tui'kish,  scarcely  implanted  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
whose  introduction  dates  but  from  a  few  centuries ;  nor  comprising, 
either,  the  Maltese, — solitary  vestige  of  Saracenic  dominion  in  Italian 
lands. 

The  first  group  is  represented  by  the  Basque  tongue,  or  the  Eiskari, 
which  embraces  but  two  dialects.  The  second  is  the  Fhmish  group, 
comprising  the  Lapponic,  the  Finnic  or  Suomi,  and  the  Estlionian 
spoken  in  the  northern  part  of  Livonia,  as  also  at  the  islands  of  ffisil 
and  Dago.  Lastly,  the  third  group  reduces  itself  to  the  Magyar,  or 
Hungarian,  which  links  itself  to  the  Finnish  group  through  an  indi- 
rect relationship. 

"We  know  how  the  Magyar  introduced  itself  into  Europe.  It  is 
the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Huns,  who,  mingling  with  the  populations 
of  Dai:ia  and  Pannonia,  gave  birth  to  the  Hungarians ;  but  we  are 
less  advanced  as  regards  what  concerns  the  history  of  the  Finnish 
and  the  Basque  languages. 

WiLiiELM  VON  Humboldt,  who  devoted  himself  to  researches  of 
great  interest  upon  the  Basque  tongue,  has  shown  that  this  language 
had  of  yore  a  much  more  extensive  domain  than  the  little  corner  of 
land  by  which  it  is  now  confined.  Names  of  places  belonging  to 
the  whcjle  of  southern  France,  and  even  to  Liguria,  prove  that  a 
population  of  Euscarian  idiom  was  anciently  spread  from  the  Alps 
to  the  occidental  cxtrctnity  of  Spain.  These  people  were  the  Iberes, 
Iberians,  yonderers  ;  and  the  Basque  is  the  last  relic  of  their  tongue. 
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The  labors  of  the  skilful  philologue  of  Beziers,  M.  Botjdard,  have 
put  the  fiuishing  stroke  in  bringing  this  fact  to  light. 

The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  encountered  before  them,  therefore,  the  Iberes ; 
whom  they  pushed  onward  into  the  south  of  Gaul,  where  we  find 
them  established  in  the  time  of  CiEsar.  They  amalgamated  with 
them,  as  the  name  of  Celt-Iberia  teaches ;  and  very  certainly  in  Lan- 
guedoc  also,  no  less  than  in  Aquitania.  These  Iberians  —  a  nation 
lively  and  impressionable,  vain  and  stirring — may  well  have  infused 
into  the  Keltic  blood  that  element  of  restlessness  and  levity  which 
one  perceives  in  the  Gauls,  but  which  is  alien,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  true  Kelt,  —  at  once  so  attached  to  his  traditions,  and  ever  so 
headstrong  in  his  ideas. 

The  Basque  tongue,  otherwise  called  Iberian,  resembles  in  nothing 
the  Indo-European  idioms.  It  is  "par  excellence"  a  polysynthetical 
language,  —  a  tongue  that,  in  its  organism,  reminds  one,  in  a  suffi- 
ciently-striking manner,  of  the  languages  of  America.  It  composes  "  de 
toutes  pieces"  the  idea-word;  suppresses  often  entire  syllables;  and,  in 
this  work  of  composition,  preserving  sometimes  but  a  single  letter  of 
the  primitive  word,  it  presents  those  adjunctive  particles  that  by  phi- 
lologists are  termed  postpositions — as  opposed  to  prepositions — which 
serve  to  distinguish  cases.  In  this  manner  is  it  that  the  Basque 
constructs  its  declension.  This  new  characteristic  re-appears  in 
another  great  family  of  languages  which  we  shall  discuss  anon,  viz  : 
the  Tartar  tongues  belonging  to  central  Asia. 

The  Basque,  consequently,  denotes  a  very  primitive  intellectual 
state  of  the  people  who  occupied  western  Europe  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Indo-Europeans ;  and,  were  it  allowable  to  draw  an 
induction  from  an  isolate  characteristic,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
Iberes  were,  as  a  race,  allied  to  the  Tartar. 

But  this  hypothesis,  daring  as  it  is,  receives  a  new  degree  of 
probability  from  the  study  of  the  second  group  of  European  lan- 
guages, foreign  to  the  Indo-Germanic  source,  viz :  the  Finnish  group. 

This  group  is  not  restricted  to  a  few  idioms  on  the  north-east  of 
Europe.  It  extends  itself  over  all  the  territory  of  northern  Russia 
even  to  the  extremity  of  Kamtschatka.  Comparison  of  the  numerons 
idioms  spoken  by  tribes  spread  over  Siberia  has  revealed  a  common 
bond  between  them,  as  well  of  grammar  as  of  vocabulary.  These 
tongues,  which  might  be  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation 
oi  Finno- Japonic  (from  the  name  of  those  occupying  upon  the  map  the 
two  extremes  of  their  chain),  offer  this  same  characteristic  of  agglutina- 
tion that  has  just  been  signalized  in  the  Basque ;  but  in  a  much  less 
degree.  They  make  use  of  that  curious  system  of  postpositions 
which  appertains  also  to  the  ancient  idiom  of  the  Iberes.    Those  ter- 
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minations  destliiotl  to  represent  cases  are  replaced  bj-  prepositions 
distinct  from  the  word, — which,  in  our  hinguages,  precede,  on  the 
contrary,  the  words  of  which  thej  modity  the  case.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  apparition  of  tliese  postpositions  invariably  antecedes, 
in  the  gradual  formation  of  tongues,  the  employment  of  cases; 
whereas,  propositions  replace  these  when  the  tongue  becomes  altered 
and  simplified.  Cases  are  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  result  of  the 
coupling  of  the  postposition  to  words.  The  organic  march  of  the 
doclen-siou  presents  itself,  therefore,  throughout  the  evolution  of  lan- 
guages, in  the  following  manner,  viz:  at  first  the  root  (or  radical), 
ordinarily  monosyllabic ;  next,  the  radical  followed  by  postpositions, 
—  corresponding  to  the  period  of  agglutination ;  again,  the  radical 
submitted  to  the  flexion, — corresponding  to  the  ancient  period  of  our 
Indo-European  tongues;  and,  finally,  the  preposition  followed  by  the 
radical,  —  corresponsive  to  the  modern  period  of  tliese  same  lan- 
guages. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  postposition  (in  relative  age) 
never  returns  subsequently  to  the  preposition,  —  any  more  than  can 
the  milk-teeth  grow  again  in  an  old  man  after  the  loss  of  his  molars. 

Thus,  then,  the  age  of  the  Finnish  tongues  and  of  the  Basque  is 
fixed.  They  were  idioms  of  analogous  organization,  and  of  which 
the  arrest  of  development  announces  a  suttieieutly  feeble  degree  of 
intellectual  power.'*  The  brethren  of  the  Aryas  and  Iranians,  upon 
penetrating  into  Europe,  had  only,  therefore,  to  combat  populations 
living  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  hordes  of 
Siberia, — species  of  Ostiaks  or  of  Vogouls,  of  Teheremiss  or  of  Mord- 
vines.  With  their  intellectual  superiority,  the  people  coming  from 
occidental  Asia  had  no  need  of  being  very  numerous  to  vanquish 
such  barbarous  tribes ;  with  whom,  doubtless,  they  frequently  amal- 
gamated, but  of  whom  they  ever  constituted  the  aristocracj-.  This 
wan-ior  and  haughty  spirit  of  those  Asiatic  conquerors  prescribed 
itself  above  all  among  the  Germans,  and  it  is  to  be  perceived  also 
amid  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
neighborhood  which  new  raigi-ations  created  for  them,  sucli  tribes 
of  Finnish  stock  thrown  off  to  the  north-east  of  Europe,  and  those 

■*  The  stndy  of  the  vocnbulary  of  the  Finnish  tongues,  and  even  that  of  the  Tartarian, 
proves  to  us  that  those  populations  were  wanting  in  a  quantity  of  knowledge  that  we  find, 
from  the  very  beginning,  amidst  the  Indo-European  populations,  and  which  the  former  were 
afterwards  forced  to  borrow  from  the  latter.  For  example,  the  name  of  salt,  in  all  the 
idioms  of  that  family  as  well  as  in  Hungarian,  expressed  by  a  derivative  of  the  Sanscrit, 
Oreek,  or  Latin  name.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  salt  remained  for  a  long  time 
unknown  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  that  Christian  II,  king  of  Denmark, 
bad  gained  over  the  Swedish  peasants  by  bringing  to  them  this  precious  condiment. 
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Iberian  peoples  repulsed  to  the  south-west,  have  remaiued  absolutely 
stationary.  Their  languages  tell  us  the  contrary ;  because  these  lan- 
guages have  improved :  but  such  perfectiouiug  has  not  been  able  to 
step  beyond  certain  bounds.  The  Finnic  spoken  in  Finland,  for  in- 
stance, has  drawn  nearer  to  tongues  a  flexions  (with  flexions) ;  but 
never  has  it  been  able  to  attain  that  degree  of  force,  of  clearness  and 
energy,  which  makes  the  merit  of  our  Indo-European  idioms. 

As  concerns  sounds,  notwithstanding  their  homogeneity,  the  Fin- 
nish tongues,  —  or,  to  quality  them  more  exactly,  the  Ougro-Tartar 
languages — vary  considerably.  There  are  some  very  soft  ones,  hke 
the  Suomi  or  Finlandish ;  and  some  veiy  harsh,  like  the  Magyar ; 
but  a  principle  of  harmony  dominates  tliem.  This  principle  is 
especially  perceptible  in  the  Suomi.  Indeed,  this  idiom  seeks  above 
all  for  sweetness  and  euphony.  It  avoids,  in  consequence,  mono- 
syllabic radicals,  and  nearly'  always  attaches  to  the  root  a  final  vowel 
that  bears  no  accent.  Hence  M.  Schleicher  has  remarked  how  this 
gives  to  the  words  of  this  tongue  the  measure  of  a  "trochee."" 

We  meet  again  with  this  harmonic  tendency  equally  in  the  Tartar 
tongues,  which  the  "ensemble"  of  their  characteristics  and  words 
attaches  also  as  closely  to  the  Ougro-Japonic  languages,  as  the-Tartar 
type  attaches  itself  to  the  Finnish,  or  Ougrian,  tbrough  the  intenne- 
diacy  of  the  Tungouse  type.  The  separation  is  not  moi'e  decided 
{tranchee)  between  the  races  of  Siberia  and  those  of  central  Asia, 
than  between  the  idioms  which  they  speak.  The  Mongol,  the  Mand- 
ohou,  the  Ouigour,  the  Turkish,  are  not  fundamentally  distinct  from 
the  Finnish  tongues ;  and  this  explains  why  some  philologers  had 
been  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  Turkisli  and  Hungarian. 
"We  are  here  referring  to  the  primitive  Turkish,  to  that  which  was 
spoken  in  Turkestfin,  and  of  which  some  dialects  yet  subsist  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Russia  and  of  Tartary ;  because,  as  to  that  which  is  now 
European  Tui-kish,  it  is  altered  almost  as  much  as  the  Turkish  blood 
itself  It  is  imbued  with  Arabic  and  Persian  words ;  it  has  become 
singularly  softened  down :  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Asiatic 
Turks,  by  dint  of  crossing  themselves  through  marriage  with  Georgian 
girls,  with  Greek,  Arab,  Persian  (occasionally  with  an  Abyssinian 
or  negress),  Sclavonian  and  other  women,  have  ended  by  taking  a 
physiognomy  altogether  diftereut  from  that  of  their  ancient  progeni- 
tors,— which  has  been  gaining  in  nobleness  and  regularity  what  it 
loses  in  singularity.  European  blood  has  so  well  infiltrated  itself 
into  that  of  the  Hunnic  hordes  which  conquered  the  countiy  situate 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theis,  that  it  is  now-a-days  impossible 

"  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins  called  trochee  a  foot  composed  of  along  and  a  short  syllable. 
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to  descry  any  more  of  the  Mongol,  anything  of  that  hiileousness  so 
celebrated  among  the  IIuiis,  in  the  expressive  traits  of  the  present 
Magyar. 

One  may,  then,  designate  this  vast  family  of  languages  under  the 
denomination  of  Ougro-Tartur.  All  of  them,  at  divei-s  degrees,  are 
subject  in  their  wurds  to  the  law  of  euiihonie.  transformations  of  vow- 
els in  the  particles  suffixed,  that  is  to  say,  joined  on  at  the  ends  of 
words.  In  order  that  nothing  should  come  to  injure  the  clearness 
of  the  nidical's  pronunciation,  everything  is  combined  so  that  its 
vowel  remains  immutable ;  and  hence,  accordingly  as  this  vowel  is 
hard,  .sc)ft,  or  intermediary,  the  vowels  of  the  suffixes  are  submitted 
to  moditications  having  for  object  to  prevent  the  asperity  or  the 
heaviness  of  the  latters'  sound  from  smothering  the  sound  of  the 
radical.  This  law,  so  remarkable,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
happens  in  languages  a  flexions  (with  flexions),  for  the  case;  because 
in  them  it  is  the  suffixes  that  act  upon  and  influence  the  vowels  of 
the  radical. 

All  these  tongues  proceed  equally  through  the  path  of  agglutina- 
tion. The  radical  is,  indeed,  at  bottom  monosyllabic.  Its  almost  con- 
stant junction  to  a  particle-suffix  makes  it,  in  reality,  a  dissyllable, 
whose  monosyllabic  origin  is  nevertheless  recalled  by  the  presence 
of  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable.  Xcver  docs  the  radical  sutler 
any  foreign  syllables  to  place  themselves  at  its  head  (or  commence- 
ment) ;  and  we  still  behold  in  Magyar  how,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  largely  undergone  the  influence  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  by 
which  it  is  surrounded — as  in  Finnish,  as  in  Turkish,  as  in  Mongol, — a 
word  can  never  begin  with  two  consonants ;  and  lastly,  the  generieal 
employment  of  the  postposition  to  designate  the  relations  of  the 
substantive.  The  number  of  these  postpositions  varies  according  to 
the  development  and  the  richness  of  the  tongue.  In  Suomi,  for 
example,  the  adjunctive  particles  are  very  numerous,  not  less  than 
fifteen  being  counted,  which  makes  in  reality  fifteen  cases;  without 
including  the  nominative,  that  forms  itself  without  suffix:  and  still, 
notwithstanding,  the  Finnish  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  of 
one  of  the  most  natural  cases,  viz :  the  accusative,  which  it  renders 
through  indirect  cases. 

The  whole  of  these  languages,  maugre  their  apparatus  of  forms, 
arc  nevertheless  poor.  It  is  clear  that  this  heap  of  postpositions  results, 
in  reality,  from  a  powerlessness  of  the  mind  to  reduce  to  simple  and 
regular  expressions,  the  relations  of  words  betwixt  each  other.  "We 
must  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  finding,  in  the  Ougro-Tartar  tongues, 
almost  always  the  same  terminations,  as  well  in  the  plural  as  in  the 
singular. 
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One  may  partition,  according  to  their  degree  of  development,  these 
tongues  into  four  groups, — the  Ougrian  group,  that  comprises  the 
Ostiak,  the  Samovede,  the  Vogoul,  and  divers  other  dialects  of  Sihe- 
ria:  the  Tartar  group  properly  so  called,  which  comprehends  the 
Mongol  that  occupies  in  it  the  lower  rung,  the  Ouigour,  the  Mand- 
chou,  and  the  Turkish,  whose  position  is  on  the  highest:  the  Japonic 
group,  to  which  belongs  the  Corean ;  and  the  Finno-Ougrian,  that 
embraces  the  Suomi  or  Finlandic,  the  Esthonian,  the  Lapponic,  and 
the  MagA'ar ;  all  which  latter  tongues  are  superior  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding groups,  as  concerns  the  grammatical  system  and  ideology. 

The  Finno-Ougrian  family  prolongs  itself  into  North  America, 
where  we  encounter  its  most  widely-spread  branches  in  the  most 
boreal  latitudes.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Es- 
kimaux  race,  and  the  septs  thinly  scattered  over  those  frozen  coun- 
tries, approximate  in  their  type  to  that  of  the  Ougrian. 

The  idioms  spoken  in  the  entire  sub-Arctic  region  present  the 
same  uniformity,  therefore,  as  \he  fauna  of  this  region.'^  Indeed,  we 
know  that  animal  species  are  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  along 
the  boreal  latitudes  both  of  the  Old  and  the  ISTew  world. 

Whilst  one  body  of  the  great  Indo-European  migration  from  Asia 
was  advancing  by  detachments  into  our  temperate  countries,  another 
coqis  descended  through  the  defiles  of  the  Hindoo-Kosh,  and  by  the 
basin  of  the  Indus,  into  the  vast  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  and  spread 
itself  bit  by  bit  over  the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  this  river  laves  the 
northern  provinces.  This  is  what  we  are  taught  not  merely  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  but  also  by  the  study  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  this  peninsula.  In  fact,  while  we  encounter,  at  the  north 
of  Hindostan,  idioms  emanating  from  the  Sanscrit  family,  we  meet, 
frirther  to  the  south,  with  an  "  ensemble  "  of  tongues,  absolutely 
foreign  to  it,  as  well  in  vocabulary  as  in  grammar. 

These  languages  appertain  all  to  the  same  family,  and  they  are 
denominated,  after  the  Hindoos,  by  the  epithet  of  Dravirian  or  Dra- 
vidian.  Hence,  the  Arian  tribes  had  been  preceded  in  India  by  popu- 
lations of  a  wholly  distinct  family ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
sisters  of  the  former  had  encountered  in  Europe  another  race,  ditfer- 
ent  likewise  from  themselves.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  the  two 
categories  of  languages  spoken  by  the  autochthones  of  Europe  and 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  Hindostan  belong,  in  classification,  to  lin- 
guistic families  having  many  traits  in  common. 

The  Dravidian  tongues  subdivide  themselves  into  two  groups ;  one 

"  AoASSiz,  "  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  relation  to 
the  different  Types  of  Man" — in  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind,  7th  edition,  1856, 
pp.  li. — xiii. 
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the  northern,  and  tlic  otlier  southern.  The  first  enibraecs  the  lan- 
{juages  spoken  by  the  dispersed  native  tribes,  wlioni  the  deseondauts 
of  tho  invading  Aryas  have  repelled  into  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
viz:  the  Male  or  Radjnuihali,  the  Uraon,  the  Cole,  and  the  Klwnd 
or  Gonde.  The  second  conijirises  the  Tamoul  or  Tamil,  the  Tcluugou 
or  Telenga  (called  also  Kalinga),  the  Talava,  the  Malayalam,  and  the 
Climatic  or  Carnataka.  As  the  pojmlations  at  the  south  of"  the  penin- 
sula have  preserved,  during  a  longer  time,  their  national  indepen- 
dence, and  even  have  attained  a  civilization  of  their  own,  one  can 
understand  that  the  idioms  of  the  southern  group  must  be  far  rieher 
and  more  developed  than  tliose  of  the  northern  group.  Nevertheless, 
despite  this  inequality  of  development,  one  discovers,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  same  cliaracteristics  in  the  whole  of  these  tongues. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family,  which  extends  to  the  north-east 
of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  indicates  to  us  through  its  presence,  that 
a  fraction  of  the  indigenous  population  was  thrown  towards  the 
north-east;  so  that,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  the  great  Dravidian 
nation,  cut  through  its  centre  (by  the  intrusive  Aryas),  was,  like  the 
primitive  population  of  Europe,  driven  oft"  to  the  two  opposite  extre- 
mities of  its  vast  territory.  The  Bodo  and  the  Dhimal  are  the  two 
principal  representatives  of  this  cluster  separated  from  the  stem, 
whose  most  advanced  branches  continue  onward  until  they  lose  them- 
selves in  Assam. 

All  the  characters  appertaining  to  the  Ougro-Japonic  tongues  are 
found  again  in  these  Dravidian  languages,  of  which  the  Gonde  may 
be  considered  to  have  preserved  to  us  their  more  ancient  forms.  All 
manit"est  in  a  high  degree  the  tendency  to  agglutination.  The  law 
of  harmony,  that  we  have  perceived  just  now  in  the  Finnish  Ian'- 
guages,  re-appears  here  with  the  same  character.  The  foundations  of 
the  grammatical  system,  which  are  identical  in  all  these  tongues, 
doubtless  constitute  them  as  separate  families  from  Tartarian ;  but  this 
(Dravidian)  family  is  very  close,  certainly,  to  those  idioms  spoken  l)y 
the  Tartara.  The  same  contrasts  exist,  as  regards  the  vocalization, 
bet^veen  the  Ougro-Japonic  and  the  Dravidian  tongues.  The  ilag- 
yar  may  be  compared  to  tliat  Dravidian  idiom  richest  in  consonants, 
— for  example,  to  tyie  Toda  orTodara,  which  is  spoken  by  an  ancient 
aboriginal  tribe  established  in  the  Nilgherri-liills  ;  and  the  Finnisli, 
with  the  Japonic,  correspond  in  their  softness  to  the  Telougou  talked 
at  the  south-east  of  Ilindostan. 

These  Dravidian  populations  were  spread  even  to  the  islands  of 
Ceylon,  the  Maldives  and  the  Laquedives ;  inasmuch  as  the  idioms 
there  still  spoken  attach  themselves  also  to  the  Dravidian  group. 

Comparative  philology  demonstrates  to  us,  therefore,  that  a  popu- 
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latioa  in  race  very  approximate  to  the  Tartar,  and  which  was,  con- 
seqiieutlv,  itself  allied  to  the  Finnish  race,  did  precede  the  Arjas  in 
old  Hindostjin. 

One  must  not  judge  of  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of 
these  aborigines  from  the  literary  movement  that  has  been  wrought 
in  the  body  of  the  Tamoul,  which  was  the  counterblast  of  that  grand 
intellectual  movement  represented  to  us  by  the  Sanscrit,  and  was 
certainly  due  to  the  Aryan  influence.  In  order  to  judge  what  these 
primitive  populations  of  Hindostan  had  been,  one  must  go  and  study 
their  scattered  remains.  This  has  been  done,  quite  in  recent  times, 
by  the  English,  to  whom  we  owe  some  most  interesting  details  about 
these  antique  tribes.  These  debris  of  primeval  Indian  nationality  are 
now  distributed  in  three  distinct  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  first 
are  met  \v\th  in  the  heart  of  the  Mahanuddy,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin ; 
being  the  Bheels,  the  Tudas,  the  Meras,  the  Coles,  the  Gondes  or 
Klionds,  the  Soorahs,  the  Paharias,  &c.  The  second  inhabit  the 
northern  section  towards  the  Himalaya ;  such  are  the  Radjis  or 
Doms,  and  the  Brahouis.  The  third  occupy  the  angle  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  and  which  is  designated  by  the  . 
name  of  Assam,  as  well  as  that  mountainous  band  constituting  the 
frontier  between  Bengal  and  Thibet. 

The  whole  of  these  tribes  live  even  now  as  they  lived  very  many 
centuries  ago.  They  are  agricultural  populations,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  clear  with  fire  a  portion  of  the  jungle  or  the  forest.  The  word 
which,  amongst  these  people,  renders  the  idea  of  culture,  signifies 
nothing  else  than  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest.  The  Aryas,  on  the 
contrary,  were  a  pastoral  people;  and  in  India,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  the  shepherds  triumphed  over  the  farmers.  Ever>i:hing, 
furthermore,  announces  among  these  Dravidian  people  much  gentle- 
ness of  character,  which  is  again  a  distinctive  trait  of  the  Mongols 
and  of  the  Finnish  populations.  Their  worship  must  have  been 
that  naturalistic  fetishism  which  remains  the  religion  of  the  Bodos, 
the  Dhinials,  and  the  Gondes.  They  adored  objects  of  nature.  They 
had  deities  that  presided  over  the  difi'erent  classes  of  beings  and  the 
principal  acts  of  life ;  and  they  knew  naught  of  sacerdotal  castes 
or  of  any  other  regular  organization  of  worship.  Some  usages, 
preserved  even  at  this  day  among  several  of  these  indigenous  tribes, 
show  us  that  woman,  at  least  the  wife,  enjoyed  among  them  a  very 
great  degree  of  independence. 

The  facts  accord,  then,  with  linguistics  to  show  us  how,  within 
that  portion  of  Asia  comprehended  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  the  Indus,  there  had  existed  a  more  intelligent  and 
stronger  race,  that,  at  a  very   early  day,  di\uded   itself  into  two 
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branches,  of  wliieh  ono  marcliod  into  Europe,  and  the  other  into 
Hindostiin  ;  both  encountoriiiir,  in  each  new  country,  some  popula- 
lations  of  analogous  race,  and  possibly  allied,  whom  they  subju- 
gated, and  of  whom  they  became  the  superior  caste — the  aristocracy. 
The  two  inferior  castes  of  In<lia,  the  Vaisi/as  and  the  Somhas,  are 
but  the  descendants  of  such  vanquished  nations,  —  the  anterior  type 
of  India's  autochthones  being  even  yet  represented  in  a  purer  state 
by  some  of  the  Dravidian  "hill-tribes"  above  described. 

But,  alongside  of  this  grand  and  powerful  race  of  Aryas  and 
Iranians,  there  appeai-s,  from  the  very  remotest  antiquity,  another 
race,  whose  territorial  conquests  were  to  be  less  e.xtendcd  and  less 
durable,  but  of  whom  the  destinies  have  been  glorious  also.  It  is  the 
Semitic  (Shemitic,  Shemitish)  or  Syro-Arahian  race.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Arabic  peninsula,  this  race  was  expanding  itself. 
Its  great  homogeneity  springs  from  the  close  bonds  which  combine 
together  tlie  different  dialects  of  its  tongue.  These  dialects  are  the 
Aramxan,  the  JTebreiv,  the  Arabic,  the  Chaldxan  and  tlie  Ethiopie. 

By  their  constitution,  all  these  idioms  diritinguish  themselves 
sharply  from  the  Indo-European  languages.  They  possess  neither 
the  same  grammatical  system,  nor  the  same  verbal  roots.  In  Se- 
mitic languages,  the  roots  are  nearly  always  dissyllabic ;  or,  to  speak 
with  philologists,  triliteral,  that  is  to  say,  formed  o^ three  letters:  and 
these  letters  are  consonants;  because,  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is,  that  the  vowel  does  not 
constitute  the  fundamental  sound  in  a  word.  Here  vowels  are 
vague,  or,  to  describe  them  otherwise,  they  have  not  any  settled 
fixed-sound,  distinct  from  the  consonant.  They  become  inserted,  or 
rather,  they  insinuate  themselves  between  strong  and  rough  conso- 
nants. Nothing  of  that  law  of  harmony  of  the  Ougro-Tartar  or 
Dravidian  tongues,  nothingof  that  sonorousness  of  Sanscrit,  of  Greek, 
and  neo-Latin  languages,  —  exists  in  the  Semitic.  Man  speaks  in 
them  by  short  words,  more  or  less  jerked  forth.  The  process  of 
agglutination  survives  in  them  still;  not,  however,  completely,  as 
in  the  Basque.  There  are  many  flexions  in  them,  but  these  flexions 
do  not  constitute  the  interior  of  words. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Euxest  Kenan's  great  labors  upon  the 
history  of  Semitic  languages,  we  are  made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  phases  through  which  these  languages  have  passed. 

Tlicy  have  had,  likewise,  their  own  mould,  which  they. have  been 
unable  to  break,  even  while  modifying  themselves.  The  Rabbinical, 
the  "Nahwee"  or  literal  Arabic,  in  aspiring  to  become  languages 
more  analytical  than  the  Chaldee  or  the  Hebrew,  have  remained,  not- 
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withstanding,  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  bars  of  an  imperfect 
grammar.  This  is  the  reason,  as  M.  Ernest  Renan  has  remarked, 
that,  —  wliilst  the  Indo-European  tongues  continue  still  their  life 
in  our  day,  as  in  past  times,  upon  all  points  of  the  globe  —  Semitic 
languages,  on  the  contraiy,  have  run  through  the  entire  circle  of 
their  existence.  But,  in  the  more  circumscribed  course  of  their  life, 
they  have  presented  the  same  diversities  of  development  established 
for  all  the  preceding  families ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Ai-a- 
masan  which  comprises  two  dialects, — the  pagan  Aramaean  or  Sahian, 
and  the  Christian  Aramaean  or  Syriae — is  poor,  without  harmony, 
without  multiplied  forms,  ponderous  in  its  constructions,  and  devoid 
of  aptitude  for  poetry,  the  Arabic,  on  the  conti'aiy,  distinguishes 
itself  by  an  incredible  richness. 

The  Semitic  race,  of  which  the  birth-place  must  be  sought  in 
that  peninsular  space  shut  in,  at  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  and  at  the  east  by  those  which  bound  the  basin  of  the  Tigris, 
has  not  gone  outside  of  its  primitive  father-land.  It  has  only  travelled 
along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  is  proved  to  us  by  the 
incontestable  Semiticism  of  the  Phcenieian  tongue,  whose  inscriptions 
show  it  to  have  been  very  close  to  the  Hebrew.  Afi-ica  has  been 
almost  the  only  field  for  its  conquests.  Phoenician  colonies  bore  a 
"  Semitic  idiom  into  the  country  of  the  Numidians  and  the  Mauri ; 
later  again,  the  Saracenic  invasion  carried  Arabic  —  another  tongue 
of  the  same  family — into  the  place  of  the  Punic,  which  last  the  Latin 
had  almost  dispossessed.  In  Abyssinia,  the  Gheez  or  Ethiopic  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  very  ancient  introduction,  and  everything  leads 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  carried  across  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Joktanide 
Arabs,  or  Himyarites,  whose  language,  now  forgotten,  has  left  some 
monuments  of  its  existence,  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Khalifates, 
in  divers  inscriptions. 

The  Semites  found  in  Africa  upon  their  arrival  a  strong  popula- 
tion, that  for  a  long  period  opposed  itself  to  their  conquests.  This 
population  was  that  of  the  Eg^i:itians ;  whose  language  now  issues  gra- 
dually from  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  which  left,  as 
its  last  heir,  the  Coptic,  still  li\-ing  in  manuscripts  that  we  collect 
with  avidity. 

This  Egyptian  was  not,  however,  an  isolated  tongue.  The  Berber 
— otherwise  miscalled  the  "Kabj-le,"  which  name  in  Arabic  only 
means  "tribe,"  —  studied  of  late,  has  caused  us  to  find  many  conge- 
ner M'ords  and  "  tournures."  And  this  Berber  (whence  Barbary)  itself, 
yet  spoken  by  the  populations  Amazirg,  Shillouh,  and  Tuareg,  was 
exjielled  or  dominated  by  the  Arabic.  Its  domain  of  yore  extended 
even  to  the  Canary-isles.     Some  idioms-  formerly  spoken  in  the  north 
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of  Africa  attaclied  thomsclvcs  to  it  through  bonds  of  rehition.sliip 
more  or  less  close.  Tlie  presence,  throughout  the  north  of  Africa, 
of  inscriptions  in  characters  called  Tifnag,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  in  Berber  language,  makes  known  to  us  that  this 
tongue  must  have  reigned  over  all  the  territories  of  the  Barbaresque 
States ;  and  was  most  probably  that  of  the  Numidians,  Gffituliaus,  and 
Garamantos. 

Eg}  I'tian  civilization  was  very  profuse  in  aspirates.  Its  gramma- 
tical forms  denote  a  more  advanced  period  than  that  of  the  Semitic 
tongues :  its  verb  counts  a  great  number  of  tenses  and  moods,  formed 
through  the  addition  of  pretixes  or  of  suihxes.  But  its  pronoun  and 
its  article  have  still  an  entirely  Semitic  physiognomy,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  stock  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolutely  foreign  to  that  of 
tliose  languages. 

We  have  already  caused  it  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  Galla  (of 
Abyssinia)  one  re-encounters  the  Semitic  pronoun.  The  inHuence 
exerted  at  the  beginning  by  tlic  Semites  over  the  race  to  wliich  the 
Egyptians  were  proximate — and  whom  we  will  call,  ^vith  the  Bible, 
Hamitic  —  was,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  verj^  profound.  Wlien 
the  Semites  entered  into  relations  witli  the  Hamites,  the  langnage  of 
the  latter  umst  have  been  yet  in  that  primitive  stage  in  which  essential 
grammatical  forms  might  still  be  borrowed  fi'om  foreign  tongues. 
An  intermixture  sufficiently  intimate  must  have  occurred  between 
the  two  races;  above  all  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  two 
territories.  Such  is  what  occurred  certainly  for  the  Phcenieians, 
whose  tongue  was  Semitic,  whilst  the  stock  of  population  belonged, 
nevertheless,  to  the  Hamitic  race.  For  Genesis  gives  Canaan  as  the 
son  of  nam  ;  and  Phcenicia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  "  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan." The  whole  oriental  region  of  Africa  as  for  as  the  Mozam- 
bique coast  affords  numerous  traces  of  Semitic  influence.  Along- 
side of  the  Glieez,  that  represents  to  us,  as  E.  Renan  judiciously 
writes  it,  the  classical  form  of  the  idiom  of  the  Semites  in  Abyssinia, 
several  dialects  equally  Semitic  arrange  themselves  ;  but  all  more  or 
less  altered,  either  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words,  or  through  the 
absence  of  literary  culture.  Amid  these  must  be  placed  the  Amharic, 
the  modern  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Semitic  tongues  underwent,  in  Africa,  the  influence  of  the  lan- 
guages of  that  part  of  the  world ;  and,  in  particular,  of  those  of  the 
Hamitic  family,  spoken  in  the  countries  limitrophic  to  that  inha- 
bited by  the  Semites. 

African  languages  cannot  all  be  referred  to  the  same  family  :  but 
they  possess  among  themselves  sundry  points  of  resemblance.  They 
constitute,  as  it  were,  a  vast  group,  whence  detaches  itself  a  family 
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that  may  be  called  tlie  African  fumil}-  "  par  excelleuce,"  and  whicli 
extends  fi-om  the  Occidental  to  the  Oriental  coasts,  re-descending 
even  into  the  Austral  portion. 

All  the  languages  that  form  part  of  this  gi'oup,  and  in  general  the 
tongues  of  the  -whole  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  possess  one  system 
of  vocalization,  otherwise  termed,  a  powerful  phonology ;  and  some- 
times even  a  disposition  almost  rhythmical,  which  gained  for  them,  on 
the  part  of  some  philologists,  the  name  of  alUteral  tongues.     Thus, 
although  the  consonants  in  them  he  often  aspirated,  and  affect  odd  pro- 
nunciations, they  are  never  accumulated  together.     Double  letters  are 
rai-e,  and  in  certain  tongues  unknown.     For  example,  in  Caffr,  the 
vowels  have  a  pronunciation  clear  and  precise.     In  the  major  number 
of  the  languages  of  Southern  Africa,  and  in  some  few  of  those  of  Cen- 
ti-al  Africa,  the  words  always  tenninate  with  vowels,  and  present  regu- 
lar alternations  of  vowels  and  consonants.    This  is  above  all  true  of  the 
Caffi-ariau  languages.''     M.  d' Avezac  writes  about  the  Yibou,  or  Ebo, 
tongue  spoken  in  Guinea :  in  regard  to  euphony,  this  language  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  softest  in  the  world ;  vowels  abound  in 
it ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  remarkable  that  (except,  perhaps,  some 
rare  and  doubtful  exceptions)  not  merely  all  the  words,  but  even  all 
the  syllables  end  in  vowels :  the  consonants  offer  no  roughness  in 
their  pronunciation ;  and  many  are  articulated  with  a  sort  of  quaint- 
ness  [migyiardise),  which  renders  it  difficult  to  seize  them,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  express  graphically  by  the  letters  of  our  alphabet.^ 
Among  some  other  African  tongues,  on  the  contrary,  the  termination 
is  ordinarily  nasal.     Amid  the  majority  of  the  languages  of  northern 
and  midland  Africa,  the  words  finish  with  a  vowel.     Such  is  what  one 
observes  in  the  Woloe,  the  Bulom,  the  Temmani,  the  Tousnali,  and  the 
Fasoql. 

As  concerns  the  system  proper  of  sounds,  and  the  vocabulary, 
they  vary  greatly  in  African  languages :  and  the  harmony,  sonorous- 
ness, and  fluidity  of  speech,  frequently  meet,  in  certain  sounds,  with 
notable  exceptions.  It  is  the  character  of  these  various  sounds  that 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  tongues  of  Africa. 
All  present  compound  vowels  and  consonants ;  amongst  which,  m  p, 
m  b,  are  of  the  fi-equentest  employment.  The  duplex  consonants 
n  k,n  d,  appear  likewise.  Finally,  in  some  African  idioms,  one  en- 
counters the  consonants  dg,  gh,  hi,  bp,  Im,  Ice,  kh,  rh,  pmb,  b  Im?^ 

"  See  on  this  subject  The  Kafir  Language;  comprising  a  sketch  of  its  history,  by  the  Rbv. 
John  W.  Appletard  (King  William's  Town,  1850),  p.  65  seqq. 

™  Memoires  de  la  Sociitl  Ethnologique  de  Paris,  ii.  part  2,  p.  50. 

"  In  these  illustrative  notations  no  attempt  is  made,  of  course,  to  follow  any  of  the 
diversified  "standard  alphabets"  recently  devised  for  the  use  of  Missionaries.  On  this 
question  of  the  expediency  of  such  alphabets,  and  their  success  so  far,  I  coincide  entirely 
with  the  criticism  of  a  vei-y  scientific  friend,  Peop.  S.  S.  Haldeman  (^Report  on  the  Present 
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Aflpirates  and  the  eibilauts  are  not  rare,  any  more  than  the  use, 
simple  or  eoinpouud,  of  the  vr .  Among  some  languages  of  this 
family,  the  palatal  and  dental  lettera  are  confounded,  or  at  least  are 
not  clearly  distinguishable.  Several  tongues  are  completely  devoid 
of  certain  lettei-s:  for  instance,  the  Odji,  and  divers  others,  are  want- 
ing in  the  letter  /;  and  replace  it,  whenever  they  meet  with  it  in  what 
foreign  words  they  may  appropriate,  by  r,  or  d,  or  it. 

The  aecurdanees,  of  diti'erent  parts  of  the  discourse,  are  often 
regulated  by  a  euphonic  system  which  is  felt  very  strongly  in  sundry 
idioms,  notabl}-  in  the  Yazotiba.  The  radicals  are  more  frequently 
monosyllabic.  It  is  the  addition  of  this  radical  with  a  modifying 
particle  (which  is  most  commonly  a  prefix)  that  gives  birth  to  the 
other  words.  The  relations  of  cause,  of  power,  of  reciprocity,  of  re- 
flectivity, of  agent,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  time,  number,  and  sex,  are 
always  expressed  through  a  similar  system.  The  radicals,  thus  united 
to  formative  particles,  become,  in  their  turn,  veritable  roots,  and  con- 
stitute tlie  source  {aouche)  of  new  words.  One  can  comprehend,  never- 
theless, how  very  imperfect  is  such  a  system,  for  defining  clearly  the 
relations,  at  once  so  multiplied  and  so  distinct,  existing  between 
words.  There  exist  above  all  some  for  which  African  languages 
are  of  extreme  poverty;  for  example,  the  ideas  of  time  and  motion. 
And  this  character  approximates  them,  in  a  manner  rather  striking, 
to  the  Semitic  tongues.  As  in  these  latter  idioms,  African  languages 
do  not  distinguish  the  present  from  the  future,  or  the  future  from 
the  past :  otherwise,  they  express  both  these  tenses  by  one  and  the 
same  particle.  The  penury  and  the  vagueness  of  particles  indica- 
tive of  the  prepositions, — or  to  speak  with  grammarians,  of  the  pre- 
fixes to  prepositions — are  again  far  more  pronounced  in  the  majority 
of  African  idioms  than  amidst  the  Semitic.  They  enunciate,  by  the 
same  particle,  ideas  as  difl:erent  as  those  of  movement  towards  a 

Slate  of  our  knotcledje  of  Linguulic  Ethnology,  made  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Aug.  185G).  My  experiences  of  the  hopelessness  of  arriving  at 
any  exact  countcrvalues  in  European  characters  for  Arabic  intonations  alone,  so  as  to 
enable  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  heard  Arabs  speak,  even  to  pronounce  correctly,  render  me 
Tery  sceptical  as  to  the  ultimate  possibility  of  transcribing,  through  any  one  scries  of 
Alphabetic  signs,  the  infinitude  of  distinct  vocalizations  uttered  by  the  diverse  groups  of 
human  types;  which  articulations,  as  Prof.  Aoassiz  has  so  well  remarked,  take  their 
original  departure  from  the  different  con/ormationa  of  the  throat  inherent  in  the  race-cha- 
racter of  each  distinct  group  of  mankind. 

Should  any  one,  however,  desire  to  put  this  universal  "  Missionary  Alphabet"  through 
an  exprrimentum  erucis,  he  need  not  travel  far  to  test  its  applicability  to  remote,  abnonnal,  and 
barbarous  tongues,  by  trying  its  efficacy  upon  three  cognate  languages  close  at  hand.  Let 
a  Frenchman,  wholly  unacquainted  with  English,  transcribe  into  the  "Missionary  Alpha- 
bet," a  short  discourse  as  he  hears  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  Londoner.  Then,  pass  his  manu- 
script on  to  a  German  (of  course  knowing  neither  French  nor  English),  and  let  him  read  it 
aloud  to  an  Englishman.     "  Le  diable  memc  ne  s'y  reconnaitrait  pas '."  —  6.  R.  G.] 
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point,  or  the  departiug  from  a  poiut ;  of  position  in  a  place,  toward 
a  place,  or  near  a  place.  The  same  poverty  is  observable  in  the 
conjunctions :  copulative  particles  being  employed  frequently  to 
render  the  idea  of  possession  and  of  relationship ;  those  which  ex- 
press the  idea  of  connexion  being  often  replaced  by  pi'onouns  or  by 
definite  particles. 

Per  contra,  African  languages,  as  well  as  the  Semitic,  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  respect  to  the  changes  {voies)  of  the  verb,  that  is  to  say, 
in  forms  indicating  the  manner  in  which  a  verb  may  be  employed. 
These  changes — which  are  so  numerous,  notably  in  Arabic — are  not  the 
less  so  in  the  majority  of  African  languages;  beyond  all,  in  the  princi- 
pal group  that  extends  from  the  Mozambique  coast  to  Caftraria  on  one 
side,  and  to  Congo  on  the  other.  Although  these  changes  are  com- 
posed, in  the  major  portion  of  such  tongues,  by  the  addition  of  pre- 
fixes, they  form  themselves  in  others  tlu-ough  the  aid  of  sufJixes. 

The  number  of  these  changes  varies  singularly  according  to  the 
tongues.  Thus,  in  the  Sechuana  language,  and  in  the  Temneh,  there 
exist  six  changes ;  in  the  Sooaheeli  seven,  in  the  Caffr  eight,  and  in 
the  Mpongwee  eleven. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  opulence  of  these  changes  in  a  single  verb, 
we  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  language  of  Congo.  Sala,  to 
labor;  salila,  to  facilitate  labor;  salisia,  to  labor  with  somebody; 
salanga,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  laboring ;  salisionia,  to  labor  the  one 
for  another;  salanyana,  to  be  skilful  at  laboriiig. 

All  verbal  roots  are  susceptible  of  similar  modifications  through 
the  help  of  certain  particles  that  may  be  added  to  them.  In  this 
method,  by  the  sole  use  of  the  verb,  an  expression  is  attained  indicating 
whether  the  action  be  rare,  fi-equeut,  diflicult,  easy,  excessive,  &c.  And 
this  richness  of  changes  does  not  prevent  the  language  from  being, 
as  regards  its  verbs,  and  viewed  in  respect  to  their  number,  of  great 
poorness.  For  instance,  — the  idiom  of  Congo,  from  which  we  have 
just  borrowed  the  proof  of  such  a  great  richness  of  changes,  does  not 
possess  any  word  to  express  the  idea  of  "living,"  but  is  obliged  to 
say  in  place,  to  conduct  ones  soul,  or  being  in  one's  heart. 

Another  very  characteristic  trait  of  the  majority  of  African 
tongues  is,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  genders, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Semitic  idioms  or  tlie  Indo-European.  They 
distinguish,  on  the  contrary,  as  two  gendei-s,  the  animate  and  the  in- 
animate ;  and  in  the  class  of  animate  beings,  the  gender  man  or  in- 
telligent, and  the  gender  brute  or  animal.  Others  of  these  languages, 
in  lieu  of  distinguishing  numbers  after  the  fashion  of  Lido-Europeau 
and  Semitic  idioms,  recognize  only  a  collective  form  which  takes  no 
heed  of  genders,  and  a  plural  form  that  applies  itself  to  beings  of  the 
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sane  gondors.  Tliis  is  a  part'uuhirity  tliat  we  shall  again  encounter 
in  the  clicking  laiii^iiages,  or  the  Hottentot. 

We  do  not  possess  sufficient  elements  as  yet  to  give  a  complete 
clasfiifii'ntion  of  the  laiignagcs  of  Africa.  It  is  onlj-  since  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Polyglotta  Africana  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Koelle  that  we 
have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  reciprocal  affinities  which  link  together 
the  tongues  of  Western  Africa. 

The  classification  proposed,  however,  by  Koklle  is  freol}'  intro- 
duced into  the  following  schedule. 

L — ATLANTIC  languages,  or  of  the  north-west  of  Africa. 

Those  tongues  have,  with  those  of  southern  Africa,  for  a 
common  characteristic,  the  mutation  of  prefixes.  They 
comprise  the  following  groups,  viz  : 

Ist. — The  Fouloup  group,  which  embraces  the  Foui.oup  or 
Fi-ouPE,  properly  so  called,  spoken  in  the  country  of  the 
same  name,  —  the  Fii.uam,  or  FilhoI-,  spoken  in  the  canton 
which  surrounds  the  city  of  Buntoun;  tliis  town  is  situate 
upon  the  river  Koya,  at  about  three  weeks'  march  from  the 
Gambia. 

2d. — Tlie  Bola  group,  which  comprises  the  Bola  talked  in  the 
land  of  Gole  and  that  of  Bourama, — the  Sarar,  idiom  of  the 
country  of  this  name  stretching  along  the  sea  to  the  west  of 
Balanta  and  to  the  uortla  of  the  district  where  the  Bola  is 
spoken,  —  the  Pepil  spoken  in  the  isle  of  Bischlao  or  Bisao. 

8d. — The  Biafada  group,  or  Dchola,  spoken  at  the  west  of 
N'kabou  and  north  of  Nalou,  —  the  Padschade,  which  is  an 
idiom  met  with  at  the  west  of  Koniadsehi  and  east  of 
Kabou. 

4th. — The  Bulom  group,  comprehending  the  Baga,  a  tongue 
spoken  by  one  of  the  popoulations  of  this  name  which 
inhabits  the  borders  of  the  Kalum-Baga,  eastward  to  the 
islands  of  io«,^'  —  the  Timne  talked  at  the  east  of 
Sierra-Leone, — the  Bulom  spoken  in  the  country  of  this 
name  that  bounds  on  Timni, — the  Mampua,  or  Manpa 
BuLO>f,  called  also  Scherbo,  idiom  of  the  region  extending 
westward  of  the  Ocean,  between  Sierra-Leone  and  the  land 
of  Bourn, — the  Kisi,  spoken  west  and  north  of  Gbandi,  and 
cast  of  MendL 
TL — MANDINGrO  family — spread  over  the  north-west  of  Upper 
Sood^n. 

"  It  19  unknown  to  what  family  of  tongues  belong  the  idioms  of  the  other  populations 
termed  Baga,  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio-Nunez  and  Rio-Pongas. 
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This  veiy  extended  family  compreliends  the  Mandingo, 
properh'  so  termed,  or  better  the  Mexd^, — the  Kaeuxga, 
Mandingo  dialect  spoken  in  the  laud  of  Kabou,  —  and 
several  other  dialects  of  the  same  language,  such  as  the 
ToROXKA,  dialect  of  Toro;  the  DcHALrxKA,  dialect  of  Fouta- 
djalon ;  the  Kankanka,  dialect  of  Kaukan ;  the  Bambara, 
the  Koxo,  talked  westwards  and  noi-thwards  of  the  Km; 
the  Vei,  in  the  country  of  this  name  situate  to  the  east  of 
the  Atlantic  and  north  of  Gbandi,  which  embraces  several 
dialects,  viz :  the  Tene,  spoken  in  the  land  so  called,  that 
has  Soutvekourou  for  its  capital ;  the  Gbandi,  spoken  at  the 
north  of  Gula  and  at  the  west  of  Nierhva;  the  Laxdoro, 
talked  west  of  Limha;  the  Mende,  spread  over  the  west 
of  Kono  and  the  Kisi,  and  east  of  Karo;  the  Gbese, 
idiom  of  the  borders  of  the  river  Nyua;  the  Toma,  called 
likewise  Bouse,  spoken  in  the  land  of  the  same  name 
situated  to  the  south  of  that  of  the  Gbese;  and  the  Gio, 
talked  westward  from  Fa. 
ni.— UPPER-GUINEAN— that  is,  the  languages  of  the  Pepper, 
Ivory,  Gold  and  Slave,  coasts,  decompose  themselves  into 
thi-ee  groups,  viz : 

1st. — The  Kroo  tongues,  comprising  the  Dewoi,  spoken  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  river  De,  or  St.  Paul's ;  the  Bassa,  talked 
in  a  portion  of  the  Liberian  temtoiy ;  the  Kra,  or  Kroo, 
spread  south  of  the  Bassa  along  the  coast;  the  Krebo, 
spoken  in  a  neighboring  canton ;  the  Gbe,  or  Gbei,  whose 
domain  lies  east  of  the  Great  Bassa. 

2d. — The  languages  of  Dahomey,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Dahome,  or  Popo  ;  the  Mahe,  spoken  eastward  of  the 
Dahome;  and  the  Hwida,  talked  in  the  country  of  that 
name,  located  to  the  south  of  the  GeUfe  islands. 

3d. — The  languages  Akou-Igala,  embracing  the  numerous 
dialects  of  the  speech  of  the  Akou,  among  which  the 
TozouBA,  spoken  between  Egba  and  the  N"iger, — and  the 
Igala,  language  of  the  country  of  that  name — are  the  most 
important.^  We  shall  revert  further  on  to  the  Yozouba. 
IV.  — The  languages  of  the  north-west  of  UPPER  SOODAN  divide 
themselves  into  four  groups : 

1st.  —  The  group  Guzen,  represented  chiefly  by  the  idiom  of 
a  very  barbarian  people,  the  Guzescha,  who  inhabit  to  the 
west  of  Ton  ; 

3  The  Tibou,  of  which  M.  D'Atkzac  has  published  the  grammar  (ilimoires  de  la  Sodill 
Ethnologique  de  Paris,  II,  part  2,  pp.  lOG  sejy.),  appertnins  to  this  group. 
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2il.  —  The  group  Legba,  wliicb  embraces  the  Legba  aud  llie 

Kumba; 
3d.  —  The  gi-oiip  Koama,  to  whicli  belongs  the  Bagbalan  ; 
4tb.  —  And  histlv,  the  grouii  Kasm,  spoken  westwaid  of  tlie 
laud  of  the  Guzescha. 

V.  —  The  tongues  of  the  DELTA  of  the  Niger  are  divided  into  three 
groups:  —  the  tii>t  roprosented  by  the  Ibo  dialects,  —  the 
second  b^'  the  Egbele  and  several  other  idioms, — the  third 
by  tlie  dialect  of  Okouloma,  the  name  of  a  maritime  dis- 
tiict  near  tlie  country  of  the  Ibo  and  that  of  Outcho. 

VL  —  The  NTJPE  liimiiy,  or  languages  of  the  basin  of  the  Tchadda, 
—  a  family  embracing  uine  idioms,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  NuPli,  or  Tayba,  spoken  in  a  country  neighboring 
Raba  on  the  Niger ;  and  the  Goali,  or  Gbali,  talked  to  the 
east  of  the  Xupe. 

VH  — The  family  of  CENTRAL- AFRICAN  languages  is  composed 
of  two  groups : 
1st,  —  The  tongues  of  Bomou,  which  comprise  also  those  of 
the  Kakam,  and  the  Budouma,  spoken  in  the  lake-isle  of 
that  name.  The  main  language  of  Bomou  is  the  ELiNouui, 
which  attaches  itself  by  close  relationship  to  tlie  three 
tongues  of  Guinea,  —  the  Asuantee,  the  Fantee,  and  the 
Odji. 
2d.  —  This  group  comprehends  the  Pika,  or  Fika,  and  the 
BoDfi  diaiect-s  spoken  west  of  Bornou. 

VUL  —  The  "WOLOF,  or  JIOLOF,  spoken  by  the  populations  of 
Senegambia,  distinguishes  itself,  with  sufficient  sharpness, 
from  all  the  preceding  tongues ;  and  oflers  a  grammatical 
system  that  has  more  than  one  trait  in  common  with  the 
Semitic  languages. 

TTT.  —  In  the  same  region,  another  family  of  tongues  has  the  FOO- 
LAH,  or  PEULE,  for  its  type;  one  dialect  of  which  is 
spoken  by  tlie  FellataJis,  and  veiy  probably  also  by  the 
Ilausa,  or  Haousans.  The  vocal)ulary  of  these  divers  idioms, 
and  notably  that  of  the  Peule,  has  presented  a  remarkable 
analogy  with  the  Malayo-Polynesian^  languages,  of  wliich 
we  shall  treat  anon.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Peiile 
family  might  not,  perhaps,  be  attachable  to  African  tongues. 
The  Wolof,  although  constituting  a  separate  family,  ap- 
proaches  in  certain   points   the  Yozouba,  spoken   to  the 

«  GD8TAVE  d'Eicuthal,  Ilitloire  el  Origine  (let  Foulaha  ou  FeUant,  Paris,  1841  (Tirage  ft 
part  (le  I'Extrait  dcs  ifemoira  de  la  SocUtf  E(hnologique). 
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north  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  —  between  the  2d  and  3d  de- 
gree of  W.  long.,  and  the  6th  and  10th  degree  of  K  hititude. 
The  WoLOF  demarcates  itself  by  its  final  iniiexions.  To  it 
other  idioms,  seemingly,  have  to  be  attached :  such  as  the 
BmscHAGO,  or  Bidshoro,  which  is  spoken  in  the  island  of 
Jfun,  —  the  GrADSCHAYA,  idiom  of  a  tribe  called  also  SeM- 
ruU,  or  SerawouU,  —  and  lastly  the  Goura. 

X,  —  Another  group,  which  is  characterized  by  initial  inflexions,  is 

spread  over  the  basin  of  the  Gambia^  and  is  represented  by 
the  Landoma,  that  is  spoken  in  the  land  of  Kahondi,  —  and 
the  Nabou,  used  in  the  canton  of  Kakondan. 
The  "WoLOP  verb  is  susceptible  of  seventeen  modifications, 
that  consist  in  adding  to  each  radical  one  or  two  syl- 
lables, and  which  extend  or  restrict  its  acceptation.  It  is 
something  like  the  forms  of  the  Arabic  verb.  The  article 
follows  the  substantive,  and  embodies  itself  with  it,  as  in 
agglutinate  languages.  The  plural  article  exhibits  equally 
an  especial  characteristic  that  makes  it  participate  of  a 
demonstrative  pronoun.  In  general,  the  Wolof  offers,  in  its 
phonology,  that  same  harmonical  disposition  which  belongs 
to  all  the  African  languages. 

XI.  —  Although  the  Wolof  approximates  to  the  YOZOUBA  more 

than  to  any  other  African  tongue,  these  two  idioms  still  re- 
main separated  by  a  difference  sufficiently  defined.  The 
YozouBA  possesses,  in  its  grammatical  system,  a  great 
degree  of  perfection  and  regularity.  One  observes  in  it  an 
"  ensemble  "  of  prefixes  complete  and  regular,  that,  upon 
joining  themselves  to  the  verb,  give  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
other  words  formed  through  a  most  simple  process.  The 
radical  thus  passes  on  the  abstract  idea  of  action  into  all 
derivative  concrete  ideas ;  and  thus  reciprocally  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  simple  prefix,  a  noun  becomes  a  possessive  verb. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Yozouba  is,  that  the  same  ad- 
verb varies  in  form  and  even  in  nature  according  to  the 
species  of  words  it  qualifies. 

The  Yozouba  system,  notwithstanding  its  individuality,  con- 
nects itself  tolerably  near  with  that  of  the  tongues  of 
Congo.  The  M'pongwe,  for  example,  spoken  on  the  Gaboon 
coast,  forms  its  verbs  by  adding  a  monosyllabic  prefix  to  the 
substantive;  by  opposition  to  certain  Senegamhian  languages, 
such  as  the  Mandingo,  in  which  they  employ  suffixes  to 
modify  the  sense  of  the  verb  or  the  noun. 
XH.  —  The  CONGrO-languages  appertain  to  that  great  formation  of 
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Afi-ii'iin  tongues  of  wlik'li  wc  troatod  above,  and  that  divide 
thoiiiselves  into  many  groups,  united  incoutcstably  by  close 
bonds. 

Ist.  —  The  first  group  is  that  of  the  tongues  of  Congo;  tlie 
whole  of  them  oharaeterizod  by  the  initial  Hexion.  They 
embrace  tlic  languages  of  the  tribes  named  Atam,  of  which 
one  of  the  chiefest  is  tlio  Udom,  spoken  in  a  country  of  this 
name,  which  has  Elul  for  its  capital, — the  languages  of  il/o- 
Ao«-tribos,  that  subdivide  themselves  into  several  groups, 
embracing  a  great  number  of  idioms, — the  tongues  of  Congo 
and  of  Angola  that  comprise  three  groups;  the  first,  repre- 
sented above  all  by  the  Mbamua  ;  the  second,  by  the  Ba- 
noMA,  or  Mobuma;  and  the  third,  by  the  N'gola,  speech  of 
Angola. 

2(1. — The  second  group,  comprehends  the  tongues  of  South- 
West  Africa,  viz :  the  KiniAU,  that  also  forms  its  verbs  by 
means  of  prefixes,  and  attaches  itself  very  nearly  to  the 
Congo-hvuguagcs.  It  appears  to  identify  itself  with  the 
MuxTou-tongue,  spoken  by  the  Veiao,  whom  one  encounters 
in  the  country  of  Kngas,  about  two  nionths'  journoj^  west 
from  the  Mozambique  coast.  To  this  group,  likewise,  be- 
longs the  Marawi,  the  J^iamban,  and  many  other  languages. 

3d. — The  third  group  is  represented  by  the  Souahilee-tongues ; 
comprising  the  SouAnii.i  properly  so-called,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Zanzibar;  and  the  languages 
of  neighboring  peoples  who  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Galla- 
country;  such  as  the  Wanika,  the  Okaouafi,  the  Wakamba. 
A  good  deal  of  the  KiniAU-language  is  met  with  in  the  SotJ- 
ADiLi;  which  indicates  well  the  affinity  of  the  two  groups. 

4th.  —  The  fourth,  the  group-Caffr,  comprehends  the  Zoulou, 
or  Caffk  proper, — the  Te.mnfu,  the  Seciiuana,  the  Damara, 
and  the  Kinika.  All  these  languages  oft'er  the  same  orgau- 
ism,  and  a  great  richness  of  changes  {voieB}  together  with  an 
extreme  poverty  of  verbs. 
XIII.  —  The  tongues  of  the  prece3ing  formation  approximate  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  as  regards  certain  points  of  their 
organism,  to  that  fiimily  that  may  be  termed  HAMITIC 
(from  KniMf;,  Chemmia,  the  ancient  native  name  of  Egypt); 
and  which  has  for  its  type  the  Egyptian,  of  which  the 
Coptic  is  but  a  more  modern  derivative.  To  it  may  be 
attached,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Galla  ;  and  on  the  western, 
the  Berber. 

The  Egyptian  is  known  to  us  from  a  high  antiquity,  thanks 
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to  its  bieroglyphical  system  of  writing,  of  whicli  the  employ- 
ment mounts  up  to  at  least  3500  years  before  our  era.  This 
writing, — wherein  are  beheld  the  figured  and  metaphysical 
representations  of  objects  (mostly  indigenous  to  the  Mle) 
gradually  passed  into  the  state  of  signs  of  articulation — 
permits  us  to  assist,  as  it  were,  at  the  formation  of  speech. 
Through  the  use  of  these  signs,  one  seizes  the  first  appa- 
rition of  verbal  forms,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of  prepositions. 
The  basis  of  Egyptian  seems  to  be  monosyllabic ;  but  the 
emploj-ment  of  numerous  particles  very  soon  created  many 
dissyllables.  This  language  recognizes  two  articles,  two 
genders,  two  numbers.  The  verb  through  its  conjuga- 
tions,— which  is  are  made  by  the  aid  of  pi-efixes  and  suffixes, 
and  that  counts  many  changes,  —  participates  more  of  the 
Indo-European  grammatical  system  than  of  the  Semitic. 
Egyptian  vocalization  seems  to  have  been  veiy  rich  in 
aspirates. 
This  linguistic  family,  to  which  the  Eg\'ptian  belongs, 
would  appear  to  have  been  veiy  widely  extended  at  the 
beginning.  The  Berber,  vulgarice  Kabyle,  now  almost  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  "patois,"  has  a  tolerably  rich 
literature,  and  comprehends  several  very  distinct  dialects, 
viz  :  the  Algerian  Berber,  spoken  by  the  Kahciil  —  moun- 
tain tribes  of  the  Atlas  —  imbued  with  Arabic  words  ;  the 
Mozabee,  the  Shillouh,  the  ZsNATiYA  of  the  province  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Towerga,  or  Touarik. 
XrV.  —  The  HOTTENTOT  flimily  of  tongues  —  or  "laxgues  i. 
Kliks,"  clicking  languages  —  is  characterized  by  the  odd 
aspiration,  so  designated,  which  mingles  itself  (as  a  sort  of 
glucking)  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  greater  number  of 
words.  Hottentot  languages  bear,  above  all  in  the  conju- 
gation of  their  verbs,  the  character  of  agglutination.  Like 
Semitic  tongues,  they  are  deprived  of  the  relative  pronoun. 
They  distinguish  two  plurals  for  the  jjronoun  of  the  first 
person,  the  one  exclusive  and  the  other  inclusive ;  the 
former  excluding  the  idea  of  the  person  to  whom  a  dis- 
course is  addressed ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  inclo- 
sing it.  lu  their  nouns,  there  exist  two  genders  in  the  sin- 
gular, and  three  in  the  plural  nunilier, — this  third  one, 
called  common,  has  a  collective  value.  It  follows  that  when 
an  object  be  designated  in  the  singidar,  its  gender  always 
becomes  indicated.  These  tongues  distinguish  three  num- 
bers, but  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  case;  whilst  the 
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adjective  romains  couiiilotely  iiuleeliuablc,  and  takes  neither 
the  mark  of  gender  nor  of  number. 
Thia  family  of  clicking  languages  comprehends  the  IIottkntot, 
or  QuAiQUAi,  —  and  the  Bosjcsman  dialects,  Namaqua  and 

KORANA. 

Notwithstanding  ita  strange  phonological  system,  the  family 
of  Hottentot  tongues  is  not  altogether  so  profoundly  dis- 
tinct from  African  languages,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  at  first  sight  It  is  incontrovertible  that  these 
sounds,  in  nature  at  one  and  the  same  time  nasal  and 
guttural,  wliich  we  term  Kliks,  constitute  a  special  charac- 
teristic; but  the  foundation  of  the  grammatical  forms  in 
Hottentot  idioms  is  met  with  among  the  tongues  of  Africa. 
Thus,  the  verb  presents,  like  them,  a  great  richness  of 
changes:  it  has  a  form  direct,  negative,  reciprocal,  causative  ; 
and  all  these  votes  are  produced  by  tlie  addition  of  a  particle 
to  the  end  of  the  verbal  radical.  Tlieir  double  plural,  a 
common  and  a  particular,  is  a  trait  which  assimilates  them 
to  the  Polynesian  and  even  to  the  American  languages. 
The  double  form  of  the  first  person  plural,  indicating  if  the 
personage  addressed  be  comprised  in  the  "we,"  or  is  ex- 
cluded from  it — writes  "Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — ^has  been 
again  met  with  in  a  great  number  of  American  tongues, 
and  had  been  assumed  until  now  to  be  an  especial  characte- 
ristic of  these  languages.  This  character  is  encountered, 
however,  in  the  majority  of  the  languages  that  we  are  here 
considering ;  in  that  of  the  Malays,  in  that  of  the  Philip- 
pine isles,  and  in  that  of  Polynesia.  In  Polynesian  tongues, 
it  extends  even  to  the  dual ;  and  such,  moreover,  is  its 
particular  form,  in  them,  that,  were  we  to  guide  ourselves 
by  logical  considerations  nierel}^  it  would  become  neces- 
sary to  view  these  tongues,  as  being  the  cradle  and  the 
veritable  father-land  of  this  grammatical  form.  Outside 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  of  America,  I  know  of  it  nowhere 
else  than  among  the  Mandchoux.  Since  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  penned  these  words,  the  same  grammatical  pecu- 
liarity, which  exists  in  the  Malgache  (of  Madagascar),  has 
been  discovered  in  an  African  tongue,  —  the  VEi-language. 
African  languages  present,  therefore,  to  speak  projicrly,  but 
a  very  feeble  homogeneity.  The  same  multiplicity  of 
shades,  that  is  particularly  observed  among  the  Blacks, 
reappears  in  their  idioms. 
On  stud\-ing  the  grammars  and  the  vocabularies  of  the 
latter,  one  seizes   the  tracing-thread  of  those  nnmberless 
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crossings  which  have  made,  of  the  branches  of  the  Negro- 
race,  populations  very  unequal  in  development  of  faculties, 
and  ill  intelligence  exceedingly  divei-se.     One  perceives  a 
Semitic  influence  in  the  speech,  as  one  sometimes  discovers 
it  in  the  type  of  face.     The  Hottentots,  who  are  more  dis- 
tinct from  Negro-populations  than  any  other  race  of  Austral 
Africa,  separate  themselves  equally  through  their  tongue. 
The  Foulahs  and  the  Wolofs,   so  superior  to   the   other 
Negroes  by  their  intellect  and  their  energy,  distinguish 
themselves  equally  through  the   respective  characteristics 
of  their  idiom.     And   in   like   manner  that,  maugre  the 
variety  of  physical  forms,  a  common  color,  differently  shaded 
{nua7icci'),  reunites  into  one  group  all  those  inhabitants  of 
Africa  whose  origin  is  not  Asiatic,  a   common   character 
links  together  the  grammars  of  their  languages;  —  or,  in 
other  words,  African  idioms  have  all  a  family-air,  without 
precisely  resembling  each  other. 
There  is  one  important  remark  to  be  made  here.     It  is,  that 
some  African  languages  denote  a  development  sufficiently 
advanced  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  consequently  of  the 
reflective  aptitudes  of  which  this  is  the  manifestation.     In 
this  fact  we  have  a  new  proof  that  tells  against  the  uniti/ 
of  the  origin  of  languages.     Because,  if  African  languages 
were  the  issue  of  other  idioms,  fallen  in  some  way  among 
minds  more  narrow  (homes)  than  had   been  those  of  the 
supposed-elder  nations  that  spoke  them,  they  ought  neces- 
saril}-  to  have  become  impoverished,  to  have  altered  them- 
selves ;  and  the  laws,  which  have  been  established  above  in 
the  history  of  one  and  the  same  tongue,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  these  last  ought  to  be  at  once  more  analytical 
and  more  simple. 
Now,  their  very-pronounced   characteristic  of  agglutination 
excludes  the   idea  of  languages   arising  from  out  of  the 
decomposition  of  others ;  and  the  complex  nature  of  their 
grammar  attests  a  date  extremely  ancient  for  their  forma- 
tion.    The  idioms  of  Africa  carry,  then,  the  stamp  both  of 
primitive   and   complicated   languages ;   and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  tongues  which   are  not  derived,  at  an   epoch 
relatively   modern,  from   other  languages  possessing  the 
same  parallel  character.     Hence  it  must  be  concluded,  that 
these  African  languages  are  formations  as  ancient  as  other 
linguistic  formations ;  possessing  their  own  characteristics ; 
and  of  which  the  analogies  correspond  with  those  that  bind 
up  together  the  great  branches  of  the  Negro-race. 
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"Wc  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  African  languages  recall  to  mind, 
either  through  their  vocabulary,  or  hy  peculiarities  of  their  grammar, 
the  Polynesian  idioms. 

These  idioms  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  grand  Zone,  that  extends 
betwi.\t  Africa  and  America:  and  this  position  erplains  how  migra- 
tions of  the  race  that  spoke  them,  and  which  we  shall  call  Malayo- 
Polynesian,  may  have  come  over  to  blend  iheniselves  with  the  negroes 
of  Africa.  From  Madagascar  as  far  as  Polynesia,  we  find  a  family 
of  similar  tongues  that  has  become  designated  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
layo-Polyncsian,  after  that  of  the  race. 

It  decomposes  itself  into  two  groups,  viz :  tlie  Malay  group,  com- 
prehending an  "ensemble"  of  idioms  spoken  from  Madagascar  to 
tlie  Philippine-islands ;  and  the  Polynesian  group,  properl}^  so-termed. 

One  meets  again,  in  this  family,  with  the  self-same  inequality  of 
development  amid  the  difterent  languages  that  compose  it.  Whilst 
the  Malay  denotes  an  advanced  degree  of  culture,  the  idioms  of  Po- 
lynesia offer  a  simplicity  altogether  primitive.  These  have  restricted 
their  phonetic  system  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and  they  employ 
matter-of-fact  methods,  no  less  than  very  poor  forms,  in  order  to 
mark  the  grammatical  categories.  It  is  through  the  help  of  particles, 
oftentimes  equivocal,  that  these  languages  try  to  give  clearness  to  a 
discourse  compounded,  albeit,  of  rigid  and  invariable  elements.  The 
Btrtieture  of  Polynesian  words  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
Malay  words :  a  syllable  cannot  be  terminated  by  a  consonant  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel ;  or  it  is  not  even  fonned  save  through  a  single 
vowel.  These  languages  are,  besides,  deprived  of  sibilants ;  and  they 
tend  towards  a  planing-away  of  homogeneous  consonants,  and  to 
cause  those  that  jiossess  a  too-pronounced  individuality  to  disappear. 
It  has  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  Polynesian  tongues  result  from  the 
gradual  alteration  of  Malay  languages;  which  are  far  more  energetic 
and  much  more  defined.  Otherwise  this  Polynesian  family  offers  a 
tolerably  great  homogeneity :  everywhere  one  re-beholds  in  it  this 
identical  elementary  phonology.  The  idioms  of  the  Marquesas-isles, 
of  New-Zealand,  of  Ta'iti,  of  the  Society-islands,  of  the  Sandwich  and 
Tonga,  are  bound  together  by  close  ties  of  relationship.  Such  is  the 
paucity  of  their  vocal  system,  that  they  have  recourse  frequently  to 
the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  in  order  to  form  new  words. 
The  onomatopee  is  very  frequent  in  them.  The  grammatical  cate- 
gories are  also  but  vaguely  indicated ;  and  one  often  sees  the  same 
word  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the  same  sentence.  The  methods 
of  enunciating  one  idea  are  sometimes  the  same,  whether  for  ex- 
pressing an  action  or  for  designating  an  object.  The  gender  and 
number  are  often  not   even  indicated.     The  vocal   system  (which 
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recalls,  in  certain  respects,  that  of  the  Dravidian  tongues)  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  have  undergone,  in  the  course  of  time,  modifications 
sufficiently  deep. 

The  Malgache,  or  3Ialagasy,  spoken  at  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  Malayo-Polynesian  idioms 
and  those  of  Africa.  Mr.  J.  E.  Logan,  in  an  excellent  series  of  labors 
on  this  tongue,"  makes  it  seen  how  several  traits  in  common  existed 
between  the  Malgache  and  those  tongues  of  the  great  Souahilee- 
Congo  family,  which  he  terms  Zimhian.  The  same  system  of  sounds. 
One  finds  again  in  them  that  euphony  signalized  in  the  idioms  of 
Central  Africa,  associated  with  those  double  letters,  mp,  md,  nh,  nd, 
nj,  tr,  dr,  ndr,  nr,  is,  nts,  tz,  that  also  characterize  the  languages 
of  Africa.  Prciixes  serve  equally  in  them  to  represent  the  categorical 
forms  of  a  word.  Finally,  that  which  is  still  more  characteristic,  the 
Malgache  does  not  distinguish  genders  any  more  than  do  the  African 
idioms ;  and,  like  the  vast  Souahilee-Congo  group,  it  carries  with  it 
the  generical  distinction,  according  as  beings  are  animate,  rational, 
or  inanimate,  irrational.  But,  side  by  side  with  these  striking  ana- 
logies, there  exist  fundamental  differences.  The  Malgache-vocabu- 
lary  is  African  in  no  manner  whatever,  although  it  may  have  imbibed 
some  words  of  idioms  from  the  coast  of  Afiica:  it  might  approach 
rather  towards  the  Hamitic  vocabulary ;  but  its  pronouns  are  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  possesses  quite  an  especial  and  really  characteristic  power 
for  combining  formative  prefixes;  and  many  traits  attach  it  to  those 
tongues  of  the  Soodan  which  have  surprised  philologers  by  their 
analogies  with  Polynesian  languages. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Malgache  represents  to  us  a  mix- 
ture of  idioms ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  result  of  influences 
exerted  upon  a  Polynesian  idiom  by  African  languages,  and,  with 
some  plausibility  likewise,  by  those  of  the  Hamitic  class.  This  com- 
mingling betrays  itself  ecpially  in  the  population  of  Madagascar. 
Evidently  in  this  island,  to  judge  by  the  pervading  type  of  its  inha- 
bitants, there  has  been  an  infusion  of  black  blood  into  the  insular, 
or  reciprocally.  In  general,  the  races  that  find  themselves  spread 
over  the  zone  occupied  by  the  families  of  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages do  not  at  all  present  homogeneity ;  and  one  must  admit  that 
they  descend  from  innumerable  crossings.  Nevertheless,  the  fact — if 
fact  it  be,  after  the  analyses  of  Crawfukd,  indicated  farther  on — of  a 
{fond)  substratum  of  words  in  common,  and  of  a  grammar  reposing 
upon  the  same  bases,  proves  that  one  and  the  same  race  has  exer- 
cised its  influence  over  all  these  populations. 

«  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eattern  Asia,  Singapore,  —  Supplementary 
No.  for  1854,  pp.  481  seqq. 
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Where  must  one  go  aud  seek  for  the  cradle  of  this  tuvc  ?  Com- 
purative  philology  places  us  upon  a  tniil  towards  its  discovery. 
There  exists  in  tlic  traiis-Gangctic  peninsula  an  "on.-<i'nil>lo"  of  lan- 
guages appertaining  to  the  same  family  as  the  Chinese ;  by  attaching 
itself  ou  the  one  hand  to  the  Thibetan,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
yiamose.  These  tongues  have  been  designated  by  the  name  "  mono- 
syllabic," because  the  primitive  monosyllabism  is  perceived  in  them 
in  all  its  original  simplicity.  In  monosyllabic  languages,  there  yet 
exist  only  simple  words  rendered  through  one  single  emission  of  the 
vtiice.  These  words  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  substantives 
and  verbs :  they  express  the  notion,  the  idea,  independently  of  the 
word  ;  and  it  is  the  modus  through  which  this  word  becomes  placed 
in  relationship  with  other  words  that  indicates  its  categorical  sense  in 
a  sentence.  The  Chinese  tongue  —  above  all  under  its  ancient  or 
archaic  form  —  is  the  purest  type  of  this  monosyllabism.  It  corres- 
ponds in  this  manner  to  the  older  period  which  had  preceded  that 
of  agglutination. 

Every  Chinese  word — othenvise  said,  each  syllable — is  composed 
of  its  initial  and  of  its  final  sound.  The  initial  sound  is  one  of  the 
130  Chinese  consonants;  the  linal  sound  is  a  vowel  that  never 
tolerates  other  than  a  nasal  consonant,  in  which  it  often  terminates, 
or  else  a  second  vowel.  What  characterizes  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
the  other  languages  of  the  same  family,  is  the  accent  that  manifests 
itself  by  a  sort  of  singing  intonation ;  which  varies  by  four  different 
ways  in  the  Chinese,  reduces  itself  to  two  in  the  Barman,  and  ends 
by  etfacing  itself  in  the  Thibetan.  The  presence  of  this  accent 
destroys  all  harmony,  and  opposes  itself  to  the  "liaison"  of  words 
amongst  themselves ;  because,  the  minutest  change  in  the  tone  of  a 
word  would  give  birth  to  another  word.  In  order  that  speech  should 
remain  intelligible,  it  is  imperative  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  given 
word  must  be  invariable.  Hence  the  absence  of  what  philologists 
call  "phonology"  in  the  Chinese  family.  Albeit,  in  the  vernacular 
Siamese,  already  an  inclination  manifests  itself  to  lay  stress  upon, 
or  rather  to  drawl  out,  the  last  word  in  a  compound  expression. 
These  compounded  expres.sions  abound  in  Cliincse ;  the  words  that 
enter  into  them  give  birth,  in  reality,  through  their  assemblage,  to  a 
new  word ;  because  the  sense  of  this  expression  has  often  no  resem- 
blance whatsoever,  almost  no  relationship,  to  that  of  the  two  or 
three  words  out  of  which  it  is  formed. 

The  drawling  upon  the  second  syllable  that  takes  place  in  the 
Siamese  is  the  point  of  departure  from  monosyllabism,  which  already 
shows  itself  still  more  in  the  Cambndjian.  The  Barman  corresponds 
to  the  passage  of  monosyllabic  tongues,  wherein  the  sounds  are  not 
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ciounccted,  into  languages  in  wliicli  the  sounds  are  bound  together. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  Barman  words  are  monosyllabic;  but  they 
have  the  faculty  of  modifying  themselves  in  their  pronunciation  so 
as  to  hitch  themselves  on  to  the  other  words,  and  hence  originate  a 
more  harmonious  vocalization. 

All  the  basin  of  the  L'awaddy,  and  Aracan  (that  is  separated  from 
the  Burmese  empire  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  sea,  the  mounts  Ycoma),  are  inhabited  by  tribes  speaking 
idioms  of  the  same  family  as  the  Barman.  Little  by  little,  other 
languages  of  the  same  famity,  such  as  the  Laos,  have  been  driven 
back  from  the  north-west  of  the  trans-Gaugetic  peninsula  by  con- 
quering populations  emanating  from  this  Burmese  race,  which  now- 
a-days  opposes  such  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  English.  It  is 
precisely  to  the  same  race  that  belong  the  more  savage  populations 
of  Assam.  Here,  speech  and  their  physical  type  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  in  this  respect.  Of  this  number  arc  the  Singpho  and  the 
Manipouri. 

But,  that  the  Thibetan  is  itself  nothing  but  a  modification,  but  an 
alteration,  of  the  languages  of  this  same  monosyllabic  family,  is  what 
becomes  apparent  to  us  through  the  tongues  of  several  tribes  of 
Assam  and  of  Aracan,  —  such  as  that  of  the  Nagas,  and  that  of  the 
Youmas,  which  serve  for  the  transit  from  the  Barman  into  the  Thi- 
betan. These  more  or  less  barbarian  populations,  spread  out  at  the 
north-west  of  the  traus-Gangetic  peninsula,  have  all  tlie  character 
of  the  race  that  has  been  called  the  yellow.  Evidently  it  is  there 
that  one  must  seek  for  the  savage  type  of  the  Chinese  family. 

The  Thibetan  is  certainly  that  tongue  v/hich  most  detaches  itself 
from  the  monosyllabic  family ;  and,  by  many  of  its  traits,  it  ap- 
proaches the  Dra vidian  idioms.  It  demarcates  itself  from  the  Bar- 
man through  its  combinations  of  particular  consouauts,  of  which  the 
vocal  effect  is  sweeter  and  more  mollified ;  but  the  numerous  aspi- 
rates and  nasals  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Barman  are  re-beheld  in  it. 
Upon  comparing  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Barman  tongue, 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Thibetan,  one  perceives  that  formerly  this 
language  had  more  of  asperity, — asperity  of  which  the  Thibetan  still 
preserves  traces;  because,  notwithstanding  its  combinations  of 
softened  consonants,  this  language  is  at  the  bottom  completely, 
devoid  of  harmony.  Particles  placed  after  the  word  modify  its  sense, 
and  the  order  of  these  words  is  always  the  inverse  of  what  it  is  iu 
our  idioms.  Hence  the  apparition,  in  these  tongues,  of  the  first 
lineaments  of  that  process  of  agglutination  already  so  conspicuous  in 
the  Barman.  One  may  construct  in  it  some  entire  sentences  com- 
prised of  disjointed  words,  linked  between  each  other  only  by  the 
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retro-active  virtue,  or  faeulty,  of  a  final  word ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
tliesc  languages  arrive  at  rendering  the  ideas  of  time  still  more  cona- 
plex.  The  Baniian,  in  particular,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  very  great 
richness,  —  a  scries  of  proper  names  can  be  treated  in  it  as  an  unity, 
and  may  take  on  at  the  end  the  mark  "Jo"  of  the  plural,  which 
reacts  then  upon  the  whole :  and  even  a  succession  of  substantives  is 
susceptible  of  taking  the  indefinite  plural  "mt/a." 

These  languages  cause  us,  therefore,  to  assist,  so  to  say,  at  the 
birth  of  agglutinative  idioms,  of  which  the  Basque  has  atlbrded  us, 
in  Europe,  such  a  curious  specimen.  Albeit,  whatever  be  the  de- 
velopment that  several  idioms  of  the  trans-Gangctic  peninsula  may 
have  acquired  through  the  effects  of  their  successive  evolution,  they 
are  all  not  the  less  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  Barman  is  the  most 
elaborated  of  the  whole  family ;  whereas  the  Chinese,  and  the  speech 
of  the  empire  of  Annam,  are  but  very  little.  As  concerns  the  vocal 
system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Thibetan  and  the  Barman  do  not  raise 
■ihi'Uiselves  much  above  the  Chinese;  and  it  is  in  the  south  of  the 
traus-Gangetic  peninsula  that  one  must  inquire  for  more  developed 
articulations,  ahva^'s  exercising  themselves,  however,  upon  a  small 
number  of  monosyllabic  sounds.  On  the  opposite  hand,  the  tongues 
of  the  south-east  of  that  peninsula  approximate  more  to  the  Chi- 
nese as  regards  syntax. 

One  sees,  then,  that,  maugre  their  unity,  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages form  groups  so  distinct  that  one  cannot  consider  them  as 
jjroceeding  the  ones  from  the  others,  but  which  ai'e  respectively  con- 
nected through  divers  analogies;  and  that  they  must,  in  consequence, 
be  placed  simply  parallel  with  each  other,  at  distances  ever  unequal 
from  the  original  monosyllabism.  Although  the  Barman  and  the 
Thibetan  approach  each  other  very  ranch,  —  and  that  they  find,  in 
certain  idioms,  as  it  were,  a  frontier  in  common, — they  still  remain 
too  far  asunder  with  regard  to  the  grammar,  the  vocabulary  and  the 
}>ronniiciation,  for  it  to  be  admitted  that  one  may  be  derived  from 
tiie  other.  They  seem  rather  to  be,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Looav,  two  debris  differently  altered  of  a  more  ancient  tongue 
that  had  the  same  basis  as  the  C'hinese. 

Thus  one  must  believe  that,  from  a  most  remote  epoch,  the  yellow 
race  occupies  all  the  south-east  of  Asia ;  because  the  employment  of 
these  monosyllabic  languages  is  a  characteristical  trait  which  never 
deceives.  In  those  defiles  of  Assam  where  so  manj'  different  tribes 
— repelled  thither  by  the  conquests  of  the  Aryas,  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Burmese — find  themselves  gathered,  the  races  of  Tartar-type  all 
distinguish  themselves   from  the  Dravidian  tongues   through  theii 
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monosyllabic  structure,  allied  sometimes  to  the  Thibetan,  at  others 
to  the  Barman. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Malaya,  and  amid  the  isles  of 
Malaysia,  one  meets  with  some  populations  which,  as  regards  the 
type,  recall  to  mind  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  Assam,  —  the  Gar- 
roics,  for  example.  There  have  been  found  again  at  Sumatra  some 
tribes  whose  customs  and  whose  type  very  much  recall  those  of  the 
savage  populations  at  the  north-east  of  Hiudostan.  The  Nagas,  or 
KaMyens,  of  whose  tongue  we  have  ali-eady  spoken,  possess  a  very 
remarkable  similitude  of  traits  and  usages  with  the  Polynesians  and 
divers  indigenous  septs  of  Sumatra.  They  tattoo  themselves  like  the 
islanders  of  the  SoTith  Sea.  Eveiy  time  they  have  slain  a  foe,  they 
make  (as  has  been  observed  amongs  the  Pagai  of  Sumatra)  a  new 
mark  on  their  skins ;  and,  as  takes  places  among  the  Ahou-ngs — 
another  people  of  the  same  island — and  also  among  certain  savages 
of  Borneo,  a  young  man  must  not  wed  so  long  as  he  has  not  cut  oft' 
a  certain  number  of  the  heads  of  enemies.  Among  the  3Iichmis — 
another  tribe  of  Assam  —  one  finds  again  the  usage,  so  universal  in 
Polynesia,  and  equally  diffused  amid  the  Sumatran  Pagais,  of  ex- 
posing the  dead  upon  scaffolds  until  the  flesh  becomes  corrupted  and 
disengages  itself  from  the  bones.  All  these  tribes  of  Assam,  which 
remind  us  as  well  of  the  indigenous  septs  of  the  Sunda-islands  as 
of  the  primitive  population  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  speak  mono- 
syllabic tongues  appertaining  to  the  Thibeto-Barman,  or  Siamo- 
Barman,  family.  This  double  circumstance  induced  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula  whence  issued  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  populations.  The  languages  they  speak  cluster  around 
the  Siamese  and  the  Barman;  but,  in  the  ratio  that  they  are  removed 
from  their  cradle,  their  sounds  become  softened  down,  and  they 
become  impoverished,  whilst  evermore  tending,  however,  to  get  rid 
of  the  monosyllabism  that  gave  them  birth. 

These  transformations,  undergone  by  the  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages, have  been,  nevertheless,  sufRcieutly  profound  to  eftace  those 
traits  in  common  due  to  their  relationship.  They  arise,  according 
to  probability,  from  the  numerous  interminglings  that  have  been 
operated  in  Oceanica. 

Whilst  some  petty  peoples  of  the  Thibeto-Chinese  source  were 
descending,  through  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula,  into  Malaysia, 
and  advanced  incessantly  towards  the  East,  those  Dravidian  tribes 
that  occupied  India,  and  which  themselves  issued  from  a  stock,  if 
not  identical,  at  least  very  neighborly  with  the  preceding,  were 
coming  to  cross  themselves  ^vith  these  Malaysian  populations.  But 
such  cross-breeding  was  not  the  only  one.     There  was  another  that 
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altered  tlie  nice  still  more.  This  cninmingling  took  effect  with  a 
tliird  population  that  appears  to  have  been  the  veritable  primitive 
race  of  the  south  of  Hindostan — a  black  race  which  has  been  thrown 
to  the  east,  but  whose  remains  are  still  found  about  the  middle  of 
the  Indian  Sea,  at  the  Andaman  islets,  and  that  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  the  pristine  population  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippines. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  population  that  occupied  exclusively,  prior 
to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  those  waters,  New  Guinea,  Australia, 
\'an  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania),  and  divers  arcliipelagoes  placed  to 
the  eastward  of  Xow  South  Wales. 

The  tongues  of  these  black  Oceanic  tribes  were,  without  doubt, 
very  barbarous,  and  they  have  been,  in  several  eases,  promptly  sup- 
planted by  the  >ralayan  idioms.  They  have,  notwithstanding,  still 
left  traces  of  their  existence  at  tlie  Sandwich  isles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  occupied  at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Polynesians  proper,  by  the  black  race.  The  ground-work  of  their 
vocabulary  has  remained  Australian,  although  the  grammar  is  wholly 
Polynesian.  It  is  the  same  at  the  Viti  islands.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, as  at  the  Philippines,  tliose  blacks  who  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Aiytas,  {AJetas),  or  Igolotes,  have  adopted  the  idiom  of  tlie 
Malayan  family,  wliich  has  penetrated  into  their  island  with  the 
conquerors. 

Unhappily,  we  possess  but  very  little  information  concerning  tlie 
Australian  languages.  All  that  may  be  affirmed  is,  that  they  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  two  groups  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family : 
the  Malay  group  and  the  Polynesian  group  being  themselves  very 
sharply  separated. 

Mr.  Logan  has  caught  certain  analogies  between  the  Dravidian 
idioms  and  the  Australian  tongues :  which  is  easily  understood ; 
Ijecause  the  populations  that  expelled  from  Hindostan  those  puny 
tribes  which,  at  the  beginning,  had  lived  dispersed  therein,  must  have 
exerted  by  their  language  some  influence  over  the  idiom  of  these 
septs,  which  was  evidently  very  uncouth.  A  profound  study  of  the 
names  of  number,  in  all  the  idioms  of  the  Dravidian  family,  has 
revealed  to  him  the  existence  of  a  primary  numerical  system  purely 
binar)',  —  wluch  is  met  with  again  in  the  Australian  languages ;  and 
it  corresponds  to  that  little-advanced  stage  in  which  one  would  sup- 
pose the  black  race  that  had  peopled  India  must  have  been.  And 
this  binary  system,  which  the  later  progress  of  intelligence  in  the 
Dravidian  race  has  caused  to  be  replaced  by  more  developed  systems 
— the  quinary  system,  and  the  decimal — has  left  some  traces  both  in 
tongues  of  the  southern  trans-Gangetic  peninsula,  and  amidst  certain 
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populations  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya.=^    Now,  we  again  encounter, 
even  yet,  this  hiuaiy  system  among  Australian  populations. 

The  Dravidian  idioms  have,  then,  chased  before  them  the  Austra,- 
liau  tongues  at  a  primordial  epoch  that  now  loses  itself  in  the  night 
of  time.  At  a  later  age,  there  appeared  the  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages, which  have  coalesced  in  order  to  push  still  farther  on  to  the 
eastward,  or  at  least  to  drive  within  a  more  circumscribed  space, 
these  same  Australian  tongues.  Then,  after  having  implanted  them- 
selves in  those  islands  whence  the  Austi-alian  savages  had  been  gra- 
dually expulsed,  the  two  groups,  the  Malay  and  the  Polynesian, 
declared  war  against  each  other ;  and  now-  a-days,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Polynesian  becomes  more  and  more  crowded  out  by  the 
Malay. 

This  fact  brings  us  back  naturally  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
that  linguistic  formation  which  we  have  designated  by  the  name 
"  Malayo-Polynesian." 

"We  have  said  that  the  Thibeto-Barman  races  had  expelled  from 
India  those  black  tribes  with  which  they  must  have  intermingled  in 
certain  cantons.  The  Dravidian  populations  acted  in  the  same  way.  ■ 
Several  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Hiudostan  preserve  still,  in  their 
features  and  in  their  skin,  the  impress  of  an  infusion  of  Australian 
blood.  Has  a  mixture  of  another  nature  taken  place  in  Polyne- 
sia? Are  the  islanders  of  the  Great  Ocean  born  from  the  crossing 
of  some  race  coming  fi'om  elsewhere?  Several  ethnologists,  and 
notably  M.  Gcstave  d'Eichthal,'^  have  admitted  that  the  Polynesians 
came  from  the  east.  Besides  the  resemblances  of  usage  which  these 
ethnographers  have  perceived  between  divers  American  populations 
(and  especially  those  of  the  Guarani  family)  and  the  Polynesians, 
they  have  discovered,  in  their  respective  idioms,  a  considerable 
number  of  words  in  common.  Nevertheless,  such  similitudes  are 
neither  sufficiently  general,  nor  sufficiently  striking,  to  enable  \is 
with  certainty  to  identify  the  two  races.  There  are  concordances 
that,  as  regards  words,  may  originate  simply  from  migrations ;  or 
which,  as  regards  forms  of  syntax,  result  from  parity  of  grammatical 
development. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  other  facts  (as  yet  histori- 
cally unproven,  and  fraught  with  tremendous  physical  obstacles)  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  the  emigration  of  some  American  popu- 
lations ;  but  upon  this  point  languages  do  not  yield  us  anything 
decisive.     More  conclusive  are  the  comparisons  that  M.  d'Eichthal 

"  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  April — June,  1855,  p.  180. 
"  J-Jtudessur  V Histoire  Primitive  des  Races  Oceaniennes  et  Amiricaines,  by  tlie  learned  "  Se- 
cr^tnire-Jidjoint  do  la  So(;i6t<!  lithnologiqac." 
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has  made  between  the  tongues  of  those  Foulahs,  or  Fellatuhd,  that 
inhabit  Senogauibia,  and  some  idioms  of  the  Malayo-Polynosian 
family.  Tliese  analogies  are  too  striking  for  us  to  refuse  bome  recog- 
nition of  an  identity  of  origines ;  which,  furthermore,  resiles  from 
many  other  comparisons.  The  light  complexion  of  the  Foulahs,  and 
the  superiority  of  their  intellect,  had  at  an  early  hour  attracted  the 
notice  of  voyagei-s.  We  would  admit,  therefore,  that  the  Malayo- 
I'ol^-nesian  race, — whilst  it  advanced  towards  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
and  exterminated  or  vanqui.shed  the  black  races — had  penetrated  on 
the  opposite  hand  into  Africa;  crossed  itself  with  the  negro  popula- 
tions; and  thus  gave  birth  to  the  Foulah-tribes  and  their  congener 
peoples.  At  Madagascar,  we  re-encounter  this  same  Malayo-Poh-ne- 
sian  race  under  the  name  of  Ovas,  or  Ilovas.  This  island  appcai-s  like 
the  point  of  re-partition  of  the  race  that  might  be  named  "par  excel- 
lence" Oceanic,  because  it  is  by  sea  that  it  has  invariably  advanced. 

[Kot  to  interrupt  the  order  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  these  Oceanic 
languages,  we  have  hitherto  refrained  from  presenting  another  con- 
temporaneous view,  that  would,  in  many  respects,  modify  the  one 
%vhich,  on  the  European  continent  represent"  an  opinion  now  cur- 
rent among  philologists  concerning  those  families  of  tongues  to 
which  the  name  "  Malayo-rolyncsian"  has  been  applied.  If  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  JonN  Crawfukd^  were  to  be  passed  over  in  Malayan 
subjects,  our  argument  would  lack  completeness ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  results  of  the  learned  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,"  were  they  rigorously  established,  would  merely  ope- 
rate upon  those  we  have  set  forth,  so  far  as  breaking  up  into  several 
distinct  groups,  —  such  as,  Malgaehe,  Malay,  Papuan,  Harfoorian, 
Polynesian,  Auntralian,  Tasmanian,  &c.,  —  the  families  of  languages, 
in  this  treatise,  denominated  by  ourselves  Malayo-Polyncsian.  And 
it  must  be  conceded  concerning  those  tongues  spoken  by  tlic  perhaps- 
indigenous  black  races  of  Malaysia,  Micronesia,  and  Melanesia,  that, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  science  possesses  at  present  but  scanty  infor- 
mation; on  the  other,  no  man  has  devoted  more  patience  and  skill 
to  the  analysis  of  such  materials  as  we  have,  than  Mr.  Cuawfurd. 
The  following  is  a  brief  coup  d'oeil  over  his  researches. 

"A  certain  connexion,  of  more  or  less  extent,  is  well  ascertained 
to  exist  between  most  of  the  languages  which  prevail  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific,  and  from  Formosa,  on  the 
coa.st  of  China,  to  New  Zealand.  It  exists,  then,  over  two  hundred 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  seventy  of  latitude,  or  over  a  fifth  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  ******  The  vast  region  of  which  I 

"  A  Griimmar  and  Dutionary  of  Ihe  Malay  Language,  London,  in  8to.,  1852;  vol.  i., 
Dissertation  and  Grammar. 
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nave  given  the  outline  may  be  geograpMcally  described  as  consists 
ing  of  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from 
Sumatra  to  Xew  Guinea — of  the  great  group  of  the  Philippines — of 
the  islands  of  the  Xorth  and  South  Pacific  —  and  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  inhabited  by  many  diflferent  and  distinct  races  of  men,  —  as  the 
Malayan,  the  brown  Polynesian,  the  insular  Negro  of  several  varie- 
ties, and  the  African  of  Madagascar." 

Beginning  with  these  last,  Mr.  Crawfukd  says,  — "  Very  clear 
traces  of  a  Malayan  tongue  are  found  some  3000  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  jjart  of  the  Malayan  Ai'chipelago,  and  only  240  miles 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa.  From  this  isolated  fact  (which 
the  author,  pp.  cclxxvi  —  xxxi,  shows  by  historical  navigation  to  be 
by  no  means  improbable),  the  importance  and  the  value  of  which  I 
am  about  to  test,  some  writers  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  language  of  Madagascar  is  of  the  same  stock  with  Malay  and 
Javanese,  and  hence,  again,  that  the  people  who  speak  it  are  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Malays.  It  can  be  shown,  -without  much  diffi- 
culty, that  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  so  extravagant  an 
hypothesis."  And,  in  fact,  after  exhibiting  how  in  their  grammai's, 
both  groups  of  tongues  resemble  each  other  merely  by  their  simpli- 
city, he  manifests,  through  a  comparative  vocabulary,  that  the  whole 
number  of  known  Malayan  words,  in  the  ilalagasi  language,  is  but 
168  in  8340 ;  or  about  20  iu  1000. 

Next,  the  insular  Negroes  of  the  Pacific  Ai'chipelagoes  —  the 
"  Puwa-puwa,  or  Pajmtva,  which,  however,  is  only  the  adjective 
'frizzly,'  or  'curling.'  "  After  enumerating  their  physical  characte- 
ristics at  different  islands,  he  concludes  —  "Here,  then,  without 
reckoning  other  Negro  races  of  the  Pacific  which  are  known  to 
exist,*  we  have,  reckoning  fi-om  the  Andamans,  t^velve  varieties, 
generally  so  differing  from  each  other  in  complexion,  in  features, 
and  in  strength  and  stature,  that  some  are  pun}-  pigmies  under  five 
feet  high,  and  others  large  and  powerful  men  of  near  six  feet.  To 
place  all  these  in  one  category  would  be  preposterous,  and  contrary 
to  truth  and  reason."  That  they  have  no  common  language  is  made 
evident  (p.  clxxi)  through  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  seven  of 
these  Oriental  Negro  tongues ;  whence  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  each  is  a  distinct  language. 

Adverting  digressionally  to  the  Australians,  —  who  are  never  to 
be  confounded,  physically-speaking,  with  any  of  the  wooll3'-haired 

®  In  a  later  monograph  on  the  "Negroes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago"  (Eiiinbtirgh  Neu> 
Philosophical  Journal,  1853,  p.  78),  Crawtcrd  maintains,  —  "There  are  15  varieties  of 
Oriental  Negroes.  ******  There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Oriental  Negro,  wherever  found,  is  one  and  the  same  race." 
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blacks  of  the  racitic  Arelupelagoes.  Tho  point  of  contact  between 
these  distinct  types  is  at  Capo  York,  in  Torres  Straits,  and  around 
its  neisrhborinic  islets.  No  where  else  has  anialiijaniation  betwixt 
them  been  perceived.  "As  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Australia,  they  are  assuredly  neither  Malaya,  Kegroes,  nor  Poly- 
nesians, nor  a  mixture  of  any  of  these,  but  a  very  peculiar  people, 
distinct  from  nil  the  other  races  of  men"  (p.  clxxvi).  In  lists  of 
about  thirty  languages,  already  known  in  the  yet-discovered  parts 
of  Australia,  Mu.  Crawfurd  (p.  ccxci)  has  been  unable  to  detect 
more  than  four  or  five  words  of  corrupt  Malay ;  and  that  only  in 
the  tongue  of  a  tribe  at  Cobourg  peninsula,  once  Port  Essington. 

As  to  Polynesia,  our  author  holds : — "  The  languages  spoken  over 
this  vast  area  are,  probably,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  islands  of 
themselves ;  but  still  there  is  one  of  very  wide  dissemination,  which 
has  no  native  name,  but  which,  with  some  propriet}',  has  been  called 
by  Europeans,  on  account  of  it5  predominance,  the  Polynesian. 
This  language,  with  variations  of  dialect,  is  spoken  by  the  same 
race  of  men  from  the  Fiji  group  west,  to  Easter  island  eastward, 
and  from  the  Sandwich  islands  north,  to  the  New  Zealand  islands 
south.  The  language  and  the  race  have  been  imagined  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  us  the  ^falay,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  great  mistake" 
(p.  cx.xxiv).  After  pointing  out  tbeir  phj-sical  contrasts  with  cha- 
racteristic precision,  he  adds — "The  attempt,  therefore,  to  bring 
these  t\vo  distinct  races  under  the  same  category  had  better  be 
dropped,  for,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  even  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage gives  no  countenance."  Again  bringing  to  his  aid  compara- 
tive vocabularies,  Mr.  Crawfurd  (p.  ccxl)  ascertains  that  the  total 
number  of  Malayan  words,  in  the  whole  range  of  Polynesian 
tongues,  is  about  80 ;  including  even  the  numerals ;  which  them- 
selves make  up  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  that  trifling  quantity, — on 
which  imagination  erects  an  hypothesis  of  unity,  between  the  lusty 
and  handsome  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  squat  and  ill- 
favored  navigators  of  Malayan  waters. 

Liustly,  the  Malays  themselves.  Sumatra  is,  traditionally,  their 
fatlier-land ;  but  they  wore  wholly  unknown  to  Europeans  before 
Marco-Polo  in  1295 ;  and,  220  more  years  elapsed  before  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  real.  From  this  centre  tliey  seem  to  have 
radiated  over  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands;  subduing,  extermina- 
ting, enslaving,  or  driving  into  the  interior,  the  many  sub-typical 
races  of  the  same  stock  which  appear  to  have  been,  like  themselves, 
terrse  geniti  of  the  Archipelago,  distinguished  by  their  restless  and 
ever-encroaching  name.     "By  any  standard  of  beauty  which  can  be 
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taken,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Malays  must 
be  pronounced  as  a  homely  race," — whose  beau-ideal  of  cuticular 
charms  (as  Ckawfukd  says  in  his  larger  Ilistory)  is  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  "  skin  of  virgin-gold  color."  In  their  2}hi/sique,  the  Malays 
are  neither  Chinese  nor  Dravidians,  neither  Polynesians  nor  Malar 
gasi,  neither  Oriental  nor  Occidental  Negroes;  but  as  Di-yden  the 
poet  sung  (p.  xvi):  — 

"  Flat  faces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screen, 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen :  — " 

in  short,  nothing  else  than  3Ialays.  For  the  specification  of  their 
language  and  its  dialects,  the  "  Grammar  and  Dictionary"  is  the 
source  to  which  we  must  refer;  but,  what  singularly  commends 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  analytical  investigations  to  the  ethnogi-apher  is,  the 
careful  method  through  which,  by  well-chosen  and  varied  compara- 
tive vocabularies,  he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  how  Malayan  blood, 
language,  and  influence,  decrease  in  the  exact  ratio  that,  from  their 
continental  peninsula  of  Malacca,  as  a  starting  point,  their  coloni- 
zing propensities  have  since  widened  the  diameter  bet«-een  their 
own  primitive  cradle,  and  their  present  commercial  factories,  or 
piratical  nuclei,  l^or  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  upon  many  of  the 
islands  themselves,  both  large  and  small,  there  exist  distinct  types 
of  men,  independently  of  Malayan  or  other  colonists  on  the  sea^ 
board,  speaking  distinct  languages.  Thus,  in  Sumatra,  there  are  4 
written,  and  4  unwritten  tongues,  besides  other  barbarous  idioms 
spoken  in  its  vicinity :  at  Borneo,  so  far  as  is  yet  known  of  its  un- 
explored interior,  there  are  at  least  9 ;  at  Celebes,  several.  At  the 
same  time  that,  according  to  Mr.  Logan,  each  newly-discovered 
savage  tribe,  like  the  Orang  Mintird,  the  Orang  Benud,  the  Orang 
Muka  Kuning,  kc,  amid  the  jungle-hidden  creeks  around  Singa- 
pore, presents  a  new  vocabulaiy. 

Being  one  of  the  few  Englishmen,  morally  brave  enough  to  avow, 
as  well  as  sufficiently  learned  to  sustain,  by  severely-scientific  argu- 
ment (pp.  ii-vii,  and  elsewhere),  polygenistic  doctrines  on  the  origin 
of  mankind,  Mr.  Crawford's  ethnological  opinions  are  entitled  to 
the  more  respect  from  his  fellow-philologues,  inasmuch  as — without 
dispute  about  a  vague  appellative,  "  Malayo-Polynesian," — his  philo- 
sophic deductions  must  logically  tally  with  those  continental  views, 
to  which  a  Franco-Germanic  utterance  is  given  at  the  close  of 
our  section  Illd. 

Upon  the  various  systems  of  linguistic  classification,  through 
which  each  unprejudiced  philologist  —  i.  e.,  to  the  exclusion  always 
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of  preconceived  dogiiuio  liibrieuted,  as  Koranic  Arabs  uouldsuy,^  ai/a- 
mtna  ed-djah'Uieh,  "  duriug  our  days  ot"  ignorance" — delincs  liis  more 
or  less  scientific,  but  ever-individual,  impressions,  differences  of 
opinion  must  inevitably  ensue ;  some  scliolars  reasoning  from  one 
atjind-point,  others  from  another:  nor  would  we,  when  closing  this 
parenthesis  about  the  term  "Malayo-Polynesian,"  overlook  the 
physiological  fact  indicated  by  Prof.  Agassiz,*  viz :  that  identities 
among  types  of  men  linguistically  similar,  whilst  historically  and 
ethnically  different,  do  sometimes  arise  only  fi'om  similarity  in  the 
internal  "structure  of  the  throat" — anatomical  niceties  imperceptible 
to  the  eye  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  distinctly  impressive  on  an  acute 
and  experienced  ear.] 

Of  all  the  families  of  languages  at  present  recognized  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  there  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  American 
tongues.  Endeavor  has  been  made  to  attach  them  to  the  Polynesian 
family;  but  from  these  they  essentially  distinguish  themselves,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  certain  traits  assimilate  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  African  languages. 

Let  us  signalize  a  primary  ftxct.  It  is  that,  whilst  the  populations 
of  the  two  Americas  are  far  from  offering  a  great  homogeneity 
of  physical  characters,  their  languages,  on  the  contrary,  consti- 
tute a  group  which,  as  relates  to  grammar,  affords  an  unity  very 
remarkable. 

That  which  distinguishes  all  these  tongues  is  a  tendency,  more 
apparent  than  that  among  any  otlier  linguistic  fomily,  to  agglutination. 
The  words  are  agglomerated  through  contraction, — by  suppressing 
one  or  several  syllables  of  the  combined  radicals — and  the  words 
thus  formed  become  treated  as  if  they  were  simple  words,  susceptible 
of  being  again  employed  and  modified  like  these.  This  property  has 
induced  the  giving  to  the  languages  of  the  New  "World  the  name  of 
poll/synthetical,  —  which  M.  F.  Lieber  has  proposed  to  alter  into  that 
of  olophrastic. 

Besides  this  characteristic,  there  are  several  others  that,  withoiit 
being  so  absolute,  seem  nevertheless  to  be  very  significant.  Thus, 
these  idioms  do  not  in  general  know  our  distinction  of  gender;  in 
lieu  of  recognizing  a  masculine  and  a  feminine,  they  have  an  animate 
and  an  inanimate  gender.  I  have  said  above,  that  there  is  one  trait 
which  is  common  to  them  and  to  divers  idioms  of  Polynesia,  as  well 
as  to  the  Hottentot  tongues.  It  is  the  existence  of  two  plurals  (and 
sometimes  of  two  duals),  exclusive  and  inclusive,  otherwi.se  termed, 

■>  Christian  Examiner,  Boston,  July,  1860,  p.  81 :  —  Typ'>  of  ifan/cind,  p.  282. 
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particular  and  general.  The  exclusive  plural,  in  certain  dialects, 
applies  itself  to  the  orator,  and  to  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  by  excluding  the  others ;  whereas,  in  sundry  dialects,  this 
same  plural  applies  to  those  in  whose  name  one  speaks,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  persons  to  whom  one  is  addressing  a  discourse. 

One  trait  of  the  grammar  of  American  languages,  that  has  greatly 
struck  the  first  Europeans  who  sought  to  grasp  their  rules,  is  what 
they  have  called  transition.  This  process,  otherwise  intimately  con- 
UL'cted  with  polysynthetism,  consists  in  dissolving  the  pronoun  indi- 
cative of  the  subject,  —  no  less  than  that  one  indicating  the  object, — 
into  the  verb,  so  as  to  compose  but  a  single  word.  Hence  it  follows 
that  no  verb  can  be  employed  without  its  governing  case  {regime). 
The  number  of  these  transitions  varies  according  to  the  languages, 
and  the  pronoun  incorporates  itself  with  the  verb  generally  by  suffixes. 
By  means  of  a  modification  of  the  principal  radical,  American 
tongues  arrive  at  rendering  all  the  accessory  or  derived  notions  that 
attach  themselves  to  the  idea  of  verb.  Hence  arises  a  vast  number 
of  voies.  These  changes  constitute  all  the  riches  of  the  New  World's 
idioms.  This  abundance  of  changes  is  above  all  sti'iking  in  the  Al- 
gonquin, and  in  Dakkota, — the  language  of  an  important  Sioux  tribe. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Moxo, — a  tongue  of  South  America,  the  conju- 
gations reduce  themselves  to  one.  Here  we  have  a  new  trait  of 
resemblance  between  the  idioms  of  Africa  and  those  of  the  New 
Worid. 

A  classification  of  American  languages  has  been  attempted.  It  is 
a  difficult  undertaking;  because,  in  general,  amid  populations  that 
live  by  tribes  exceedingly  fracted,  and  in  a  savage  state,  words 
become  extremely  altered  in  passing  from  one  tribe  to  another.  New 
words  are  created  with  great  facility ;  and  were  one  to  take  but  the 
diflerences  into  account,  it  might  be  believed  that  these  languages 
are  fundamentally  distinct.  The  erudite  Swiss,  long  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  United  States  —  successor,  in  philology',  to  a  learned 
Franco- American,  Duponceau — Me.  Gallatin,  has  found  in  North 
America  alone  some  37  families  of  tongues,  comprising  more  than 
100  dialects ;  and  even  then  he  was  far  from  having  exhausted  all 
the  idioms  of  that  portion  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  he  embraces, 
within  his  classification,  the  Eskimaux  and  Athapascan  idioms,  which 
appertain,  as  well  as  certainly  the  former  race,  to  the  Ougro-Finnic 
stock, — otherwise  termed  the  boreal  branch.  Among  North  Ameri- 
can families,  those  of  the  Algonquin^  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and 
Sioux,  are  the  most  important;  but,  concerning  the  indigenous 
tongues  spoken  around  the  Rios,  Gila  and  Colorado,  philological 
science  hitherto  possesses  only  vague  information. 
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At  the  centre  of  America  we  meet  with  four  families,  viz :  the 
family  Quicho-Maya,  of  which  the  chief  representatives  are  the  idioms 
of  Yuciitjin  ;  —  the  second  family  is  exhibited  in  the  Otomi,  which  at 
first  had  been  erroneously  made  a  completely  separate  type, — the 
third  is  the  Lenca  family,  principally  spread  over  the  territory  of 
Honduras,  —  and  lastly,  the  fourth  family  is  represented  by  the 
Nahuatl,  otherwise  called  the  ancient  Mexican ;  of  which  we  possess 
literary  monuments  written  in  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics. 

The  Quicken,  or  Quiclwa  —  language  of  the  Incas — comprehends 
several  dialects,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Aymara.  The  Quichoa, 
of  all  the  families  of  the  New  World,  possesses  most  prominently  the 
polysynthetical  character.  The  Guarani  family,  to  which  the  Chilian 
attaches  itself,  manifests  a  verj'  great  grammatical  development.  It 
was  spread  throughout  the  south  and  east  of  austral  America,  and 
was  spoken  over  a  vast  expanse  of  territory.  Finall}-,  the  two  fami- 
lies, tlie  Pavipean  or  Moxo,  and  the  Cardib,  occupy,  in  the  hierarchi- 
cal ladder  of  American  idioms,  the  very  lowest  rungs.  In  these  there 
is  excessive  simplicity, — for  instance,  in  the  Galibi,  spoken  by  savage 
tribes  of  the  French  Guyana,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Caribbean 
family.  One  finds  in  it  neither  gender  nor  case;  the  plural  is  ex- 
pressed simply  by  the  addition  of  the  word  papo,  signifying  aZ^,  and 
serving  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  noun  as  well  as  the  verb. 
In  tills  last  part  of  a  discourse,  the  persons  are  not  discriminated; 
and  the  same  form  acts  in  the  plural,  no  less  than  in  the  singular, 
for  the  three  persons. 

American  languages  have,  then,  also  passed  through  very  different 
phases  of  development;  but,  even  when  they  have  attained,  as  in 
Quichoa  and  the  Guarani,  a  remarkable  degree  of  elaboration,  they 
have  been  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  overcome  the  elementary 
forms  upon  which  they  had  been  scaftblded. 

In  the  presence  of  such  existing  testimonies,  of  this  gradual 
development,  it  becomes,  henceforth,  impossible  to  conclude  any- 
thing from  those  analogies  signalized  between  American  and 
African  languages,  as  regards  imagined  filiation.  The  aspect  of 
two  vast  linguistic  groups,  placed  at  distances  so  remote,  might  have 
engendered  a  supposition  of  some  links  of  proximate  relationship 
between  the  populations  speaking  them,  if,  in  view  oi  \\\(At  physique, 
the  Indians  of  the  New  World,  and  the  negroes  and  Hottentots  of 
Africa,  were  not  so  entirely  different.  But,  seeing  that  we  have 
established  each  floor  {/;tage)  of  linguistic  civilization — if  one  may  so 
speak — we  cannot  admit  that  these  tongues  have  been  transported 
from  Africa  to  America,  or,  at  least,  that  their  grammar  alrea<ly 
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governed  the  idioms  spoken  by  such  supposititious  emigrants.  Simi- 
litude between  the  two  groups  shows  us  merely,  that  the  native  abo- 
rigines of  Africa  and  of  America  possessed  an  analogous  faculty  of 
language ;  and  that  neither  could  rise  above  a  certain  level,  which,  at 
first  sight,  may  have  been  taken  for  a  common  characteristic,  and  as 
a  sign  of  filiation. 


SECTION"  m. 

The  sketch  we  have  just  given  of  the  families  of  tongues  spread 
over  the  globe's  surface  has  led  us  to  observe,  that  the  linguistic 
families  coincide  (with  tolerable  exactitude)  with  the  more  trenched 
divisions  of  mankind. 

Each  superior  race  of  man  is  represented  by  two  families  of  lan- 
guages corresponding  to  their  largest  branches,  viz :  the  White  race, 
or  Caucasic,  by  the  Indo-Eutopean  and  Semitic  tongues ; — the  Yellow 
race  by  the  monosyllabic  and  the  Ougro-Tartar  tongues,  otherwise 
called  "Fiuno- Japonic."  To  the  Black  race  correspond  the  tongues 
of  Africa; — to  the  Red  race,  the  tongues  of  America; — to  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  races,  the  tongues  of  that  name; — to  the  Australian 
race,  the  idioms  of  Australasia.  No  more  of  homogeneity  is  beheld, 
however,  amongst  the  languages  spoken  by  those  inferior  races  inha- 
biting Africa,  America,  Oceanica,  or  Australia. 

The  multifarious  crossings  of  these  primitive  races,  —  crossings 
that  may  be  called  those  of  the  secondaiy  race-floor — are  represented 
by  families  that  possess  characteristics  less  demarcated,  and  which 
participate  generally  of  the  two  families  of  idioms  spoken  by  the 
races  whose  intermixture  gave  birth  to  them. 

The  Dravidian  languages  partake  of  the  Ougro-Tartar  and  the 
monosyllabic  tongues.  The  Hamitic  languages  are  intermediate 
between  the  Semitic  and  the  African  tongues.  The  Hottentot  lan- 
guages hold  to  the  African  and  the  Polynesian  tongues ;  certain  lan- 
guages of  the  Sood^n  offering,  also,  the  same  character,  but  with  a 
predominance  of  Polynesian  elements;  whereas  it  is  the  African 
element  that  preponderates  in  Hottentot  idioms. 

The  apparition  of  these  grand  liuguistical  formations  is,  therefore, 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  races  themselves.  And,  in  fact,  speech  is 
with  man  as  spontaneous  as  locomotion, —  as  the  instinct  of  clothing 
and  of  arming  oneself.  This  is  what  the  Bible  shows  us  in  the 
abridged  recital  it  gives  of  Creation.  God  causes  to  pass  befoi-e 
A-DaM,  tke-Man,  all  the  animals  and  all  the  objects  of  the  earth  (as 
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it  were,  in  a  cosniorania),  luid  the-Man  gives  to  eucli  a  namc.^'  It  is 
iiuf)osdiblo  to  declare  more  mauifestly  that  speech  (language)  is 
an  innate  and  primitive  gift.  From  the  instant  that  man  was  created, 
he  must  have  spoken,  by  virtue  of  the  faculty  he  had  received  from 
God. 

The  use  of  this  faculty  has  also  been  as  diftcrent  among  tlie 
diverse  races  of  mankind  as  that  of  all  other  faculties.  And,  in  the 
same  manner  that  there  have  been  races  pastoral,  agricultural,  pisca- 
tory and  hunting, — that  there  are  populations  grave,  and  populations 
volatile ;  adroit  and  cunning  tribes,  as  well  as  tribes  stupid  and  shal- 
low— so  there  have  been  races  with  language  developed  and  powerful, 
populations  that  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  speech ; 
whereas  others  have  very  quickly  found  their  development  arrested, 
— just,  indeed,  as  there  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  races  pro- 
gressive and  races  stationary. 

We  are  unable  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  the  origins  of  humanity. 
We  are  ignorant  as  to  a  process  by  which  God  formed  man,  and  the 
Bible  itself  is  mute  in  this  respect.  It  neither  resolves,  nor  indicates 
the  difficulties  inherent  in,  the  first  advent  of  our  species.  But,  it  is 
very  evident  that,  in  speaking  of  mankind  in  general,  —  that  is  to 
say,  of  A-DaM ;  for  such  is  the  sense  of  the  word  —  it  designates, 
according  to  Oriental  habits,  the  race  by  an  individual :  in  precisely 
the  same  method  that,  in  the  ethnic  geography  of  the  children  of 
XoAH  {Genenia  x),  it  represents  an  entire  people  by  a  single  name. 
Thus,  Genesis  speaks  to  us  only  of  the  (;renMs  homo,  which  it  personifies 
in  an  indiNndual  to  whom  it  attributes  the  supposed  instincts  of  the 
first  men.  This  being  at  present  settled,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
from  biblical  testimony  that  all  human  beings  spoke  one  and  the 
same  tongue  at  the  beginning,  —  any  more  than  we  can  conclude 
that  there  had  been  but  one  primitive  couple. 

From  the  origin  there  were  dili'ereut  languages,  as  there  were  like- 
wise different  tribes ;  and  from  out  of  these  primitive  families  issued 
all  the  idioms  subsequently  spread  over  the  earth.  Because,  the 
faculty  of  speech  was,  at  its  origin,  coetaneous  with  the  birth  of  man- 
kind ;  and  linguistic  types  are  not  now  formed,  any  more  than  new 
races  of  men,  or  new  animals,  arc  being  created.  Existing  types  be- 
become  altered,  modified.  They  cross  amongst  each  other  within 
certain  limits,  —  and  with  the  more  facility  according  as  they  may 

"  Oenaii,  11,  19: — "  Jeiiovah-Eloiiim  forma  de  terre  tons  les  animaux  dcs  champs,  tons 
les  oiseanx  du  eiel,  ct  les  fit  venir  vers  Fhomme  ponr  qu'il  vit  &  les  nommcr ;  ct  comme 
thomme  nommerait  une  creature  animie,  tel  deTait  etre  son  nom." — (Caben's  Hebrew  text, 
1,  p.  8.) 
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already  possess  greater  affinity.  They  become  extinct  and  disap- 
pear: but  that  is  all.  The  work  of  creation  on  our  globe  is 
terminated ;  and  all  the  invisible  dynamics  which  the  Creator  set 
in  motion,  in  order  to  people  this  physical  and  moral  world,  may 
indeed  preserve  that  which  they  have  produced ;  but  Vage  du  retour 
for  them  has  arrived.  They  have  become  powerless  and  sterile 
for  creations  that  are  reserved,  without  doubt,  for  other  worlds. 

A.  M. 

Pabis,  Library  of  the  Inilitute  —  April,  1856. 
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ON  HUMAN  RACES  AND  THEIR  ART  J 
BY  FRANCIS  PULSZ.ET. 


"  Tcdd  &  durra  Scythdt  i,  Tibcrishcz,  ^s 

A  nagy  R6ma  fidt  Bosphonis  obliliez 

Barlang  1€szen  amott  i  Capitolium 

'S  itt  uj'  R6taa  emclkedik." 
"Put  the  rude  Sci/lhian  on  the  Tiber, 

And  the  aon  of  great  Rome  on  the  Cimmerian  coast. 

There  the  Capitol  will  become  a  den, 

And  here  riaea  a  new  Rome."  (BEBZSENYr.) 


Letter  to  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Gliddon,  and  Br.  J.  0.  Nott,  on  the  Races  of 

Men  and  their  Art. 
My  Dear  Sirs: 

Reading  your  "Types  of  Mankind,"  equally  valuable  for  consci- 
entious research  and  sound  criticism,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  witli 
your  felicitous  idea  of  supporting  ethnological  propositions  by  the 
testimony  of  copious  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Chi- 
nese monuments,  in  order  to  prove  the  constancy  of  national  types, 
during  the  historical  period  of  antiquity,  by  authentic  representa- 
tions. Blumenbach  and  Prichard  only  cursorily  referred  to  ancient 
monuments;  your  publication  was  the  first'  to  call  Archseology  into 
the  witness-box  for  cross-examination  in  the  question  of  races  and 

'  If  onr  work,  published  early  in  1854,  may  take  credit  for  having  somewhat  extended 
and  popularized  this  method  of  research,  the  road  had  been  widely  opened,  ten  years  prc- 
Tionsly  by  Morton  (Crania  jEgypliaca,  Philada.,  18-14).  Subsequently  to  Morton,  the 
game  method  was  applied  with  singular  felicity  by  M.  Courtet  be  l'Isle  {Tableau  ethno- 
graphique  du  Genre  I/umain;  8vo.,  Paris,  1849) ;  but,  as  mentioned  in  "Types,"  (p.  724,)  I 
was  not  aware  of  M.  Codbtet's  priority  until  the  text  of  our  book  was  entirely  stereotyped. 
His  volume  has  become  so  rare,  that  I  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  during  my  late  stay 
at  Paris,  1854-5.  A  portion,  bowerer,  was  originally  published  under  the  title  of  "  Icono- 
graphio  des  races  humaines,"  in  the  Itluslration,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1847:  and  another  formed 
part  of  the  interesting  di.scassions  of  tlif  SneiiK  Elhnologique  de  Paris,  on  the  "  Distinctive 
Characteristics  of  the  White  and  of  the  Itlack  races;"  Siance  du  25  Juin,  1847.  (See  the 
Bulletin  of  that  Society,  parent  of  those  in  London  and  New  York,  Annfe  1847,  Tome  Ir, 
pp.  181-206,  and  284.}     G.  R.  G. 
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nationalities.^  But,  whilst  you  judiciously  selected  the  most  charac- 
teristic reliefs  of  Egypt  and  Assyi'ia  fi'om  the  classical  works  of 
Champollion,  Rosellini,  Lepsius,  Botta,  and  Layard ;  all  Etruscan, 
Roman,  Hindoo,  and  American  antiquities  were  excluded  from  the 
"T}-pes ;"  and  I  felt  somewhat  disappointed  when  I  found,  that  as  to 
your  Greek  representations  you  were  altogether  mistaken.  You 
published,  on  the  whole,  five  busts  ^  belonging  strictly  to  the  times 
and  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  among 
them  on  which  sound  criticism  could  bestow  an  unconditional 
approval. 

You  may  find  that  I  am  rather  hard  upon  you,  as  even  your  critic 
in  the  Athenceum  Frangais*  objected  only  to  one  of  them.  Still,  ami- 
cus NoTT,  amicus  Gliddon,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas  ;  and  I  hope  that 
if  you  have  the  patience  to  read  my  letter  with  attention,  you  will 
yourselves  plead  guilty. 

The  busts  which  I  am  to  review  are  the  alleged  portraits  of  Ltcue- 
GXJS,  the,  Spartan  legislator,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Ekaios- 
THENES,  of  Hanxibal,  and  of  JuBA  I.,  king  of  ISTumidia. 

I.  A.S  to  the  great  Laceda?monian  lawgiver,  you  borrowed  his  por- 
trait from  Pouque\-iIle,'*  who  took  it  from 
Ennio  Quii'ino  Visconti.'  It  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back.  The  celebrated 
Italian  archceologist,  publishing  that  head 
of  a  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican,  freely 
acknowledges  that  he  has  scai-cely  any 
authority  for  attributing  it  to  Lycurgus, 
by  sayiug  that  he  tliinks  the  statue  might 
he  a  portrait  of  the  famous  one-eyed  legis- 
lator,— inasmuch  as  the  conformation  of 
the  left  eye  and  cheek  is  difterent  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head ;  and,  according 
to  him,  such  want  of  symmetiy  charac- 
terizes a  man  blind  of  one  eye.'     I  leave 

'  Blumenbach  read  a  lecture :  De  vtlerum  arlificium  anatomice  periiice  laude  limitanda,  eele- 
branda  vero  eorum  in  characters  geniilitio  exprimendo  accuratione,  at  Gdttingen,  on  the  19th  of 
JIarch,  1823,  but  unhappily  it  never  was  published.  The  notice  in  the  GoUingen  Gdehrtt 
Ameigen  1823  (p.  1241,)  mentions  only  that  he  dwelt  upon  the  correctness  of  the  represen- 
tations of  negroes,  Jews,  and  Persians,  on  ancient  monuments ;  and  remarked  that  no  efiBgy 
of  the  Mongolian  type  has  ever  been  found  on  them.  Prichard  devotes  two  pages  (235  and 
236  of  his  lid  volume),  to  the  remains  of  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture ;  but  he  ignores 
Roselliui's  work,  and  quotes  from  the  antiquated  De.son  and  the  Description  de  I'^gypte. 

'  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  104  and  136. 

•Athenceum  Fran^ais,  Pai'is,  25  March  1854,  p.  264. 

•  Vnivers  pittoresgue,  Gri«,  pi.  84; — Typex,  p.  104,  fig.  4. 

•  Iconographie  grecque,  I.  pi.  VIII.  2.  '  Hid.  p.  131  of  the  Milan  edition. 
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it  altogether  to  your  critical  judgment  whether  such  an  argument  is 
suflicieiit  lor  haptizing  tlio  old  statue  and  calling  it  Lycurgug,  whilst 
the  deformity  of  the  face  might  be  the  result  of  the  clumsiness  or 
iuadvortence  of  the  sculptor,  or  might  represent  any  other  half-fiiced 
pei-souugc.     But  oven  had  Visconti  proved  that  the  effigy  in  ques- 
tion WJ13  really  meant  for  Lycurgus,  being  a  copy  of  the  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,'  still,  the  features  could  not  be  taken  for  a  real 
portrait,  nor  could  they  have  any  value  for  ethnology,  since,  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to  fix  the  date  of  Lycurgus  accurately,  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  lived  at  the  close  of  the  heroic  and  before  the  dawn 
of  the  historical  age,  wlien  art  was  nearly  unknown  to  Greece.     A 
chasm  of  at  least  three  centuries  separates  him  from  the  earliest 
reliefs  and  coins  we  possess.     It  is  therefore  preposterous  to  believe 
in  portraits  of  Lycurgus  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word.     Accord- 
ingly, Visconti  admits  that  the  portrait  in  question  was  created {.') — 
like  that  of  Homer, — on  national  traditions  by  artistic  imagination. 
The  Greeks,  with  their  strongly  developed  feeling  for  beauty,  were 
not  at  all  shocked  by  such  ideal  portraits ;  their  artists,  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian ;  and  even  beyond  his  epoch,  did 
not  care  much   for  material  likeness,  and  were  only  intent  upon 
making  the  expression  of  the  features  answer  to  the  traditional  cha- 
racter of  the  person  represented.     Thus,  for  instance,  they  created 
the  effigies  of  the  "  seven  sages,"  and  of  ^sopus,  which  once  adorned 
the  Villa  of  Cassius,  and  now  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome.'    The  most  celebrated  of  those  imaginary 
portraits  is  the   magnificent  bust  of  IIomek,"'   equally  known    in 
antiquity  and  in  modem  times ;  for  Pliny  '■'  remarks,  speaking  of  this 
custom,  that  "even  effigies  which  do  not  exist,  are  invented,  and 
excite  the  desire  to  know  the  features  not  transmitted,  as  is  the  ca«e 
with  Homer."     Pausanias  proves  that  in  his  time  there  were  portraits 
of  Lycurgus  existing ;  of  coarse  invented  in  a  similar  way :  but  we 
may  safely  state  that,  even  the  created  effigies  of  the  old  law-giver 
were  not  of  a  constant  type.     The  Spartans,  at  the  epoch  of  their 
complete  subjection  to  Rome,  began  to  adorn  their  copper  coins  with 
the  head  of  Lycurgus,  inscribing  them  with  his  name  in  order  that 
no  mistake  should  be  possible ;  but  Visconti,  who  published  two  of 
them,"  says,  that  they  do  not  resemble  one  another. 

Thus  we  an'ive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  certainty  and 
but  little  probability  about  the  head  published  by  you,  as  to  its 

•  Pausanias,  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  •  Visconti,  Iconographie  grecque,  1  pi.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii. 

••  The  best  of  them  is  at  the  Studj  at  Naples ;  a  good  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
u  Uutoria  NatuTce,  xxxT.  2'2.  **  ViscoKTi,  Icon,  gr.,  1  pL  viii.  5,  6. 
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having  ever,  before  Visconti,  been  imagined  to  represent  Lycurgus ; 
and  that  in  no  case  could  it  be  taken  for  anything  else  than  a  fancy- 
portrait,  not  more  to  be  ti'usted  than  the  statue  of  Columbus, 
commonly  called  the  "  nlnepin-player,"  before  your  Capitol,  or  the 
relief  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  Rotunda  at  Washington. 
n.  Your  portrait  of  Axexander  the  Great,  likewise  from  Pou- 
queville,"  is  by  far  more  authentic  than  the 
pretended  likeness  of  Lycurgus.  The  origi- 
nal marble  bust,  of  which  you  give  a  copy,  is 
now  placed  in  the  Louvre  at  Pai-is,  as  a  me- 
morial of  Napoleon  L ;  who  received  it  as  a 
present  fi-om  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the 
Chevalier  d'Azara.  The  accomplished  Che- 
valier caused  a  panegyrical  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  be  sculptured  on  the  side  of  this 
bust,  before  presenting  it  to  the  modern 
Alexander.  The  Bourbons,  unconsciously 
following  the  traditions  of  the  Emperor  Cara- 
calla,  and  of  several  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  or- 
dered the  mention  of  their  obnoxious  prede- 
cessor to  be  obliterated  on  this  monument ;  but  traces  of  the  desti'oyed 
inscription  sufficiently  record  the  resentment  and  bad  taste  of  those 
who  had  "  rien  oublie  ni  rien  appris."  The  bust  was  originally  found 
near  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  in  the  year  1779,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion 

ANEl  AN  APUl 

*iAinnnY 

MAKEA 


The  form  of  the  letters  shows,  according  to  Visconti,"  that  this 
excellent  piece  of  sculpture  could  not  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  conqueror  of  Persia ;  and  that  it  probably  belongs  to  the 
last  epoch  of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  Empire. 
Still,  as  the  features  of  the  Macedonian  king  were  in  his  life-time 
immortalized  by  such  eminent  artists  as  Apelles,  Pyrgoteles  and 
Lysippus ;  and  since  his  portraits  served  as  seals  and  emblems  of  coins 
soon  after  his  death,  it  may  seem  tolerably  certain,  that  the  marble 
bust  in  question  gives  us  really  the  likeness  of  the  conqueror.  Yet 
there  remains  one  difficulty  about  it.  The  bust  having  been  found 
in  a  mutilated  state,  the  broken  nose  was  restored,  without  consulting 
the  coins  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  and  successors  of 
Alexander,  who  had  the  portrait  of  his  late  master  put  on  them. 


'•  Grice,  pi.  85: — Types,  p.  104,  fig.  6.        '  "  Icon,  grecque,  II.  pag 


!47. 
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Thus  the  restoration  altered  the  features  a  little,  a  somewhat  longer 
nose  being  attached  to  the  bust,  than  the  earlier  effigies  on  coins, 
statues,  and  mosaics  warrant.  With  the  slight  exception,  therefore, 
that  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  too  long  and  too  pointed,  the  portrait  in 
the  "Types"  ought  to  sati.sfy  sound  criticism.  Still,  Staatsrath 
Koehler,  the  renowned  but  presumptuous  Russian  archfeologist, 
hj'jiercritically  rejects  the  Azara-bust,  as  of  no  use  to  iconography ;" 
but  as  he  omits  the  reasons  for  his  harsh  sentence,  he  must  allow  us 
to  be  so  malicious,  and  to  infer,  from  the  date  of  his  essay,'^  written 
during  the  Kusso-Persian  war,  that  he  was  disappointed  at  not  being 
able  to  discover  a  likeness  between  the  bust  of  the  great  Macedonian 
and  the  would-be  inheritor  of  his  schemes,  the  late  Czar  Nicholas : 
at  the  same  time  tliat  French  archffiologists  maintain  that  Alexander, 
Augustus,  and  Kamesses,  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  Napoleon  I. 

But  if  the  Russian  archseologist  went  too  far  on  the  side  of  hyper- 
criticism,  the  author  of  "Inscriptions  of  the  British  Museum,"  and 
the  arranger  of  the  Egj'ptian  Court  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace, 
err  considerably  more  on  the  other  side ;  having  been  taken  in  by 
one  of  the  most  barefaced  archseological  impostures  of  modern 
times.  In  1850,  a  4to  volume  (360  pages  text  and  LXI  plates)  was 
published  at  Didot's  by  Mons.  J.  Barrois,  under  the  suspicious  title 
of  "Dactylologie  et  Langage  Priraitif;"  in  which  pi.  LIX  gives 
"  the  portrait  of  Alexander  taken  during  his  life  {represente  de  son 
vivant)  from  a  bas-relief  painted  in  four  colours  by  Apelles,  (!),  and 
found  in  1844  under  the  sand  of  a  subterraneous  tomb  at  Cercasore 
on  the  Nile."  Since  this  wonderful  book  was  printed  for  private 
circulation,  and  did  not  get  into  the  book-market,  criticism  remained 
silent;  but  the  portrait  having  been  introduced  into  the  Crystal 
Palace,  we  must  protest  against  the  clumsy  forgery  which  attributes 
an  Egyptian  bas-relief  to  Apelles  the  Greek  painter.  Besides,  though 
its  style  is  Pharaonic,  the  eye  is  foreshortened  in  the  Greek  way; 
the  Egyptian  cartouche  is  false;  whilst  the  Greek  inscription, 
wrongly  spelt,'"  is  neither  Egyptian  nor  Greek,  and  the  form  of  its 
letters  is  partly  archaic,  partly  Latin.  I  was  shocked  at  the  very 
first  sight  of  such  a  cast  exliibited  among  copies  of  the  best  remains 
of  Egypt;  and  afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  Gliddon,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally known  in  Paris,  how  the  relief  (with  its  companion,  which 
purports  to  represent  IlEPHiESTiON),   had  been  manufactured  ex- 

■  Abhandlung  uber  die  gtichnittenm  Sltine,  &e.     St.  Petersbnrg,   1851,  p.  10, — referring 
to  his  essny  in  Bottioeb's  Archaolor/ie  und  Kuntt.  Band  1,  page  13. 
"  The  inscription  runs  as  follows : 

ALEK^ANDP^ 
YIO^   AMOYN^ 
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Fig.  3. 


pressly  to  entrap  M.  Barrois,  the  wealthy  amateur,  who  does  not 
believe  at  all  in  Champollion,  and  consequently  bought  it  for  6000 
francs.  It  was  certainly  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  French 
forgers  that  they  should  cheat  two  English  archaeologists  also. 
TTT.  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  in  Aft-ica,  the  famed  Greek  librarian 
of  king  Ptolemy  Evergetes  at  Alexandria,  the 
greatest  Astronomer,  Geographer,  and  Chrono- 
logist  of  his  time,  would  indeed  deserve  a  place 
of  honor  in  any  ethnogi'aphical  publication ;  but, 
unhappily,  there  exists  no  antique  likeness  of 
that  eminent  man,  although  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
prefixed  the  ideal  drawing  of  a  Greek  bust  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  "^gyptens  Stelle  in  der 
"Weltgeschichte."'*  Yet  this  efiigy  is  altogether  a 
modern  fancy -portrait,  which  originates  solely 
from  the  desire  of  the  learned  Chevalier  to  ex- 
press his  veneration  for  the  Sage  of  Cyrene.  I 
have  suspected  that  it  is  not  through  accident,  but 
by  design,  that  the  snub-nose  of  the  German  edition  has  been  twisted 

into  a  somewhat  aquiline  fonn  for 


Fist.  4. 


Longman's  Ens:lish  translation  of 


the  same  work.  Possibly,  Bun- 
sen,  iu  fear  lest  his  authority  might 
introduce  a  false  Eratosthenes  into 
good  society  —  as  really  has  hap- 
pened in  the  "Types," — took  this 
indirect  method  of  unmaking  the 
creature  of  his  own  imagination. 

rV.  The  portrait  of  Hannibal 
was  copied  for  the  "  Types,"  on  the 
faith  of  the  "Univei-s  pittoresque," 
{Afrique  ancienne,  Carthage),  a  col- 
lection of  several  works  by  difter- 
ent  authors  of  different  merit. 
Thus,  for  instance,  next  to  the 
description  of  Ancient  Egypt  by 
Champollion-Figeac,  and  of  China  by  Pauthier,  we  find  Italy 
described  by  the  shallow  Artaud,  and  Greece  by  Pouqueville. 
However,  the  alleged  portrait  of  the  Carthaginian  hero  did  not 
answer  your  ethnographic  expectations  in  any  way,  not  being  of  the 


'•  Hamburg,  1845,  frontispiece.  Compare  the  one  in  Egypt' t  Place  in  Universal  History, 
London,  1854,  II.,  and  p.  xxi.  The  same  genius  for  invention  has  supplied  Archaeology 
with  an  equally-nuthentio  portrait  of  Manetuo:  —  Oji.  cit.,  Drittes  Buck,  frontispiece 
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Shoniitic  cast;  and  you  rccotjriizod  at  once  the  highest  Caucasian 
ty|)e  so  strongly  marked  in  liis  t'aoe  as  to  lead  to  the  suggestion, 
"  that  if  liis  father  was  a  PhcDnico-Carthaginian,  one  would  suspect 
that  his  mother,  as  among  the  Ottomans  and  Persians  of  the  present 
day,  must  liave  been  an  imported  j/'A/Vc  slave,  or  other  female  of  the 
purest  Japhetic  race.""  This  remark,  embodying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Japhetic  cast  of  tlie  features,  was  happily  added  to  the 
'■'■portrait ;"  which  can  be  found  on  some  elegant  silver  coins  accom- 
panied by  a  Phoenician  inscription.  From  the  time  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus*  it  was  always  taken  for  the  etfigy  of  Hannibal,  until  Pel- 
ierin,-'  and  Eckliol,  -  proved  that  these  coins  arc  not  Carthaginian, 
but  Cilician  and  Phoenician.  "In  1846,"  says  the  reviewer  of 
"Types,"  in  the  Athenwum  Fra'ngais,  "the  Due  de  Luynes  found  out 
that  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  Satrap  of  the  king  of  Pci-sia,  who 
governed  Tarsus  in  the  time  of  Xenophon ;  and  thus,"  he  adds,  "in 
the  efSgy  published  by  Messrs.  Gliddon  and  Nott,  type,  country, 
epoch,  and  race,  are  all  mistaken"  !^  A  sweeping  conclusion  indeed; 
still,  it  is  not  complete  enough ;  seeing,  we  may  add,  that  the  reviewer 
himself  is  likewise  mistaken.  Had  he  studied  the  Essay  of  the  Due 
de  Luynes  with  sufficneut  care,  he  would  have  found  that  the  head, 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  effigy  of  Hannibal,  and  as  such  prefixed 
to  most  of  the  editions  of  Silius  Italicus,  is  not  at  all  a  portrait,  but 
the  ideal  representation  of  a  hero ;  since  it  is  not  only  found  on  the 
silver  coins  of  Demes  of  Phoenicia  (or  rather,  according  to  W.  H. 
"Waddington,  of  Datames  of  Cilicia),^  but  likewise  on  the  coins  of 
Pharnabazus,  the  powerful  Satrap  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  son-in-law 
to  Artaxerxes  Miiemon.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  meant  for  either 
of  them ;  so  much  the  less,  as  there  is  no  example  of  any  Satrap 
stamping  coin 'with  his  own  portrait. 

Visconti,  in  his  leonographie  grecque,^  attributes  a  totally  different 
bust  to  Hannibal.  Fully  aware  that  the  effigy  on  the  above-men- 
tioned silver  coins  could  not  represent  the  illustrious  Carthaginian, 
he  did  not  like  to  lose  the  illusion  that  we  possess  such  an  interesting 
portrait;  especially  as  the  elder  Pliny  complains  =^  that  "two  statues 
were  erected  to  Hannibal  in  the  city,  since  so  many  foreign  nations 
had  been  received  into  communion  with  Rome,  that  all  former  dif- 
ferences bchvecn  them  were  abolished."  Accordingly,  Visconti 
attributes  a  small  bronze  bust  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Eomans; 

■•  Typa  of  Mankind,  p.  136,  fig.  87;  and  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Oct. 
1854,  p.  294,  note.  "  Atherutum  Fran<;ais,  Mars,  1854,  p.  264. 

"  Imagine)  illutlr.  virorum,  pi.  63.  *«  Athenocunt  Franfnis,  FeTrier  1856,  p.  12. 

"  Recueil,  iii.  p.  69.  '•  Vol.  iii.  pi.  xvi. 

**  Doctrina  nummurum  vtlerum,  iii.  p.  412.        "  Ilisl.  ffal.  xxxiv.  |  15. 
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because,  having  been  found  at  Pompeii  together  with  the  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  it  might  have  been  its  companion.  He  discovers 
an  African  cast  in  the  features  of  the  bust,  although  he  does  not 
enable  us  to  understand  what  African  peculiarity  he  means ;  and  he 
forgets  that  Hannibal  ought  to  portray  the  true  Shemitic,  not  any 
Afi'icaii  tj^^e.  Visconti  refers  likewise  to  the  peculiar  head-dress  of 
the  bust,  as  being  analogous  to  that  of  king  Juba;  but  Juba  was  a 
Numidian,  (inheriting  some  Berber  blood,  probably,)  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  lineage ;  and  the  resemblance  is  altogether  imaginary. 
Lastly,  he  identifies  the  features  of  the  bronze  with  those  of  a  fine 
bearded  and  helmeted  head  often  found  on  gems,^  and  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  one  of  the  copies  bears  evidently  the 
half-effaced  inscription  HA...BA..^  Unfortunately  for  Visconti, 
the  gems  and  the  bronze  bust  have  not  one  single  feature  in  common 
between  them ;  and  we  are  even  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  of  the  inscription  mentioned  by  the  renowned  author  of  the 
"  Iconographie  " — to  a  rather  modern  date.  There  exists  a  cele- 
brated colossal  marble  statue  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, which  had  always  puzzled  antiquaries.  It  represents  a  bearded 
warrior,  with  a  stern  and  majestic  countenance ;  and  would  have 
been  taken  for  Mars,  did  we  not  know,  that  all  the  statues  of  the  god 
of  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  earliest  archaic  representations, 
were  beardless.  Another  designation  was  therefore  wanted;  and 
inasmuch  as  among  the  adornments  of  the  magnificent  armour  of 
the  colossus,  two  elephant  heads  occupy  a  prominent  place,  he  was 
called  Pyrrhus,  and  sometimes  Hannibal,  —  both  generals  having 
made  use  of  elephants  in  their  wars  against  Pome.  The  gems  men- 
tioned by  Visconti  are  evidently  antique  copies  of  the  head  of  the 
Capitoline  statue,  from  which  they  obtained  the  name.  As  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Florentine  gem  mentioned  by  Gori,  we  can  afiirm 
that  it  is  a  medifeval  forgerj^;  because,  on  another  repetition  of  the 
same  head,^  we  find  an  analogous  imposition,  viz :  the  same  Phoeni- 
cian letters  which  are  stnick  on  the  Cilician  coins  of  Dataraes,  and 
were  transferred  from  the  medal  to  the  gem  by  some  mediaeval 
engraver  under  the  (false)  belief  that  they  read:  "Hannibal."  Be- 
sides,— the  Capitoline  statue  and  the  gems  resembling  it  are  no  por- 
traits at  all ;  they  have  ideal  features,  and  represent  Zeus  Areios,  the 
martial  Jupiter,  as  beheld  on  the  coins  of  the  town  lasus  in  Caria,^ 

"  Gori.  Miu.  FUir.,^1,  12.  »  Gobi,  Inscriptionea  per  Elrur.,  1  pi.  10,  p.  4. 

■  WiNXKELMANN,  Pierra  ffravia  du  feu  Baron  Stosch,  p.  415,  nos.  43: — Raspe,  Catalogue, 
p.  .559,  No.  9598. 

"  STttEBKB,  Abhandl.  der  philologischen  Clone  der  Manchner  Academic,  Thoil  1,  Tafe!  4, 
No.  6. 
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uo  less  tlian  on  several  unpublished  bronze  statuettes  in  different 
eoUections. 

V.  It  is  more  difficult  to  object  to  the  portrait  of  Juba  I.,  king  of 
Xunildia ;  the  original  of  the  head  published  by  j-ou^'  being  the  type 
of  u  silver  coin  which  bears  the 
IJoinan  inscription  "Juba  Rex." 
Still,  an  anonymous  arolneologist, 
(Steinbiichel,)^  suggests,  that  this  ef- 
figy, with  its  peculiar  African  head- 
dress, might  represent  an  African  Ju- 
piter, rather  than  a  king,  since  his 
features  are  somewhat  ideal,  and  the 
sceptre  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bust  is 
an  attribute  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Juno, 
exceptionally  only  given  to  kings. 
As  your  object  in  exhibiting  the  por- 
trait of  Juba  was  principally  to  show, 
to  some  illiterate  Pliila'thiopians,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa 
were  not  negroes,  the  explanation  of 

Steinbuclicl  becomes  a  still  stronger  argument  for  your  views.  If 
it  can  be  maintained,  then  the  published  head  is  not  the  effigy  of  an 
individual  Mauritanian  king,  by  descent  and  marriage  closely  allied 
to  several  Greek  dynasties  (for  instance,  to  the  Ptolemies),  but  is  the 
representative  type  of  the  population  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa ;  and  the  slight  modification  of  the  Arab  features,  obser\'ed  in 
his  face,  becomes,  therefore,  a  new  argument  for  the  affinity  of  Ber- 
ber and  Shemitic  races.  The  peculiar  head-dress  of  the  bust  is  men- 
tioned as  African  by  Strabo,^  w^ho  says  that  the  same  costume  pre- 
vailed all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  up  to  Egypt,  where  it 
borders  on  Libya.  Silius  Italicus  describes  it  very  characteristically 
as  a  rigid  bonnet  formed  by  long  hair  overshadowing  the  forehead." 
"We  see  it  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  Numidian  auxiliary  horsemen  ;^  and  it  seems  that  it 
extended  even  beyond  the  limits  mentioned  by  Strabo,  since  it  is 
found  upon  Eg\-ptian  reliefs  representing  Nubians  as  well  as  full- 
blooded  Xegrocs ;  for  instance,  compare  "Types,"  page  249,  and  figs. 
166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  and  171. 

VL  Besides  these  effigies  belonging  to  the  domain  of  Greek  art, 


•■  Typet  of  Mankind,  p.  ]3C,  fig.  88: — Afrique  Ancienne,  Carthage. 
"  Kalalog  einer  Sammlung  gachnitteneT  Steine,  Wien,  1834,  p.  11,  No.  144. 
"  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  028.  "  Bellobi,  Areas  triumph. 

"  PVNICORDM,  lib.  1,  T.  404 
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we  find  in  the  "  Types"^'^  the  Egyptian  portrait  of  the  famous  Cleo- 
patra, which  undouhtedly  gives  us  a  most  charming  etfigy  of  this 

refined,  sensual,  intriguing   Queen; 
Fig.  6.  last  scion  of   an  illustrious   Mace- 

donian race,  who  had  witnessed  at 
her  feet  Julius  Csesar  and  Mark  An- 
tony, and  who  for  a  short  time  might 
well  have  believed  herself  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Eastern  world.  Never- 
theless, doing  full  justice  to  the 
Egyptian  artist,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that,  though  all  the  Egyp- 
tian effigies  of  this  Queen,  through- 
out her  ancient  realm,  resemble  one 
another  perfectly — just  as  the  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria  has  remained 
entirely  unaltered  on  all  her  gold  sovereigns  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  —  Cleopatra's  Greek  coins  show  a  female  head  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent character ;  which,  if  really  her  poi-trait,  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  taste  either  of  Julius  Csesar  or  of  M.  Antony.  This  difierence 
between  the  Greek  coins  and  Egyjitian  effigies,  common  to  all  the 
Ptolemies,  is  rather  puzzling,  and  has  until  now  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained;  but  Lepsius  is  expected  to  treat  this  question 
fully  and  ti-ankly  in  the  iconographic  portion  of  his  great  publica- 
tion.^' In  the  mean  time  it  is  only  fair  to  remai-k,  that  the  native 
Egyptian  portraits  of  some  of  these  kings,  ex.  gr.  Physcon,  agree 
far  better  with  their  historical  character,  than  do  their  effigies  on  the 
Greek  coins ;  which  are  all  somewhat  idealized,  until  we  reach  this 
last  Cleopatra,  who  was  evidently  a  much  finer  specimen  of  a  Queen 
in  reality,  than  she  appears  on  her  medals. 

Having  done  the  work  of  demolition  to  my  best  abilities,  allow 
me  now  to  review  the  human  races  in  respect  to  their  aptitude  for 
Art,  and  to  inquire  into  the  distinct  and  typical  characteristics  of 
national  art  among  the  different  types  of  men,  —  a  study  that  will 
establish  the  following  facts : 

I.  —  That  whilst  some  races  are  altogether  unfit  for  imitative  art, 
others  are  by  nature  artistical  in  difl:erent  degrees : 

II. —  That  the  art  of  those  nations  which  excelled  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  was  often  indigenous  and  always  national ;   losing  not 

*  Op.cit,  p.  104,  fig.  8:  —  RosELiiNi,  Monumenti  ddV  Egillo.  M.  R.,  XXII.,  fig.  82.  I 
notice  your  judicious  alteration  of  the  eye. 

"  Cf.,  in  the  interim,  Lkpsius,  Ueher  einige  Ergebnisseder  ^r/yptischen  Denkmaler  fiir  die 
Ketmlniss  der rtolemiiergeschichie,  Berlin,  1853,  pp.  26,  29,  52. 
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only  its  t}-pc  but  likewise  ita  excellence  bj  imitating  the  art  of  other 
nations : 

111.  —  That  imitative  art,  derived  from  intercourse  with,  or  con- 
quest by,  artistic  races,  remained  barren,  and  never  attained  any 
degree  of  eminence, — that  it  never  survived  the  external  relations  to 
wliich  it  owed  its  origin,  and  died  out  as  soon  as  intercourse  ceased, 
or  when  the  artistic  conquerors  became  amalgamated  with  the 
unartistic  conquorod  race : 

TV. — That  painting  and  sculpture  are  always  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar artistical  endowment  of  certain  races,  which  cannot  be  imparted 
by  instruction  to  unartistical  nations.  This  fitness,  or  aptitude  for 
art  seems  altogether  to  be  independent  of  the  mental  culture  and 
civilization  of  a  people ;  and  no  civil  or  religious  prohibitions  can 
destroy  the  natural  impulse  of  an  artistical  race  to  express  its  feelings 
in  pictures,  statuary,  and  reliefs. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  P. 

LoNDOK,  St.  Albam's  Villas,  Hiqbqate  Rise, 
October,  1856. 
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I.  — GENERAL  REMARKS  ON   ICONOGRAPHY. 

"  IcONOGKAPHiA  stataas  onmis  generis,  protomas,  pictnras,  nmsivaque 
opera  describit.  Ilanc  sexcenti  celebres  opifices  olim  coluerunt.  Imaginum 
amore,  inquit  Plinius,  flagrasse  quosdam  testes  sunt  el  Atticus  ille  Ciceronis,  edito 
de  his  vohimine,  et  Marcus  Varro  benignissimo  invento  inserlis  voluminum  suorum 
fcecunditati,  non  nominibus  tantum  septingentoTum  illustrium,  sed  et  aliquo  modo 
imaginibus,  non  passus  inlercidere  Jiguras,  aul  vetuslatem  eevi  contra  homines 
valere."  [Vabricius, Bibliographia  Anlig.,  1716,  p.  124.) 

"Whenever  the  metaphysical  Germans  speculate  about  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  they  invariably  draw  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  progressive  races  (Culturvolker)  —  to  whom  mankind  is  indebted 
for  civilization,  for  the  advancement  of  sciences,  for  all  the  forms  of 
political  administration  of  society,  and  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  soul, — and  the  passive  races,  who  scarcely  possess  any  histoiy  of 
their  own.  All  the  white  and  yeUow,  and  a  few  brovni  and  red 
nations,  are  put  down  among  the  former;  the  majority  of  the 
Browns,  the  hunter-ti'ibes  of  the  Eeds,  and  all  the  Blacks,  being 
classed  among  the  latter.  But  again,  among  the  progressive  races 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  as  regards  their  part  in  historj-. 
The  Egyptians  and  Assyiians,  the  Shemitic  races  of  Phoenicia, 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans, 
and  lastly  the  Teutonic  and  neo-Latin  nations,  whether  pure  or 
blended  ^vith  one  another  and  with  Celtic  elements,  took  in  succes- 
sion the  lead  of  mankind ;  whilst  the  pure  Celts,  the  Sclavonians, 
the  Finnic,  Turkoman,  Tartar  and  Berber  races,  remained  in  the 
background.  "We  need  not  say  that,  going  one  step  farther,  we  find 
the  mixed  populations  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Xorth  America 
(commonly  but  wrongly  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  race),  and  the  equally 
mixed  population  of  France,  to  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
modern  progressive  races ;  scarcely  to  admit  the  equality  of  the  Ger- 
man proper;  and  to  be  fully  convinced  of  their  own  superiority  over 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  Dutch  and  Scandinavians,  Celts  and  Scla- 
vonians, Hungarians  and  Finns,  rejecting  altogether  the  pretensions 
of  Turks,  Ai-abs,  Persians  and  Hindoos,  to  civilization.  This  scale 
of  national  inequality  has  evidently  been  construed  with  regard  to 
the  political  power,  the  commercial  spirit,  the  literary  activity,  and 
the  application  of  the  results  of  science  to  manufactural  industry 
among  the  different  races.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
imitative  Art, — of  painting  and  sculpture,  —  the  result  will  be  some- 
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what  different:  and  whilst  it  is  certain  that  art  has  never  flourished 
liut  among  the  progressive  races,  we  shall  lind  that  nations  to  whom 
we  are  imlebtcd  for  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries,  and  to 
the  highest  truths  revealed  to  mankind,  are  altogether  deficient  in 
art,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  Shcmites  without  exception  ;  that  othci-s, 
although  wielding  the  most  extensive  political  power,  such  as  the 
Komans  of  old,  the  Scandinavian  Northmen,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
Sclavonic  races,  never  attained  a  high  devolopment  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  were  6ui-j)assed  by  tiie  Greeks  of  yore,  and  by  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  the  Germans  and  Dutch.  History  teaches 
us  that  eminence  in  painting  and  sculpture  is  not  the  result  of  either 
high  mental  culture  or  political  power,  and  that  it  does  not  always 
accompany  the  refinement  and  wealth  of  nations.  We  find  it  growing 
out  of  a  peculiar  disposition  of  some  nations,  predestined  as  it  were  for 
art ;  whilst  other  races,  living  under  the  same  social,  climatic,  and 
l)olitical  conditions,  never  rise  artistically  to  represent  the  outward 
world  in  colors  or  in  plastic  forms.  And  again,  among  the  artistical 
nations  we  meet  with  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  treating 
the  same  subjects.  Some  sti-ive  for  the  most  scrupulous  reproduc- 
tion of  nature,  and  cling  to  faithful  imitation ;  others  are  creative, 
embellishing  whatever  they  touch :  some  show  a  deep  understanding 
and  love  of  nature ;  others  concentrate  their  power  exclusively  on 
the  representation  of  the  human  body :  some  excel  by  the  brilliancy 
and  harmony  of  their  coloring;  others  charm  by  their  correctness  in 
])lastical  forms:  but  all  of  them  express  their  nationality,  their  pecu- 
liar relation  to  God,  nature  and  mankind,  throughout  their  works. 
Therefore,  even  an  inexperienced  eye  catches  the  difference  between 
Eg_\-ptian  and  Assyrian,  Lidian  and  Chinese,  Greek  and  Etruscan, 
Italian  and  German,  French  and  Spanish,  art:  and  the  artistically- 
educated  student  feels  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  minute 
distinctions  of  schools,  in  each  national  art ;  and  generally  discovers 
any  attempt  at  forging  pictures  and  statues.  The  inherent  and 
indelible  nationality  of  every  monument  of  art  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
safeguard  against  imposition ;  since  it  is  just  as  impossible  for 
Gibson  or  Powers  to  sculpture  an  antique  statue,  and  for  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  or  Mr.  Ingres  to  paint  a  Raphael  (or  even  a  Carlo  Dolce,  or 
any  second-rate  Italian  picture),  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Alfieri  to  write  a  play  of  Sbakespearc,  and  for  any  New  iMighuulcrto 
become  the  author  of  a  tragedy  which  could  pass  for  the  work  of 
Corneille.  Still,  to  establish  the  fact  that  art  is  always  national  and 
not  cosmopolitan,  we  must  pass  in  review  the  great  artistic  races 
from  the  time  of  the  Egj'ptian  p}Tamids  down  to  our  own  days  —  a 
period  of  some  five  thousand  years. 
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II.  —  EGYPTIAN    ART. 

(Homer,  Odvss.,  iv,  481.) 
"  It  only  remains  to  say  with  Homer, 
To  visit  Egypt's  land,  a  long  and  dangerous  wag." 

(Str.\bo,  lib.  xrii.) 

The  earliest  of  all  monuments  of  art  carry  us  back  to  the  cradle  of 
our  civilization,  Egypt,  of  which  we  are  scarcely  accustomed  suffi- 
ciently to  appreciate  the  real  importance  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  speak  here  not  only  of  its  political  power  and  high  culture  under 
the  Pharaohs,  nor  only  of  the  literary  labors  of  the  critical  Alexan- 
drines under  those  Ptolemies  who  were  fond  to  be  protectors  of 
Greek  science ;  but  we  allude  likewise  to  the  fact  that,  long  aft.er 
Egypt  had  merged  into  the  Roman  empire,  became  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  lost  all  tradition  of  independence,  still  its  peculiar 
national  character  was  not  swamped,  nor  its  tough  energy  broken. 
It  manifested  itself  strongly  enough  in  the  Athanasian  controversy, 
in  the  Monophysite  schism,  in  the  many  saints  and  legends  of  Chris- 
tian Eg3"pt,  and  in  the  most  important  establishment  of  anaclioret 
and  monastic  rule  which  originated  in  the  Thebais,  and  thence 
spread  all  over  the  world,  as  an  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  that 
nation  and  of  the  indelibility  of  its  moral  type. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  history  we  meet  in  Egypt  with  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  which,  according  to  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  are 
certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  builders  of  the  pyramids ; 
though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  designate  the  precise  century  before 
our  era  to  which  they  belong,  because  the  Egyptians  made  no  use  of 
any  conventional  system  or  astronomical  cyclus  for  their  Chronology. 
Mariette's  discoveries  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  have  proved 
that  no  Apis-cyclus  (equal  to  25  years)  was  ever  known  to  the  Egj^p- 
tians,^*  as  formerly  believed  by  scholars  from  the  interpretation  of  a 
passage  in  Plutarch.  As  to  the  Sothiac  cj-clus,  it  was  certainly 
known,  but  its  use  for  chronology  remains  more  than  doubtful.'^ 
The  Egyptians  possessed  no  historical  era ;  they  dated  their  public 
documents  by  the  years  of  each  king's  reign.  With  such  a 
system  the  least  interruption  of  the  dates  vitiates  all  the  series. 

**  Mariette,  Renseignments  sur  les  soixante-quatre  Apis,  in  the  Bui.  archSol.  de  I'Athenccum 
Francis,  May  —  Nov.,  1855: — Alfued  Maury,  Des  traTaux  modernes  sur  I'Egypte 
Ancienne;"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.,  1855,  pp.  1060-3. 

"  BuNSEN  {^ggptens  Slelle,  iii.  p.  121,  seqq.)  tries  to  prove  a  Sothiac  Era  of  Menephlhah  ; 
but  is  not  borne  out  by  any  astronomical  dates  on  the  monuments.  Vide  also  the  critical 
discoveries  of  BiOT,  infra,  Chap.  V. 
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Uufortunately  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  ebronology,'"  the  list 
of  Dynasties  by  Manctho  lias  reached  us  only  in  mutilated  extracts, 
and  the  ciphers  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  have  evi- 
dently been  tampered  witli.  They  are  not  the  same  in  the  several 
extracts  of  Kusehius,  Syncellus,  and  Ati-icanus;  nor  do  they  tally 
with  the  original  hieroglyjihic  documents.  So  much,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  can  say  with  mathematical  certainty, —  now  that  the  com- 
plete chronology  of  the  XXIInd,  or  Bubastite,  Dynasty  has  been 
reconstructed  by  Mariette  from  the  documents  of  the  Serapeum  at 
Mempliis,  —  that  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  I., 
answei-3  to  the  94th  year  of  the  era  of  Xabonassar,  or  to  the  Julian 
year  G54  B.  C.  The  same  series  of  documents  places  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Tirdaka,  —  ally  to  king  llezekiah  against  Senna- 
cherib of  Assyria,  —  towards  (395  B.  C.*'  But  here  the  dates  nuiy  be 
already  uncertain  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  years ;  and  beyond 
them  tlie  consecutive  series  of  precise  numerals  ceases  altogether. 
Some  further  dates  have  been  astronomically  determined,  but  the 
intermediate  figures  cannot  be  taken  for  more  than  approximate. 
For  the  XXIInd  dynasty  we  obtain  a  synchronism,  and  a  means  of 
rectifying  chronologj',  through  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  She- 
suoNK  I.,  which  happened  in  the  5th  year  of  Kehoboam,  king  of 
Judah.*'  But  even  this  synchronism  does  not  yield  an  exact  date, 
inasmuch  as  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Kings  presents  some 
ditficulties  not  yet  satisfactorily  resolved."  Accordingly,  Newman 
places  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  950  B.  C. ;"  Bunsen  in 
the  year  962  ;•*  and  Winer  in  the  year  970.'*  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  king  Sheshonk  began  to  reign  before  tlie  middle  of  the  tenth 
centurj-,  B.  C. 

An  astronomical  fact,  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star,  under 
Harnesses  in.,  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  recorded  in  a  hieroglyphical  in- 
scription at  Thebes,  defines  the  epoch  of  this  king,  and  assigns  his 
place,  according  to  the  calculation  of  M.  Biot,  to  the  13th  century  B. 
C. ;  or  just  to  the  same  period  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him  before 
the  discovery  of  this  inscription,  solely  on  the  approximating  calcula- 
tion of  the  lists  as  rectified  by  the  monuments. 

••  See  for  the  following,  principally  Db  Rouo£'8  Notice  Sommaire,  Mus^e  de  Louvre,  p. 
19  seqq. 

«  The  Hebrew  chronology  makes  it  nearer  to  B.  C.  710,  and  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
the  Egyptian  computation  about  this  synchronism. 

"  Cf.  Behosch,  Keiseberichte  aut  jEgi/ptm.  &.O.,  Berlin,  1855— "Die  Halle  der  Bubas- 
titcn-KoDigs"  at  Karnac,  pp.  141-4. 

"  Newhan,  Hislory  of  the  Hebreui  Monarchy — Appendix  to  Chapter  IV.,  on  Chronology. 

«  Op.  cil.  p.  151  and  160.  a  jEgyplmt  Slelle.  iii.  p.  122. 

*•  Dibliichu  Woerttrbueh,  yocc  Israel.  So  likewise  Shabpe,  BUloric  Notes  on  the  Books  of 
the  0.  and  JV.  Ttttamenl;  London,  1864,  pp.  04,  83. 
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For  the  XlXth  dynasty,  we  have  seemingly  again  a  syuchronit^m, 
that  of  Moses  with  Ramesses  II.,  and  with  Menephthah  II. ;  but  it  is 
of  little  value  for  exact  dates,  because  the  duration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  by  their  Judges  is  veiy  uncertain.  Blot's 
astronomical  calculation  is  more  valuable,  with  the  aid  of  which  we 
may  establish  that  Seti  L,  father  of  Eamesses  the  great,  lived  about 
1500  B.  C  — [say  1.5th  century  B.  €.];  and  hence  that  the  XYHth 
dynasty  began  to  reign  towards  the  eighteenth  century  B.  C.  Ifever- 
theless,  as  the  Vicomte  de  Eouge,  (whose  authority  we  follow  in 
preference  to  other  Egyptologists,  since  he  expresses  himself  most 
cautiously  in  dealing  with  chronological  figures,  and  avoids  hypo- 
theses) says,  "it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  we  should  be  here 
mistaken  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  centuries,  inasmuch  as  the 
historical  documents  are  vitiated,  and  the  hieroglyjihical  monuments 
incomplete." 

"Thus  we  have  reached,"  continues  de  Rouge,  "the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  beyond  whom  no  certain  calculation  is 
as  yet  possible  from  the  monuments  known.  The  texts  do  not  agree 
how  long  these  terrible  guests  occupied  and  ravaged  Egy])t,  and  the 
monuments  are  silent  about  them.  However,  their  domination 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  since  several  dynasties  succeeded  one  another 
before  the  deliverance,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  I^Tor  are 
we  better  informed  concerning  the  duration  of  the  first  empire,  and 
we  have  no  certain  means  for  measuring  the  age  of  those  pyramids 
which  bear  evidence  of  the  grandeur  of  the  first  Eg^qit.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  remember  that  the  generations  which  built  them  are 
separated  from  our  era,  first  by  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  second 
empire,  then  by  the  very  long  period  of  the  Asiatic  invasion,  and 
lastly  by  several  dynasties  of  numerous  powerful  kings,  the  age  of 
the  pyramids  will  not  lose  anything  of  its  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian,  although  he  be  unable  to  fix  it  with  exact  precision." 

It  is  to  such  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  mankind  that  some 
of  the  statues  and  reliefs  of  Egypt  can  now  be  traced  back  with  cer- 
tainty ;  and  even  they  do  not  present  us  with  the  rudiments  of  an 
infantine  art,  but  are  actually  specimens  of  the  highest  artistic  char- 
acter. Like  Minerva  springing  forth  fi'om  the  head  of  Jupiter,  a 
full-grown  armed  virgin,  Art  in  Egypt  appears,  in  the  very  earliest 
monuments,  fully  developed, — archaic  in  some  respects,  but  not  at 
all  barljaroufs. 

Through  the  kindness  of  MM.  de  Roug^,  Mariette,  Deveria,  and 
Salzmann,  and  of  Chev.  Lepsius  at  Berlin,  and  theii-  regard  for  Mr. 
Gliddon,  we  are  enal)led  to  publish  a  series  of  royal  and  princely 
effigies  of  the  first  or  Old  Empire,  carefully  copied,  often  iphotographi- 
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cally,  from  these  original  atjitues  and  reliefs  attlie  Louvre  and  other 
Museums.  They  are  the  earliest  monuments  of  human  art  known 
to  us;  being  portraits  of  the  Egyptian  aristocracy  at  a  time  preceding 
Abraham  by  many  centuries.  They  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  Egyptian  art  in  its  first  phasis,  before  it  became  fettered  by  a 
traditionary  hieratic  type.  In  an  ethnological  respect,  they  give  us 
the  true  features  of  the  original  Egyptians:  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  many  statues  and  reliefs,  later  by  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  bear  exactly  the  same  character;  that,  again,  two  thousaml 
years  subsequently  have  not  changed  the  national  type, — the  FelMh 
(peasant)  of  the  present  day  resembling  his  ancestors  of  fifty  cen- 
turies ago,  viz :  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  so  closely,  that  his 
Nilotic  pedigree  never  can  be  seriously  questioned  henceforward. 

The  character  of  the  Egyi^tian  race  is  most  distinctly  expressed 
upon  its  monuments  throughout  all  the  phases  of  its  history ;  and 
these  sculptures  of  the  IVth  djmasty  differ  from  those  of  later  ages 
merely  in  details,  not  in  spirit.  Ernest  Renan,  the  great  Shemitic 
philologue,  describes  that  character  in  the  following  words : 

"The  earliest  [Cushite  and  Hamitic]  civilizations  stamped  with  a 
character  peculiarly  materialistic;  the  religious  and  poetical  instincts 
little  developed;  the  artistical  feeling  rather  weak;  but  the  senti- 
ment of  elegance  very  retiued ;  a  great  aptitude  for  handicraft,  and 
for  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences;  literature  practicallv 
exact,  but  without  idealism ;  the  mind  positive,  bent  on  business, 
welfare,  and  the  pleasures ;  neither  public  spirit  nor  political  life : 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  elaborate  civil  administration,  such  as  Euro- 
pean nations  never  became  acquainted  with,  until  the  Roman  epoch, 
and  in  our  modern  times."  " 

The  Egyptians  were  eminently  a  practical  people,  of  so  little 
imagination,  that  in  religion  they  conceived  no  heroic  mythology. 
WTiilst  their  gods  were  personified  abstractions,  all  of  them,  with 
the  only  exception  of  the  Osirian  group,  stand  without  life  or  history. 
In  literature  the  Egyptians  never  rose  above  dry  historical  annals, 
reUgious  hymns,  proverbial  precepts,  poetical  panegyrics,  and  liturgi- 
cal compositions.     Epic  and  dramatic  poetry  was  feeble,**  romance 

"  ITuloire  et  Sytlime  eompari  dti  Langvts  Semiliquts,  Paris,  1855;  le.  partic,  p.  474. 

"  The  publication  of  M.  ue  Roro£'s  critical  translation  of  the  SaUier  Papyrun.  containin<; 
the  poetic  recital  of  the  Wars  of  Ramses,  14th  century,  B.  C,  against  the  Asiatic  Sheta,  or 
Khela  (recently  read  to  the  Imperial  Institute),  will  prove  that  the  metrical  style  of  these 
Egyptian  canticles  frequently  resembles  Hebrew  psalmody.  Meanwhile,  see  some  brief 
specimens  of  hieroglyphical  poetry  in  Biecb,  Crystal  Palace  Catalogue,  Egypt,  1856;  pp. 
266-8. 
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simple,""  philosophical  speculation  tame,^  whilst  critical  history  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  Induction  teaches  us  that  the  art 
of  such  a  race  must  be  analogous ;  truthful,  but  narrow ;  practical, 
but  of  no  high  pretensions ;  and  indeed  we  find,  upon  close  observar 
tion,  that  it  displays  very  little  variety  in  its  forms;  but  within  its 
'narrow  range  it  is  distinguished,  however,  by  the  utmost  fidelity  and 
truthfulness.  Ideal  heroic  types  are  entirely  foreign  to  Egyptian  art ; 
we  find  scarcely  any  scenes  purely  mythological,  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  the  term  (that  is,  as  admired  in  Hellenic  and  Etruscan  art),  among 
their  numerous  reliefs  or  paintings ;  the  representations  of  godhead 
and  subordinate  divinities  being  always  brought  into  connexion  with 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  which  almost  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
object  of  the  nation's  religion.  The  king,  his  pomp,  processions, 
and  battles,  and  the  indi\'idual  life,  daily  occupations,  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  Egyptians,  remain  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
artists  who,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  routine,  constantly 
returned  to  that  source,  without  ever  exhausting  it,  always  marking 
their  composition  with  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  presei-ving  the  great- 
est regard  for  individuality.  Accordingly,  the  statues,  whenever 
they  represent  men,  and  not  gods,  are  portraits  intended  to  give 
the  real,  and  not  the  embellished  and  idealized  features  of  the  men 
represented.  But,  whilst  we  meet  with  the  greatest  variety  in 
respect  to  the  faces,  the  posture  of  the  statues  remains  altogether 
stereotyped  during  all  the  times  of  Egyptian  history. 

Statuary  had,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eile,  very  few  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  about  six  or  seven,  which  were  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
all  of  them  of  the  most  rigid  symmetrj',  without  any  movement.  No 
passion  ever  enlivened  the  earnest  features,  no  emotion  of  the  soul 
disturbed  the  decent  composure  and  archaic  dignity  imparted  by  the 
Egyptian  sculptor.  "No  warrior  was  sculptured  in  the  various  atti- 
tudes of  attack  and  defence ;  no  wrestler,  no  discobolus,  no  pugilist 
exhibited  the  grace,  the  vigour,  the  muscular  action  of  a  man ;  nor 

*'  As  a  sample,  see  De  RouGfi's  French  rendering  of  a  hieratic  payprus  which  presents 
sundry  curious  analogies  with  the  story  of  Joseph.  —  Revue  Archeologique,  1852;  toI.  is., 
pp.  385-97. 

^  To  judge,  that  is,  by  the  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  (LEPSins,  Todlenbueh  der  ^gypier  nach 
dem  Hierofflyphischen  Pajn/rus  in  Turin,  Leipzig,  4to,  1842)  or  as  BRnoscH  (Sai-an-Smsin.  sive 
Liber  }felempsychosis  veierum  .lEyyptiorum,  Berlin,  4to,  1851,  p.  42)  restores  Champollion's 
name  for  it,  the  "Funereal  Ritual,"  —  wherein,  amid  the  recondite  puerilities  of  a  celestial 
lodge,  with  its  ordeals,  quaint  pass-words,  and  ministering  demons,  it  is  evident  that  an 
Egyptian's  idea  of  a  "  Future  State"  in  Heaven  never  soared  above  aspirations  for  a  repe- 
tition of  his  terrestrial  life  in  Egypt  itself!  Be  it  noted  here  that  M.  de  Roug4  has  found 
the  chapter  "On  life  after  death"  on  a  monument  of  the  Xllth  dynasty;  thereby  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  largo  portions  of  t1ii>i  RUrinl  in  ante-Abrahamic  days. 
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were  tho  beauties,  tlie  feeling,  and  the  elegance  of  female  forms  dis- 
played in  stone :  all  was  made  to  conform  to  the  same  invariable 
model,  which  confined  the  human  figure  to  a  few  conventional 
postures."" 

Of  groups  they  knew  only  two,  both  of  them  most  characteristic. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  husband  with  the  wife,  seated  on  the  same  chair 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  holding  one  another's  liaiul,  or  putting 
their  arms  round  one  another's  waist,  in  sign  of  matrimonial  happi- 
ness, evidently  founded  upon  monogamy  and  perfect  social  equality 
between  the  sexes.""  Sometimes  again  it  is  the  husband,  in  his 
character  of  the  head  of  the  family,  quietly  sitting  on  a  chair,  accom- 
panied by  the  standing  figures  of  his  wife  and  children,  sculptured 
as  accessories,  and  considerably  smaller  in  size  than  the  husband 
and  father. 

As  to  the  single  statues,  they  are  either  standing  erect,  the  arms 
hanging  down  to  the  thighs  in  a  straight  line  (though  occasionally 
the  right  hand  holding  a  sceptre,  whip,  or  other  tool,  is  raised  to  the 
chest),  the  left  foot  always  stepping  forward ;  or  the  figure  is  seated, 
with  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees,  or  held  across  the  breast. 
Another  attitude  is  that  of  a  person  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
holding  the  shrine  of  some  deity  before  him.  The  representation  of 
a  man  squatting  on  the  ground  and  resting  his  arms  upon  his  knees, 
which  are  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  is  the  most  clumsy  of  the  Egyptian 
forms,  if  the  most  natural  posture  to  the  race,  being  perpetuated  to 
this  day  by  the  Fellaheen  when  resting  themselves ;  whilst  the  statues 
in  a  crouching  position  are  the  most  graceful  for  their  natural  naivete. 
If  we  add  to  these  few  varieties  of  positions  the  stone  cofiins,  imita- 
ting the  mummy  lying  on  its  back,  and  swaddled  in  its  clothes,  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  Eg_\-ptian  statuary.  Specimens  of 
these  six  attitudes,  all  of  them  equally  rigid  and  sjonmctrical,  being 
found  among  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  empire  from  the  IVth 
to  the  Xlllth  dynast}',  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Egyptian  statuary 
added  no  new  form  to  their  primitive  sculptural  types  during  the 
long  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  centuries,  which  wrought  certainly  some 
variety  into  the  details,  but  not  upon  the  forms.    In  fact,  the  statue 

"  Sir  J.  Oabdnek  Wilkinson,  Popular  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  II.  272.  There 
are  some  partial  exceptions  to  the  rigor  of  this  rule,  snch  as  the  "Wrestlers  at  Benihassan," 
the  "Musicians  at  Tel-el-amama,"  "Ramesscs  playing  chess  at  Medeenct-Haboo,"  the 
same  monarch  "spearing  the  Scythian  chief"  at  Ahoosimbel,  an  occasional  group  in  grand 
battle-tableaux,  various  scenes  of  negro  captives,  &c. ;  but  they  appear  to  be  accidental, 
or  perhaps  instinctive,  efforts  of  individual  artists  to  escape  from  the  conventional  trammels 
prescribed  by  theocratic  art.  In  the  folio  plates  of  Roscllini,  Champollion.  Cailleaud,  Prisse, 
;ind  ^opsius — especially  the  last  two  authorities  —  such  instances  may  be  found. 

«  Idem,  II.  221. 
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was  in  Egypt  never  emancipated  from  arcliitectiire.''^  It  was  sculp- 
tured for  a  certain  and  determinate  place,  always  in  connection  witli 
a  temple,  palace,  or  sepulchre,  of  which  it  became  a  subservient 
ornamental  portion,  an  architectural  member  as  it  were,  like  the  pair 
of  obelisks  placed  ever  in  front  of  tlie  propyleia,  or  the  columns  sup- 
porting a  pronaos.  This  poverty  of  forms,  and  their  constantly 
recurring  monotony,  make  the  inspection  of  large  Egyptian  collec- 
tions as  tiresome  to  the  great  bulk  of  visitors,  as  the  review  of  a 
Russian  regiment  is  to  the  civilian ;  one  figure  resembles  the  other, 
and  only  the  closer  investigation  of  an  exjierienced  eye  descries  a 
difl'erence  of  style  and  individuality. 

The  bas-reliefs  were  not,  for  the  Egyptians,  so  much  independent 
works  of  art,  as  architectural  ornaments,  and  means  for  conveying 
knowledge,  answering  often  the  purpose  of  a  kind  of  vignettes  or 
illustrations  of  hieroglj-phical  inscriptions.  They  record  always  some 
defined,  historical,  religious,  or  domestic  scene,  without  pretension 
to  any  allegorical  double-meaning,  or  esoteric  symbolism.  Beauty 
remained  with  their  hierogrammatic  artists  less  important  than  dis- 
tinctness, the  correctness  of  di-awing  being  sacrificed  to  convention- 
alisms of  hieratic  style ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  truthful- 
ness of  the  representation  was  peculiarly  aimed  at.  The  unnatural 
mannerism  of  the  Egyptian  bas-relief  manifests  itself  principally  in 
the  too  high  position  of  the  ear,^  and  in  representing  the  eye  and 
chest  as  in  front  view,  whilst  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are 
drawn  in  profile.'^  Nevertheless,  this  constant  mannerism  and  manj- 
occasional  incorrectnesses  are  blended  with  the  most  minute  appre- 
ciation of  individual  and  national  character.  It  is  impossible  not  at 
once  to  recognize  the  portraits  of  the  kings  upon  their  different 
monuments ;  and  we  alight  on  reliefs  where  some  of  the  figures  are 
so  carelessly  drawn  as  to  present  two  right  or  two  left  hands  to  the 
spectator,  yet  combined  with  such  characteristic  etfigies  of  negroes,  of 
Shemites,  of  Assyrians,  of  Xubians,  &c.,  that  they  remain  superior  to 
the  representations  of  human  races  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
This  general  ti-uthfulness  applies  to  Egyptian  art  from  the  very  first 
dawn  of  histoiy,  throughout  all  the  subsequent  periods,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  But  whilst  the  principal  features  of 
art  remained  stationary,  the  eye  of  the  art-student  finds  many 
changes  in  details,  and  these  constitute  the  history  of  Egyptian  art. 

'^  Cf.  Wilkinson,  Archileclure  of  the  Ancient  Egnplians,  London,  1853. 

"  MoKTON,  Cran.  ^gypt.,  Philad.,  1844,  pp.  26-7  :  and  "  ineditcd  MSS."  in  Typet  of  Man- 
kind, p.  318: — Prfner,  Die  V'eberbIeib!elderAlliigyptishehenMfnschenra(;e,Munchen,'[S4(i,p.(i. 

^  For  .1  ludicrous  example,  see  the  "  .37  Prisoners  at  Benihassan,"  in  Hosellini,  M.  R. 
XXVI— Tin  ;  of  the  remote  age  of  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
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Till'  proportions  of  the  statiii'.-i  in  the  time  of  tlio  Old  Kiii[iiiv  [say 
from  the  35tli  century  B.C.,  down  to  the  20th,*]  are  short  and  heavy; 
the  figures  look,  therefore,  somewhat  awkward ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  conceived  with  considerable  fooling  of  truth,  and  executed 
with  the  endeavour  to  obtain  anatomical  correctness.  The  principal 
forms  of  the  body,  and  even  its  details,  the  skull,  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  knees,  are  nearly  always  correctly  sculptured  in  close 
but  not  servile  imitiition  of  nature.  The  shape  of  the  eye  is  not  yet 
disfigured  by  a  conventional  frame,  nor  is  the  ear  put  too  high  ;  but 
the  fingers  and  toes  evidently  offered  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
primeval  Egyptian  artists.  They  commonly  failed  to  form  tliem 
correctly ;  the  simplicity  and  exactitude  displayed  in  sculpturing  the 
face  and  body  scarcely  ever  extended  to  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
are  blunt  and  awkward. 

Tlie  earliest  of  all  the  statues  now  extant  in  the  world,  as  far  as 
we  know,  is  the  efligy  of  Kam-ten,  or  Homten,  a  "royal  kinsman" 
of  t]ie  TTTd  dynasty,  found  in  his  tomb  at  Aboosecr,  and  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  following  wood-cut  [7]  is  a  faithful  reduction  of 
this  statue's  head,  characterized  by  a 
good-natured  expression,  without  any 
mannerism  or  conventional  type  about 
the  features ;  the  eye  is  correctly,  and 
the  mouth  naturally  drawn ;  not  yet 
twisted  into  the  steroot^-ped  unmean- 
ing smile  of  the  later  periods. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
head  of  this  statue  with  the  low-relief 
portrait  [8]  of  the  same  prince  from  the 
same  tomb,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  artistic  con- 
ception of  a  statue  and  of  a  relief 
in  Egypt     The  relief  portrait  is  evi-  Kam-ten,  Siaoie 


Fig.  7. 


■•  Ab  prcTiously  stated,  in  the  present  impossibility  of  attaining,  for  times  anterior  to  t)io 
XVnth  dynasty,  any  precise  chronology,  we  shall  make  nse  herein  of  the  vague  term  ren- 
turia,  when  treating  on  events  anterior  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  taken  at  B.  C.  1000.  The 
numerical  system  of  Chev.  Lrpsius  furnishes  the  scale  preferred  by  us,  which  is  dcfincil  in 
Typft  of  Mankind,  p.  680.  His  arrangement  of  Egyptian  dynasties  may  be  consulted  in 
Briefe  am  JEgypim,  .'Fthiopien  und  der  Ualhinsel  del  Sinai,  Berlin,  18.52,  pp.  364-9:  of 
which  the  elegant  English  translation  by  the  Misses  Horner  (Bohn's  Library,  1853)  contains 
the  later  emendations  of  this  learned  Egyptologist. 

"  Communicated  in  lithograph  by  Chov.  Lepsius  to  Mr.  Gliddon;  together  with  our  sub- 
sequent Nos.,  8,  9,  10,  and  other  heads  that  space  precludes  us  from  inserting:  but  for  the 
important  use  of  all  which,  in  these  iconopraphic  and  ethnological  studies,  we  beg  to  tender 
to  the  Chevalier  our  joint  acknowledgments. 
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deutly  more  conventional. 
Fig.  8. 


Kam-ten,  Relief. 
Fig.  9. 


Et-meui,  Relief. 

rest,  beauty,  and   rareness, 


It  is  not  a  free  artistical  imitation  of 
nature,  the  laand  of  the  sculptor  being 
fettered  by  traditionary  rules.  This 
conventionalism  of  the  reliefs  not 
being  applicable  to  statues,  is  an  evi- 
dence that  sculpture  in  Egj-pt  began 
with  the  relief,  which  again  grew  out 
of  the  simple  outline.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  two  portraits 
is,  that  the  eye  is  not  fore-shortened 
in  the  relief,  whilst  the  lips  are 
too  long;  still,  the  peculiar  raising 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  is  not 
conventional  in  the  fast  period  of 
Egyptian  art. 

The  red  granite  statue  of  prince 
Bet-mes,  [9]  in  the  British  Museum, 
QSo.  60,  A,)  an  officer  of  State, 
"king's  relation,"  of  the  same 
period,  displays  a  similar  artistical 
character;  clumsy  proportions,  but 
a  close  observation  of  nature, 
without  any  tendency  to  embellish 
or  to  idealize.  It  is,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  a  faithful  portrait. 
The  homely  relief-head  [10]  of  an- 
other "royal  relative,"  Ey-meri,  of 
the  IV th  dynasty,  from  the  Berlin 
Museum,  possesses  such  a  striking 
individuality  of  character  that,  in 
spite  of  the  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  the  eye,  we  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  its  resem- 
blance to  this  royal  kinsman 
of  king  Cheops -SupHis,  whose 
tomb  is  the  great  pyramid  of 
Geezeh. 

We  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
submitting  to  the  reader,  in  a 
series  of  lithographic  plates,  por- 
ti'aits  as  yet  unique  in  the  history 
of  Art,  which  for  antiquity,  inte- 
surpass  everj'thing  hitherto  known. 


PI  II 


Sen  be     [ixnv:,  .'i  1  )-Prot'i! 


!<(o>bau»rkntf«" 


Same  head, altered   into  a  rrnHern  Fellak. 


'  P  £  I'u-.  J  »  Co  liJ>. 
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Particulars  concoriiing  the  unrivalled  and  still-inedited  discoveries, 
during  the  years  1851-54  at  Memphis,  of  M.  Auguste  Mariette, 
now  one  of  the  Conservateurs  of  the  Louvre  Museum,  are  supplied 
by  our  collaborator  Mr.  Gliddon  \_Chapter  V.  infra'].  With  that 
fruuk  liberality  which  is  so  honorable  to  scientific  men,  MM.  de 
Rouo^,  Mariette,  and  Deveria,  not  merely  permitted  Mrs.  Gliddon 
to  cop3'  whatever,  in  that  gorgeous  Museum,  might  become  available 
to  the  present  work;  but  the  last-named  Egyptologist  kindly  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  the  photographic  originals  (taken  by  M. 
Deveria  himself  from  these  scarcely-unpacked  statues, — May,  1855,) 
from  wliich  our  copies  have  beeu  transferred  directly  to  the  stone, 
without  alteration  in  any  perceptible  respect.  In  these  complaisant 
facilities,  the  very  distinguished  photographer  of  Jcrnsalcm,  M.  Aug. 
Salzmann,  also  volunteered  his  skilful  aid ;  and  we  reproduce  [see 
PL  II.]  tlie  facsimile  profile  of  the  "  Scribe,"  due  to  his  accurate 
instrument.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  towards  their  trans- 
atlantic colleague,  Cuev.  Lepsius,  who  had  just  been  surveying  these 
"  nouvcautes  archeologiques"  at  the  Louvre,  subsequently  forwarded 
from  Berlin,  to  Mr.  Gliddon  in  London,  a  complete  series  of  archaic 
Egyptian  portraits,  drawn  on  stone  also  from  photographs,  which 
included  likewise  copies  of  those  already  obtained  from  M.  Mari- 
etto's  Memphite  collection.  Such  are  some  of  those  irrequitable 
favors  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  be  the  first  in  laying  docu- 
ments so  precious  before  fellow-students  of  ethnology.  Their  power- 
ful bearing  upon  the  question  of  permanence  of  type  in  Egypt  during 
5000  years, — upon  that  of  the  effects  of  amalgamation  among  dis- 
tinct types,  in  elucidation  of  the  physiological  law  that  the  autoch- 
thonous viajority  invariably,  in  time,  absorbs  and  effaces  the  foreign 
minority  ;  and  as  supplying  long-deficient  criteria  whereby  to  analyze 
and  compare  the  ethnic  elements  of  less  historical  nations  than  the 
Egyptians,  —  these  interesting  points  fall  especially  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Dr.  Nott ;  and  he  has  discussed  them  in  bis  Prefatory  Re- 
marks to  this  volume. 

With  these  brief  indications,  we  proceed  to  test  our  theoiy  of  the 
principles  that  characterize  the  Art  of  different  nationalities ;  calling 
to  mind,  with  regard  to  these  most  antique  specimens  of  all  statuary, 
that,  until  their  arrival  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  it  had 
scarcely  been  suspected  that  the  primordial  Egyptians  attained  the 
art  of  making  statues  "  ronde-bosse"  much  before  the  Xllth  dyiiastj- 
[about  2200  b.  c.].  The  authors  of  "Types  of  Mankind,"  in  their 
wide  investigation  of  iconographic  data,  were  unable  to  produce  any 
Nilotic  sculpture  more  ancient  than  bas-reliefs.^    Exceptional  doubts, 

"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  241-3,  PI.  I.— IV. 
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to  tMs  ciuTent  opinion  on  the  relative  modernness  of  Egyptian 
statuary,  were  then  entertained  chiefly  by  Mr.  Birch  — who  had 
uh-eady  classified,  as  appertaining  to  the  Old  Empire,  various  archaic 
fragments  in  the  British  Museum, — ^by  Chev.  Lepsius,  when  publish- 
ing a  few  mutilated  statues  among  the  early  dynasties  of  the  Denk- 
maler, — and  by  the  Yicomte  de  Rouge,  who  wrote  in  1852  ;*^  "  Trois 
statues  de  la  galerie  du  Louvre  (nos.  36,  37,  38)  presentent  un  excel- 
lent specimen  de  la  sculpture  de  ces  premiers  ages.  Dans  ces  mor- 
ceaux,  uniques  jusquici  et  par  consequent  inestimables,  le  type  des 
hommes  a  quelque  chose  de  plus  trapu  et  de  plus  rude ;  la  pose  est 
d'une  gTaude  simplicity;  quelques  parties  rendent  la  nature  avec 
verite ;  mais  Ton  sent  dejA.  qu'une  loi  hieratique  a  regie  les  attitudes 
et  va  ravu'  aux  artistes  une  partie  precieuse  de  leur  liberte." 

It  must,  therefore,  be  gratifying  to  the  authors  of  the  precursory 
volume  to  the  present,  to  find  their  docti-ine,  "that  the  primitive 
Egyptians  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  —  EGYPTIAjJs'S,"™  so 
incontestably  confirmed  by  a  group  of  statues  which  did  not  reach 
Paris  for  six  months  after  the  publication  of  their  researches ;  and 
we  may  now  rejoice  with  those  archteologists,  whose  acumen  had 
already  foreshadowed  the  discovery  of  beautiful  statuary  belonging 
to  the  early  days  of  the  pyramids,  that,  henceforward,  the  series  of 
Egyptian  art  continues,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  from  the  35th  century 
B.  C.  down  to  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

Prince  Sepa  [Plate  m.,  fig.  1],  and  his  Avife  N"as,  or  ITesa,  [fig.  2], 
are  the  fii-st  we  shall  examine  among  these  statues  of  the  Louvre ; 
fi'om  Lepsius's  copy.  They  are  likewise  somewhat  clumsy  as  regards 
the  general  proportions;  but  parts  of  the  body,  for  instance  the 
knees,  are  sculptured  with  an  anatomical  correctness  superior  to 
that  of  the  monuments  of  the  great  Ramses.  The  statue  of  Shemka 
\_Plate  r\^.]  "  superintendent  of  the  royal  domains"  (LVth  or  Vlth 
dynasty),  seated  between  the  small-sized  standing  figures  of  princess 
Ata,  his  wife,  and  their  son  KjvEM,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
incipient  elongation  together  with  greater  elegance  of  the  artistical 
canon.  In  spite  of  the  awkward  composition,  it  attracts  our  atten- 
tion powerfully,  since  the  face  teems  with  life  and  individuality; 
whilst  the  forms  are  correct  in  the  main,  but  lamentably  stumpy 
and  clumsy  about  the  hands  and  feet.     [See  Plate  V,  fig.  2.] 

The  head  of  a  Priest,  Pher-nefer,  or  Pahoo-er-nefer  [Plate  V., 
fig.l^  " Superintendent  of  the  timber-cutters  and  of  agriculture," 
found  together  with  Shemka  in  the  same  sepulchre,  is  uncommonly 

^  Xotice  des  Monuments  exposes  dans  la  galerie  d'antiquitis  (gyptiennes  (Salle  du  rez-de-chnus- 
sie).  au  Musie  da  Louvre,  Paris,  1852,  pp.  7-8. 
«>  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  245. 
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well  iiiouldcil;  but  tho  crouching  statuette  of  a  "Scribe,"— cole- 
bnited  at  the  Lou\Te  as  "le  petit  bouhomnie"  —  is  the  crownin',^ 
masterpiece  of  primitive  art  revealed  through  Marictte's  exhuma- 
tions. It  is  from  this  venerable  tomb  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  5000 
ycai-s  old,  which  the  later  constructors,  (above  2000  years  ago,)  of  tho 
ancient  Avenue  of  Sphinxes  leading  to  the  Mcmphite  Serapcum  hail 
cut  through  and  walled-up  again.  The  material  is  white  liuiestouc, 
colored  rod ;  which  even  to  its  ti-lfling  abrasions  is  reproduced  as  a 
most  appropriate  frontispiece  to  this  work  [^Plate  I.].  The  profile 
view  [Ptoe  n., /y.  1]  exhibits  the  excellence  of  its  workmansliip, 
no  less  than  the  purest  type  of  an  ancient  Egyptian.  Beneath  it 
[fig.  2],  Mr.  Gliddon  has  repeated  the  same  head,  with  the  sole 
addition  of  the  moustache  and  short  beard,  and  the  mutation  of  the 
head-dress  into  the  quiltcd-cottou  skull-cap  of  the  modern  peasantry; 
and  tlius  we  behold  the  perfect  presei-vation  of  a  typical  form  of  man 
through  5000  years  of  time,  in  the  familiar  effigy  of  a  living  Fellah .' 

"  Wc  are  uot  reduced  to  mere  conjectures,"  comments  the  C"nservator  of  tho  Imporial 
Ixjuvrc  Museum,  "concerning  the  figure  of  tho  crouching  Serine,  placed  in  tho  middle  of 
the  hall  {Salle  civilt.)'^  It  was  found  in  tho  tomb  of  Skhem-ka  with  the  figures  collected 
togetJier  in  tho  hall  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  (Salle  dcs  Monuments.)  It  appertains, 
therefore,  to  the  Vth  or  the  Vlth  dynasty.  Tho  figui-e,  so  to  say,  is  speaking :  this  look 
which  amazes  was  obtained  by  a  very  ingenious  combination.  In  a  piece  of  opaque  white 
quartz  is  encrusted  a  pupil  of  very  transparent  rock-crystal,  in  tho  centre  of  which  is 
planted  a  little  metallic  ball.  The  whole  eye  is  fixed  in  a  bronze  leaf  which  answers  for 
both  eyelids.  The  sand  had  very  happily  preserved  the  color  of  all  the  figures  in  this  tomb. 
The  movement  of  the  knees  and  the  slope  of  the  loins  are  above  all  remarkable  for  their 
correctness .  all  the  traits  of  the  face  are  strongly  stamped  with  individuality ;  it  is  evident 
that  this  statuette  was  a  portrait." 

These,  ■n-ith  the  beautiful  head  of  another  EgA-ptian,  long  m  the 
Louvre,  but  unclassed  until  1854,  \_Plate  VI.] ''^  of  perhaps  the  same 
period,  exceed  in  artistic  interest  all  the  monuments  of  the  Nile-val- 
ley; and  the  speaking  expression  of  their  countenances  invariably 
catches  the  eye  of  every  visitor  of  the  Egyptian  Gallery  at  Paris. 
Not  that  they  approach  ideal  sculptured  beauty,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  Greek  statuary ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  a  spark  of  ideality  in  either  of  the  two  representations ;  their 

•*  De  Roug£,  Notice  Sommaire  def  Momtrntms  fffijptiens  exposh  dans  les  ijaleries  du  Mush  dn 
I,mi\yre.  Pari".  18mo.,  18.'>5,  p.  fi6.  One  further  observation,  instead  of  being  anyway  em- 
bellished in  our  Plate  I.,  our  copy,  obtained  through  the  heliotype,  is  defective  in  the  legs; 
which,  projecting  in  advance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  are  heavier  and  less  propor- 
tionate than  in  the  stone  original;  but  possessing  no  measurements  for  their  reduction,  wc 
hare  not  felt  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  M.  Dev^ria's  photograph. 

•*  The  following  is  M.  Df.v£bia'8  note  on  this  gem  of  antique  art: — "Buste  provenant 
d'ane  statue  de  I'ancien  art  memphite,  contemporaine  dcs  pyramides.  Pierre  calcaire,  pcin. 
ture  rongp,  grnndmr  natnrelle."     Paris,  Louvre  "Mu^ioum,  ."^Oth  May,  185.5. 
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type  is  neither  grand  nor  handsome ;  but  they  are  truthful  and  most 
lively  portraits  of  Egyptiayu,  stamped  with  such  a  striking  individu- 
ality, as  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  must  have  resembled  their 
originals,  notwithstanding  that  the  imitation  of  nature  is  with  them 
not  at  all  painfully  scrupulous,  and  rather  evinces  considerable 
artistical  tact  in  the  execution.  The  coiTCctness  of  the  position  of 
the  ear  in  these  early  Egyptian  monuments  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
since  it  confirms  the  obsei-vation  of  Dr.  Morton,  before  alluded  to, 
that  its  misplacement  on  the  later  and  more  ordinary  monuments  is 
not  founded  upon  strict  imitation  of  nature,  but  that  it  belongs  alto- 
gether to  conventional  hieratic  mannerism. 

The  relief  portrait  of  king  Men-ka-her,  of  the  Vth  dynasty  {Plate 
Vii.) — [say,  about  30  centuries  b.  c]  certainly  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  as  the  earliest  royal  eiEgy  in  existence,  not  mutilated  in  its 
features.^  It  was  found,  1851-4,  by  M.  Mariette,  on  the  lower  side 
of  a  square  calcai-eous  stone  employed  by  later  hands  in  a  construc- 
tion of  the  XlXth  Dynasty  [14th  century  B.  c]  in  the  Serapeium  of 
Memphis.  The  stone  belonged  originally  to  a  diflerent  monument, 
probably  destroyed  by  the  Hyksos,  the  ruins  of  which  were  thus 
adopted  for  building  materials  by  a  posterior  and  irreverent  age, — 
just  as  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  family  have  destroyed  Pharaonic  and 
Ptolemaic  temples  for  the  construction  of  barracks  and  factories,  out 
of  stones  inscribed  with  the  signs  of  a  much  higher  ci\'ilization  than 
that  of  Egypt's  present  rulers."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ear  of 
Men-ka-her  is  placed  too  high  on  this  relief,  whereas  on  the  relief  of 
the  "royal  daughter"  Heta  (IVth  Dynasty),  lithographed  by  Lep- 
sius  for  the  Benkmaler,  it  is  entirely  correct. 

The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  present  a  corxQct  facsimile 
of  this  ante-Abrahamic  Pharaoh's  beautiful  face.  The  original  was 
stamped,  drawn,  and  colored  at  the  Louvi-e,  by  Mrs.  Gliddon ;  and 
the  shade  of  paper  on  which  it  is  lithographed,  is  intended  to  resemble 
that  of  the  stone,  which  has  been  divested  of  its  pristine  colors. 

Under  the  XHth  Dynasty  [b.  c.  22  centuries]  the  expression  of 
statues  becomes  jDeculiarly  refined,  and  the  short  and  clumsy  propor- 
tions are  more  elongated.  "It  seems,"  says  De  Eouge,^  "that  in 
the  course  of  centuries  the  race  has  become  thinner  and  taller,  under 
the  influence  of  climate," — or  perhaps  by  the  infusion  of  foreign 

ss  Those  of  PnrpHO  nnd  others  at  Wadee  Mag&ra  are  rather  effigies  than  likenesses,  and 
are  too  abraded  to  be  relied  on. 

"  Glidcon,  Appeal  to  the  antiquaries  of  Europe  on  the  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
London,  1841: — Prtsse  d'Avennes,  Collections  d'Anliquitis  (gyptiennea  au  Eaire,  Rerue  Ar- 
ch(!ologiqiie,  15  Mars,  1846. 

»  Notice  Som.,  p.  24: — Id.,  Rapport  sur  les  Coll.  fgyptiennet  en  Europe,  1851,  p   14. 
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PluMiiitio  blood,  suggests  the  ctlinologist.  I  do  not  dare  to  decide 
tliis  question,  but  I  simply  state  the  fact,  that  not  only  in  Egypt  but 
likewise  ia  Greece,  and  later  again  at  Constantinople,  the  archaic 
representations  were  positively  shorter ;  and  that  each  successive 
canon  of  art  extended  the  legs  as  well  as  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  the  upper  ones.  Thus  the  Selinuntian  reliefs  are 
shorter  than  the  statues  of  yEgina;  which  again  are  shorter  than  the 
canon  of  Polycletes ;  whilst  the  canon  of  Lysippus  ia  still  longer.'* 
The  barbarous  figures  upon  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantinc  are  so 
short  that  they  resemble  dwarfs ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  human 
body  under  Justinian  and  his  successors  becomes,  on  the  reliefs,  by 
full  ono-oigiith  too  long. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  more  elegant  propoitions  of  the  sta- 
tues of  the  Xnth  Dynasty,  the  column  makes  its  appearance  in 
Egyptian  architecture.  In  the  hypogca  of  Beui-Hassan  we  behold 
even  the  prototype  of  the  fluted  Doric  column."  The  bas-reliefs  of 
this  Dynasty  are  more  beautifully  and  delicately  carved  than  they 
ever  were  at  other  dates  in  Egypt ;  the  movement  of  the  figures  is  so 
truthful,  and,  in  spite  of  the  conventional  formation  of  the  eye,  chest, 
and  ear,  so  artistically  conceived,  that  we  are  led  to  expect  much 
more  from  the  progressive  development  of  Egyptian  art  than  it  really 
accomplished.  The  glorious  dawn  was  not  followed  by  the  bright 
day  it  promised.  Art  culminated  under  Sesortasen  I.  [22  cent.  B.  c], 
the  splendid  leg  of  whose  granite  statue  is  at  Berlin.  It  was  delicate 
and  refined,  but  the  feeling  of  ideal  beauty  remained  unknown  to  the 
Egv-ptian  race,  and  the  freedom  of  movement  in  the  reliefs  was  never 
transferred  to  the  statues,  nor  did  the  relief  become  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  hieratic  conventionalism  in  the  details  of  the 
human  body.  The  development  of  art  ever  continued  to  be  imperfect 
and  unfinished  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

There  are  but  very  few  statues  of  this  period  (Xllth  Dynasty) 
extant  in  the  collections  of  Europe ;  monuments  closely  preceding 
the  invasion  of  the  Ilyksos,  and  therefore  more  exposed  to  their 
ravages,  belong  to  the  rarest  specimens  of  Egj-ptian  art.  The 
(inedited)  head  of  prince  Amenemua,  [11]  governor  of  the  west  of 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  copied  from  his  dark-basalt 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  portrait  of  king  Nefek-IIetki' 
I.,  of  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  [Plate  Vm,  fig.  2,  from  the  DenkmSler'], 
may  give  those  interested  in  these  minute  comparisons  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  that  period,  whilst  with  Amexemha  even  the 

"  See  principally  K.  0.  MrLLEB,  Handbuch  der  Archorologie,  J  92-4,  96,  99,  and  322  j  and 
Flint,  HUIot.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  19,  206. 
*>  I.EPsitrs,  Cohnnet-pilitn  m  fUjupU,  Annal.  dc  rinot.  Aixlidol.,  Rome,  1838. 
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Fig.  11. 


Amenemha — Slatue. 


toes  are  artistically  represented.     King  Nefer-Hetep's  ear,  however, 

is  placed  too  high,  the  eai'liest  instance 
of  such  an  abnormity  in  an  Egyptian 
stiitue. 

The  invasion  of  the  nomad  Hyksos, 
between  the  XTTTth  and  XVIIth  Dynas- 
ties, whether  Arab  and  Phoenician  She- 
niitcs,  as  commonly  believed,  or  perhaps 
Tui'anians  (Scjibiians,  Tiu'komans),  as 
we  might  guess  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  people  of  horsemen,'*  interrupted 
the  development  of  Egyptian  art  and 
civilization  for  several  centuries.  Their 
reign  is  marked  by  destruction  and  ruins, 
not  by  works  of  art  or  of  public  utility ;  still  their  irruption  benefited 
the  valley  of  the  Xile  through  their  introduction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  auxiliai-y  domesticated  animals,  the  horse,  unknown  to 
primeval  Ai-abia,  and  to  Egypt  previously  to  the  Hyksos,  but  appear- 
ing on  tlie  reliefs  of  the  Dynasty  which  overcame  the  invaders. 

The  XVnth  Dynasty  of  Aahmes^°  and  his  successors  snapped  the 
foreign  yoke  asunder,  and  expelled  the  nomades.  Art  revived  again. 
The  restoi-ation  in  public  life  was  as  thorough-going  as  that  of  France 
under  the  Bourbons ;  the  reign  of  the  foreign  intruders  was  altogether 
ignored,  and  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  records  but  for  its  overthrow. 
In  their  canons  ^  of  art,  this  New  Empire  tried  to  imitate  the  style 
of  the  Xrtth  and  X  llltb  Dynasty ;  but  the  spirit  which  manifests 
itself  on  the  monuments  of  the  XViith  Dynasty  is  different  from 
that  of  the  earlier  periods.  Instead  of  the  refined  elegance  which 
reigned  under  the  Sesortasens,  we  encounter  more  grandeur  in  the 
N"ew  Empire, — somewliat  incorrect  and  conventional,  and  less  atten- 
tive to  nature  than  in  the  earlier  monuments,  but  always  impressive. 
During  the  victorious  period  between  Thutmosis  I.  and  Bexen-Aten, 

^  Pickering,  The  Races  of  Men,  toI.  ix.  cf  the  U.  S.  Ezplor.  Eiped.,  1848.  -'On  the 
»n/ro(fucfrf  plants  and  animals  of  Egypt:" — Gliddon,  Olia  Mgypiiaca,  London,  1849,  p.  50. 

™  The  Hyksos  are  beginning,  at  last,  to  emerge  from  historical  darkness.  "  La  lecture 
du  papyrus  No.  1  de  la  collection  Sallier  a  r^v^l^  dernicv^ment  ^  M.  de  Rougg  une  des  men- 
tions longtemps  cherch^es.  IjO  papyrus  s'est  trouv6  etre  un  fragment  d'une  histoire  de  la 
guerre  entreprise  par  le  roi  de  la  Th<;baide  contre  le  roi  pasteur  Apapi.  Gette  guerre  se  ter- 
mina  sous  Amosis  (Aailmes),  le  monarque  suivant,  par  I'expulsion  des  strangers." 
(Alfred  Mackt,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.  1855,  p.  106.3). 

"•  I  use  the  term  "canon,"  in  the  sense  adopted  by  Lep.sics  (Avswahl,  Leipzig,  fol.  1840 
— Plate  "Canon  der  .Sgyptischen  Proportionen"),  and  since  so  well  classified  into  three 
epocbas  of  artistic  yariation  in  the  Denkmaler; — by  Birch  (Gallery  of  Antiquities  selected 
from  the  British  Museum,  Part  IL,  PI.  33,  p.  81 ;) — and  by  Bonomi,  on  the  canon  of  Vitni- 
vios  Pollio  (The  Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure,  London,  8?o.,  185G). 
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Men-'ka-Ker   V*  Dynasly. 

(Louvre  Museum.) 
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recentl}'  identified  asManetlio's  Achenciiekes,  it  nearly  rose  toLeauty, 
attiiiniiig  its  euliniuatiou  under  the  reign  of  Amenophis  the  111. 
Though  the  eye  is  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  conventional  frame,  while 
the  lips  invariahly  smile,  tlie  muscles  of  the  chest,  belly,  and  arms, 
are  less  distiuctl}' marked,  and  the  knees  are  incorrect;  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  individuality  of  the  monarchsaud  princes 
whose  statues  adorn  our  Museums  is  most  expressively  rendered,  par- 
ticularly among  some  of  the  collection  at  Turin.  Colossuses  begin 
to  be  sculptured ;  and  the  idea  of  grandeur  which  pei^vades  these 
monuments  seeks  an  expression  in  external  size. 

The  following  portraits  in  wood-cut,  reduced  from  Lcpsius's  beau- 
tifullithographs,  sufficiently illusti-ate  the  style  of  the  XVIIth  Dyn. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Thothes  I. 


Tqothes  III. 


which,  in  the  Chevalier's  chronology,  comprises  the  epoch  of  Abra- 
ham.    I  regret,  however,  that  the  engniver,  unskilled  in  Egyptian 
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Fig.  16. 


style,  has  failed  to  reproduce  the  harmonious  delicacy  of  the  originals. 
They  can  be  consulted  in  the  DenkmalerJ'^ 

Besides  these  four  royal  heads  none  is  more  interesting  for  the 

ethnologist  than  afifth  {PlateYJll,fig . 
1],  not  only  for  the  beautiful  carving 
of  the  expressive  features  of  the 
Queen-mother  of  that  Dynasty,  but 
peculiarly  because  it  proves  with  how 
little  foundation  Kofre-Ari  has  been 
taken  for  a  negro  princess !  She  was 
always  recorded  with  gi'eat  veneration 
by  her  descendants,  and  often  por- 
trayed by  them  in  company  with 
king  Aahmes,  the  founder  of  the 
Dynasty  and  liberator  of  Egypt,  and 
in  many  of  those  reliefs  her  face  is 
colored  black,"^  owing  to  some  reason 
Akhen-atkn.  unknown  to  us ;  her  features,  however, 

as  well  in  reliefs  as  in  statues,  belong 
to  that  "  Caucasian"  class  termed  Shemitic.  In  the  reign  of  the 
heretic  Bexen-Aten,  Akhenaten,  the  monotheistic  worshipper  of 
the  sun's  disk — whom  some  imagine  to  be  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  —  art 
is  still  more  individual  and  characteristic, — so  much  so,  as  to  border 
on  caricature  and  ugliness ;  for  instance,  in  the  portrait  of  the  king 
himself;"  [16]  of  whom  a  most  beautiful  statuette  adorns  the  Salic 
historique  du  Louvre. 

"  Also,  from  Rosellini's  copies,  in  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  145-51. 

"  Thus  for  instance  in  Osburn,  Monumental  history  of  Egypt,  11.,  Frontispiece — reduced 
from  LEPSins,  Denkmiiler  aus  Mgypten,  Abth.  III.,  BI.  1. 

[Compare  her  likeness  in  Type^  of  Mankind,  p.  \Zi,  fig.  33;  and  p.  145,  fig.  45;  with 
note  123,  p.  718.  Nestor  L'Hote  has  somewhere  conjectured,  that,  when  this  sacred 
queen  is  painted  black,  she  appears  after  death  in  the  character  of  "Isis  funy^re" — figura- 
tivo  of  her  nether  world  espousal  by  the  black  Osiris,  lord  of  Hades;  and  this  idea,  of  a 
"  black  Isis,"  was  perpetuated,  until  last  century,  through  our  European  middle-ages,  in  the 
many  basaltic  statues  of  that  goddess,  represented  suckling  the  new-born  Horus,  imported 
from  Egypt  at  great  cost,  which  superstition  consecrated  in  many  Continental  churches  as 
images  of  the  black  Virgin  and  her  Son.  Cf.  Maury's  Ugendes  piciues  du  Moyen-Age, 
Paris,  1843,  p.  38,  note  2 ;  and  Millin.— G.  R.  G.] 

'»  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  147,  fig.  55;  pp.  170-2;  and  notes  Nos.  151,  193-7. 

[More  recent  researches,  here  again,  are  removing  some  of  the  unaccountable  embarras.s- 
menta  wiiich  the  strange  personage,  in  his  name,  epoch,  and  physiological  peculiarities,  has 
occasioned,  for  25  years  (I/Hote,  Lettres  icriles  d'J^gypte  en  1838  et  1839,  Paris,  1840;  pp. 
53-78),  among  Egyptologists.  It  now  seems  certain,  1st,  (Brcgsch,  Reiseberichte,  p.  188: 
— Maury,  Rfvue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Sept.,  185.5,  p.  1068: — SIariftte,  Bulletin  ArchMogique 
de  I'Atheneeum  Frani;ais,  June,  1855,  pp.  56-57),  that,  instead  of  £exen-alen,  his  name 
should  be  read  Akhenaten;  through  which  melioration  he  becomes  assimilated  to  the  itoo 
Ax't^ipm  of  Manetho's  lists; — and  2d,  possible,  that  his  "anomalous  features,"  as  Nott 
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dndor  the  long  reign  of  the  great  conqueror  Ramcsses  XL,  the 
Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  under  his  successor  Menki'Utau, 
II.  (possibly,  as  Lcpsius  considers,  the  I'haraohof  the  Exodus),  there 
id  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  accomplished  forms  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods.  Egyptian  artists  now  indulge  merely  in  external 
grandeur,  whilst  expression  and  individuality  are  neglected.  The 
tiiste  for  colossal  statuary  of  enormous  size,  which  always  announces 
an  inroad  of  barbarism  into  art,  prevails  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Conqueror.  The  artist  no  longer  aims  to  create  satisftxction,  but 
only  to  excite  wonder  in  the  heart  of  a  spectator.  The  overcoming 
of  mechanical  difficulties  becomes  his  highest  goal;  —  a  certain  sign 
tliat  engineer's  work  is  more  appreciated  by  the  people  than  artistic 
merit  It  is  remarkable  that  the  deterioration  of  style,  which  thence- 
forward continues  for  many  centuries,  appears  just  under  the  reign 
of  Kamesses  II.,  who  brought  Egypt  into  close  contact  with  Asiatic 
nations  through  matrimonial  alliances"*  and  by  conquest :  in  confirm- 
ation of  which  Asiatic  infiltration,  we  perceive  that,  about  his 
time,  several  words,  avowedly  Shemitic,  were  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  Egyptian  language,"  and  Asiatic  divinities  were  im- 
ported into  the  Egj-ptian  pantheon ;  thus  for  instance  AxEsir,  or 
Anatha,  the  goddess  of  love,  adored  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
had  temples  dedicated  to  her  at  Thebes;"^  Baal  entered  into  Ni- 
lotic theognosy ;  Astarte  soon  after  had  a  Phcenician  temple  at 
Memphis ;  the  goddess  K'ioun-t,  with  her  companion  Rcnpo,  appears 
on  steles.^  But  this  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  phara- 
onic  domination  over  a  portion  of  Asia,  exercised  no  good  influence 

and  I  designated  them,  in  Tijpes,  proceed  from  emasculation;  otherwise,  that,  at  some  period 
of  his  adult  age,  he  became  (not  voluntarily  like  Oiiiqen,  who  was  imbued  with  Matthew 
zix.  12)  an  Eunuch;  which  probable  circumstance  would  also  explain  the  condis^n  ven- 
geance wreaked  by  him  on  the  god  Amun  and  its  votaries,  to  whom  he  doubtless  owed  his 
treble  voice.  My  own  experiences  during  28  years  in  the  Levant  entirely  corroborate  the 
view  taken  (loc.  cit.)  by  Marietter  — 

"  Nous  avons,  dc  notre  temps  mSme,  qnelqnes  exemples  de  ces  alliances.  Dans  ce  cos, 
les  infortunes  que  la  civilisation  musulmane  admet  dans  eon  sein  S,  de  si  riSvoltantcs  condi- 
tions, ^pousent  des  veuves,  leurs  compatriotes  ou  leurs  alli^es,  aux  enfants  desqnelles  ils 
trausmcltent  les  b^n^ficcs  des  charges  ^lev^es  que,  malgr^  leur  mutilation,  il  leur  est  permis 
de  remplir.  B  est  probable  que  si  Akhenaten  ^prouva  rdellement  le  malheur  dont  ses  traitj 
semblent  rdvdler  I'^vidence,  ce  fut  pendant  les  guerres  d'Am4aophis  III  au  milieu  des 
peuplades  du  Sud.  L'usage  de  mutiler  les  prisonniers  ct  les  blesses  est,  parmi  ces  peu- 
jilades,  aussi  ancien  que  lo  monde." — G.  R.  G.] 

'«  He  married  the  daughter  of  his  greatest  enemy,  the  king  of  the  Khelas,  (Hittites?), 
Shemitic  Asiatics. 

"  Birch,  Cn/sltil  Palace  Catalogue,  p.  251. 

'•  De  KoiQE,  Notice  lommaire,  p.  16. 

"  Lasci,  Lellre  d  M.  Priate  d'Avennei,  Paris,  1847,  pp.  17-20,  PI.  II.:  —  and  PnissE, 
Continuation  des  Monuments  de  ChampoUion,  18i8,  fol. 
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on  Egyptian  art, 
Fig.  17. 


Bamesses  n. 


It  is  at  this  period  that  the  misplacement  of  the 
ear  becomes  habitual  with  statues.  The 
elegant  youthful  Ramesses  of  the  Tu- 
rin Museum,  and  the  excellent  colossus 
from  the  so-called  Memnonium  at  Thebes, 
(Belzoni's),  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, are  nevertheless  well  sculptured; 
reminding  us  of  the  better  school  of  de- 
sign ;  but  the  colossus  at  Metrahenny 
(Memphis),™  and  principally  the  gigantic 
statues  of  Ibsambul,'^  [17]  begin  to  be 
heavy  and  incorrect,  remarkable  only  for 
their  monstrous  size.  The  gradual  decline 
is  marked  by  the  position  of  the  ear:  right 
on  the  earlier  statues,  it  is  too  high  at  Me- 
trahenny, and  resembles  horns  at  Ibsambul. 
External  grandeur,  however,  cannot  make  up  for  the  decline  of 
artistic  feeling  and  want  of  careful  finish.  If  we  examine  the  monu- 
ment of  Ramesses,  we  get  involuntarily  the  impression  that  the  artists 
of  this  period  were  always  hurried  on  by  royal  command,  without 
ever  having  sufficient  time  fully  to  complete  their  task.  A  sketchy 
roughness  is  always  visible  in  the  later  works  of  Ramesses,  blended 
with  a  conventional  mannerism.  Art  has  degenerated  into  manu- 
facture. 

The  reliefs  of  Ramesses  Hid  (X  Xtb  dynasty),  and  the  follovring 
Ramessides,  together  wdth  the  monuments  of  Sheshonk,  and  his 
(XXTTd)  dynasty,  are  still  less  significant.  They  look  dry  and  dull  in 
spite  of  a  more  minute  and  laborious,  but  spiritless  and  petty  execu- 
tion. During  the  Shemitic  (or  Assyrian)  XXTTd,^*  and  succeeding 
foreign  dynasties,  down  to  that  called  JEthiopian  in  Manetho's  and 
other  lists,  [about  b.  c.  972  to  695]  but  evidently  not  negro,  inasmuch 
as  the  reliefs  of  Tirhaka  are  "Caucasian"  and  somewhat  Shemitic,*' 
the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  contact  with  foreign  art  were  still 
more  detrimental  to  the  Egyptian  style.    Babylonian  representations 


"  BoNOMi,  Transactions  of  S.  Soc.  of  Literature,  London,  1845 :  —  Lepsius,  DenkmiUer, 
Abth.  IIL,  bl.,  142,  e.  b. 

"  Cf.  Lepsids,  Oj>.  oil.,  Abth.  III.,  bl.  190.  The  best  popular  design  of  these  four  pro- 
digious statues  is  in  Bartlett's  Kile  Boat,  1849;  the  one  most  resembling  Napoleon  I.  is 
that  of  RosF.i.i.iNi,  M.  R.,  pi.  VI.,  fig.  22;  reduced  in  the  above  wood-cut.  Compare 
that  in  Champollion's  folio  Monuments  lie  VEgypte  de  la  Nubie. 

*>  Birch,  Tram.  R.  Soc.  Lit.,  III.  part  I.  1848,  pp.  164-70;  Latard,  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, 1848;  Discoveries  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1853;  for  ample  corrobora- 
tioLS : — confirmed  by  Mariette,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  89^96. 

1  Types  of  Mankind,  figs.  69,  70,  71. 
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became  fashionable  on  articles  of  toilet  or  furniture, — for  iiistanoe  on 
combs  and  spoons, —  but  indigenous  art  remained  lifeless;  the  Baby- 
lonian innovations  barren  and  without  lasting  results.  It  is  worth) 
of  notice,  that  about  the  time  of  the  Biibastite  (probably  Babylonian) 
XXnd  dynasty,  a  revolution  occurr^'d  likewise  in  hieroglyphical 
writing,  a  great  number  of  ideographs  having  assigned  to  them  a 
phonetic  value.*^  Marictte's  fresh  discover^'  of  the  never-bcfore  idcn- 
tilied  cartouche  of  BoccnoHis,  is  also  noteworthy  in  connection  Avith 
this  period  of  Egyptian  annals."' 

With  the  Saitio  kings,  (XXVIth  dynasty,  began  675  B.  c),  a 
national  reaction  sets  in,  again  accompanied  by  a  new  development 
of  sculpture,  under  Psametik  I.  and  his  successors.  During  this 
period  of  •'  renaissance,"  every  eftort  was  made  to  restore  the  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  of  the  long-buried  IVth  dynasty  of  Cheops.  The 
forms  remain  the  old  ones,  but  the  details  become  more  charming 
though  less  grand  than  in  the  moimments  of  the  XVIIth  dynasty. 
The  artists  rectify  the  position  of  the  ear,  although  extending  it  too 
much  in  the  upper  part;  they  abandon  the  conventional  frame  of  the 
eye;  they  study  nature  in  preference  to  the  traditional  caw  on;  the 
forms  of  the  human  body  become  less  rigid,  the  muscles  are  better 
rounded  and  more  correctly  drawn,  and  a  naturalistic  tendency 
supersedes  the  conventionalism  of  the  preceding  epoch  of  decay. 
Colossal  statues  are  still  sculptured,  but  not  of  such  monstrous  pro- 
portions as  under  Kamesses  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of 
small,  charming,  sculptures,  full  of  vigour  and  (Egyptian)  grace, 
increases  considerably.  They  are  easil}'  recognized  by  their  finish 
and  sharp  precision  of  workmanship;  the  aim  of  the  artist  being 
neatness  and  elegance;  as  distant  from  the  somewhat  conventional 
grandeur  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVTIIth,  as  from  the  retined  delicacy 
of  the  Xnth,  or  the  honest  truthfulness  of  the  Hid  and  IVth  dynas- 
ties. The  following  inedited  head,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  most 
excellent  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Saites.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
basalt,  and  was  found  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  a  full-length  figure, 
by  M.  Marictte,  amid  some  ruins  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  in 
the  midst  of  fragments  belonging  to  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  He  gave 
a  plaster-cast  of  it  (now  in  my  cabinet)  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  from  which 
the  annexed  wood-cut  [18]  has  been  drawn.  No  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a  portrait;  because  the  Egyptian  sculptor  aimed  always  to  reproduce 
individuality  without  idealizing,  and  possessed  both  eye  and  hand  to 

M  BiBOH,  Cnjsl.  Pal.  Cataloguf,  p.  243. 

«»  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inuni6cence  of  France  in  fostering  arcbseological  discoveries 
will,  ere  long,  place  us  in  full  possession  of  these  new  data. 
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Saitic  Head. 


copy  nature  with  fidelity.    It  corresponds  in  style  to  the  superb  torso 

of  PsAMETiK  n.  found  at  Suis, 
*''S- 18.  and  long  in  the  public  library 

at  Cambridge.*' 

This  second  revival  of  Egypt 
was  not  confined  to  sculpture. 
"We  see  once  more,  as  in  the 
time  of  Eamesses  and  Osoechon, 
(X^anth  and  XXnd  dynasties, 
i.  e.  in  the  15th  and  10th  cen- 
turies B.  c.)  a  most  striking 
parallel  between  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  life  of  the  nation. 
The  new  naturalistic  phase  of 
Egyptian  art  coincides  with  an 
analogous,  most  important  step 
in  civilization,  viz :  the  introduction  of  the  Demotic  alphabet,  which 
for  its  phonetical  character^  or  comparatively  greater  simplicity  than 
either  the  hieratic  or  the  hieroglyphical  writing,  must  have  favoured 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  promoting  epistolary  intercourse 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  It  will,  therefore,  scarcely  surprise  anybody 
to  learn  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  papyri  in  the  Museums  and 
collections  of  Europe,  appertain  to  the  period  of  Psameticus  and  his 
successors,  although  abundant  papyric  documents  are  extant  of  a 
far  earlier  epoch.*^ 

Egyptian  art  lost  its  Saitic  freshness,  owing  to  the  Persian  conquest 
(b.  c.  525),  but  the  naturalistic  style  continued  down  to  the  reign  of 
the  Macedonian  dynastv-  of  Ptolemies.  Under  tliem  Egyptian  civili- 
zation came  for  the  first  time  into  immediate  relation  and  uninter- 
rupted daily  contact  with  a  foi-eign  high-culture,  although  the  radical 
difference  between  the  Egiyptian  and  Greek  race  prevented  amalga- 
mation on  a  larger  scale.  The  Egy|jtian  was  too  proud  of  his 
millennial  civilization  to  condescend  to  learn  anything  from  the 
Greek,  whom  he  called  a  child  in  versatility,  as  well  as  in  the  his- 

**  YoRKE  AND  Leake,  Egyplian  Monuments  of  the  British  Museum,  London,  1827 ;  p.  17, 
PI.  XIII. 

®^  BuRGScn,  Grammatica  Demotica,  1855;  together  with  this  Savant's  various  pubhca- 
tions,  cited  by  BiRCiI,  Cryst.  Pal.  Catalogue,  p.  209: — also  Types  of  Mankind,  Table  of  the 
"Theory  of  the  order  of  development  in  human  writings,"  pp.  030—1. 

**  They  are  innumerable.  Among  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  is  Prisse's  folio  Hieratic 
Papyrus  Egyplien,  Paris,  1849,  —  "sans  hesitation  le  plus  ancien  manuscrit  connu  dans  le 
monde  entier ;"  containing,  with  others,  the  royal  oval  of  SeNeWROU  (or  Senofre),  a  king 
iifold  Hid  dynasty  (De  Kouoe,  Inscription  du  Tombeau  d'Aahvies,  chef  des  Nautoniers,  lo. 
partic,  Paris,  1851,  p.  76). 
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turical  ago  of  his  nation.  "  0  Solon,  Solon !  you  Greeks  are  always 
cliiUlron,"  says  Plato's  priest  of  Sais,  in  the  celebrated  bold 
romance  on  the  Atlantic  Isles.  Still,  the  Hellenic  spirit  could  not 
remain  wholly  without  influence.  Alexandria  assumed  a  cosmopoli- 
tiin  character,  in  which  Greek  elements  predominated  ;  and  the 
Ptolemies,  surrounded  by  Greek  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers, 
enjoyed  tlie  resplendent  evening  of  Greek  culture  on  the  foreign  soil 
of  the  Xilutic  Delta.  Indeed,  it  has  been  accurately  observed  that 
"Alexandria  was  very  Greek,  a  little  Jewish,  and  scarcely  Egyptian 
at  all."*'  With  artistic  display,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, they  celebrated  the  festivals  of  the  Olympian  gods,  whilst  with 
princely  expenditure  they  secured  all  the  treasures  of  Greek  litera^ 
ture,  as  if  they  entertained  a  presentiment  of  the  approaching  doom 
of  Hellenism.  But  whenever  they  went  up  the  Nile,  visiting  Mem- 
l»hi3,  Thebes,  and  upper  Egypt,  they  became  again  Pharaohs — "ever 
living,  lords  of  diadems,  watchers  of  Egj-jit,  chastisers  of  the  foreigners, 
golden  hawks,  greatest  of  the  powerful  kings  of  the  upper  and  lower 
country,  defendei-s  of  truth,  beloved  of  truth,  approved  of  the  sun, 
beloved  of  Phtiih."  Their  costume  and  titles,  their  sacriiices  and 
oblations,  the  style  of  their  decrees  and  dedications,  are  substantially 
the  same  as  on  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  But  though 
it  seems  as  if  the  national  character  and  public  life  of  Egypt  itself 
had  not  undergone  any  material  change,  the  Ptolemaic  works  of  art 
reveal  the  slow  action  of  Hellenism.  Mariettc's  unexpected  discovery, 
in  1850,  of  a  hemicycle  formed  of  the  Greek  statues  of  Pindar,  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon,  Euripides,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  ..^schylus.  Homer,  Aristotle, 
&c.,  in  ejccavating  the  Memphite  Serapeum,  is  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  Hellenic  ideas  travelled  with  the  Greeks  up 
the  Nile.  Still,  the  elaborate  attempts  to  attain  Greek  elegance  and 
refinement,  within  the  old  traditional  fonns,  resulted  only  in  degra- 
dation ;  producing  a  hybrid  style,  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  phases 
of  Egyptian  art.  The  last  known  monuments  creditable  to  native 
statuaries,  are  thus  referred  to  by  the  late  Lctronne**;  —  "the 
second  is  a  bust  in  rose-granite,  of  Nectanebo,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (Birch,  Akuxdale  and  Bonomi,  Gallery  of  Antiquities, 
PI.  45,  fig.  166),  of  very  beautiful  workmanship ;  the  third  is  that 

"T  AurfeBE,  Voyage  el  Rechercha  en  £gypte  el  en  Nubie;  ReTue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1846, 
2d  article. 

*  La  civilualion  Igyptienne  depuu  niabtmement  det  Orecs  sous  Paammetims  jusqu'  d  la 
conijuile  d'AUzandre.  (Extrait  de  la  Revue  des  Deux  Mondos,  1  Fev.  et  1  Avril,  1845, 
p.  60  )  This  refined  specimen  of  art — which  singularly  corresponds  in  execution  to  the 
fiitilic  head  above  figured  (No.  18)  —  may  be  seen  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Description  de 
VUgypte  (Antiq.  V.  PI.  69,  figs.  7,  8);  and  on  a  smaller  in  Lenobmant's  Musee  da  Ami- 
quitit    (gypliemue,  Paris,  foL,  1840. 
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mutilated  but  admirable  statue,  in  green  basalt,  found  at  Sebennytus, 
(MiLLix,  Monuments  inedits,!.  p.  383),  and  which  decorates  the  'salle 
du  zodiaque '  of  the  Bibliotheque  royale  [riationale,  puhlique,  or  impe- 
riale,  —  as  the  case  may  be].  This  torso,  for  the  purity  and  fineness 
of  Egyptian  style,  j-ields  in  nothing  to  the  most  noble  remains  of 
Egj'ptian  sculpture :  and  I  cannot  forget  that  one  of  the  skilfullest 
archeologues  of  our  day,  not  being  able  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  name 
of  Mectanebo,  which  this  statue  beai-s,  sustained  that  this  name  had 
been  added,  'apres-coup,'  to  a  statue  of  the  time  of  Sesostris  or  of 
Meuephtha ;  a  gratuitous  supposition,  rendered  altogether  useless 
through  the  observations  contained  in  this  memoir." 

The  only  passable  relics,  of  the  times  of  the  LagidiE,  nowextant, 
are  the  rose-granite  statues  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe  at  the 
Vatican  ;  and  they  are  poor  enough. 

Indigenous  art  degenerated,  however,  still  more  under  the  Roman 
dominion,*'  languishing  under  the  Julian  and  Flavian  emperors, 
and  becoming  quite  rude  and  barbarous  soon  after  Hadrian :  —  the 
last  hieroglyphic  royal  ovals,  found  in  Egypt,  belong  to  the  Emperor 
DeciuSi.*  Indigenous  Egj-ptian  civilization  and  art,  both  connected 
with  and  founded  upon  hieroglyphics,  expire  about  the  same  time. 

Such  is  the  brief  histoiy  of  Eg}q3tian  art ;  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  the  constancy  of  its  general  character  during  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty-five  centuries,  no  less  than  for  its  isolated  and  exclusively 
national  development.  The  influence  of  foreign  art  and  culture 
upon  Egji^t  was  always  slight  and  prejudicial;  whilst,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Meroe  on  the  upper  Mle — an  Egyptian  colony  maintain- 
ing itself  only  so  long  as  its  original  Egj-ptian  blood  remained 
pure," — no  foreign  kingdom  or  people  ever  accepted  the  civilization, 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  art  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  tliat  the 
Empire  on  the  Nile  was  superior  in  cultm-e  to  all  those  neighboring 
nations  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  came  into  contact.  Phoenicia, 
Assyria,  Pei'sia,  and  perhaps  even  Greece  and  Etruria,  borrowed 
some  forms  of  their  art  from  Egypt;  but  these  loans  are,  on  the 
whole,  trifling,  and  insufiicient  to  stamp  the  art  of  those  nations  with 
an  Egj-ptian  character.  In  Assj-ria,  as  in  Greece  and  Etruria,  art 
developed  itself  nationally,  and  in  each  region  may  always  be  con- 
sidered as  indigenous. 

®  Gau's  folio  Antiquilh  de  la  Nubie,  Denon,  and  the  Great  French  work,  contain  abundant 
examples  of  this  decline. 

*  Lepsihs,   Yorlaufige  Kachrichl  iiber  die  Expedition,  Berlin,  1849,  p.  29. 

••  For  proofs, — Abekkn,  Rapport,  in  Ihilletin  de  la  Socieli  de  Geographie,  Va.r\s,  Sept.. 
1845,  pp.  171-2,  174,  179:  — I.epsifs.  Briffe,  1852,  pp.  140-9,  204,  217-9,  239,  &c.:  while 
ocular  evidence  of  this  Ethiopian  degradation  of  art  may  be  obtained  in  the  Denkmdler, 
Abth.  VI.  bl.  2,  4,  9,  10. 
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We  have  selected,  for  illustniting  our  sketch  of  Egyptian  art, 
statues  in  preference  to  reliefs,  which  are  always  somewhat  repug- 
nant to  the  tasto  of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  conven- 
tional formation  of  the  eye,  drawn  in  front-view  on  profile  heads. 
Besides,  Tiipes  of  Mankind  already  contains  copious  specimens  of 
Egyptian  royal  rolief-likcncsscs,  from  Aahmls,  the  restorer  of  Egj-pt, 
down  to  Meneputah,  the  probable  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  including 
also  the  Siiesiionks  {Shishak),  Siiabaks  and  Tiriiakas,  so  fixmiliar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  authority  of  those  portraits  (taken 
principally  from  Roselliui)  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  inscrip- 
tions which  accompany  them  on  the  original  sculptures;  their  faithful- 
ness may  easily  be  tested  in  any  of  the  large  collections  of  Europe,  and 
principally  in  Egj-pt,  among  the  monuments ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  wherever  a  relief  was  sunk  into  the  rock,  recording  the 
deeds  of  some  individual  Pharaoh,  whether  on  the  pylones  of  the 
temples,  along  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  amid  palatial  decorations,  or 
chiselled  upon  some  tablet  on  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Empire, 
his  features,  painted  or  sculptured,  are  always  the  same,  and  may  be 
recognized  everywhere  throughout  Egypt.  It  has,  therefore,  often 
been  asked,  by  what  means  Egyptian  artists  could  attain  such  a  uni- 
formity at  a  time  when  no  coins  were  as  yet  struck,  and  the  art  of 
engraving  likenesses  (not  seals,  &c.,)  was  unknown.  It  was  very 
plausibly  suggested,  that  an  official  pattern  of  the  royal  physiognomy, 
carved  in  wood,  may  easily  have  been  circulated  all  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  Roman  emperors  probably  neglected  the  contiim- 
ance  of  such  customs,  perhaps  under  belief  that  their  coins  might 
convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  features.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  portraits  of  their  Roman  rulers,  whose 
effigies  on  Egyptian  and  lower-Nubian  monuments  are  altogether 
conventional,  without  any  attempt  at  portraying  individuality  and 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  Autocrats;  whose  very  name,  as  we  see  at 
Kalabshe  and  at  Dendera,  was  often  unknown  to  natives  of  the  Nilc.^ 
As  a  collateral  confirmation  of  the  suggestion  about  the  circulation 
of  regal  portrait-patterns,  we  refer  to  some  analogous  preceediugs 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  translate  from  the  French  of  the 
Abbes  De  la  Chau  and  Le  Blond,''  not  being  able  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  the  original  document  mentioned  by  them. 

"The  excessive  sensitiveness  of  Queen  Elizabeth  about  beauty,"  sny  the  learned  French 
archicologists,  "  gave  birth  to  a  most  peculiar  order  in  council,  signed  by  the  secretary 

"  Letbonne,  "Surl'absence  du  Mot  Autocrator"  —  Memoires  et  Documents,  Paris,  1849, 
pp.  1-8: — CuAMPOLLiON-FiQEAO,  Fourier  et  NapoUon,  I'Sgypte  et  lea  cent  jours,  Paris,  1844, 
pp.  63-5. 

•  PitTTU  gravht  du  Cabinet  Orleans,  II.  p.  194. 
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Cecil,  and  promulgated  in  15G3.  All  the  painters  and  engravers  -were  prohibited  by  it  to 
continue  making  portraits  of  the  Queen,  until  some  good  artist  should  have  made  a  truthful 
likeness,  to  serve  as  model  for  all  the  copies  to  be  made  in  future,  after  the  model  has,  upon 
examination,  been  found  to  be  as  good  and  exact  as  it  could  be.  It  is  further  said  that  the 
natural  desire  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  to  possess  the 
portrait  of  H.  M.,  having  induced  many  painters,  engravers,  and  other  artists,  to  multiply 
copies,  it  has  been  found  that  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  rendering  all  the  beaiiUj  and 
charms  of  H.  il.  with  exactness,  much  to  the  daily  regret  and  complaints  of  her  well-be- 
loved subjects.  Order  was,  therefore,  given  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  (the 
French  text  says  'experts')  to  inquire  into  the  fidelity  of  the  copies,  and  not  to  tolerate 
any  one,  marked  by  deformity  or  defects,  from  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Her  Majesty 
was  free." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  rejoice  with  our  collaborator,  M.  Maury,  that 
"  the  school  of  ChampoUion,  therefore,  feels  every  day  the  ground 
more  steady  beneath  its  tread ;  every  day  it  beholds  those  doubts  dis- 
sipating which  at  fii'st  offered  themselves  to  its  disciples  in  the  face 
of  denials  made  by  jealous  or  stubborn  minds.  *****  It  is  to  this 
'  monumental  geology '  (after  all)  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  two  great  historical  laws  that  dominate  over  all  the 
annals  of  Egypt;  viz :  the  permanence  of  races,  and  the  constant  mo- 
hility  of  tongues,  beliefs,  and  arts,— two  truths  which  are  pi'ecisely  the 
inverse  of  that  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  admitted."^ 


III.  —  THE    ART    OF    THE    SHEMITES. 

The  term  "  Shemitic "  (or  Semitic),  as  it  is  popularly  applied  to 
certain  races,  languages,  and  types  of  physiognomy,  has  no  reference 
to  the  genealogy  or  rather  geography  of  the  Xth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
since  it  includes  the  Phcenicians,  who,  according  to  this  old  docu- 
ment, are  descendants  of  Ham ;  whilst  Elam,  Assur  and  Lud,  sons 
of  Shem,  must  be  classed  among  races  different  in  character  and  lan- 
guage from  what  most  scholars,  since  Eichhom,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  Shemitic.  This  word  is  now  constantly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Syro-Arab  nations;  that  is  to  say,  the  Sj'riau,  Phoenician, 
and  Hebrew  tribes  (including  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Midian,  and 
the  Nabatieans  of  Harran),  and  the  Arabs  both  Yoktanide  (Himyarite 
and  Ethiopian)  and  Ishmaelite  or  Maadic.  All  those  tribes  and 
nations  form  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  Arian  or  Japetide  races, 
in  language  as  well  as  in  their  national  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-state  the  influence  of  the  Shemites  on  human 

"  Dea  Iravaux  modema  aur  VEgypte  Ancienne,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.  1855,  p. 
1078. 
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civilization.  Heiico  it  lias  been  said  without  exaggeriition,  that  all 
tlie  moral  and  religious  progress  of  mankind  may  bo  summed  up  in 
the  combined  action  of  the  Arian  and  Shemitic  races:  the  former 
being  the  continuous  warp,  the  latter  the  intersecting  woof."*  Wliilst 
the  civilization  of  Egj-jit,  too  proud  to  seek  prosclUes,  remained  iso- 
lated and  spoil-bound  within  the  linuts  of  its  Nile-valley,  the  culture 
of  the  Shcmites  was  eminently  prolific  and  propagandist.  Though 
they  never  exceeded  thirty  millions  in  number,'*  still  their  peculiar 
restlessness  and  commercial  tendency,  tlicir  migrations,  deportations, 
colonizations,  and  wara  of  conquest,  which  dispersed  thorn  all  over 
tlie  ancient  world,  multiplied,  as  it  were,  their  number  by  locomo- 
tion, and  brought  them  into  a  kind  of  ubiquitous  contact  with  most 
of  the  progressive  races  of  mankind.  The  Japctides  (Indo-Europeans, 
Arians,  Iranians,)  surpass  the  Shemitcs  at  least  ten  times  in  extent; 
yet,  nevertheless,  their  civilizafion  is  deeply  and  lastingly  affected 
by,  and  indebted  to,  the  Shemites,  without  having  been  able  to 
absorb  and  to  transform  them  by  amalgamation.  Down  to  our  days 
the  Shemite  race  maintain  their  peculiar  type  so  constantly,  that  their 
pedigree  is  still  unmistakably  stamped  upon  their  features ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  among  the  lower  classes  in  central  and  north- 
eastern Europe,  the  consciousness  of  a  difference  of  race  remained  so 
strong  both  with  Shemites  and  Japctides,  as  often  to  prevent  amal- 
gamation, even  where  the  difference  of  religion  had  ceased. 

There  are  principally  three  nations  among  the  Shemites  which 
have  become  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  history  of  mankind. 
To  the  Phoenicians, — those  first  explorers  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
eastern  Atlantic,  —  merchant^princes,  manufacturers,  and  colonizers 
of  antiquity  —  we  owe  the  phonetic  Alphabet,  and  probably  the 
coinage  of  money.  East  and  South  to  Phoenicia  dwelt  the  Hebrews, 
who,  though  numerically  few,  have  by  their  monotheism  become 
the  basis  of  modern  civilization  ;  whose  financial  genius  moreover 
continues  to  be  felt  in  all  the  great  money-marts,  upon  which  their 
invention  of  bills  of  exchange  has  concentrated  the  mobilized  pro- 
perty of  the  world.  Further  to  the  South  we  meet  with  the  Arabs, 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  conquerors  of  northern  Africa,  civilizers  of 

*  BnssKH,  JEgyptent  Stelle,  preface,  xii. 

"  According  to  Kenan's  rough  estimate,  their  actaal  number  is  the  following: — 

In  Arabia  proper,  about 6,000,000 

The  Syrians  and  Arabs  of  Asiatic  Turkey 6,000,000 

The  Arabs  of  Africa:  Egypt,  Barbary,  Morocco,  Sahara,  Sud4n..  10,000,000 

Shemitic  Abyssinians 3,000,000 

Jews  all  over  the  world 4,000,000 

— {Suloire  el  Syilime  compart  dts  langues  simUiqxut,  p.  41.) 
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the  Black  races,  and  mercliaiits  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
ocean. 

All  these  carriers  of  civilization  never  knew  the  feeling  of  plastic 
and  pictorial  beauty.  Painting  and  sculpture  were  proscribed  among 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  by  the  most  sacred  precepts  of  religion," 
whilst  art  never  became  national  with  the  Phoenicians ;  who  bor- 
rowed its  fonns  in  txirn  from  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Greeks,  and 
often  relapsed  into  their  original  barbarism  of  taste.  But  before  we 
subject  Shemitic  art  to  a  closer  consideration,  let  us  throw  a  glance 
on  the  peculiar  ci%alization  of  that  highly  gifted  race  whose  fortunes 
were  always  connected  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  whose 
culture  modified  Indo-European  civilization  repeatedly  and  in  many 
respects. 

M.  Ernest  Renan,  in  his  History  of  the  Shemitic  languages,* 
describes  the  character  of  the  Shemites  in  the  most  eloquent  words, 
which,  however,  we  must  restrict  in  application  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Arab  tribes,  inasmuch  as  they  evidently  are  incomplete  as  regards 
the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  Besides,  we  are  bound  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  author,  carried  away  by  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  is 
apt  to  over-state  his  case.     We  quote  the  following  passage  : 

"Without  predetermining  the  important  question  of  the  primitive  unity  or  diversity  of 
the  Arian  and  Shemitic  languages,  we  must  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the 
Shemitic  languages  must  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  a  distinct  division  of  mankind. 
In  fact,  the  character  of  the  nations  speaking  them,  is  marked  in  history  by  as  original  fea- 
tures as  the  languages  themselves,  which  served  as  a  formula  and  boundary  to  their  mind. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  less  in  political  than  in  reUgious  life  that  their  influence  has  been  felt. 
Antiquity  shows  them  scarcely  playing  any  active  part  in  the  great  conquests  which  swept 
over  Asia:  the  civilization  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  in  its  essential  featui-es,-does  not  belong 
to  nations  of  that  race,  and  before  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  a  new  creed  to  the  Arab 
tribes,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  the  traces  of  any  great  Shemitic  empire  in  history. 
But  what  they  were  unable  to  do  in  the  sphere  of  external  power  they  accomplished  in  the 
moral  sphere,  and  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  attribute  to  them  at  least  one  half  of  the 
intellectual  work  of  humanity.  Of  the  two  symbols  of  the  mind  striving  for  truth,  science 
or  philosophy  remained  entirely  foreign  to  them ;  but  they  always  understood  religion  with  a 
superior  instinct;  they  comprehended  it,  I  may  say,  with  a  sense  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  reflecting,  independent,  earnest,  courageous,  in  one  word  the  philosophical  research 
of  truth,  seems  to  be  the  heir-loom  of  that  Indo-European  race,  which,  from  the  bottom  of 
India  to  the  extreme  West  and  North,  and  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  modern  times,  has 
always  sought  to  explain  God,  and  man,  and  the  world,  by  reasoning;  and  accordingly  left 
behind  it  —  as  landmarks  of  the  diS'erent  stations  of  its  history  —  systems  of  philosophy, 
always  and  everywhere  agreeing  with  the  laws  of  a  logical  development.  But  to  the  She- 
mitic race  belong  those  firm  and  positive  intuitions  which  removed  at  once  the  veil  from 
Godhead,  and  without  long   reflection  and  reasoning  reached   the   purest  religions  form 

"  Exodus,  XX.,  4;  Deuteron,  V.,  8:  —  Throughout  Mohammed's  Kur'dn  these  prohibi- 
tions abound. 

*  Tlistoire  gfn^ral'  et  Sysiimf.  compari  des  langues  sSmiligues.  Ouvrage  conronn(S  par 
I'lnstitut.     Imprimfirio  Imperiale,  1855.     Vol.  i.  p.  3,  seqq. 
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antiquity  ever  know.  The  birthplace  of  philosophy  is  India  and  Greece,  amidst  an  inquisi- 
tive race,  deeply  preoccupied  by  the  search  after  the  secret  of  all  things;  but  the  psalm  and 
the  prophecy,  the  wisdom  concealed  in  riddles  and  symbols,  the  pure  hymn,  the  revealed 
book,  are  the  inheritance  of  the  theocratic  race  of  the  Shemites.  This  is  above  all  others 
the  pcoplo  of  (Jodhead;  it  is  tlio  people  of  religions,  destined  to  create  them  and  to  carry 
them  abruii  I.  And  indeed,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  three  monotheistic  religions, 
which  until  now  have  acted  the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  civilization,  the  three 
religions  marked  by  a  peculiar  character  of  duration,  of  fecundity  and  of  proselytism,  so 
thoroughly  interlaced  with  one  another  as  to  appear  like  tJiree  branches  of  the  same  tree, 
like  three  expressions  unequally  correct  of  the  same  idea, —  is  it  not  remarkable,  I  repeat, 
that  all  the  three  were  born  among  Shomitic  niitions,  and  have  started  from  among  them 
to  pursue  their  high  destinies?  There  is  but  a  few  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  from  Sinai  to  Mecca. 

"The  Sheraitic  race  has  neither  the  elevation  of  spiritualism  known  only  to  India  and 
Oermany,  nor  the  feeling  for  measure  and  perfect  beauty  bequeathed  by  Greece  to  the 
neo-Latin  nations,  nor  the  delicate  and  deep  sensitiveness  charactcrislical  of  the  Celts. 
Shemitic  coivscicuco  is  clear,  but  narrow;  it  womlcrfuUy  understands  unity,  but  cannot 
comprehend  multiplicity.     Monotheism  sums  up  and  explains  all  its  features. 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Shemitic  race  to  have  in  her  earliest  days  arrived  at  that  notion 
of  Godhead  which  all  the  other  nations  had  to  adopt  on  her  example  and  on  the  faith  of  her 
preaching.  She  has  never  conceived  the  government  of  the  world  otherwise  than  as  an 
absolute  monarchy;  her  "Theodicy"  has  not  advanced  one  single  step  since  the  book  of 
Job;  the  grandeur  and  the  aberrations  of  Polytheism  remained  foreign  to  her.  No  other 
race  can  of  itself  discover  Monotheism ;  India,  which  has  philosophized  with  so  much 
originality  and  depth,  has,  up  to  our  days,  not  grasped  it;  and  all  the  vigour  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit  could  not  have  sufficed  to  lead  mankind  to  Monotheism  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
.Shemites;  but  we  can  likewise  state,  that  the  Shemites  would  not  have  mastered  the  dog- 
ma of  the  unity  of  Godhead,  had  they  not  found  its  germ  in  the  most  imperious  instincts  of 
their  souls  and  of  their  hearts.  They  were  unable  to  conceive  variety,  plurality,  or  sex,  in 
Godhead :  the  word  goddess  would  be  the  most  horrible  barbarism  in  Hebrew."*  All  the  names 
by  which  the  Shemites  ever  designated  Godhoad :  El,  Eloh,  Adon,  Baal,  Elion,  Shaduai, 
Jrhovah,  Allah,  even  if  they  take  the  plural  form;  imply  the  supreme  indivisible  power 
of  perfect  unity.  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little  importance  in  Shemitic  religions, — 
the  desert  is  monotheistic.  Sublime  in  its  immense  uniformity,  it  revealed  immediately  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  to  men,  but  not  the  incessantly  productive  life,  which  Nature,  where  she 
is  more  prolific,  imparts  to  other  nations.  This  is  the  reason  why  Arabia  was  alw.ays  the 
bulwark  of  the  most  exalted  monotheism ;  for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  seek  in  Mohammed 
the  founder  of  monotheism  in  Arabia.  The  worship  of  the  Supreme  God  [Allih  (aula)  was 
always  at  the  bottom  of  Arabian  religion." 

"  The  Shemites  never  had  mythology.  The  clear  and  precise  way  in  which  they  conceived 
Qodhead  as  distinct  from  the  world,  not  begetting  and  not  begotten,  and  having  no  like, 
excluded  that  grand  poetry  in  which  India,  Persia,  Greece  [and  the  Teutonic  races],  gave 
vent  to  their  imagination,  leaving  the  boundaries  between  Goii,  mankind,  and  nature,  unde- 
fined and  floating.  Mythology  is  the  expression  of  pantheism  in  religion,  and  the  Shemitic 
spirit  is  the  most  antagonistic  to  pantheism.     What  a  distance  between  the  simple  concep- 


"  The  author  forgets,  apparently,  the  goddesses  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  female  idols 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  upon  their  conversion  to  IsUm,  and  the  Shemitic  adoration  of  the 
llietyles  (Beth-El),  the  shapeless  stones  so  often  figured  on  coins.  The  black  stone  of  the 
Ka&ba  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  reminds  us  nearly  of  Fetishism.  [Fbesnel,  when 
<  onsul  at  bjidda,  sent  his  slave  to  Mecca,  and  learned  from  him  that,  although  the  pilgrims 
had  nearly  kissed  off  the  features,  the  stone  still  preserves  the  remains  of  a  human  face! 
(IV~  Ltltre,  "Djeddeh,  Jan.  1838."— Journa/  Asialiqiir..)—(i.  R.  G] 
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tion  of  a  God,  distinct  from  the  world,  which  he  forms  according  to  his  will,  as  a  vase  i? 
moulded  by  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  those  Indo-European  theogonies,  attributing  a 
divine  soul  to  Nature,  conceiving  life  as  a  struggle,  and  the  world  as  a  perpetual  change, 
thus  carrying,  as  it  were,  the  ideas  of  revolution  and  progress  among  the  dynasties  of 
Gods! 

"The  intolerance  of  the  Shemites  is  the  natural  result  of  their  monotheism.  Indo-Euro- 
pean nations,  before  their  conversion  to  Shemitio  ideas,  never  considered  their  religions  as 
an  absolute  truth ;  they  took  them  rather  for  a  family  heir-loom,  and  remained  equally 
foreign  to  intolerance  and  to  proselytism.""  It  is,  therefore,  exclusively  among  Indo-Euro- 
peans  that  we  meet  with  freedom  of  thought,  with  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  of  individual 
research.  The  Shemites,  on  the  contrary,  aspiring  to  realize  a  worship  independent  of  any 
provincial  variations,  were  led  in  consistency  to  declare  all  other  religions  than  their  own 
to  be  mischievous.  In  this  sense,  intolerance  is  a  Shemitic  fact,  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance, good  and  bad,  which  this  race  has  bequeathed  to  mankind. 

"  The  absence  of  philosophical  and  scientific  culture  among  the  Shemites  m.ay  be  derived 
from  that  want  of  breadth  and  diversity,  and  therefore  of  an  analytical  turn  of  mind,  which 
characterizes  them.  The  faculties  begetting  mythology  are,  in  fact,  the  same  which  beget 
philosophy.  Stricken  by  the  unity  of  the  laws  governing  the  world,  the  Shemites  saw  in  the 
development  of  things  nothing  but  the  unalterable  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  a  superior  being; 
theynever  conceived  multiplicity  in  nature.  But  the  conception  of  multiplicity  in  the  universe 
becomes  pojytheism  with  nations  which  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  science  with  nations 
tliat  have  arrived  at  maturity.  This  is  the  reason  why  Shemitic  wisdom  never  advanced 
beyond  the  proverb  and  the  parable, — points  of  departure  for  Greek  philosophy.  The  books 
of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  which  represent  the  highest  culmination  of  Shemitic  philosophy, 
turn  the  problem  over  and  over  again  in  all  directions,  without  advancing  one  step  nearer 
to  the  solution  ;  to  them  the  dialectic  and  close  reasoning  of  Socrates  is  altogether  wanting : 
even  when  Ecclesiastes  seems  to  approach  a  solution,  it  is  only  in  order  to  arrive  at 
formulas  antagonistic  to  science,  such  as  "Vanity  of  vanities"  —  "nothing  is  new  under 
the  sun,"  —  "he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,"  —  formulas  the  result  of 
which  is,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  serve  God :  and  indeed  these  are  the  two  poles  of  Shemitic 
existence. 

"  The  Shemites  are  nearly  entirely  devoid  of  inquisitiveness.  Their  idea  of  the  power 
of  God  is  such,  that  nothing  can  astonish  them.  To  the  most  surprising  accounts,  to  sights 
most  likely  to  strike  him,  the  Arab  opposes  but  one  reflection,  "God  is  powerful!"  whilst, 
when  in  doubt,  he  avoids  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  after  having  expounded  the  reasons 
for  and  against,  escapes  from  decision  by  the  formula   'God  knows  it!' 

"  The  poetry  of  the  Shemitic  nations  is  distinguished  by  the  same  want  of  variety.  The 
eminently  subjective  character  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  poetry  results  from  another  essential 
feature  of  Shemitic  spirit,  the  complete  absence  of  creative  imagination,  and  accordingly 
of  fiction. 

"  Hence,  amongthese  peoples,  we  may  explain  the  absolute  absence  of  plastic  arts.  Even 
the  ndornraents  of  manuscripts  by  which  Turks  and  Persians  have  displayed  such  a  lively  sen- 
timent for  color,  is  antipathetic  to  the  Arabs,  and  altogether  unknown  in  countries  where 
the  .\rab  spirit  has  remained  untainted,  as  for  instance  in  Morocco.  Music,  of  all  the  arts 
most  subjective,  is  the  only  one  known  to  Shemites.  Painting  and  sculpture  have  always 
been  banished  from  them  by  religious  prohibition ;  their  realism  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
creative  invention,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  two  arts.  A  Mussulman  to  whom 
the  traveller  Bruce  showed  the  painting  of  a  fish,  asked  him,  after  a  moment  of  surprise :  "  If 
this  fish,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  rises  ag.ainst  thee  and  accuses  thee  by  saying.  Thou  hast 

""  This  does  not  exclude  their  rigor  against  apostasy  or  infidelity  at  different  periods  of 
their  history,  since  it  implied  an  attack  upon  their  national  existence.  With  the  Greeks, 
for  instance,  religion  was  intimately  connected  with  nationality,  and  their  nationality  being 
exclusive,  (for  every  foreigner  was  a  barbarian.)  proselytism  became  impossible. 
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livpii  inc  »  body,  but  iin  living  soul,  wlint  wilt  thou  reply?'  The  annflienins  nRiiinst  any 
fiRurcd  representation,  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  Mosaic  books,  and  the  ieono- 
olastio  leal  of  Mohammed,  evidently  prove  the  tendency  of  those  nations  to  take  the  stiitiio 
for  a  real  individual  being.  Artistic  racoa,  accustomed  to  detach  the  symbol  from  the  idea, 
were  not  obliged  to  act  with  such  severity." 

Renaa's  remarks,  aa  already  mentioned,  apply  principally  to  the 
monotheistic  branches  of  the  Shomitic  race,  at  their  secondary  stage 
of  development:  he  ignores  the  pecnFiarities  of  the  Phoenician  nation, 
yet  mankind  owes  nearly  as  much  to  the  polytheistic  branch  of  the 
Shemites,  in  spite  of  their  voluptuous  and  cruel  worship,  including 
human  sacriiicos  and  indescribable  abominations,  so  denounced  in 
Hebrew  and  later  Arabian  literature, — as  to  their  southern  brethren 
of  higher  and  purer  morals.  According  to  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  to  all  modern  plulologists,  the  pure  phonetic  alphabet  is 
an  invention  of  the  Phoenician  mind.'"'  All  the  dift'erent  phonetic 
alphabets  of  the  world,  — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  cuneatic 
and  Hindoo  {Lat  and  Devanagiri)  writing, — have  originated  from  the 
Phoenician  letters ;  the  Arian  nations  of  course  eliminating  the  She- 
mitic  gutturals,  and  replacing  them  by  their  own  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  the  sound.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  remained  confined 
to  the  Nile-valley ;  the  Devanagiri  to  the  two  Indian  peninsulas  and 
their  dependencies ;  the  cuneiform  character  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  to  the  highland  flanking  it  to  the  east ; 
whereas  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  those  derived  from  it  have  been 
ditl'used  over  all  the  white  race,  not  only  Shemites,  but  Japetides  and 
Turanians ;  and  this  fact  practically  proves  the  diftusion  of  Shemitic 
influence. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  phonetic  alphabet,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  coined  money,  which  is  again  Phoenician ;  although  the  Isle 
of -iEgina  and  the  empire  of  Lydia  made  rival  claims  to  the  priority 
of  the  invention."^    But  j^gina,  the  small  island  between  Attica 

">'  Compare  for  authorities:  T^pa  of  Mankind,  " Palseographio  excursus  on  the  art  of 
writing,  by  Geo.  R.  Gliddon ;"  and  Renan,  Op.  eil.,  I.  p.  r.7.  "  L'^criture  alphabStiqne  est 
clepais  une  haute  antiquity  le  privilege  parliculier  des  Semites.  C'est  aux  Semites  que 
le  monde  doit  I'alphabet  de  22  lettres." 

•»=  The  earliest  standard  of  coinage  and  of  weights  and  measures  in  Greece  was  certainly 
that  of  ^'Egina,  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  to  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  and  lord 
of  iBgina.  Still,  criticism  cannot  but  take  Pheidon  for  a  semi-mytbicnl  person,  and  the 
authorities  about  his  epoch  are  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  one  another.  The  Pnrian- 
marble  chronicle  places  him  about  805  b.  o.  :  Pausanias  and  Strnbo  between  770-730  B.  c, 
whilst  Herodotus  (VII.  27)  connects  him  with  events  which  took  place  about  600  B.C. 
OrrrBiED  Mijli.fr,  therefore  {Dnrier,  iii.  6)  assumes  two  Phcidons;  and  Wkissenbobo 
suggests  Pausanias  may  have  placed  him  originally  in  the  2r)th  Olympiad,  which,  by  an  error 
of  the  copyist,  bocamc  the  6th  in  the  extant  MS.  Whatever  be  the  epoch  of  Pheidon,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  the  .I'Eginean  standard  of  weiehts  and  measures  is  not  his  invention. 
Boeck.  in  his  "  Metrolopische  Untersuphungen,"  has  established  the  fact  that  it  was  borrowed 
from  Babylon ;  Pheidon  can  therefore  have  only  introduced  it  into  Greece. 
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and  the  Peloponnesus,  though  rich  in  silver-mines,  possessed  neither 
colonies  nor  extensive  and  uninterrupted  foreign  commei'ce,  which 
alone  can  have  given  rise  to  the  desire  of  a  circulating  medium  of 
cuiTency.  Ljdia,  equally  devoid  of  colonies  and  foreign  extensive 
commerce,  had  not  even  a  supply  of  gold  hcfore  the  conquest  of 
Phrygia.  The  first  money  could  not  have  been  struck  by  any  but 
a  merchant  nation.  ISTeither  Pharaonic  Egypt,  nor  the  empires  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  nor  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  knew  the  use  of 
coins.  They  weighed  the  gold  and  silver  as  the  price  for  commodi- 
ties bought  and  sold ;  but  they  never  tried  to  divide  it  into  equal 
pieces,  or  to  mark  it  according  to  its  weight  and  value.  It  was  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  scarcely  prior  to  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era,  that  gold  and  silver  were  struck  by  public  authority, 
to  be  the  circulating  medium.  Alcidamas,  the  Athenian  rhetor  of 
the  fourth  centiuy  B.C.,  tells  us,  that  "coins  were  invented  by  the 
Phoenicians,  they  being  the  wisest  and  most  cunning  of  the  Barba- 
rians ; — out  of  the  ingot  they  took  equal  portions  and  stamped  them 
with  a  sign,  according  to  the  weight,  the  heavier  and  the  lighter."  "" 
— 'OSudSeC;  xaTo.  •xpo&ai'ias  YlaXo-jiriSouc, —  (See  Alcid.') 

Such  are  the  lasting  benefits  mankind  owes  to  the  Shemitic  race, 
which,  besides,  was  in  antiquity  the  forerunner  of  Indo-European 
civilization  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  subsequently  again  in  HindostAn  and  Java  during 
the  middle  ages.  Even  now  it  paves  the  way  for  European  culture 
and  commerce  in  the  Sood^n,  and  central  Aii'ica.  These  highly  gifted 
carriers  of  civilization  never  rose,  notwithstanding,  to  any  eminence 
in  imitative  arts,  and  were  unable  to  invent  or  establish  a  national 
style  of  painting  or  sculpture.  As  to  the  Hebre-\vs  and  the  Arabs, 
this  deficiency  is  often  attributed  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Kur'An :  but  it  will  probably  be  safer  to  derive  the 
prohibition  from  the  want  of  artistical  feeling  among  the  nations  for 
whom  the  law  was  framed.  Besides,  the  Arabs,  even  before  Mo- 
hammed, had  few  or  no  idols  of  human  form,  no  plastical  art  and 
no  pictures ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  Kur'^n  could  not  prevent  the 

'<»  The  standard  weights  of  Nimrood,  in  the  British  Museum,  carry  now  even  the  Babylonian 
talent  further  back,  to  Assyria,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  that  their  inscriptions  are  either 
piirely  Phoenician,  or  bilingual. — As  to  coinage,  it  is  everj'where  originally  connected  with 
the  standard  of  weights:  it  is  its  result,  its  most  practical  application  to  silver  and  gold  as 
measures  of  value.  The  standard  of  measures  must  have  preceded  the  standard  of  coinage, 
and  cannot  be  a  contemporary  invention.  Pheidon  may  indeed  have  been  the  first  who 
struck  coin  in  Grecoc,  and  have  introduced  coinage  together  with  the  Babylonian  standard 
if  measures  and  weights  from  Phoenicia  ;  but  the  Greek  tradition  which  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  both  of  tlie  standard  of  weights  and  of  coinage,  ia  as  illogical  as  regards 
ooins,  as  it  is  historically  false  as  regards  weights. 
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rerso-Affghau  Mussulmans,  both  the  Sheeit  and  the  Sunncc,  to  con- 
tinue drawing  and  painting,  and  even  scnlpturing  reliefs.  Down  to 
the  present  day,  portraits  are  jiainted  at  Dcliii  and  Cabool  and  Tehe- 
rin  by  true  believers,  without  any  religious  seruples;  whereas  the 
Arab  envoy  of  the  Saltan  of  Morocco  to  Queen  Victoria,  whouc 
daguerreotype  was  taken  without  his  knowledge  at  Claudet's  in  Re- 
gent Street,  felt  himself  both  insulted  and  defiled  for  having  had 
his  form  "stolen  from  him,"  as  he  expressed  himself. 

With  tlie  polytheistic  branch  of  the  Shcmites,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing were  not  prohibited  by  religion ;  and  still  no  national  style  of 
art  ever  developed  itself  among  the  Sjtians  and  Phoenicians,  notwith- 
stiinding  their  wealth  and  industry,  and  love  of  display. 

The  extent  and  number  of  the  monuments  of  art  in  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine,  and  Idumaia,  and  of  those  remains  which,  by  their 
Phccnician  or  Punic  inscription,  are  designated  as  Shemitic,  is  not 
at  all  insignificant;  although,  measured  by  the  standard  of  Egyptian. 
Greek,  or  Etruscan  antiquities,  they  are,  indeed,  comparatively  small. 
Still,  these  monuments  form  together  no  homogeneous  class,  charac- 
terized by  certain  peculiarities  common  to  them  all.  Nothing  but 
the  place  where  they  were  found,  or  the  Phoenician  characters  with 
which  they  are  inscribed,  designates  them  as  Shemitic.  They  might 
all  have  been  made  by  foreigners :  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  or  barbarians.  Of  the  ruins  still  extant,  Petra,  the  rock- 
town  of  the  Xabatseans,  exhibits  late  Greek;  Baalbek  (Ileliojiolis) 
and  Palmyra,  kite  Roman  forms  of  architecture.  The  rock-tonibs 
of  Jerusalem  were  evidently  excavated  by  artists  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  Dorian  column,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Hellenic  spirit 
of  art,  notwithstanding  that  they  introduced  grapes  and  palm-trees, 
and  some  oriental  forms,  into  the  decoration  of  their  rock-structures. 

As  to  Shemitic  statues  and  reliefs,  the  most  important  among  thern 
undoubtedly  is  the  black  basalt-sarcophagus  of  Eshjiunazar,  king  of 
Sidon,  discovered  in  February,  1855,  near  Sayda,  the  old  Sidon.  The 
French  Consul,  M.  Peretie,  acquired  it,  and  sent  it  to  France,  where 
it  has  been  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  as  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
kingly  monuments  of  Eg^'ptian  Pharaohs  and  Assyrian  monarch*-. 
The  Phoenician  inscription  of  the  sarcophagus,  read  and  analyzed  by 
the  Due  de  Luynes,'"'  is  one  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of  She- 
mitic feelings.     It  rups  as  follows : 

">*  Mr.  Dietrich  of  Marburg,  Dr.  Rii'liger,  Prof.  Lanci,  and  others,  likewise  piiblisheii 
translations  of,  and  observations  on,  this  inscription,  indcpemlently  of  the  French  Dul<e, 
whose  translation,  however,  was  read  at  the  Institute  previously  to  the  publications  of  the 
leirned  Germans.  Besides,  his  Memoir,  published  in  1850,  is  by  far  more  complete  as 
regards  the  analysis  of  the  inscription,   ami   the  geogrnphicnl,  philological,  and  lii'iorical 
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"  In  tlie  month  of  Bu!,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  me.  Eslimunaiar,  king  of  the 
Sidonians,  son  of  king  Thebunath,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the  king  Eshmunazar  spake  and 
said: 

"  Amidst  my  feasts  and  my  perfumed  wines,  I  am  ravished  from  the  assembly  of  men  to 
pronounce  a  lamentation  and  to  die,  and  to  remain  lying  in  this  coffin,  in  this  tomb,  in  th» 
place  of  sepulture  which  I  have  constructed. 

•'By  this  lamentation  I  conjure  any  royal  race  and  any  man,  not  to  open  this  funeral 
bed,  not  to  search  the  asylum  of  the  faithful  (for  there  are  effigies  of  gods  among  them,) 
not  to  remove  the  cover  of  this  coffin,  not  to  build  upon  the  elevation  of  this  funeral  bed, 
the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  my  sleep,  even  should  some  one  say :  '  Listen  not  to  those  who 
are  humiliated,  (in  death) :  for  any  royal  race,  or  any  man  who  should  defile  the  elevation 
of  this  funeral  bed,  whether  he  removes  the  cover  of  this  coffin,  or  builds  upon  the  monn- 
mcnt  which  covers  it,  may  they  have  no  funeral  bed  reserved  for  themselves  among  the 
Rephaim  (shadows) :  may  they  be  deprived  of  sepulture,  leaving  behind  them  neither  sons 
nor  posterity:  and  may  the  great  Gods  (Alonim)  keep  them  confined  in  hell. 

"  If  it  be  a  royal  race,  may  its  accursed  crime  fall  back  upon  their  children  up  to  the 
extinction  of  their  posterity. 

"  If  it  is  a  (private)  man  who  opens  the  elevation  of  this  funeral  bed,  or  who  removes  the 
cover  of  my  coffin,  and  the  corpses  of  the  royal  family,  this  man  is  sacrilegious. 

"  May  his  stem  not  grow  up  from  the  roots,  and  not  bring  forth  fruits :  may  he  be  marked 
by  the  reprobation  among  the  living  under  the  sun. 

"  For,  worthy  to  be  pitied,  I  have  been  ravished  amidst  my  banquets  and  my  perfumed 
vrines,  to  leave  the  assembly  of  men,  and  to  pronounce  my  lamentation,  then  to  die. 

"I  rest  here,  in  truth,  I,  Eshmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  king  Thebunath, 
king  of  Sidonians,  son  of  the  son  of  king  Eshmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  with  me, 
my  mother  Amestoreth,  who  was  priestess  of  Astarte,  in  the  palace  of  the  queen,  daughter 
of  king  Eshmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  who  built  the  temple  of  the  great  Gods,  the 
temple  of  Astarte  at  Sidon,  the  maritime  town,  and  we  both  have  consecrated  magnificent 
offerings  to  the  goddess  Astarte.  With  me  restsalso  Onchanna,  who,  in  honor  of  Eshmun, 
the  sacred  God,  built  Enedalila  in  the  mountain,  and  made  me  magnificent  presents;  and 
Onchanna,  who  built  temples  to  the  great  Gods  of  the  Sidonians,  at  Sidon,  the  maritime 
town,  the  temple  of  Baal-Sidon,  and  the  temple  of  Astarte,  glory  of  Baal,  so  that  in  recom- 
pense of  his  piety,  the  Lord  Adon  Milchon  granted  us  the  towns  of  Dora  and  Japhia,  with 
their  extensive  territories  for  wheat,  which  are  above  Dan,  a  pledge  of  the  possession  of  the 
strong  places  which  I  have  founded,  and  which  he  has  finished  as  bulwarks  of  our  bounda- 
ries endowed  for  the  Sidonians  forever. 

"  By  this  lamentation  I  adjure  every  royal  race  and  every  man.  that  they  will  not  open 
nor  overthrow  the  elevation  of  my  tomb,  that  they  will  not  huild  upon  the  construction 
which  covers  this  funeral  bed,  that  they  will  not  remove  my  coffin  from  my  funeral  bed,  in 
fear  lest  the  great  God  should  imprison  them.  Otherwise  may  that  royal  race,  those  sacri- 
legious men  and  their  posterity,  be  destroyed  for  ever !" 

The  insOTiption  leaves  no  possible  doubt  that  we  have  the  coffin  of 
a  king  of  Sidon  before  us;  and  still,  if  it  had  been  found  without  an 
inscription,  nobody  would  have  doubted  its  Egyptian  origin. '"-^  The 
mummy-shaped  form  of  the  cofftn  is  identical  with  the  basalt-sarco- 
phaguses  of  the  XlXth  dynasty ;  and  the  peculiar  conventional 
beard,  the  head-dress,  the  necklace,  and  the  hawk-beads  of  Horus  on 

disquisitions  connected  with  it. — (iUmoire  eur  le  Sarcophage  el  Vinscription  funfraire  cTEsmu- 
nazar,  roi  de  Sidon,  par  H.  d'Albert  de  Lutnes,  Paris,  185S,  p.  8,  9.  [Equally  Shemitic 
inspirit,  is  the  Punic  "sacrificial  ritual"  of  Marseilles,  as  rendered  by  De  S.\ulct  (3I(m. 
de  VAcad.  R.  dea  Inscrip.,  1847,  XVII.,  I'  partie.— G.  R.  G.] 

'°°  [See  "Inscription  Phdnicienne  sur  une  Pierre  a  libation  da  S^raph^um  de  Memphis," 
by  the  Dec  dk  Lctnes,  J}ul.  A  rchdve  de  I'A  thenoeum  Franfois,  August-Seot..  1 855  — (^  R  G  ■" 
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the  sbouldcra  of  the  king,  all  completely  correspond  with  the  three 
coffins  of  the  funiily  of  king  Aniasis,  sent  by  Abbas  Pasha  as  a 
present  to  the  Pnuce  of  Leuihtonbcrg.     We  arc,  therefore,  author- 
Fig.  I'J. 


ESMI'NAZAR. 


ized  to  infer  with  the  Due  do  Luynes  that  Esmunazar  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Amasis.  And  indeed,  we  find  that  Apries  of  Egypt,  about 
B.  f.  574,  invaded  rhocnicia,  captured  Sidon,  and  probably  reduced 
this  veiy  king  to  a  state  of  dependency  on  Egypt;  which  might 
account  for  the  Egyptian  style  of  king  Esmunazar's  coffin,  unless 
we  can  prove  that  Phccnician  sculpture  was  always  a  daughter  of 
Egyptian  art.  Such  an  assumption  might  be  maintained  by  the  Pha- 
raonic  style  of  the  type  of  some  brass  coins  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
undoubtedly  a  Phoenician  colony.  But  although  the  dress  of  the 
female  head  which  we  distinguish  on  those  coins,  is  evidently  Egyp- 
tian, and  its  ornament  is  the  royal  "-i4(f," — the  crown  of  Osiris  and 
other  deities,  composed  of  a  conical  cap,  flanked  by  two  ostric^li 
feathers  with  a  disk  in  front,  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  goat,  —  still, 
tlu-  revei-se  of  the  medal  presents  an  entirely  different  style,  viz:  an 
imitation  of  Assyrian  art.  It  is  a  kneeling  man  with  four  wings. 
But  the  coin  of  Malta  is  not  the  only  itistance  of  Assyrian  style  on 
Phrenician  monuments.  Dr.  Layard  has  published  sevei-al  cylinder 
seals  with  the  Phoenician  name  of  the  proprietor,  engraved  in  Phoeni- 
cian characters."*  The  lion-shaped  weights  in  the  Br.  Museum,  found 
in  the  palace  of  Xiinrood,'"'  bear,  likewise,  Phcenician  inscriptions; 
but  they  cannot  fairly  be  taken  for  works  of  Shemitic  artists.  They 
prove  only,  by  their  bilingual  inscription,  that  there  were  two  difl'e- 
rcnt  nationalities  in  the  empire,  and  that  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  must  have  been  peculiarly  important  to  the  Shemitic  portion 
of  its  inhabitants — no  other  instances  of  bilingual  official  inscriptions 

'"■•  Layabu's  Xinrveh  and  Balii/lon,  p.  GOfl: — LirTSKS,  Sarcophagf,  p.  .59. 

""  Lavard's  Monuments  nf  Nineveh,  lat  series,  pi.  9C:  —  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  005. 
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MOABITE. 


having  Deen  discovered  among  the  remains  of  Assyria.  "We  are 
«;ompelled,  therefore,  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  Phoenician  art  was  a 
development  of  Egyptian  style,  and  must  infer  that  the  Shemites 
borrowed  their  artistical  forms  from  the  neighboring  nations.  Thus, 
the  so-called  Moabite  relief,  from  Redjom  el-Aabed,  published  by 
De  Saulcy,"**  is  closely  allied  in  style  to  the  Assyrian  reliefs ;  and  it 

might  be  taken  for  the  work  of 
the  proud  conquerors  of  Palestine, 
were  not  the  type  of  the  face,  and 
the  absence  of  the  characteristi- 
cal  long-flowing  Assyrian  tresses 
rather  Shemitic.  Again,  the 
lost  Scriptural  and  mysteriously- 
engraved  gems  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  which  adorned  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Hebrew  high-priest,"" 
bear  philologically  such  an  affi- 
nity to  the  Egyptian  Urseus  and 
T/imei,  judicial  symbols  of  power 
and  truth,  that,  as  some  Egj'ptolo- 
gists  have  suggested,  they  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Egypt.  Without  laying  too  great  stress 
on  this  suggestion,  which  cannot  be  either  proved  or  disproved,  we 
must  admit,  that  at  the  latest  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the 
imagery  of  the  prophets,  —  for  instance,  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  —  is 
entirely  Assyrian.  Tlie  eagle,  the  winged  Hon,  bull  and  mtin,  which 
finally  became  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,""  are  now  pretty 
familiar  to  us  by  the  Assyrian  reliefs  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  British 
Museum.  So  are  the  revolving  winged  orbs  of  the  prophets ;  evidently 
the  same  symbolical  emblems  which,  among  the  Egyj^tians,  designated 
HoR-HAT,  the  celestial  sun,"'  and  were  transferred  to  Kineveh  and 
Persepolis  as  the  symbol  of  the  Feruers  or  Guardian  Angels. 

^i^Voyage  dans  ka  Terra  bibliques,  1853,  Atlas,  pi.  XYHI:  — 7j7P««  of  Mankind,  p.  630. 
""  Lanoi,  La  f!agra  Scriltura  iUuslrala,  Roma,  1827;    pp.  209-285,  and  Plates: — Idem, 
hettre  d,  M.Pritse.  pp.  84-5. 

uo  ["Est  vilulvs  Lucas,  leo  Marcus,  at'jsque  Johannes, 
Est  homo  Matthasus,  qvintuor  ista  Deus; 
Est  homo  nascendo,  vitulus  mortem  patiendo, 
Est  leo  surgendo,  sed  avis  ad  sumnia  petendo." 
(Sjobkbo,   Pa'  Archaolngisfka  Salhkaptls  koalvad  och   FSrlag,  Stockholm,  1822,  p.  43): — 
Mi'xTEi!  {SinnbUdfr  und  Kunslvorslelluug  der  alien  Christen,  Altona,  1825,  p.  25,  pp.  44-5.) 
gives  the  patristic  citations  from  Irena.>us,  Augostine,  Jerome,  &c.     "  Ridcnt  autem  Judsei  et 
Arahes,''  adds  old  Gaffarelli.  —  G.  R.  G  ] 

"'  [Olia  Jh'gt/pliaca,  pp.  95-6: — Ti/pes  of  Mankind,  p.  602.  I  re-allvide  to  this  because  I 
find  in  Basnaoe  {IfiDt.  of  the  Jews,  p.  248)  that  the  te-tts  of  Isaiah  and  Malachi  were 
explained  by  the  sun  "with  wings"  as  far  back  as  1701.  — G.  B,  G.] 
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Fig.  21. 


But  the  PhcDiiicians  bad  no  peculiar  predilection  for  the  forms  of 
art  cotinectcd  with  the  civilization  of  hieroglyphics,  or  of  the  cunei- 
form character.  Unable  themselves  to  create  a  national  style  of  art, 
they  adopted  Grecian  art  instead.  The  types  of  all  the  coins  of 
Phoenicia  and  Cilicia,  whether  "autonomous"  or  inscribed  with  tho 
name  of  the  Persian  Siitraps,  are  Greek  as  regards  tho  style ;  so  too 
are  the  medals  of  the  Carthaginian  towns  of  Sicily,  vying  in  beauty 
with  the  best  Syracu.'^an  medals.  "  Their  elegance,"  according  to 
Gerhard,'"  "is  a  proof,  not  of  proficienc}^  but  of  the  absence  of 
national  art,  since  there  only  can  a  foreign  style  be  introduced,  where 
it  has  no  national  forms  to  displace."  Even  the  Cypriot-head,  dis- 
covered by  Koss  and  published  by  Gerhard,"-  is  iu  its  principal  forms 
entirely  Greek,  reminding  us  of  the 
earliest  Tlollenic  style ;  and  it  is  therefore 
classed  by  Gerhard  among  the  specimens 
of  archaic  Greek  sculpture,  although 
tbundon  an  originally  Phcenician  island, 
because  we  know  of  no  other  instance  of 
a  similar  style  of  Shemitic  art,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Greek  reliefs  of  Seli- 
nus  are  analogous  to  it. 

The  soil  of  Carthage  and  of  northern 
Africa,  over  which  Punic  domination 
extended,  has  not  yielded  any  monu- 
ments of  Carthaginian  art,  all  such  traces 
of  Punic  civilization  having  been  com- 
pletely swept  away  by  the  Poman  con- 
quest and  its  superimposed  civilization.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  Spain 
and  to  Sardinia  that  we  have  to  look  for  specimens  of  Carthaginian 
art.  But  the  bronze  statuettes  disinterred  from  the  Punic  mounds  of 
Sai-dinia  (Nuraghe)"^  are  so  barbarous  and  unartistical,  that  we  might 
have  ascribed  them  to  indigenous  tribes,  had  we  hot  found  entirely 
analogous  idols  on  some  islands  of  the  Archipelago,'"  and  at  Mount 
Lebanon.  David  Urquhart,  M.  P.,  the  well-known  oriental  traveller 
and  diplomatist,  brought  five  such  statuettes  from  among  the 
Maronites,  discovered  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  which  now  enrich 
my  collection  of  antiquities.  Similar  monuments  were  procured 
from  ancient  Tyre  by  the  late  M.  Borel,  French  Consul  at  Smyrna. 


Cypbiot  Venus. 


1"  Ubrr  die  Kunst  der  PhcenicicT,  Berlin,  184S,  p.  21. 

I"  Ihidem,  pi.  VITI.  2,  "  Kyprische  Venvi«iclnle." 

>u  Cf.  De  la  Mabmora  (  Vmjage  en  Sardaignt  de  1829  i  183G,)  for  plates  and  descriptions. 

"•  Gerhard,  loco  citato. 
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We  publisli  some  of  these  bronzes  as  specimens  of  the  original  and 
unadulterated  Shemitic  art. 

The  first,  in  fig.  22,  is  a  statuette  with  some  Egyptian  touches;  but 

Fig.  22. 


Moloch,  (PuUzky  Coll.) 

the  next,  and  fig.  2-3,  are  of  progressive  barbarism — all  characterized 
by  the  peculiar  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  the  "  exalted  horn  " 
of  the  Scriptures,  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  has  endured  in  the 
national  ornament  of  the  Druse  females.  The  ugliness  of  these,  no 
less  than  of  the  Sardinian  statuettes, — scarcely  reconcilable  with  com- 
monly received  ideas  about  the  wealth  and  display  of  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  and  the  power  of  Carthage, — ought  not  to 
thi-ow  a  doubt  upon  their  Shemitic  origin  ;  for,  according  to  Herod- 
otus,"' ugly  and  distorted  representations  were  not  excluded  from 
among  the  Phoenician  fomis  of  godhead. 

'"  HERODOTt'S,  in.   37. 
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EsiiMCN,  {Puhzky  Coll.) 

"Winckclman's  gncss,"  says  Gerhard,  in  his  oflcn  quoted  c?sfty,  "that  elegance  might 
have  been  the  principal  feature  of  Phoenician  art,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  extant  idols ;  these 
are  rudo  and  intended  to  strike  terror,  like  the  idols  of  Mexico."'  ....  All  the  oriental  ele- 
ments in  Greek  and  Etruscan  art,"  he  continues,  "  formerly  attributed  to  Phoenician  influ- 
ence, can  bo  traced  to  quite  different  countries  of  Asia,  first  to  Candaules  and  Croesus  of 
Lydia,  but  if  we  ascend  to  the  source — to  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  According  to  the  remains 
of  Phoenician  monuments,  the  merit  of  this  nation  must  be  restricted  to  the  clever  use  of 
some  peculiar  materials,  for  instance,  bronze,  gold,  and  ivory,  glass  and  purple  ;  and  to 
their  mediating  assistance  afforded  to  the  higher  art  of  inner  Asia,  by  copying  their  forms, 
and  by  carrying  them  to  the  west." 

The  Sliemites  being  destitute  of  higher  national  art,  it  is  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  that  we  are  indcljtcd  Ibrthe  pre- 
servation of  the  ancient  Shemitic  cast  of  features,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  for  thirty  and  more  centuries.'"  We  could  not  have 
recognized  them  in  the  worlcs  of  their  own  artists,  who  either  imi- 

"•  Okiiiiard,  op.  cil.,  p.  17,  21. 

^'  See  examples  in  Ti/pra  of  ifankind,  chapter  iv.  "Physical  History  of  the  .lews." 
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tatod  the  Egj-ptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  or  relapsed  into  com 
plete  barbarism,  but  never  felt  any  inward  impulse  of  theii"  own  to 
reproduce  nature  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

Our  researches  on  Shemitic  art  clearly  establish  the  fact,  that,  highly 
gifted  races  may  be  unartistic,  and  that  neither  wealth  nor  love  of 
displaj^,  neither  inventive  genius  nor  culture,  can  create  art  among 
them. 


IT. —  THE    NATIONS    OF    THE    CIJNEIFORM    WRITING. 

The  countiy  lying  east  of  the  homestead  of  the  Shemites, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  highlands  flanking  the 
Tigris  up  to  the  Pei-sian  desert,  was  in  antiquity  always  the  seat  of 
great  empires, — expanding  principally  towards  the  west,  often  threats 
ening  and  sometimes  subduing  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Mediterrar 
nean,  and  extending  its  influence  to  Europe.  The  populations  dwell- 
ing along  the  Euphrates  aud  Tigris,  and  on  the  Armenian  and  Per- 
sian table-land — were  not  homogeneous.  Cushite,  Shemitic,  Arian, 
and  Turanian  elements  struggled  here  against  one  another:  the  scep- 
tre of  the  "West  Asiatic  empire  often  changed  hands  amongst  them, 
but  always  within  the  limits  mentioned  above ;  being  transferred 
from  K'ineveh  to  Babylon,  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana  and  Persepolis ; 
again  to  Seleucia,  thence  to  Ctesiphon,  and  at  last  to  Bagdad.  The 
national  peculiarities  of  this  empire  have  remained  in  many  respects 
a  puzzle  for  the  ethnologists.  "WTiat  was  the  precise  character  of  the 
languages  of  Assp'ia  and  Babylonia — ^what  the  seat  of  the  Scythians 
who  invaded  the  empire,  and  ruled  it  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and 
what  the  national  type  of  tlie  Medes,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Par- 
thians, — are  difficulties  not  yet  solved,  which  require  fiirther  investi- 
gation. 

All  modern  chronologists  aud  philologists  agi-ee  about  the  ancient 
Persians,  that  they  were  pure  and  unmixed  Japetides,  or  Indo- 
Europeans ;  so  much  so,  that  the  name  by  which  they  themselves 
called  their  race — Arians  or  Iranians — has  been  adopted  for  designa- 
ting the  peculiar  family  of  the  white  race  to  which  they  belong. 
The  ^Icdes'"  and  the  Parthians,  on  the  other  side,  are  classed  among 
the  Turanians,  or  Scythians,  or  Turk-Tartars.  As  to  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  latest  researches : 

The  Chevalier  BcNSEX,  —  whose  eminently  suggestive  works  vnW 
remain  of  the  highest  value,  even  when  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  he  treats  may  have  modified  many  of  his  hypotheses 

1'8  According  to  Strabo,  the  difference  of  the  Mede  and  Persinn  languages  TPas  a  dif- 
ference of  mere  dialect :  still,  our  scholars  unanimously  designate  the  Scythian  (or  Tura- 
nian), second  inscription  of  Behistiin,  by  the  word  Median. 
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and  conclusions;  Max  MUllku,  the  well-known  Sanscrit  scliular; 
and  Lei*sius,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist;  arc  the  foremost  of  a 
6cliA)ol  which  tries  to  iind  out  a  union  between  the  Shemitic  and  the 
Ariun  races,  and  to  derive  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
frani  one  common  original  stock.  According  to  their  theory,  the 
languages  of  the  old  world  nniy  be  classed  into  four  distinct  families: 
JIainitic  or  Cushite,  Shemitic,  Turanian  (including  the  Chinese,  the 
Turk-TarUirs  and  Malays,)  and  Arian.  Proceeding  farther,  they 
assert  that  the  Ilaniitic  is  but  an  earlier  form  of  the  Shemitic,  whilst 
the  Arian  is  for  them  nothing  more  than  the  development  of  the 
Turanian,  llaving  reduced  the  four  families  to  two,  they  seek  a 
union  between  the  Shemitic  and  Arian,  and  believe  they  have 
found  the  traces  of  this  original  unity,  first  in  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  again  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian.'" 

However,  these  conclusions  are  rather  speculative  hypotheses  than 
acquired  scientific  facts.  Lcpsius  acknowledges  that  the  Coptic 
forms  a  branch  as  distinct  and  as  distant  from  the  Shemitic,  as  the  She- 
mitic is  from  the  Arian ;  whilst  Bunsen  and  Max  Miiller  admit  the 
same,  by  placing  that  which  they  call  the  sacred  language  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  "  between  Hamitism,  or  the  ante-historical  Shemitism 
in  Egypt,  and  the  historical  Shemitic  languages  ;"'*  and  again,  by 
stating  that  "the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon  exhibit  to  us  a 
language  in  the  transition  from  primordial  to  historical  Shemi- 
tism."''2' 

Kenan,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  imagine  how  any  Shemitic 
language  could  have  been  written  in  a  nou-Shemitic  alphabet : 

"  In  early  antiquity,  language  and  alphabet  are  inseparable :  tlie  cuneiform  characters 
may  have  been  adopted  by  nations  having  no  alphabet  of  their  own;  but  how  should  the 
imperfect,  ideographic,  system  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  have  served  for  writing  languages 
which  had  a  more  developed  system  of  writing  of  their  own  ?" 

Besides,  according  to  him,  the  national  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  has  no  Shemitic  characters. 

"Shemitic  life  is  simple  and  narrow,  patriarchal,  and  hostile  to  centraliziition.  The 
Shemite  dislikes  manual  labor,  and  the  patience  and  discipline — such  as  raised  gigantic 
structures  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, — are  wanting  with  him.  At  Nineveh,  on  the 
contrary,  we  meet  with  a  great  development  of  material  civilization,  with  an  absolute 
monarcliy,  with  flourishing  imitative  art,  with  a  grand  style  of  architecture,  with  a  mytho- 
logy impregnated  with  Arian  ideas,  with  a  tendency  to  see  an  incarnation  of  Godhead  in 
the  king,  and  with  a  spirit  uf  conquest  and  centralization." 

"•  BcxsEN  and  Max  Mullkb,  Outlinet  of  Ihe  Philosophy  0/  Hislon/ : — Lepsics,  1st,  Anord- 
nung  und  Verwandlscho/l  det  Semilitchen,  Indischen,  Altpersitchen  und  Allcelhiopischen  Alpha- 
belts;  and  lid,  Ursprung  und  Verwandlschafl  der  Zahlworler. 

'"  nippolylus.  III,  p.  183,  seqq. :  —  Oullinu,  I,  p.  183,  seqq. 

>n  Itvre  I,  Chap.  II.  §  3,  4. 
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The  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia,  with  their  magnificent  robes,  riding 
on  high-spirited  horses,  and  wearing  high  tiaras,  as  described  by 
Ezekiel,'^  are  therefore,  for  Kenan,  not  Shemites,  but  a  branch,  of 
the  ruling  race  of  Assyria;  which,  according  to  him,  was  Arian. 
As  to  the  names  of  the  kings :  Tiglafh-Pilesar,  Sennacherib,  Sargon, 
JEvil-Merodach,  3Iarkodempal,  &c. — they  are  contrary  to  the  fuu  da- 
mental  laws  of  the  Syro-Arabic  languages,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to 
Shemitic  roots.  But  again,  most  of  the  to^\^ls  and  rivers  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  have  Shemitic  names;  whence  he  infers  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  in  Mesopotamia  must  have  been  Shemitic, 
but  subject  to  a  conquering  race  of  Arians,  which  formed  a  military 
aristocracy  and  a  religious  caste,  both  summed  up  in  the  pei-son  of 
the  absolute  king. 

"We  cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  Eenan's  reasoning ;  and  his  con- 
clusion about  the  two  nationalities  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia'^  (that 
is  to  say,  about  the  Shemitic  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  with 
a  ruling  race  of  Ii-anians),  is  supported  by  the  Shemitic  and  bilingual 
inscriptions  on  some  Assj-rian  monuments  already  noticed.  This 
view  of  a  mixed  population  inhabiting  JNIesopotamia,  sutEciently  ex- 
plains the  semi-Shemitic  peculiarities  of  the  languages  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon :  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  learned  author  of  "  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth 
and  of  Man,"  leads  to  the  same  result  when  he  observes, — "  a  mixed 
language  obtaining  in  one  country  indicates  a  mixture  of  races;  and 
the  grammar  of  that  language,  by  its  being  unmixed  or  mixed,  is  an 
index  to  the  number  and  power  of  one  race  in  comparison  with  the 
other  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  mixed  language."'^  Ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  the  Assyrian  aud  Babylonian,  instead  of  forming 
the  "transition  between  ante-historical  and  historical  Shemitism," 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  Shemitic  and 
Arian  elements,  at  any  rate  not  anterior  to  historical  Shemitism. 
The  monuments  of  art  discovered  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion,  viz :  that  the  ruling  classes  were  Ai-ian,  since  all 
the  sculptures  connected  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  bear  the  same 
Arian  character  at  Nineveh  as  well  as  at  Pei'sepolis.  In  fact,  the 
civilization  and  the  fundamental  ideas  about  political  government 
and  provincial  administration  are  identical  among  all  the  nations 
making  use  of  the  cuneiform  character,  though  w^e  must  admit  dif- 

m  Chapler  XXIII. 

•ss  Gesf.nius  bad,  long  before  Renan,  insisted  up™  the  northern  origin  of  the  Chaldeans 
as  a,  conquering  race  in  Babylonia,  different  from  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

i'«  Edited  by  K.  Stewart  Poole.  Edinburgh,  1856,  p.  155:  —  coinp-'ire  Typex  nf  Mankind, 
1854,  voce  "  Elani,"  pp.  533-4. 
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fereiit  degrees  of  devulopiueut.  The  Babyloniau  iusciiptions  abound 
with  ideographic  groups  reminding  us  of  the  hieroglj-phics  of  Eg^-pt, 
wliilst  the  Arians  of  Pei-sia  borrowed  the  phonetic  system  from  the 
Shemitcs,  but  retained  the  form  of  the  wedge.  As  to  their  artistic 
capacities,  the  Assyrians  occupy  the  highest  rank,  in  some  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Sardanapalus  second  only  to  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  Pcr- 
sepolitan  seals  are  likewise  of  a  high,  chaste,  and  sober  style  of  art, 
peculiarly  charming  by  the  introduction  of  picturesque  folds  into  the 
heavj'  Assyrian  garments.  The  Babylonians,  with  whom  the  Shcmi- 
tic  element  always  preponderated,  were  little  artistic ;  inscriptions 
were  more  copious  witli  them  than  reliefs,  and  their  sculptures  are 
without  exception  rude  in  execution,  and  monotonous  in  conception. 
It  is  ditHcult  to  speak  about  the  origin  or  the  early  history  of 
Assyrian  art.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  empire  occurs  in  the 
hieroglyphic  annals  of  Tiiutmosis  III,  the  great  conquering  Pharaoh 
of  the  XV'IIm  dynasty,  about  the  seventeenth  centurj',  B.  c,  who 
caused  his  victories  to  be  recorded  on  a  slab  deciphered  by  Mr. 
Birch."*  We  hear  of  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Naharaina  (Mesopo- 
tamia) ;  or  of  the  chief  of  Saenkar,  (Shinar)  bringing  as  tribute  blue- 
stone  of  Babilti,  (lapis-lazuli  from  Babylon).  Under  Amexophis  III, 
we  find  Asuru,  Naharaina  and  Saenkar,  again  among  the  conquered 
countries.'^  And,  as  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  hieroglyphical 
records,  Egyptian  scarabs  with  the  engraved  nnnics  of  these  two 
kings  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.'^'  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  under  the  XXth  dynasty  of  the  Ramessides, 
the  chief  of  Bakhtan  '^  otters  his  daughter  to  Ramesses  XTV",  who 
marries  her ;  and  soon  after,  about  the  time  when  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  taken  from  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  sent  the 
Ark  of  the  Egyptian  God,  KuoNS,  from  Thebes  to  Bashan,  as  a  remedy 
to  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.'^  The 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  became  soon  still  more 
close  and  intimate.'^  We  find  Pharaoh  Pihem,  the  head  of  the  XXIst 
dynasty,  journeying  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Mesopotamia : "'  moreover, 
his  successors  and  their  descendants, — to  judge  by  their  names, — 

"5  Birch,  The  Annalt  of  Thotmtt  III,  vol.  T.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy,  Soo. 
Liter.  —  New  scries,  p.  116. 

i»  Lepsids,  Denkwaler  III.  Bl.  88. 

'"  Lataro,  Ifinfveh  and  Babylon,  p.  281 :  —  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  133,  fig.  82. 

'"Egyptologists  identify  Bakhtan  with  the  scriptural  Bashan  "in  vpper  Mesopotamia," 
as  they  call  it,  though  it  is  rather  bold  to  call  Mesopotamia  the  country  bordering  on  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  —  In  consequence,  some  favor  Ecbatana. 

'»  BiBCii,  Transactions  R.  Soc.  Lit.  IV.  p.  16  &  f. 

>«•  Lr-rsics,  DenkmSler  III,  Bl.  249. 

'"  BiECH,  Transactions  R.  Soc.  Lit.  1848,  p.  164  &  f. 
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are  connected  with  Mesopotamia;  inasmuch  as  the  names  of  OsoR- 
KON,  [Sargon)  Takeloth  {Tiglath),  Nimrod,  and  Kekomama  [Semi- 
ramis,)  are  altogether  uu-Egyptian,  and  strongly  Assyrian.  About 
this  time  (9th  and  10th  centmy  b.  c.)  ivory  combs,  and  decorative 
sculptures  of  Assyrian  design  became  fashionable  in  Egj-jat,'*-  and 
show  that  the  Assyrian  style  of  art  was  already  fully  developed.  The 
celebrated  black  marble  obelisk  of  king  Divanubar  {Deleboras  ?),  in 
the  British  JIuseum,  belongs  to  about  the  same  period,  being 
synchronic  with  king  Jehu  of  Israel  (about  820  b.  c),  and  bears  no 
peculiar  traces  of  archaism.  The  archaic  human-headed  bull  and 
lion  of  Arban,  published  by  Layard,"^  must  therefore  be  pilaced  by 
several  centuries  before  the  obelisk,  and  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  fii-st  contact  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  under  the  con- 
quering kings  of  the  XViith  and  XVIIIth  dynasties. 

"  Their  outline  and  treatment,"  says  Layard,  "  are  bold  and  angular,  y^h  an  archaic  feel- 
ing conveying  tlie  impression  of  great  antiquity.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  more 
delicately  finished  and  highly  ornamented  sculptures  of  Nimroud  as  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Greek  art  do  to  the  exquisite  monuments  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  The  human 
features  are,  unfortunately,  much  injured,  but  such  parts  as  remain  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  countenance  had  a  peculiar  character,  differing  from  the  Assyrian  type.  The  nose 
was  fiat  and  large,  and  the  lips  thick  and  overhanging,  like  those  of  a,  negro." 

To  judge  by  the  drawing  of  Dr.  Layard,  kno^ving  the  correctness 
of  his  designs,  we  must  observe  that  the  head  of  the  Ai-ban  bull  has 
as  little  of  nigritian  characters  as  the  head  of  tlie  colossal  sphinx'^ 
before  the  second  Pyramid ;  which  had  formerly  likewise  often  been 
compared  to  a  Negro,  exclusively  on  account  of  the  fulness  of  the 
lips,  and  the  defacement  of  its  nose  by  Arab  iconoclasts.'^  The  face, 
however,  on  both  these  monuments,  has  no  particular  projection  of 

"2  De  Rouofi,  Notice,  p.  10:  — established  also  by  BiBCH,  "On  two  Egyptian  cartouches 
found  at  Nimroud,"  1848,  pp.  153-60;  abundantly  figured  in  Latard's  folio  MonumenU  of 
Nineveh,  1849. 

■33  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  276  &  f 

ix  [Since  the  studies  of  Lenormant  (MusSe  dei  Antiquitis  Sgyptiennes,  p.  44),  and  of 
Letronne  (Recueil  des  Inscripliom  Grecques  el  Latines,  II,  1848,  pp.  460-86),  the  epoch  here- 
tofore attributed  to  the  Great  Sphinx,  viz :  to  Amosis  (Aahmes)  of  XVIIth  dynasty,  has  also 
been  carried  to  the  more  ancient  period  of  the  Old  Empire,  through  the  successive  explora- 
tions of  Lrrsius  (Briefe,  1852,  pp.  42-5),  Brcgsch  (Reiseberichte,  1855,  pp.  10-34),  and 
more  than  all  by  Mariette,  who  re-uncovered  this  rock-colossus  in  1853.  The  enigma  of 
the  "Sphinx,"  through  the  latter's  researches,  has  vanished  hkewise!  It  is  but  "IIoBOS  of 
the  horizon,"  i.  e.  the  telling  sun.  (De  Saulct,  "  Fouilles  du  S^rap^ura  de  Memphis,"  I.e 
ConslilHtionel,  Paris,  9  Dec.  18&4:  —  Madrt,  D^couvertes  en  tgyple,  p.  1074)  — G.  R.  G.] 

135  [JIakreezee  narrates  how  the  nou  of  the  Sphinx  was  chiselled  away  by  a  fanatical 
tnuslim  saint,  about  1378 :  —  Cf  Fialin  de  Persiony,  then  "  detenu  a  la  maison  dc  sani^ 
de  Doulens,"  [De  la  Dfntinnllon  el  de  V  UtiViS  permanenle  des  Pyramides  de  V  Eyi/pte  et  de  ia 
Nubie  centre  les  Irrupliom  SabUmueuseji  du  Dfscrl,  Paris,  8to.  1845).  —  G.  R.  G.] 
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the  jaws,  aud  the  facial  angle  is  open.  The  fulness  of  the  lips  pecu- 
liar to  the  Egyptian,  or  negroid  tj-pe,  reminds  the  man  of  science  only 
of  Kgypt,  not  of  negroes;  who,  in  spite  of  Count  de  Gobinkau's  inge- 
nious hypotliesos,'*'  could  not  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Arian 
monarchs  of  Mesopotamia.  Though  all  the  human-headed  hulls  of 
Assyria  are  royal  portraits,  just  as  sphinxes  of  Egir-pt  wore  likenesses 
of  the  I'haraohs,'^  still,  wo  arc  scarcely  authorized  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion about  an  Egyptian  origin  of  Assyrian  art  from  the  negroid 
(perhaps  Amh-Cughite)  cast  of  features  of  the  Arban  king;  for,  in  all 
other  respects,  the  colossus  exhibits  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Assyrian  art ;  for  instance,  in  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  curls 
and  board,  the  architectural  peculiarity  of  the  five  feet  of  the  bull, 
instead  of  four,  together  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  muscles. 
Assyrian  art,  in  its  earliest  known  remains,  appears  entirely  national 
and  independent  of  Egypt ;  and  it  maintains  its  peculiar  t^'pe  through 
tlie  vicissitudes  of  several  centuries  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
empire.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Egypt  exerted  no  influence 
whatever  on  Assyria;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  bronztr 
cups  and  ivory  ornaments  and  statuettes,  in  the  British  Museum, 
evidently  imitated  from  Egyptian  models ;  still,  the  Egyptian  ex- 
erted but  a  temporary  influence  on  the  decorative  element  of  the 
Assyrian  style,  without  modifj'ing  the  art  of  AssjTia,  which  can  best 
be  designated  by  the  epithet  of  "  princely."  The  king,  according  to 
the  reliefs,  sums  up  the  whole  national  life  of  Nineveh.  Wherever 
we  look,  we  meet  exclusively  with  his  representations,  surrounded 
here  with  his  court,  there  witli  his  army,  receiving  tribute  and  con- 
cluding treaties,  leading  his  troops  and  fighting  battles,  besieging 
fortresses  and  punishing  the  prisoners,  hunting  the  wild  bull  and  the 
lion  of  the  desert,  feasting  in  his  royal  halls  and  drinking  wine  from 
costly  cups.  Even  the  pantheon  of  Assyria  is  mostly  known  by  the 
worship,  oblations,  and  sacrifices  of  the  king.  The  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  of  the  sports  and  occupations  of  the  people,  which,  in 
Egyptian  reliefs,  occupy  nearly  as  much  place  as  the  representations 
connected  with  royalty,  are  altogether  wanting  at  Nineveh.  There 
are  a  few  slabs  that  represent  domestic  occupations — a  servant  curry- 
combing  a  horse,  a  cook  superinteiuling  the  boilers,  and  the  butchers 

■*  Db  Gobinkac,  in  his  In^gatilf  des  racex  humainex,  attributes  the  artistic  faculties  of  any 
race  to  an  admixture  of  Negro  or  Mongol  blood,  although  he  acknowledges  that  pure  Negroes 
arc  unnrtistic. 

'"  The  union  of  a  human  head  to  a  lion  in  Egypt,  and  to  a  bull  in  Assyria,  implies  an 
ftpotheosis ;  since  the  lion  and  the  bull  were  the  symbols  of  Qods,  the  terrestrial  images  of 
celestial  beings. 
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disjointing  a  calf;™  but  all  this  is  done  before  the  tent  of  the  king: 
it  is  the  royal  stable  and  the  royal  kitchen  which  we  see  before  us, — in 
fact,  "court-life  below  stairs."  The  rich  Asiatic  costume  of  the 
Assyrians,  wide  and  flowing,  decorated  vnih.  embroidery,  fringes  and 
tassels,  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  prevalent  nakedness  of 
Egyptian  and  Greek  art.  "We  are  always  reminded  of  the  pomp,  splen- 
dor and  etiquette  of  eastern  courts.  The  proportions  of  the  human 
body  are  somewhat  short  and  heavy,  less  animated  in  their  action,  but 
more  correctly  modelled  than  in  Egyptian  reliefs.  Nothing  but  an 
occasional  want  of  correctness  about  the  shoulders  and  the  eyes, 
which,  in  the  bas-reliefs,  are  drawn  in  the  front-view,  reminds  us  of  the 
infancy  of  art  or  of  a  traditionary  hieratic  style.  The  anatomical 
knowledge,  however,  with  which  the  muscles  are  sculptured,  even 
where  the  execution  is  rather  coarse,  surpasses  the  art  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  the  XV'IIth  dynasty.  The  composition  is  generally 
clear,  the  space  conveniently  and  symmetrically  filled  with  figures, 
and  the  relief,  to  a  certain  degree,  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  architec- 
tural decoration :  on  the  palace  of  Essarhaddon,  it  has  even  become 
a  real  tableau.  For  all  this,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
sculptures,  if  we  pass  our  judgment  upon  them  independently  of  the 
place  for  which  they  were  originally  destined.  Accordingly,  the 
peculiarly  Assyrian  exaggeration  in  representing  the  muscles  of  the 
body  has  often  been  criticized ;  '^  since  it  escaped  the  attention  of  our 
modern  art-critics,  that  this  fault  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  being 
produced  exclusively  by  the  diiferent  way  in  which  the  bas-reliefs 
were  lit  in  antiquity  and  modern  times.  In  the  hot  climate  and 
under  the  glaring  sun  of  Mesopotamia,  the  palaces  were  built  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  to  afford  coolness  and  shade ;  and  therefore  all 
the  royal  halls  were  long,  high  and  narrow,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  could,  in  consequence,  but  very  imperfectly 
have  been  lighted  from  above,  through  apertures  in  the  colonnade 
supporting  the  beams  of  the  roof.  A  cool  chiaroscuro  reigned  in  all 
the  apartments;  and  unless  the  reliefs  on  the  wall  were  intended 
altogether  to  be  lost  to  beholders,  it  was  indispensable  to  have  the 
principal  lines  deeply  cut  into  the  alabaster,  in  order  to  produce  a 
sufficiently-intense  shadow  for  making  the  composition  and  its  details 
apparent.  The  Assyrian  sculptors,  with  true  artistical  feeling,  cal- 
culated upon  the  effect  their  works  were  to  make  in  the  king's 
palaces ;  but  could  not  dream  that  their  compositions  were  to  be 

""  BoNOHi,  Nineveh  and  iU  Palaces,  p.  228-29 ;  an  octavo  which  admirably  popularizes  tha 
costly  folios  of  BoTTA  and  Flandin's  Jfinive. 
"»  BoNOMr,  Nineveh  and  ila  Palaces,  p.  315. 
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exposed,  2.S  centuries  later,  to  the  close  inspection  of  the  critics  of  our 
day  in  will-lighted  museums. 

Wlion  wo  claim  a  peculiar  national  typo  for  Assyrian  art,  alto- 
gether indopondont  of  Egyptian,  we  do  not  moan  to  deny  accidental 
Egyptian  influence,  which,  however,  could  not  transform  Assyrian 
scnlpture  into  a  hraiioh  of  Nilotic  art.  The  beautiful  embossed 
bronze  bowls,  ivory  bas-reliefs  and  statuettes  found  at  Xinovoh,  are 
certainly  imitations  of  Egyptian  models ;  but  we  encounter  similar 
artistical  fa.shions  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  They  remained 
altogether  on  the  surface,  and  did  not  atl'oct  the  national  style.  Still, 
we  do  find  some  artistic  "motives,"  even  on  the  best  reliefs  of  Nim- 
rood  and  Khorsabad,  which  show  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Assyrian 
sculptors  wore  acipiainted  with  some  Egyptian  monuments  of  art; 
and  on  the  other,  that  this  acquaintance  ever  continued  to  be  super- 
ficial. Thus,  for  instance,  we  often  meet  on  Pharaonic  battle-scenes, 
with  the  vulture,  holding  a  sword  in  its  claws,  soaring  above  the  king, 
a-s  a  symbol  of  A-ictory.  Tlie  Ninevite  artists  copied  this  representa- 
tion, but,  unacquainted  with  its  hieratic  symbolical  meaning,  sculp- 
tured the  vulture  simply  as  the  hideous  bird  of  prey,  feeding  upon  the 
corpses  on  the  battle-field,  and  carrying  the  limbs  into  its  eyrie.  In 
a  similar  way,  the  winged  solar  disc,  the  s;yTnbol  of  the  heavenly  sun, 
was  transformed  in  Assyria  into  the  guardian-angel  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  transferred  at  a  later  age  to  Persia  as  the  Feruer. 

The  following  representation  of 
an   Assyrian  [24]  gives    us    a   fair  ^'S-  24. 

idea  of  the  Arian  t^-jie  of  the  Nine'- 
vite  aristocracy.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  the  God  Nebo,  in  the 
British  Museum,  bearing  across  its 
breast  an  inscription,  stating  that 
the  statue  was  executed  by  a  sculp- 
tor of  Calah,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  his  lord  Piialukha,  {Belochua, 
Puh)  king  of  Assyria,  and  to  his 
lady  Sammuramit  {Semiramin)  queen 
of  the  palace  (about  750  b.  c). 

The  same  general  cast  of  features 
is  clearly  discernible  in  an  inedited 
portrait  of  Essarhaddon  [2.5]  (about 
660  B.  c.)  taken  from  the  great  tri- 
umphal tableau  at  Kouyundjik,  ^^^^ 
now  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum.     The 

Xinevite  artists.  —  who,  about  the  time  of  this  king,  introduced  a 
10 
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Fig.  25. 


new  feature  into  relievos  bj  trying  to  combine  landscape  and  natural 

objects  with  the  great  historical 
compositions,  —  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  differences  in  the 
national  types  also.  The  two  pri- 
soners at  the  feet  of  king  Assar- 
AKBAL  m,  are  evideutl}'  not  Assy- 
rians, one  of  them  [26]  being  a 
Shemite,  the  other  [27]  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  table-lands  of  Arme- 
nia, if  not  a  Kurd.  Sir  Henry 
liawlinson  deems  them  Susians. 
Still  nobler  than  Essarhaddon 
is  the  Sardanapalus  [28]  (635  b. 
c.)  of  the  British  IMuseum,  a  truly 
magnificent  prince,  the  father  of 
the  king  under  whom  Nineveh 
was  destroyed,  and  who,  in  the 
Greek  histories,  is  mentioned 
under  the  same  name.  His 
BsBAEHADDON.  monumcnts,    lately    discovered, 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


Shemite  Peisoneb,  (Inedited). 


KuEDisH  Pbisonee,  (Inedited). 


and  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Rassam,  are  so  exquisitely  modelled, 
and  executed  with  such  a  highly-developed  sense  of  beauty, 
that  we  must  rank  them  among  the  best  relics  of  ancient  art.  The 
peculiar  hair-dress  of  the  king  se^ms  to  have  sers'ed  as  a  model  to 
the  Lyciau  sculptor  of  the  Harpy  monument  of  Xauthus,  in  the 
Br.  M. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  female  head  [29]  of  an  archaic 
coin  of  Velia,  in  Italy,  shows  the  same  arrangement  of  the  hair.  Velia 
was  a  colony  from  Phocaea,  in  Ionia,  whose  high-miyded  citizens 
preferred  abandoning  their  country,  rather  than  to  live  under  the 
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sway  of   the   conqueror   Crcesue.     They  carried   the   traditions  of 
Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 


SiLTBB  Coin  from  Velia,  {PuUiky  coll.) 

Asiatic  art  into  Italy,  at  a  time 
when  Hellas  could  not  yet 
boast  of  eminence  i"n  sculpture. 
But  although  the  hair-dress 
of  the  Velian  female  closely 
resembles  and  may  be  traced 
Sabdahapalds.  tiJ-ck  to  Assyrian  models,  which 

are  about  two  centiiries  older, 
Btill  the  cast  of  the  features  is  not  the  same.  It  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, thoroughly  Greek.  Whilst,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
constancy  of  national  types,  the  likeness  between  the  modern  Chal- 
deans (Nestorians)  and  the  old  Assyrians  is  unmistakable.  To  illus- 
trate this  properly,  we  give,  side  by  side,  sketches  of  a  Chaldean  mer- 
chant of  Mosul,  and  a  head  from  one  of  the  Nineveh  sculptures.'" 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


Modern  Cualdei.  Asoiint  Asbyeian. 

Babylon,  of  whose   art  but  few  remains   have  as  yet  been  dis- 


'"  /lliulraled  London  A^eio.  May  24,  1866. 
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covered, — mostly  cyliudrical  seals  of  lapis-lazuli  and  haematite,  aud 
some  teiTa-cottas — was  less  artistical  than  Nineveh.  Its  statuary  was 
a  branch  of  the  Assj-rian,  not  diftering  in  stj^le,  but  only  in  perfec- 
tion. All  the  Babylonian  monuments,  without  exception,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  more  Shemitic  character  of  the  country ;  whither  art 
has  been  imported  fi'om  Nineveh,  without  ever  becoming  thoroughly 
understood. 

A  nobler  spirit  prevailed  in  Axian  Persia.     The  royal  palaces  and 

tombs    of   the    Achfemenian 
Fi.s-  32.  kings  yield  numerous  speci- 

mens of  Persian  art,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  great  time 
of  Persia  under  Darius  Hys- 
TASPES  and  his  son  Xerxes. 
Nevertheless,  one  monument, 
which  shows  the  origin  of 
art  under  the  Achgemenidse, 
has  likewise  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  earliest  of  all  the 
Persian  reliefs.  "We  speak  of 
the  rock-sculpture  at  Mur- 
ghab,  close  to  Persepolis,  re- 
presenting a  man  with  four 
wings,  clad  in  the  long  As- 
syrian robe  without  folds,  and 
bearing  on  his  head  the  Egyp- 
tian crown  called  "Atf,"  which 
is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the 
God  Chnum.  The  cuneiform 
inscription,  above  the  sculp- 
ture, says,  with  grandeur  and 
simplicity:  "I  am  Cyrus,  the 
Ctrus.»i  king ;  the  Achfemenian. "[32] 

This  monument  was  evi- 
dently, then,  erected  in  honour  of  Cyrus,  but  it  cannot  have  been 
sculptured  in  the  life-time  of  the  conqueror,  inasmuch  as  his  wingg 
(which  are  the  Assyrian  attributes  of  Godhead),  and  the  crown  of 
Chnum  (which  is  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  divine  power),  clearly  indi- 
cate an  apotheosis.  The  peculiarity  of  the  costume  of  Cyrus,  which 
is  purely  Assyrian,  without  folds,  forbids  us  to  place  the  sculpture 
in  the  time  of  Darius  or  his  descendants  ;  whose  monuments,  with- 


>"  Vacs,  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  4th  ed.,  London,  1855;  Plate,  pp   392-3. 
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out  exception,  ;uv  charaitori/Ail  by  the  Persian  folds  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

Thus,  then,  tlio  relief  of  Murghab  must  be  the  work  of  Cam- 
BTSES,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Sieulus,"-  employed  Eg^-ptian 
artists,  and  was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  art  into  Persia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rock-sculpture,  however,  he  did  uot  confine  himself 
to  Egyptians,  but  transplanted  sculptors  likewise  from  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  to  Pasargadte,  and  dedicated  their  first  woi'k  to  the  lasting 
memory  of  his  illustrious  father  (about  530  b.  c).  Thus,  we  may 
safely  state  that  Persian  art  is  a  daughter  of  tlie  Assyrian,  a  little 
modified  b}'  Egyptian  influences,  but  soon  emancipating  itself  from 
its  early  traditions  by  a  purely  national  development,  characterized 
by  the  very  high  elegance  of  the  drapery.  Bonomi'"  takes  the 
I'ei-sian  style,  wrongly-, for  a  deterioration  of  Assyrian  art;  but  his 
mistake  is  easily  explained,  since  he  formed  his  judgment  upon  some 
fragments  of  a  later  period,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  upon  tlie  drawings  of  Ker  Porter  and  Gore  Ouseley.  The  Perse 
of  Flandin,  and  the  Armenia  of  Texier,  seem  to  have  escaped  his 
attention.  They  are  the  only  ones,  notwithstanding,  which  do  full 
justice  to  the  refined  taste  and  the  neat  execution  of  the  sculptures 
of  Perscpolis.  In  comparison  with  the  Assyrian  Monuments  of 
Sakgon  and  Et^SARHAUDON,  they  take  the  same  place,  as,  in  Egypt, 
does  the  elegant  style  of  Psammeticus  contrasted  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  statues  of  the  Amenophs  and  Thutmoses.  We  must,  however, 
acknowledge  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  reliefs  of  Sardanapalus. 
Although  the  head  of  Cyrus  (as  shown  by  the  more  accurate  copy  of 

Texier"'  [33]  here  presented,) 

at    Murgliab,    is    somewhat 

damaged  about  the  nose,  it 

is    sufficiently   characteristic 

to  show  its  pure  Arian  type. 

The  portrait  of  Xerxes,'"  [34] 

is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  so- 
termed  Greek  profile,  which 

we  ought  to  call  pure  Arian. 

The  Acluemenidan  sculptors 

moreover,  were  very  well  ac- 
quainted with   the   peculiar 

character  of  the  difl'ercut  na- 


Fig.  34. 


Xerxks. 


'"  Kibro  1,  eapile  46. 
•*"  J^Uneveh  and  iU  Palacts,  p.  315. 

'"  L' Arminie,  la  Perse,  el  la  iteio/iolamie,  II.,  pi.  84 — "Bas-relief  it  Mourgib,  Cyme." 
'•*  CosTE  and  Flakdi.n,  Perte  Aitcienne,  pi.  154;  but  comp.iro  the  more  beautiful  copy  iu 
Tezieb'8  Armenie. 
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tional  types  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  empire ;  as  we  see 
jilainly  on  the  reliefs  of  the  tomb  of  king  Darius  Hj-staspes,  which 
he  had  excavated  in  the  mountain  Rachmond,  near  Persepolis.  The 
king  is  represented  here  in  royal  attire  before  the  fire-altar,  over 
which  hovers  his  guardian  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  human  half-figure 
rising  fi'om  a  winged  disc.  This  group,  grand  in  its  simplicity,  is 
placed  on  a  beautifully  decorated  platform,  supported  by  two  rows 
of  Caryatides,  sixteen  in  each  row,  representing  the  four  difierent 
nationalities  subject  to  this  king, — besides  the  ruling  Persians,  who 
occupy  a  more  distinguished  position,  flanking  the.  composition  on 
both  sides,  and  typified  by  three  spearsmen  of  the  royal  guard,  and 
by  three  courtiers  who  raise  their  hands  in  adoration. 

This  relief  of  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  in  Persia,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  ethnology,  second  in  importance  only  to  king 
Menephthah's  (Seti  I.)  celebrated  tomb  at  Thebes  recording  four 
types  of  man."^    We  see  here  first  the  sculpture  of  a  Chaldean,  stand- 


Fig.  35.1" 


Ltdian. 


SCYTHI.IN. 


Negro. 


Chaldek. 


ing  for  Assyria  and  Babj'lonia ;  it  is  so  striking  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Next  to  the  Chaldean  stands  the  negro  for  the  Egj'pto- 
^thiopian  empire  added  by  Cambyses  to  the  Persian.  It  was  on  the 
Nile  that  Persia  became  first  acquainted  Math  negroes,  and  therefore 
chose  them  for  the  representatives  of  Africa ;  though  the  empire  of 
the  Achsemenidse,  ceasing  in  Nubia  and  the  western  Oases,  never 
extended  over  Negro-land,  or  the  Soodin  proper.  The  third  sup- 
porter of  the  platform  can  be  none  else  than  the  representative,  of 
the  Scythian  empire  of  Astyages.  His  peculiarly-round  skull,  which 
still  characterizes  the  pure  Turkish  and  Magyar  blood,  designates 
him  as  belonging  to  a  Turanian  race.  The  last  figure  in  the  group 
wears  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  personifies  the  Lydian  empire  of 
Croesus,  of  which  Phrygia,  on  account  of  its  rich  gold-mines,  was 
the  most  important  province. 

Thus,  in  the  rock-hewn  tomb  of  Darius,  (about  490  B.C.)  at  a  time 


•«  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  85,  fig.  1 ;  and  pp.  247-9. 

"'  Te.xieb,  L'Armfnie  et  la  Perse,  II.,  pi.  126,  "  Persepolis— Tombeau  dans  \e  roc." 
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when  Greek  art  was  still  archaic,  Pei-sian  sculpture  prcsorvod 
five  characteristic  types  of  niaukiiul  in  an  admirahle  work  of  art, 
as  evidences  of  the  constancy  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  features  of 
human  races.  The  monumental  negro  resembles  the  negro  of  to-day ; 
the  Arian  features  of  king  Darius  and  his  guards  are  identical  with 
those  we  meet  still  in  Pei-sia  and  all  over  Europe ;  the  Turanian  (or 
Scythian)  hears  a  family  resemblance  to  many  Turks  and  Hunga- 
rians ;  the  identity  of  the  Assyrian  and  modern  Chaldean  physiog- 
nomy has  been  mentioned  and  proved  above ;  and  the  Phrygian 
represents  the  mixed  population  of  Asia  Minor,  a  modilication  of  the 
Arian  type  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood — Iranian,  Scythic,  and 
Shcmitish  intonuinglings. 

Persian  art,  as  a  brancli  and  daughter  of  the  Assyi'ian,  never  rose 
to  a  higher  development  than  under  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  dis- 
sensions and  the  profligacy  of  the  royal  house  checked  the  progress 
of  art,  which  remained  stationary  until  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  empire,  and  tried  to  hellenize  the 
subdued  Persians.  His  endeavors,  continued  by  the  first  Seleucidae 
of  Syria,  were  not  devoid  of  results ;  because,  even  when  Persia 
recovered  its  independence  and  re-appeared  in  histoiy  as  the  Par- 
thian empire,  all  its  coins  bear  Greek  inscriptions  and  imitations  of 
Grecian  types.  "We  ought  not  to  forget,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
Parthians  were  probably  not  Persians  proper,  but  an  uuartistical  Tu- 
ranian tribe,  held  in  subjection  by  the  earlier  Persians  under  their 
Achfemcnian  kings,  which,  in  its  turn,  revolting  from  the  yoke,  ruled 
the  Persians  for  above  four  centuries. 

Some  specimens  of  a  peculiar  style  of  art  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Persian  empire,  viz :  at  Pte- 
rium  and  Xympha;.  They  were  published  by  Texicr  ; '"  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  might  be  Median.  The  bas-reliefs  certainly 
present  nothing  to  suggest  any  relation  to  the  art  of  that  race  which 
originated  the  cuneiform  writing ;  nor  is  a  perceptible  affinity- con- 
spicuous between  them  and  the  Egyptian  style.  If  evertheless,  the 
artists  who  chiselled  them  knew  of  the  productions  of  Greek  genius. 
The  breath  of  Hellenism  has  passed  over  them,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  following  male  [3G]  and  female  [-37]  heads.  They  are,  therefore, 
by  many  centuries  posterior  to  the  great  Median  empire.  Still,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  attribute  them  to  any  determinate  nation- 
ality, since  none  of  the  highlands  flanking  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  then 
by  aboriginal  tribes,  were  ever  completely  hellenized ;  although  they 
were  powerfully  aflected  by  the  genius  of  Hellas,  whose  progress 


•"  Atie  MineuTt,  PI.  01,  78, — "  Bas-relief  taill^  dans  le  roc.     L'Offrande" — et  scq. 
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Fig.  36. 


Fig.  .37. 


never  was  stopped  by  "barLuriaus,"  but  ouly  by  tbe  equally  pow- 
erful and  expanding  Sbemitic  and 
Ariau  civilization.  The  national 
spirit  of  tlie  Arians  in  Persia  revived 
after  five  centuries  of  Greek  and  heU 
lenized-Va.vi\i\a.Ti  rule.  Ardeschir, 
the  son  of  Babek,  and  grandson  to 
Sassan,  rose  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  Parthian  Ai'sacides,  and  broke 
down  their  supremacy  in  a  long 
protracted  war  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thii'd  centuiy  of  our  era  (a.  d. 
214-226 :  obiit,  240).  With  his  tri- 
umph,   Persian    art    revived    once 


Gonr>L?s  rroM 
Ptekjum. 


more ;  and  although  it  inherited  no 


Fig.  38. 


connection  with  the  traditions  of 
Achaemenian  art,  it  was  again  characterized  by  the  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  the  flowing  drapery.  Sassanide  art  is  at  any  rate  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  contemporary  style  of  Rome ;  indeed,  the  head  of  Ai-- 

deschir  himself,  [38]  from  a  rock- 
sculpture  at  Persepolis,  is  a  most 
creditable  work  of  art,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  Roman  relief  of 
the  same  period.  This  "Indian 
summer"  of  ancient  Persian  art 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time ;  it  de- 
generated under  the  later  kings, 
and  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
]Mohammedan  conquest,  in  the  se- 
venth century.  The  Kur'^n  was 
introduced  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
became  soon  the  undisputed  law 
of  the  Persian  race.  Accordingly, 
.  we  might  expect  the  cessation  of 
artistical  life.  But  here  we  meet  with  a  most  striking  evidence  in 
favor  of  our  assertion  that  art  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  innate  ten- 
dency of  some  races,  which  cannot  be  crushed  out  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious prohibitions.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  recovered  their  politi- 
cal independence,  and  fell  ofii"  from  the  Arab  Klialifate  of  Bagdad, 
they  continued  to  draw  and  even  to  carve  human  forms,  though  they 
never  ceased  to  profess  strict  adherence  to  the  Kur'dn.     Their  style 


Aedeschir.i*9 


■«  Texier,  Arminie.  1852,  ii..  PI.  148. 
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of  urt  chungcd  now  for  the  third  time ;  but  neither  the  instinct  for 
art,  nor  \U  habitual  in-actiee,  hus  ever  yet  been  destroyed  among  the 
true  Lauian  race  of  I'oi-sia. 


V.  —  THE    ETRUSCANS    AND    THEIR    ART. 

The  Etruscans  were  a  mongrel  race,  the  result  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  ditl'ei'ent  tribes,  partly  Asiatic,  partly  European,  both  Italian 
and  Greek.  Their  language  was  mixed,  though  it  is  still  greatly 
disputed  how  far  the  Greek  elements  pervaded  the  aboriginal  forms 
of  speech.  As  to  the  oi'igin  of  the  Etruscans :  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  Lydiaus  fi-om  the  ancient  Torrhebis  in  Asia  emi- 
grated to  Italy  and  became  the  rulers  of  the  then  little-civilized  abo- 
rigines, who  were  either  Polasgic  Umbrians,  or  a  Celtic  Alpine  tribe, 
which  had  previously  and  gradually  migrated  southwards.  They 
held  the  country  from  the  Po  to  the  Tiber,  and  extended  even  to 
southern  Italy.  Greek  immigrants,  principally  ^Eolians  from  Corinth, 
settled  among  them  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  the  mixture  of 
these  nationalities  produced  the  historical  Etruscans.  In  regard  to 
the  details,  the  standard  authors  on  Etruria  ditfer  in  their  opinions. 
liaoul-Kochette  takes  them  for  Pelasgi,  modified  by  Lydians; 
whereas  Kiebuhr  denies  the  Lydian  immigration  related  by  Herodo- 
tus; the  Tyrrhenians  being  with  him  foreign  conquering  invaders, 
but  not  Lydians.  Still,  the  monuments  of  Etrm-ia  bear  evidence 
both  to  the  early  connection  between  Etruria  and  Lower  Asia,  and 
to  the  existence  of  an  unartistic  aboriginal  population  of  Umbri, 
Siculi,  &c. 

Tiiis  view  is  supported  by  a  gi'eat  orientalist,  Lanci,'^  who  distin- 
guishes three  periods  of  Etruscan  literature : — 1st.  Wlien  the  Phoe- 
uico-Lydian  elements  arrived  in  Italy ;  2d.,  when  the  Greeks  began 
to  mix  with  it,  after  the  advent  of  Lemaratus;  and  3d.,  when  Gre- 
cian mythology,  letters,  and  tongue,  preponderated.  Similar  is  that 
of  Leuonuant,'^'  in  perceiving  three  phases  of  civilization  in  Etruria 
— "  une  phase  asiatique,  une  phase  corinthienne,  une  phase  athe- 
nienne."  If,  notwithstanding,  we  remember  how,  as  late  as  1848,  the 
whole  stock  of  words  recovered  from  inscriptions  amounted  to  but 
thirty-three ;  '^  and  that, — besides  a  few  names  of  deities,  like  ^ESAR, 
"God"  (Osiris ?),— the  formula  RIL  AVIL  "vixit  annos,"  CLAISr 

■*•  Parrrt  di  Micuaeimngelo  Lanci  intorno  all'  Uerizione  Etrutca  delta  ttalua  Todina  del 
muteo  Vatiaino,  Komn,  Aprilc,  1837. 

"'  "  Fragment  sur  r<;tuJc  dcs  vases  peintes  antiques.  Revue  ArckioL,  May,  1844,  p.  87. 

'"  DiiNiy,  CiVifj  and  Cemeteries  of  Kiruria,  London,  1848,  pp.  xlii-v,  that  is  to  say,  such 
words  as  cannot  be  explained  from  Greek  and  Latin  '■oots. 
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"filius,"  and  SEC  "filia,"  comprised  all  now  known  in  reality  of  the 
lost  speech  of  the  Tyrrheni  ;  we  may  well  exclaim  with  the  prophet, 
"  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation  whose  ^an^wa^e  thou  knowest  not." 

"Wliatever  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Etruscans,  they  were  a  hardy  and 
enterprising  nation,  full  of  energy  and  skill,  ready  to  receive  improve- 
ments from  foreign  populations,  even  if,  in  their  institutions,  they 
were  rather  conservative.  History  shows  them  as  a  fi'ee,  aristocratic, 
and  manufacturing  nation,  characterized  by  a  marked  practical  ten- 
dency, by  little  idealism  and  feeling  for  beauty,  but  much  ingenuity 
in  applying  art  to  household  puiposes  and  to  the  comfort  of  private 
life.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  English  of  antiquity, — but  they  had  not 
the  good  luck  of  the  British  islanders  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  thus  to  have  enjoyed  the  possibility  of  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing their  independence  without  foreign  intervention.  Few  dangers 
threatened  the  Etruscans  from  the  north :  they  protected  themselves 
sufficiently  against  the  incursions  of  savage  Gauls,  by  fortifying  their 
towns,  the  cj-clopean  walls  of  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  tra- 
veller. It  was  principally  towards  the  south  that  they  had  to  contend 
with  powerful  foes.  The  maritime  states  of  Cumse,  Corinth,  Synw 
cuse,  and  Carthage,  interfered  with  the  extension  of  Eti'uscan  naval 
enterprise,  and  prevented  its  full  development  on  the  Adriatic  and 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Still,  the  Etruscans  were  strong  enough  to 
defend  their  own  coast,  and  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  indepen- 
dent Greek  and  Punic  settlements  on  the  Tuscan  territory.  A  more 
important  and  finally  fatal  enemy  arose  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
— Rome,  with  her  population  of  hardy  agriculturists,  and  a  senate 
bent  upon  conquest  and  annexation.  Accordingly,  wars  recun-ed 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  until  120  b.  c, 
when  the  Tyrrhenian  country  was  finally  annexed  to  Rome.  Never- 
theless, the  city  on  the  Tiber  had  long  previously  felt  the  influence 
of  the  Etruscans  in  her  institutions,  laws,  and  religion.  Etrm-ia  gave 
kings  and  senators  to  Rome.  Her  sacerdotal  rites,  her  works  of 
public  utility,  the  dignified  costume  of  oflicial  splendor,  and  appa- 
rently even  that  universal  popular  garb,  the  toga,  were  all  of  Etrus- 
can origin. 

There  are  principally  three  features  in  the  history  of  Etruria,  which 
had  a  peculiar  influence  on  its  art.  Being  of  mixed  origin  themselves, 
the  Tuscans  displayed  a  greater  receptivity  of  exotic  influences,  than 
more  homogeneous  nations,  who  feel  always  a  kind  of  repulsion 
against  foreigners.  Being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  they 
had  to  live  in  totvns ;  and  therefore  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  were  of  greater  importance  among  them  than  agriculture. 
Lastly,  their  history  presents  no  epoch  of  great  national  triumphs,  elc- 
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vating  the  patriotism  of  tbo  people,  and  inspiring  the  poet  and  artist. 
Art  being  uverywhoro  the  mirror  of  national  life,  we  find  these  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Tuscan  history  expressed  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  Etruria.  They  lack  originality.  The  artists  borrowed 
tlieir  forms  of  art  from  all  the  nations  with  whom  their  country  came 
into  contact.  Idealism  and  a  higher  sense  of  beauty  remained  foreign 
to  them ;  in  consequence,  they  never  reached  the  highest  eminence 
of  art.  Under  their  hands,  it  became  principally  ornamental  and 
decorative,  mechanical;  and,  above  all,  practical  and  comfortable 
among  these  obesos  et  piiu/ues  Etj-uscos.  Whilst  temples  and  their 
propylse  are  the  principal  objects  of  Greek  architecturo,  Iho  walls  of 
the  town,  the  bridge,  the  canal,  the  sewer,  and  the  higliuay,  charac- 
terize Tuscan  art. 

This  Etruscan  want  of  originality  and  peculiar  receptivity  of  foreign 
influences  extends  not  only  to  the  forms,  but  even  to  tlie  subjects  of 
their  paintings  and  sculpture.  They  rarely  occupy  themselves  with 
their  own  myths  and  supei-stitions,  but  deal  principally  with  Greek 
mythology  as  developed  by  the  great  Epics  and  even  Tragic  poetry 
of  Greece. 

All  the  artistical  forms  of  Etruria  were  imported  from  abroad. 
Micali,  in  his  Monumenti  Antichi,  and  Mnnumenti  Inediti,  has  pub- 
lished so  many  and  such  various  ancient  relics  of  Etruscan  workman- 
ship, that  a  three-fold  foreign  influence  on  Tuscan  art  can  no  longer 
be  doubted,  viz :  Eg}-iitian,  Asiatic  and  Greek.  Besides  these,  we 
find  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  must  have  clung  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  barbarous  and  ugly  idols,  intentionally  distorted  like  tlie  patxci  of 
the  Phoenicians.  These  deformed  caricatures  continued  to  be  fabri- 
cated in  Etruria  to  a  rather  late  period :  "^  they  arc  an  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  unartistical  clement  in  the  Tuscan  nation, 
never  polished  by  the  Lydian  and  Greek  immigration.  The  easy 
introduction  of  foreign  forms  of  art  shows  likewise  that  there  existed 
no  higher  national  style  in  Etruria  previous  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
influences. 

The  most  peculiar  of  all  the  foreign  forms  of  art  among  the  Tus- 
cans is  the  Searabwus,  that  is  to  say,  the  beetle-shape  of  their  sculp- 
tured gems.  They  must  have  borrowed  it  direct  from  Egypt  without 
any  Greek  inter-medium,  since  the  scarab-form  of  gems  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  Greece,  and  not  of  so  early  a  period  as  the  Etruscan  scarabasi. 
In  Egy^t  this  form  was  always  national,  being  the  most  common 
symbol  of  the  creative  power  of  godhead.     The  Egyptian,  beholding 

>"  Gebuaiii),  SformaU  immagini  in  Brotao,  BulUtino  delF  Imlituto,  1830,  p.  11 ;  and  EItu- 
ruche  Spitt/eheichnurgm,  Chap.  1. 
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the  beetle  of  the  Kile  with  its  hiud  legs  rolling  a  hall  of  mud,  which 
coutaiued  the  eggs  of  the  insect,  li-om  the  river  to  the  desert,  saw  in 
the  scarabseus  the  symbol  of  the  Creator,  shaping  the  ball  of  the 
earth  out  of  wet  clay,  and  planting  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  life.'^  The 
Egyptian  ai-tist  often  represented  this  symbol  of  godhead ;  and  when 
he  had  to  carve  a  seal,  (the  sign  of  authenticity  by  which  kings  and 
citizens  ratify  their  pledged  word  and  engagements,)  he  cut  it  on 
stone,  which  he  can'ed  into  the  shape  of  a  beetle,  as  if  thus  to  place 
the  seal  under  the  protection  and  upon  the  symbol  of  godhead,  in 
order  to  deter  people  both  from  forgery  and  fi'om  falsehood.  Placed 
over  the  stomach  of  a  mummy,  according  to  rules  specially  enjoined 
in  the  "  funereal  ritual,"  it  was  deemed  a  never-failing  talisman  to 
shield  the  "soul"  of  its  wearer  against  the  terrific  genii  of  Amenthi. 
The  Egyptian  symbol,  however,  possessed  no  analogous  reUgious 
meaning  for  the  Etruscans  when  they  adopted  the  form  of  the 
scarabseus :  and  even  after  they  had  abandoned  it,  they  still  retained 
the  Egyptian  cartouche,  which  encircles  nearly  all  the  works  of  Etrus- 
can glj-ptic. 

Besides  the  scarabsei,  we  find  in  Etruria  several  other  Egyptian 
reminiscences, — head-di'csses  similar  to  the  Pharaouic  fashion,'-'^  and 
even  idols  of  glazed  earthenware,  entirely  of  Egyptian  shape ;  for 
instance  the  representation  of  Khons,  the  Egyptian  Hercules ;  '^  of 
Onoukis,  the  Eg\-ptian  Mars ;  or  of  sistrums  and  cats,'^'  all  of  them 
most  strikingly  Egyptian  in  their  style. 

A  certain  class  of  black  earthenware  vases  decorated  with  stamped 
representations  in  relief,  many  of  the  earliest  painted  vases,  some 
gems  mostly  of  green  jasper,  and  the  marble  statue  of  PoUedi'ara 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  by  style  and  costume  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
doubt  of  a  connection  between  Etruria  and  inner  Asia.  The  disbe- 
lievers in  the  Lydian  immigration  explain  the  Oriental  types  of 
Etruria  by  intercourse  with  Phoenician  merchants,  and  by  the  im- 
portation of  Babylonian  tapestry,  —  celebrated  all  over  the  ancient 
world,  —  which  might  have  familiarized  the  Eti'uscans  with  the 
Assyrian  style  and  type  of  art.  But  the  use  of  the  arch  in  Tuscan 
architecture  finally  disposes  of  this  explanation,  since  we  learned  that 
the  arch  was  known  to  the  Assyrians,  but  not  to  the  early  Greeks. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  states  of  Hellas  at  a  rather  late  period,  about 

'**  HoBAPOLLO  NiLODS,  Hieroglyphica,  transl.  Cokt,  London,  1840 ;  — "  How  an  only 
begotten,"  J  X,  pp.  19-22. 

■"  Monummti  delV  Insliluto,  Tol.  1,  pi.  XLI.  fig.  11-12. 
'^  MiCALi,  Monumenti  Antichi,  tav.  45— J6. 
^'  Idem,  Monum.  Inedili,  tav.  I,  II,  XVII,  L. 
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the  times  of  Phidias.  Hiul  this  architectnral  form  heen  brought  to 
Etruria  by  the  Phoonicians,  it  would  have  readied  Greece  at  tlic  same 
time  as  Italy,  or  earlier;  whereas  the  contrarj-  is  the  case.  The 
earliest  architectural  arch  we  know  is  in  Kgypt,  and  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Ramesses  the  Great."*  Monsieur  Place  and  Dr.  Layard  have 
discovered  brick  arches  in  the  palaces  of  Sargon  and  his  successors 
in  Assyria,  and  on  the  Ninevite  reliefs  we  often  see  arched  gates  with 
regular  key-stones.  Etruria  was  the  next  in  time  to  make  use  of  the 
arch.  The  Lydians,  ncighboi-s  of  Assyria,  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  arched  buildings,  and  in  their  new  home  made  a  most  extensive 
use  of  this  architectural  feature  for  gates,  and  for  sewers ;  of  which 
the  celebrated  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome,  built  by  the  Tarquinii,  is  the 
most  important  still-extant  example.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  amusing 
to  perceive  that  Seneca,"'  having  before  his  eyes  this  monument  of  his 
country's  early  greatness,  thoughtlessly  alleges  that  Democritns,  the 
contemporary  of  Phidias,  invented  the  principle  of  the  arch  and  of  the 
kej'-stone.  Indeed,  the  Romans  were  no  great  critics :  Seneca  ex- 
tracted the  above-mentioned  fact(!)from  the  Greek  author Posidonius, 
and  trusted  his  Grecian  authorit}-  more  than  his  own  knowledge. 
Democritus  was  probably  the  man  who  introduced  the  arch  from 
Italy  into  Greece,  and  got  the  credit  of  its  invention  among  his  vain 
fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  tlie  foreign  influences  on  Etruscan  art,  the  Greek  was  the 
most  powerful.  It  soon  superseded  both  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Oriental  t}iies.  But  here  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  many  of  the 
Italic  colonies  of  Grfecia  Magna  came  from  Asia,  not  from  European 
Greece,  and  that  the  art  of  Ionia  proper  and  of  the  neighboring 
countries  exercised  at  least  an  equal  influence  on  the  Italiots  with 
that  of  Greece  proper.  Our  histories  of  art,  hitherto,  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  development  of  art  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks;  although  the  monuments  discovered  and  to  a  certain  extent 
published  V)y  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Texier,  Flandin  and  others,  yield 
ample  material  for  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  which 
might  probably  show  that  not  only  the  poetry,  history  or  philosophy, 
of  the  Greeks,  but  even  their  art,  had  its  cradle  in  Asia  Minor.  At  any 
rate,  the  numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  Phocsea,  Heraclia,  Cyme,and 
other  states  of  Ionia  and  u^olis,  carried  the  principles  of  Greek  art 
further  than  Greece  proper. 

As  to  the  Greek  influence  on  Etruria,  we  have  to  distinguish  two 
if  not  three  periods :  the  early  Asiatic  Ionian,  which  introduced  the 

'*«  8iB  Gabd.ser  Wilkinson,  Aneifnl  Eyypliam.  v.  1,  p.  18,  &  11,  p.  300:  — crude  brick 
arches  nrc,  however,  certainly  as  old  as  Tuotmes  III. 
"•  Epulol.  90. 
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rigid  archaic  style  of  the  Tuscan  bronze-figures ;  '*  the  later  Doric 
style,  carried  to  Tarquinii  from  Corinth  by  Demaratus,  which  cha^ 
racterizes  the  potteries  of  Italy ;  and  perhaps  a  still  later  Attic  style, 
chaste  and  dignified,  such  as  we  admire  on  the  best  Etruscan  vases. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  the  names  of  the  artists  inscribed  on  the 
vases,  the  alphabet  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  style  of  the  drawing, 
are  exclusively  Grecian,  there  are  many  archaeologists  who  do  not 
attribute  them  to  Etrui-ia,  but  believe  they  may  have  either  been 
imported  from  Greece,  or  manufactured  in  Etruria  by  guilds  of  Greek 
artists  who  maintained  their  nationality  in  the  midst  of  the  Tuscans. 
The  national  type  of  Tuscan  physiognomies  is  rather  ugly :  entirely 
different  from  the  Eg}-ptian,  Shemitic,  Assyrian  or  Greek  cast.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  low  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  coarse 
and  prominent  chin.  The  following  wood-cut  [38]  shows  two  archaic 
heads  from  an  embossed  silver-relief  found  in  Perugia,'^  now  in  the 
British  Museum.   The  next  figure  is  a  fragment  of  a  statue,  [39]  sculp- 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


Etrcscan  Heads. 


Vhlcian  Head. 


tured  out  of  a  porous  volcanic  stone  called  Nenfro.  It  was  found  at 
Vulci,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  Egyptian  head-dress  and  Etruscan 
features."^  The  head  of  Eos,  or  Aurora,  [40]  from  a  celebrated  bronze 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  at  Falterona  in  the  province  of 
Casentino,'^  gives  a  poor  idea  of  the  Tuscan  feeling  for  beauty ;  still, 
the  liveliness  of  the  movement  and  the  excellent  execution  of  the 
statuette  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration.  Another  head  [41]  of  a 
bronze  figure  in  the  British  Museum  strikingly  exhibits  the  Etruscan 

•*  The  Etruscan  bronzes  closely  resemble  the  archaic  Greek  figures :  still,  the  pecnliar 
Etniscan  physiognomy,  and  the  national  fashion  of  shaving  the  beard,  distinguish  them 
from  the  early  Greek  monuments. 

'*•  MiLLiNOEN,  Ancient  Jnedited  Monuments,  HI,  pi. 

'62  Monumenti  dell'  Insliiuto,  I,  pi.  XLI ;  and  Lenoir,  Tombeaux  itnaqua,  Annali  deW  Iruti- 
lufo,  1832,  page  270. 

'"  See  also  Micali,  Mon.  Intdili,  pp.  86-98,  tavola  XIII,  1  and  2. 
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type  of  features.     These  four  specimens  suffice  to  show  the  peculi- 
Fig.  40.  Fig.  41. 


Eos. 


Etbusoak. 


arity  of,  and  the  difterence  between,  the  art  of  Etruria  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  It  occupies  a  higher  rank  than  the  art  of 
Phoenicia,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  since  it  remained  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  forms,  and  was  unable  to  acclimatize  itself 
thoroughly  in  upper  Italy. 


VI. 


■THE    ART    OF    THE    GREEKS. 


It  was  the  Greeks,  who,  among  the  Japetidc  nations,  occupied  the 
most  important  place  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Though  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  they  have,  during  the  short  time  of  their 
national  independence,  done  more  for  the  ennoblement  of  the  human 
race,  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  It  was  among  the  Greeks 
that  the  genius  of  freedom,  for  the  fii-st  time  in  history,  expanded 
its  wings  in  highly  civilized  states,  even  under  the  most  complicated 
relations  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  of  unity,  suzerainty  and 
federalism.  Under  the  rule  of  liberty,  the  Greek  mind  dived  boldly 
into  the  sea  of  knowledge,  and  along  with  the  treasures  of  science 
secured  that  idea  of  plastical  beauty  and  measure,  which  pei-vades 
all  the  Hellenic  life  so  thoroughly  that  even  virtue  was  known  amongst 
that  gifted  race  only  as  xaXoxayaSi'a ;  that  is  to  say,  beauty  and  good- 
ness. The  power  of  Greek  genius  manifested  itself  not  only  by  its 
intensity  when  applying  itself  to  science  and  art,  but  likewise  by  ita 
expansion  and  fertility.  All  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  of  lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrene,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  Gaulish  coast, 
were   studded  with   Greek   colonies,  proceeding  from  the   mother 
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country  like  bee-swarms,  not  in  order  to  extend  its  power,  but  to 
grow  up  themselves,  and  to  prosper  freely  and  independently. 
Within  the  same  period,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  inner  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Shemites,  were  pervaded 
by  Greek  influences  in  art  and  manners ;  and  when  at  last  exhausted 
by  their  unhappy  divisions,  the  Greeks  lost  their  independence,  the 
hellenic  spirit  still  maintained  itself  in  art  and  science;  and,  carried 
by  Macedonian  arms  all  over  the  Persian  empire  and  Egyjit,  con- 
tinued to  live  and  to  thrive  among  nations  of  a  high  indigenous 
civilization.  Greece,  conquered  by  Rome,  as  Horace  says,  subdued 
the  savage  conqueror,  and  imported  art  and  culture  into  the  rude 
Latin  world.  Absorbed  ethnically  by  amalgamation  with  Roman 
elements,  Hellenism  survived  even  the  political  wi-eek  of  Rome,  and 
rose  to  a  second  though  feeble  development  among  the  mongrel 
Byzantines,  who,  well  aware  that  they  were  not  Greeks,  although 
speaking  the  Greek  language,  never  ceased  to  call  themselves 
Romans.  Even  now  their  countiy  is  called  Roum-ili,  by  the  Turk, 
and  they  call  their  own  language  Romaic.  Down  to  our  own  days. 
Greek  genius  exerts  its  humanizing  influences  over  the  most  highly 
cultivated  part  of  the  world,  constituting  the  foundation  of  all  the 
most  comprehensive  and  properly  human  education. 

The  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  as  expressed  in  their  history, 
is  full}-  developed  in  their  art,  which  from  its  very  beginning  is 
characterized  by  freedom  and  movement,  restricted  by  the  most 
delicate  feeling  for  measure,  and  refined  by  a  tendency  towards  the 
ideal,  without  losing  sight  of  nature.  Progressive  in  its  character, 
Greek  art  often  change  its  fomis  of  expression,  —  we  may  say  from 
generation  to  generation, — with  a  fertility  of  genius,  easier  to  be 
admired  than  explained.  In  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  sculp- 
ture, we  noticed  successive  changes  in  the  details,  but  scarcely  any 
real  and  substantial  progress.  Among  all  those  nations,  the  rudi- 
ments of  art  were  not  materially  difierent  from  their  highest  develop- 
ment ;  whilst  in  Greece  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  sculpture 
from  comparative  rudeness  to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence  — 
human  perfectibility,  under  the  rule  of  freedom,  has  never  been 
more  gloriously  personified  than  in  the  Greek  nation. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  Greek  art  has  often  been  raised  in 
antiquity  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  but  the  answers  are  altogether 
contradictory. 

The  celebrated  Roman  admiral  Pliny,  a  "dilettante"  who  compiled 
his  K'atural  History  indiscriminately  from  all  the  sources  accessible 
to  him,  preserved  the  charming  story  of  the  Corinthian  girl,  who 
drew  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  her  departing  lover's  foce  on  the 
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wall,  and  mentions  it  as  the  first  artistical  attempt  Ilcr  father,  he 
continues,  tilled  the  outline  up  with  clay,  and  baking  it,  produced 
the  first  relief.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  jiretty  talc  is 
derived  from  some  Greek  epigram,  which  was  popular  in  the  times 
of  I'liny,  for  connecting  art  with  love ;  but  it  cannot  satisfy  criticism. 
Winckelman,  the  father  of  scientific  archreology,  deduced  the  Greek 
statue  i)  priori  from  the  Ilerma  or  bust;  forgetting  that  Hernias  and 
busts,  where  the  head  has  to  represent  the  whole  figure,  belong  to 
the  later,  reflecting  epoch  of  sculpture.  No  little  boy  ever  tries  to 
draw  a  head  alone,  nor  can  he  enjo}'  its  representation ;  he  looks 
immediately  for  its  complement,  the  body,  without  which  he  thinks 
it  deficient.  Indeed,  busts  and  Hennas  remained  unknown  to  the 
national  art  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  moreover,  the  earliest  sculptural 
works  mentioned  by  Greek  authors  are  statues,  not  busts.  So  are 
all  the  Palladia  and  Danlalean  works,  the  outlines  and  general  fea- 
tures of  which  are  known  from  their  copies  on  vases,  coins  and 
gems."^'  The  types  of  the  earliest  coins  are  figures,  though  soon 
succeeded  by  heads.  Steinbiichel,  with  apparent  plausibility,  de- 
rives Greek  art  from  Egypt.  Still,  it  is  rather  going  too  far  when 
he  connects  its  rudiments  with  the  mythical  Egyptian  immigi-ation 
of  Cecrops  to  Attica,  and  of  Danaus  to  Argos,  hypothetically  placed 
about  1500  B.C.,  when  Egyptian  art  was  highly  developed.  Wliat- 
ever  be  the  truth  about  the  nationality  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  imitative  art  was  unknown  in  Greece  for  at 
least  seven  centuries  after  the  pretended  date  of  their  immigration: 
since  the  earliest  records  of  works  of  art  carry  us  scarcely  beyond 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  b.  c,  and  the  earliest  works  extant 
do  not  ascend  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Indeed, 
Greece  and  Grecians  existed  a  long  time  before  they  possessed  statu- 
aries."^ (Plutarch,  in  Numa,  says  that  images  were  by  the  learned 
considered  sj-mbolical,  and  deplored.  Nuraa,  the  great  Roman  law- 
giver, forbade  his  people  to  represent  Gods  in  the  form  of  man  or 
beasts ;  and  this  injunction  was  followed  for  the  first  470  years  of  the 
republic."^)  Another  opinion,  that  Greek  art  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Assyrian,  is  likewise  often  hinted  at ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
earliest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  are  anterior,  by  a  score  of  j-cars,  to 
the  bloom  of  the  Lydian  empire,  by  which  alone  Greece  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  art  of  inner  Asia.  But  though  wc  cannot 
connect  the  rudiments  of  Greek  sculpture  either  with  Egypt  or  Assyria 

'•♦  Prof.  Edward  Gerhaiid  published  many  of  them  in  his  "  Centurien." 
»•  Pausanias,  lib.  VIII.,  and  XXII. ;  and  lib.  IX. 

'*  Varro,   apud  Augual.  de  Cir'it.   Dei,  lib.    IV.,  c,   6:  —  R.Payne  Knioiit,   Symbolical 
Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  London,  1818,  p.  71. 
11 
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and  Babylon,  we  must  still  admit  the  early  influence  of  EgyiJtaan  (Saitic) 
and  oriental  art  over  Greece.  A  peculiar  school  of  ancient  sculpture, 
to  which  the  invention  of  casting  statues  is  attributed,  developed 
itself  in  the  island  of  Samos  between  the  30th  and  55th  Olympiad 
(657-557  B.  c.)  extending  from  the  time  of  Psammeticus  of  Egypt 
to  the  epoch  of  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  of  Persia ;  and  history 
contains  many  evidences  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Samians  with  the 
kings  of  Eg}T3t  and  Lydia,  and  with  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia. 
The  types  of  the  coins  of  Samos, — the  lion's  head  and  bull's  head, — 
are  similar  to  the  Assyrian  representations.  As  to  the  Egyptian 
influence,  Steinbiich  el  justly  lays  peciiliar  stress  upon  tlie  rude  archaic 
type  of  the  silver  coins  of  Athens  with  the  helmeted  head  of  Minerva, 
which  was  persistently  retained  by  the  republic  even  in  the  times  of 
her  highest  artistical  eminence.  It  certainly  shows  the  eye,  repre- 
t^onted  in  the  Egyptian  front-view,  whilst  the  angle  of  the  lips  is 
raised,  and  smiles  in  the  later  pharaonic  manner.  All  the  earliest 
coins  and  bas-reliefs  of  Greece  are  characterized  by  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, and  some  of  them  retained  even  the  Egj-jjtian  head-dress  in 
slightly  modified  forms.  The  anecdote  preserved  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  concerning  Telecles  and  Theodorus  of  Samo3,(who  are  said 
to  have  made  a  bronze  statue  in  two  halves,  independently  of  one 
another,  which  upon  being  joined  were  found  to  agree  perfectly), was 
likewise  explained  by  the  invariable  rules  of  the  Egyptian  canon;'" 
though,  according  to  our  views,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt,  and 
owes  its  origin  probably  to  the  traces  of  chiselling  that  removed 
the  seam  of  the  cast  all  along  the  figure,  and  which  being  of  a  difte- 
rent  color  from  the  uuchiselled  surface  of  the  statue,  was  mistaken 
for  ancient  soldering. 

The  indubitable  connexion  of  Greece  with  Egypt,  under  the  Saite 
dynasty,  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence  on  art.  The  Greeks 
gained  from  that  quarter  their  acquaintance  with  the  different 
mechanical  processes  of  sculpture,  car\'ing,  moulding,  casting,  and 
chiselling:  though,  too  proud  to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  foreigners, 
they  attributed  the  invention  of  the  saw  and  file,  drill  and  rule,  to 
the  mythical  Cretan  Daedalus,  or  to  the  Samian  Theodorus,  the 
elder ;  at  any  rate,  to  artists  natives  of  the  Archipelago  in  proximity 
with  Egypt.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  opening  of  Egypt  gave  a  sud- 
len  impulse  to  sculpture  and  painting  among  the  Hellenes:  for  nearly 
all  the  earliest  works  mentioned  by  the  ancients  belong  to  this  period, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  casket  of  Cvpselos,  and  of  the 

16'  DiODOR.,  i,  98:— 60  f. :— MUllee,  Archaolngie,  J  70,  4. 
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j^olden  statue  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  by  Cypselos  at  t)lympia.'*  The 
athletic  statues  of  Aruu.vchion'^  (53  Olympiad),  Praxidamas  (58 
01.),  and  RuEXiBios  (Gl  01.),  at  Olyrapia,  of  Cleobis  and  Biton,  at 
Dclplii'™  (about  50  01.),  of  IIakmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  at  Athens 
(67  01.),  all  works  of  the  Samiau  school,  (and  among  them  the 
works  of  art  dedicated  b}-  Alyattes  and  Croesus  to  the  Dclpliian 
temple),  were  the  result  of  the  intercourse  with  Egypt :  and,  from  the 
description  of  some  of  them,  as  for  instance,  the  statue  of  Arrhachion, 
we  see  that  their  rigid  attitude  must  have  resembled  the  Egyptian 
statues.  Still,  whatever  be  the  foreign  influences  on  the  beginnings 
of  Greek  art,  nobody  mil  ever  take  the  most  archaic  Greek  relief  for 
a  specimen  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  art.  Though  such  Greek  rudi- 
ments are  less  elaborate  than  the  royal  works  of  Thebes,  Nineveh,  or 
Persepolis,  they  have  a  peculiar  national  style  unmistiikably  Greek. 
The  earliest  of  all  the  existing  Greek  marble  reliefs  is  the  fragment  of 
a  throne  found  in  Samothrace,  now  in  the  Louvre ;  [41]  which  certainly 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


BaHOTRBAOIAR  RELtET. 

belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Vlth  century  B.  c."'  and  is  probably 

contemporaneous  with   the  Pana- 

thenaeu    vases  '^  characterized   by 

the  figure  of  [42]  Minerva.     Both 

of  them  are  rude,  and  influenced  by 

the  Egyptian  style.     Still,  the  long  Minerva. 

and  straight  nose,  the   prominent 

chin,  and  the  absence  of  individualism  in  the  representation,  are  all 

as  distinct  from  Egypt  as  from  Assyria. 


•"  Ottfkikd  MBllkb  tries  to  prove  that  both  these  archaic  scalptnrcB   must  belong  to 
a  period  posterior  to  Cypselot. 

'"  Pausaxias,  vi.,  18,  5.  •"  Mili.inoek,  AneimI  InedUed  Monumenti,  v.  iii.,  1. 

"»  Ubrodot.    1    81.  "'  Idem.,  i.  1. 
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The  sense  of'  beauty  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  among 
Greek  artists ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  even  in  its  rudiments  Greek 
art,  unlike  the  Egyptian,^''  had  nothing  to  do  with  portraits ;  it  was 
not  the  king,  but  the  hero  and  the  god  who  became  the  objects  of 
the  artist's  creation.  Not  less  striking  is  the  complete  absence  of 
the  landscape  in  Grecian  art.  The  human  form  and  animated  nature- 
are  for  the  Greek  the  exclusive  object  of  representation ;  accordingly, 
he  personifies  day  and  night,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  time  and  the 
seasons,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the  mountains  and  the  rivers ;  he  gives 
them  the  features  of  men ;  but  the  human  figure  he  draws  is  always 
a  type  of  the  race,  not  the  effigy  of  an  individual. 

The  peculiar  archaic  type,  characterized  by  the  elongated  form  of 
■the  nose,  and  the  prominent  and  somewhat  pointed  chin,  maintainec 
itself  up  to  the  time  of  Phidias,  preserving  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  early  Hellenes.  "We  find  the  same  profile  on  the  coins  of  Do- 
rian and  of  Ionian  States,  in  Sicily,  in  Attica,  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  following  heads  will  sufficiently  explain  our  statement.     Fig. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


Athenian  Minerva.     [Fuhzhj  Colt) 


CoHiNTHiAN  Coin. 


43  is  the  tj^ie  of  the  Athenian  tetradrachms.  Fig.  44  is  the  enlarged 
copy  of  a  Corinthian  silver  coin.  The  following  wood-cut  is  taken 
from  the  coins  of  Phocsea,  in  Ionia  [4.5] ;  whilst  Fig.  46  is  copied 
from  one  of  the  statues  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  ^gina, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Panhellenius — the  god  of  all  the  Greeks — soon 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Olymp.  75). 

'"  [The  art  of  each  represents  the  instinctive  genius  of  the  two  people,  as  diverse  in 
intellect  as  in  blood. 

"^gyptiaca  numinum  fana  plena  plangoribus, 
Grseca  plenimque  choreis  " — 
Bays  ApuLEitis  {De  Genio.  Socrat.);  which  is  just  the  ditFerence between  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land Puritanism  and  South  European  catholicity. — G.  R.  G.] 
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Fig.  46. 


PuocfAN  Coin. 


.£gisa  Statue. 


The  mythical  victory  of  the  united  states  of  Hellas  over  the  Tro- 
jans, supportoil  bv  all  their  Asiatic  kin,  represented  ou  the  pediment 
of  this  temple,  was  intended  to  symbolize  the  recent  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Asiatic  host  of  Xerxes. 

One  generation  more  carries  us  at  once  to  the  glorious  time  of 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  to  the  highest  development  of  ideal  grandeur, 
as  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  never  surpassed  by 
human  art, — the  beauty,  pride  and  triumph  of  youthful  Greece  lives 
in  them.  "We  might  liave  taken  one  of  the  Parthenon  fragments 
in  the  Britisli  Museum,  which,  although  the  nose  is  mutilated,  would 
give  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Phidias.  But  artistic  eminence  was 
not  confined  to  Attica  alone  ;  in  Argos  and  Sicyon,  in  Sicily  and  in 
Gneeia  Magna,  in  Ionia  and  Cyrene,  sculptors  and  painters  grew  up 
second  to  none  but  to  Phidias.  For  more  than  one  century,  down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  all  the  intestine  wars,  revolutions 
and  temporarj^  oppressions,  could  not  arrest  the  majestic  flow  of 
Greek  art,  characterized  by  freedom  and  ideal  beauty.  The  head 
of  a  child  [48]  from  a  Lycian  relief,'"  and  of  a  warrior,  [49]  from  a 
monument  of  Iconium '"''  (Koniah)  in  Lycaonia,  show  that  Hellenic  art 
flourished  even  in  those  countries  where  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was 
not  Greek,  though  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  all  those  monuments 
were  evidently  the  work  of  Hellenic  artists;  for,  as  Cicero  justly 
remarks,  all  the  lands  of  the  "barbarians"  had  a  fringe  of  Greek 
countries  where  they  reached  the  sea.'"'    The  sculptures  of  Lydia, 


•»  Tkxieb,  A>ie  Minevrf,  III,  pi.  220. 
>"  Tkxier,  Armenie,  II,  pi.  84.  — 1. 

"*  De  Rfp.   11,  iv,  —  Coloniarum  vero^  quce  t»t^  deducta  a  Oraju 
ad/iial  f     Ila  barbarorum  agris  giicui  adtexia  videtur  ora  esse  Gracice. 


.  quam  undo  non 
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and  of  all  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  differ  little  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Greece  proper. 

The  type  of  the  Sicilians  and  of  the  Italiots  is  somewhat  more 
diverse ;  principally  characterized  by  the  fiill  and  round  chin  of  the 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Lycian  Child. 


Lycaonian  Soldies. 


Fig.  50. 


females,  as  seen  in  the  following  wood-cut  [50]  of  Prosei-pina,  taken 
from  an  intaglio  in  cornelian,  which  belongs  to  my  collection.     We 

sometimes  find  the  same  peculiar  chin  even 
now  among  the  females  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  but  especially  on  the  island  of  Ischia, 
where,  according  to  a  tradition,  the  Greek 
blood  of  its  inhabitants  was  scarcely  mixed 
by  foreign  intermarriages. 

One  feature,  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
institutions  of  Greece,  is  common  to  all 
these  monuments  of  Hellenic  art,  viz :  the 
absence  of  portraits, — indi^^duality  being 
merged  into  the  glorification  of  the  human 
form  by  a  purely  ideal  treatment.  Just  as 
in  life  the  idea  of  the  State  absorbed  the 
interests  and  even  the  rights  of  the  individual,  so  individuality  was 
ignored  in  the  art  of  Greece ;  we  never  meet  with  portraits  during 
all  the  time  of  Greek  independence;  for  even  the  representations 
meant  to  be  portraits  were  ideal.  Alcibiades,  according  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,'"  became  a  Mercury,  and  Pericles  looked  a  demigod. 
A  rock-relief  on  a  tomb  in  Lycia,  at  Cadyanda,  the  cast  of  which  is 


Pkosebpina. 

{Pulszky  Coll.) 


'"  Admonit.  adversua  ffentes,  p.  35. 
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now  in  the  British  Museum, '™  inscribed  with  the  historical  names  of 
Hecatomnos,  Meso$,  Seskos,  .fe.,  contains  no  portrait,  but  only  ideal 
figures.  The  Cua:srs  of  the  magnificent  vase  of  the  Louvre  might 
be  taken  for  a  Jupiter,  were  it  not  designated  by  the  name.  It  was 
not  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian  that  real  portraits 
began  to  be  made.  Lysistratus,  brother  of  the  groat  sculptor  Lysippus. 
was  iu  Greece  the  first  who  nuide  a  plaster-cast  of  the  face  of  living 
pei-sons,  and  who,  according  to  riiny,'""  made  real  likenesses,  whilst 
his  predecessors  had  tried  to  make  them  rather  beautiful  than  faith- 
ful. Pliny's  testimony  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  remaining  monu- 
ments of  art  belonging  to  the  period  of  Alexander:  they  show  during 
the  life  of  the  great  king  some  marked  attempts  at  individuality, 
though  idealism  is  not  yet  excluded  from  the  portrait.  The  head  of 
the  conqueror  of  Poi-sia,  on  his  own  coins,  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  tlie  type  of  his  mythic  ancestor  Hercules.  Under  his  successor, 
Lysimachus,  the  portrait  of  Alexander  on  the  Macedonian  coins  is  by 
far  more  individual.  The  beautiful  bust  of  Demosthenes'*  [ol]  in  the 
Vatican,  though  it  be  the  work  of  a  later  age,  is  certainly  a  copy  of 
a  bust  contemporaneous  with  the  last  great  citizen  of  Greece.  It 
exhibits  tlie  peculiar  features  and  lisping  month  of  the  eloquent 
unfortunate  patriot ;  still,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  undoubtedly 
ideal.  A  classical  cornelian  in  my  collection,  with  the  intaglio  head 
of  Demeti-ius  Poliorcetes  [52],  shows  the  eiForts  of  some  artists  of  the 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


Dkmosthbnes. 


Dbmetriu3  Poliopoktes,  (Puhzky  coll.) 


Macedonian  period  to  blend  idealism  with  individualism.  This 
king's  heroic  beauty  made  the  task  easier;  but  as,  in  those  times, 
a  portrait  always  implied  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  a  bull's  horn  was 


"«  Synopiia  of  the  British  Masonm,  LyciaD  Koiiin,  Nos.  150-152. 

"»  XXXV,  44.  >»  VlscoNTl,  Iconographit  greeque,  PI.  29,  fig.  2. 
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Fig.  53. 


Pkbseus. 


Fig.  54. 


added  to  the  head  to  designate  Demetrius  as  the  son  of  Neptune ; 
whilst  in  order  to  combiue  the  horn  mth  the  human  features,  the  hair 
was  carved  stiff,  reminding  one  of  the  rigidity  of  a  hull's  hair. 
Equally  grand  is  the  portrait  of  Perseus  [53],  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, on  a  cornelian  cameo  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.'^'   It  so 

much  resembles  some  ancient  hero,  that 
for  a"  considerable  time  it  was  taken  for 
an  ideal  head  of  Ulysses.  Indeed,  if  we 
wish  to  get  real  Hellenic  portraits,  we 
must  leave  the  territory  of  Greece,  and 
seek  for  them  among  the  more  realistic 
nations  pei-vaded  by  Hellenism,  amid 
whom  Greek  art  descended  from  the 
loftier  heights  of  imaginative  beauty,  to 
tread  the  humbler  paths  of  reality. 
Hitherto  no  actual  portrait  has  been  dis- 
covered belonging  to  the  times  of  repub- 
lican Greece.  The  following  beautiful 
head  [54]  on  an  Asiatic  silver  coin,  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  bears  the  simple 
inscription  BASlAEfiS,  (the  coin)  "  of  the 
king,"  is  with  the  greatest  plausibility 
attributed  to  the  younger  Cyrus :  the  die 
being  sunk  by  some  Ionian  Greek  at  the 
time  when  this  Satrap  of  Asia  Minor  rose 
in  rebellion  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  king. 
Still,  the  features  can  scarcely  be  fairly 
taken  for  a  portrait ;  they  are  altogether 
ideal,  in  fact  the  embellished  representa- 
tion of  the  purest  Arian  type. 
The  aboriginal  barbarism  of  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire, — which  was  strongly  modified,  but  never  entirely 
overcome  by  the  civilization  of  the  conquerors, — renders  the  history 
of  Hellenism  in  Asia,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most  instructive. 
It  is  recorded  on  the  relics  of  its  art,  especially  on  the  coins  of  those 
Greek  dynasties  which  were  not  surrounded  by  Greek  populations. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  confines  of  India,  they  pro- 
claim the  supremacy  of  Greek  genius.  Still,  Hellenism  maintains 
its  glory  only  there  where  a  continuous,  uninterrupted,  influx  of 
Greek  elements  keeps  up  the  original  blood  and  spirit  of  the  con- 

i«i  MiLLiN,  Monuments  Inidita.,  1,  XIX ;  and  Frontispiece  to  the  Bulletin  archiol.  de  VAthe- 
noeum  Franfais  of  June,  1855. 
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queroi-s,  as  for  instance  at  the  court  of  the  Seleucidse  at  Antioch,  and 
of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  But  here  the  degeneration  of  the 
royal  houses  could  not  destroy  tlio  fertility  uf  Ilollcuic  art;  though  in 
all  tiie  countries  which  were  locally  separated  from  Greece,  Hellenism 
declined,  and  went  over  into  barharism  so  soon  as  the  original  Greek 
blood  of  the  conquerors  was  amalgamated  with,  and  absorbed  by, 
native  intermixture. 

The  coins  of  the  kingdom  of  Bactria  give  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  general  rule.  During  the  wars  between  the  Selcucid.e 
and  the  Ptolemies,  Thoodotus,  the  governor  of  Bactria  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  B.C.,  declared  himself  independent  of 
Syria,  and  founded  the  Greek  dynasty  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 
About  the  same  time  the  Parthians  rose  likewise  in  revolt  against 
Antiochus  Theos,  and  their  success  cut  the  Bactrians  off  from 
Greece  proper,  and  even  from  the  Grecians  of  Syria.  Still,  for  about 
a  century,  Greek  art  beyond  the  Iliudoo  Kush  did  not  decline. 

The  portrait  of  king  Eueratides,  king  of  Bactria,  b.  c.  170  [55],  is, 
on  the  coins,  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  taste  and  workman- 
ship of  his  artists.'*^  The  isolation  of  the  royal  family,  however,  and 
its  remoteness  from  Greece  and  fi-om  Hellenic  influences,  unavoid- 
ably brought  about  a  relapse  into  barbarism.  King  Hermseus,  lord 
of  Bactria,  b.  c.  98  [56],  on  a  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  is,  accord- 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  57. 


EUCBATIDES. 


Hermxds. 


Kadphyses. 


ing  to  his  features,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Ueliocles ;  but  the 
workmanship  of  the  coin  is  heavy  and  coarse,  and  after  seeing  it  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  learning  that  his  dynasty  was  soon 
superseded  by  rude  Turanian  invaders,  who,  having  no  alphabet  of 
their  own,  maintained  at  first  the  Greek,  and  then  adopted  the 
Indian  letters  and  language.  In  the  execution  of  the  types  of  their 
coins,  they  exhibit  the  rudest  barbarism.    King  Kadphyses  [57], 


*^  For  thc^fo  and  other  examples,  cf.  Wilson,  Ariano  Antiqua,  London,  1841. 
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A.  D.  50,  liad  liis  name  inscribed  in  Greek  characters,  on  his  coin, 
now  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  shape  of  his  skull  is  Turanian, 
and  the  die-sinker  must  have  been  a  half-civilized  and  probably 
half-bred  Bactrian. 

The  series  of  the  Arsacide  coins  is  equally  instructive,  and  leads 
to  the  same  result.  The  Macedonian  conquest  destroyed  at  once 
the  old  Persian  institutions  and  civilization ;  for,  although  Alexander 
assumed  the  royal  insignia  and  maintained  the  court  etiquette 
and  provincial  administration  of  Persia,  yet  both  he  and  his  cour- 
tiers remained  Greeks,  and  could  not  transform  themselves  into 
Asiatics.  His  successors  in  Asia,  the  Seleucidse,  were  still  more 
averse  to  the  old  customs  of  the  empire.  They  therefore  removed 
their  residence  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  from  Babylon,  which 
at  that  time  was  still  highly  flourishing,  so  far  west  as  Antioch ;  and 
tried  to  introduce  Greek  manners  and  despotic  centi-alized-civiliza- 
tion,  into  the  provinces  adjoining  the  seat  of  dominion.  The  out- 
lying Satrapies  could  not  long  be  kept  in  subjection  :  and  during  the 
war  between  Antiochus  Theos  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt, 
Anaces  the  Satrap  stirred  up  the  Parthians  (256  B.C.),  and  at  the 
head  of  his  Scythian  horsemen  established  the  Parthian  empii'e  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek  Seleucidse,  who  could  not  hold  the  country 
beyond  the  Tigris.  But  Arsaces  did  not  go  back  to  the  Achseme- 
nian  institutions:  he  kept  the  Arian  Persians  in  subjection,  who  from 
the  time  of  Cj-rus  to  Alexander  had  been  the  rulers  of  the  Empire : 
his  realm  might  easier  be  characterized  as  the  revival  of  the  Scythian 
empire  of  Astyages.  The  Parthians  had  no  indigenous  art  of  their 
own :  according  to  Lucian,  they  were  ou  (piXoxaXoi,  not  friends  of  art,'^ 
and  they  had  to  borrow  their  artistic  forms  from  their  neighbors, 
just  as  the  Sheraitie  nations  had  done  before  them. 

While  assuming  the  empire,  they  copied  the  Gi'eek  language  and 

the  Greek  types  of  the  Seleu- 

cidte  on  their  coins ;  and  the  ^'^"  ^^* 

portraits  of  Arsaces  I.  [58], 

B.  c.  256,  and  of  (Phraates  I.) 

AksacesV.  [59],  B.C.  190- 

165,  on  their  silver  coins  in 

the    British    Museum,    can 

scarcely     be     distinguished 

from  Greek  coins,  as  regards 

art:  but  the  globular  shape 
Aesaces  I.  of  the    Parthian  skull  cha- 

racterizes  them   sufficiently 


Fisr.  58. 


Arsaces  V. 


183  Lucian,  dt  domo,  5. 
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Fig.  CI. 


as  not  Uellcnic.     The  conquest  of  the  Syrian  Empire  by  the  Romans 
Boou  cut  ott"  th<-  influence  of  IloUenisni,  and  isolated  the  Parthians, 
whose  art  rohijisod  gradu- 
Fig.  60.  jjiiy  -j^^^  ^^l,^;-n.  oi'igiiKil  bar- 

barism. The  portrait  of  Ar- 
saccs  XII.  [GO]  (Ph  mates 
III.),  B.C.  50-GO,  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  of  art,  though  this 
kinij:  was  a  contemporary 
of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  and 
Julius  Cresar.  Arsaces 
Absacbs  XII.        the    XlXth    [Gl],  (Volo-  ^^^^^^^    xix. 

geses  rV.,  A.  D.  196)   ex- 
hibits a  rudeness  as  if  all  the  traditions  of  art  had  become  forgotten. 
Still,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Commodus.    One  genera- 
tion after  him  we  see  a  new,  national,  Ariau  art  reviving  in  Persia 
under  the  Sassanides. 

Similar  causes  led  to  similar  results  in  the  Crimea,  or  as  the 
ancients    called    it,   in    the    Taurian   or   Cimmerian    Chersouesus. 
Greek  colonies  from  Heraclea  and  Miletus  established  themselves 
here  among  the  aboriginal  barbarians,  and 
introduced  art  and  civilization.     Kings  of  ^'"-  ^''^■ 

these  nations  stood  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Athens  and  Byzantium,  wlio  used  to 
buy  here  their  corn ;  until  Mithridates  the 
Great  [62],  king  of  Pontus,  occupied  the 
country  (in  108  B.C.)  which  was  to  become 
the  scene  of  his  suicide.  His  portrait  with 
the  rich  flowing  hair,  probably  a  copy  from 
a  statue  representing  him  driving  a  cha- 
riot,'" belongs  to  the  wonders  of  Grecian  art.  Mitihudates. 

The  Greek  dynasty  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
Crimea,  died  ofl"  in  the  second  generation  with  Asandcr ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  series  of  indigenous  kings,  who,  without  any 
historical  importance,  maintained  their  sway  down  to  the  4th  century 
of  our  era.  During  their  reign  the  Greek  colonies  of  Panticapieum, 
Chersonncsus,Phanagoria,and  Gorgippia,  lost  their  Hellenic  charac- 
ters by  the  continuous  immigration  of  barbarians ;  and  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  art  disappeared  little  by  little  among  the  half-breed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country, — until  all  Grecian  blood,  and  with  it,  civiliza- 
tion, became   absorbed   by  intercourse  with  the  barbarians.     The 


•**  Visco.NTi,  Iconographit,  ii.  p.  182;  note  4,  Milan  edition. 
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following  likenesses  of  Sauromates  I.  [63]  (13-17  b.  c),  Eheseuporis 
n.  [(]■!]  under  Domitiau,  and  Rliescuporis  III.  [65],  (212-219),  froui 
their  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  show  the  progressing  rudeness  of 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


SArKOMATES. 


Rhescupokis  II. 


Rhesoupokis  IlL 


the  representations,  as  well  as  the  ebbing  of  Greek  blood  among  a 
world  of  "barbarians,"  who,  according  to  their  features,  belonged 
to  the  Slavonic  race. 

We  might  have  given  equally  instructive  specimens  of  the  power 
and  successive  extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Thrace,  Cilicia,  Adiabene, 
— fi'om  the  coins  of  those  countries,  —  clearly  proving  that  foreign 
art  cannot  maintain  itself  among  unartistical  races  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  must  decline  and  cease  so  soon  as  the  artistical  race  which 
imported  it  has  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with,  and  has 
merged  into,  the  bulk  of  the  natives. 


VII. — THE    ART    OF    ROME. 


At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  and  princes  of  Italy  was  for  the  first  time  turned  towards  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  all  the  statues  and  reliefs  found  in  the  peninsula 
were  taken  for  Roman ;  and  the  antiquaries  liked  to  explain  any 
antique  representation  from  Livy's  history,  and  Ovid's  metamor- 
phoses. Grecian  life  was  at  that  time  nearly  unknown ;  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  remained  subordinate  to  that  of  Eoman ;  and 
the  works  of  antiquity  ■were  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the  Eoman 
classics.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Winckelman  and  his  philosophi- 
cal school  applied  a  deeper  criticism  to  the  relies  of  ancient  art,  treat 
ing  them  as  equal  in  importance  to  the  literary  remains  of  classical 
antiquity,  a  reactionary  notion  spread  all  over  Europe,  that  the 
Romans  had  no  national  art  at  all ;  and  the  father  of  scientific  archae- 
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ology,  Wmckclmaii  himself,  says:'**  "I  defy  those  who  speak  of  the 
Roman  style  of  art  to  describe  its  peculiarities  or  to  determine  its 
character."  About  this  time  it  was  proved  with  considerable  display' 
of  erudition  that  tine  arts  were  paid,  but  not  honored,  atKome.  Plu 
tarch  was  cited,  who  says  in  sober  earnest  that,  however  we  might 
admire  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nobody  would  wish  to  become  Phi- 
dias:'* and  Petronius  also,'^  who,  though  speaking  satirically,  still 
expressed  the  common  Roman  feeling  by  saying,  that 'a  nugget  of 
gold  is  more  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  than  anything 
produced  by  those  foolish  Greeks,  Apelles  and  Phidias.'  Accordingly, 
it  was  believed  that  all  the  Roman  sculptures  are  the  work  of  Greeks, 
mostly  freed-men,  who  lived  in  that  capital  of  the  old  world.  Such 
^dews  wore  quite  in  keeping  with  the  prevalent  idea  that  Roman  and 
Greek  mythology  was  altogether  identical.  The  monuments  of 
Rome,  however,  were  soon  more  thoroughly  sifted ;  and  a  number  of 
works  of  art  were  discovered  at  Pompeii,  nearly  all  of  them  of 
Italian  workmanship, — and  that,  between  the  emperor  Augustus 
(under  whom  the  town  was  rebuilt,  after  having  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake),  and  the  emperor  Titus,  under  whom  it  was 
buried.  Archaeologists  are,  therefore,  now  enabled  to  iix  more 
precisely  the  peculiarities  and  the  character  of  the  Roman  style ; 
although  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  but  a  slight  modification  of 
Greek  art.  The  original  Romans  had  no  feeling  for  fine  art ;  they 
were  the  oflTspring  of  unartistical  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  with  an 
admixture  of  Etruscans,  who  themselves  possessed  only  a  varnish  of 
art  superinduced.  The  few  monuments  which  adorned  republican 
Rome  before  the  conquest  of  Graecia  Magna, — the  statues  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  effigies  of  the  kings — were  without  exception  of  Tus- 
can workmanship ;  so  were  their  copper-coinage,  their  house-furni- 
ture, their  earthenware  and  bronze  vases.  The  Romans  never  vied 
with  their  neighbors  either  in  mechanical  skill  or  in  artistical  feeling ; 
their  only  task  was  conquest  and  aggrandizement.  When  at  last, 
by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  luxury  and  desire  of  display  intro- 
duced a  yearning  for  works  of  art,  and  that  statues  and  pictures  began 
to  play  an  important  part  at  all  the  public  shows,  triumphs  and  enter- 
tainments, it  was  easier  to  plunder  the  provinces  and  to  fill  Rome 
with  the  most  celebrated  treasures  of  art  from  the  temples  and 
market-places  of  Greece,  than  to  get  them  executed  by  native  artists 
on  the  Tiber  itself  Still,  the  growing  demand  and  failing  supply  at 
length  fostered  art  at  Rome ;  and  though  the  artists  were  mostly  of 
foreign  extraction, — for  it  was  not  respectable  for  a  Roman  to  be  a 

•»  Cabinet  Sloieh,  p.  397.  "•  Vita  Pfridia.  w  Satyricon,  c.  88. 
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sculptor  —  Roman  nationality  impressed  its  stamp  on  the  coins  and 
gems,  reliefs  and  statues,  marbles  and  bronzes,  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperors.     The  principal  features  of  Roman  art  are  a  somewhat 
ponderous  dignity,  and  a  want  of  poetical  inspiration,  but  withal  a 
close  imitation  of  native,  national  truthfulness,  and  great  regard  fpr 
individuality;  without  that  Greek  freshness,  freedom  and  harmony, 
which  rouse    in  the  beholder  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  nature 
of  our  soul.     The  composition  of  the  Roman  works  of  art  is  heavy, 
the  execution  often  over-polished  and  empty.     Whilst  the  Greek 
artist  selected  his  subjects  from  mythology,  the  Roman  liked  to  re- 
present sacrifices,  triumphal  processions,  military  marches,  battles, 
and  "  allocutions"  marriage-feasts  and  other  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
The  Greek  idealized  the  features  of  great  men ;  the  Roman  did  not 
ennoble  the  ugliness  of  old  Tiberius,  the  idiocy  of  Domitian,  and 
the  ferocious  looks  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla.     The  Greek  made 
scarcely  any  distinction,  in  sculpture,  between  the  Greek  and  the 
barbarian — the  same  idealism  surrounds  them  both,  and  assimilates 
them  to  one  another;  the  Roman  artist  made  a  characteristical  dif- 
ference between  enemies  of  Rome  and  the  civis  Romanus.    Still,  at  the 
time  of  the  Emperors,  the  Roman  type  itself  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
stant.   Citizenship  having  been  extended  to  half  a  world,  barbarians 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  army,  and  their  equally-barbarian  officers 
were  raised  first  into  the  Senate,  then  to  the  imperial  throne.  Accord- 
ingly,the  artists  of  Rome  gave,  on  the  whole,  less  importance  to  the 
type  than  to  the  costume  of  the  foreign  hostile  nations,  by  which 
alone  they  diifered  from  the  mongrel  Romans,  who  then  represented 
a  cosmopolitan  amalgam   of  all  the   white   races.     On  the  great 
cameos  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  at  Vienna  and  Paris 
(which,  by  their  dramatic  and  picturesque  composition  of  the  groups, 
materially  difier  fi-om  Greek  reliefs),  the  Paunonian  and  Viudelician 
prisoners  have  no  individual  features;  nor  is  the  statue  of  the  "river 
Jordan  "  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Titus  characterized 
by  a  Shemitic  physiognomy ;  but,  on  the  column  and  arch  of  Trajan, 
which  contains  the  best  of  all  the  Roman  works  of  art,  we  easily 
recognise  the  Dacian  [70]  whose  features  are  perpetuated  in  the  Wal- 
lachian  of  our  days.     In  the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol,  and  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Vigna  Ammendola,"*  we  see  the  Celtic  Gaul 
[71]  represented ;  and  Mr.  Gottling  recognises  an  ancient  German 
[69]  in  the  statue  of  a  prisoner  which  adorned  a  triumphal  arch  at 
Rome. 

After  the   eclectic   idealism   prevalent  under  the   reign   of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,   we    no   longer   find   any   endeavor  to   fix   the 

'*  Monumtnli  Inedili  deli'  Instilulo  Archeologiea  di  Roma,  1,  PI. 
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national  peculiarities  of  foreign  nations  on  monuments  of  art.  The 
Teutonic  Markom.ins  on  the  columns  of  Antoninus,  the  Turanian 
i*artLiau3  on  tiie  arch  of  Septimus  Sevcrus,  ditfer  only  by  their  cos- 
tume from  Dacians,  and  from  tiie  Roman  soldiere  who  fight  against 
tliem;  and  we  nmst  admit  that  the  pharaouic  Egyptian  artista 
remained  unsurpassed,  even  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  accuracy 
with  wiiich  they  obsen-ed  and  rendered  the  national  type  of  all  the 
ti-ibes  with  which  they  happened  to  come  jnto  contact.  The  Assy- 
rians and  Persians  were  second  in  this  respect  to  the  Egyptians;  still 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  faithful  enough,  whereas  with  the  Greeks  any 
national  peculiarity  merged  in  the  glorification  of  the  human  form : 
accordingly,  Egyptians  and  Asiatics  arc  by  them  drawn  and  sculp- 
tured with  Hellenic  features.  The  Roman  is  by  far  more  truthful, 
but  his  art  is  short-lived.  Before  Augustus  it  is  either  Etruscan  or 
Greek ;  after  Septimus  Sevcrus  it  loses  its  national  character,  and 
step  by  step  transforms  itself  into  the  Byzantine  Christian.  Two 
centuries  carry  us  from  the  beginning  of  Roman  art  to  its  decay ; 
its  full  bloom  lasted  only  just  for  the  score  of  years  which  embraces 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  since  under  Hadrian  it  lost  its 
Roman  features,  and  was  swamped  by  an  elegant  and  refined  imita- 
tion of  every  style  of  art.  About  the  same  time  that  the  imperial 
throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  Asiatic  Syrians,  of  Africans,  Arabs,  and 
northern  barbarians,  Roman  art  became  barbarous,  and  revived  only 
when,  about  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors,  a  new  nation- 
ality,—  the  GrJECO-Byzantine — consolidated  and  crystallized  itself 
under  the  influences  of  Christianity  out  of  the  mixture  of  all  the 
races  in  the  Roman  empire. 

The  earliest  authentic  Roman  portrait 
we  know  is  the  likeness  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  [67].'*^  All  earlier  effi- 
gies were  either  not  portraits  at  all, — as 
for  instance,  the  seven  Tuscan  statues  of 
the  kings,  mentioned  in  the  old  authors, 
which  stood  before  the  Capitol,  —  or 
they  ax'e  too  indistinct  to  be  of  use  for 
ethnology.  This  applies  to  the  heads 
we  see  on  the  family  coins  of  Rome,  upon 
which  the  magistrates  liked  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  illustrious  ancestors. 
None  of  these  silver  coins  are  anterior  to 
the  year  269  b.  c  ;  their  size  is  small 


Fig.  67. 


Scino  Afkicands. 


i"  VlBCONTI,  Iconot/raphU  romaine,  Paris,  1817,  pi.  Ill,  fig.  2. 
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and  their  workmansldp  little  artistical.  Besides,  we  know  from 
Pliny  that  the  family  pride  of  the  Romans  cared  more  for  the  names 
than  for  the  likenesses  of  their  ancestors.  The  admiral  complains 
that  whilst  the  original  wax-effigies  represented  the  great  men  such 
as  they  really  had  heen  (they  were  probably  casts  of  the  faces  of  the 
deceased),  a  later  age  delighted  in  silver  busts  and  in  the  workman- 
ship of  great  masters  (probably  Greeks,  and  given  to  idealizing), 
without  regard  to  the  likeness.  Pliny's  complaint  cannot  apply  to 
the  portrait  of  Scipio,  which  is  entirely  individual,  and  of  that  stern 
and  energetic  cast  which  fiilly  expresses  the  Eoman  character. 
Scipio  may  be  taken  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  Roman  patrician 
type;  for,  at  his  time  the  aristocracy  had  not  yet  lost  its  national 
purity  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  Xot  less  characteristic 
is  the  head  of  Agrippa  [68], — the  friend,  minister  and  son-in-law  of 
Augustus,  and  maternal  ancestor  of  the  emperors  Caligula,  Claudius 
and  Xero.  Ifext  to  the  Roman  type  represented  by  these  two  highly 
expressive  portraits,  let  us  consider  the  featui'es  of  their  enemies. 
Fig.  69  is  the  bust  of  a  "barbarian"  found  in  Trajan's  forum,  now  in 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 


ViPSASius  Ageippa,  (Puhzky  coll.) 


Babbakian. 


the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  description  of  the  ancient 
marbles  of  the  British  Museum,  after  adverting  to  the  feelings  of 
rage,  disappointment  and  revenge  stronglj-  marked  in  this  face, 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  head  was  intended  to  represent  Arminius 
the  German  hero,  who  defeated  Varus,  and  was  defeated  by  Germa- 
nicus.  Mr.  Giittling,  in  an  essay  which  has  become  very  popular  in 
Germany,  attributes  this  head  with  specious  reasons  to  Thumelieus, 
the  fighter  of  Ravenna,  son  of  Arminius.  "We  therefore  scarcely  err 
in  seeking  the  original  Teutonic  type  in  this  excellent  bust. 
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Fig.  70. 


Dacian. 


The  efEgj'  of  "Deccbalus, — prince  of  the  Dacians  [70],""  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  originally  belonging  to 
the  triuuipluil  arch  of  Trajan,  which  by  the 
addition  of  later  patchwork  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  arch  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  Conatautine.  The  effigy  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
present  Wallachians,  true  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Dacians.  This  similitude 
between  the  Dacians  and  "Wallachians  is 
not  exclusively  confined  to  the  cast  of 
features  nor  to  the  costume,  since  we  see 
on  the  reliefs  of  the  column  of  Trajan, 
decorated   with    episodes    of   his   Dacian 

campaign,  that  even  this  moral  character  has  in  one  respect  remained 
the  same.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  struck  by  the 
ferocious  treatment  of  prisoners  among  these  Dacians ;  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  represent  the  Dacian  females,  who  tortured  the  disarmed 
and  fettered  Romans  with  raving  brutality.  The  same  feature 
recurred  in  the  Hungarian  war  of  1849.  Hungarian  prisoners  were 
tortured  and  murdered  by  the  servile  "Wallachian  population, — the 
females  being  always  the  most  cruel  among  them. 

We  copy  the  head  of  a  Celtic  Gaul  Fig.  71. 

[71]  from  a  sarcophagus  found  in  the 
vinej-ard  Ammendola  at  Rome.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  Gallic 
necklace  (torques),  and  by  angular 
expressive  features.  For  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  less  acquainted  with 
the  latest  archaeological  researches 
we  mention  the  fact,  that  the  cele- 
brated dying-Gladiator  of  the  Capitol 
has  been  recognized  to  be  a  Celt,  by 
Xibby'"'  and  by  Raoul-Rochette. 

This  suggests  a  digression.  Having  given  the  earliest  effigy  of  a 
Celt,  we  feel  bound  to  copy  likewise  the  features  of  a  Norman,  in 
order  to  put  the  principal  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  and  of  North  America  side  by  side.  William  the  Conqueror 
lived  in  times  and  among  nations  unpropitious  to  art:  his  likeness, 
[72]  therefore,  cannot  be  peculiarly  characteristic.     It  is  taken  from 


Celtic  Gaw.. 


"0  Bellorics,  Vetera  Atcus,  Rome,  1090,  PI.  44,  "Victoria  Dacica." 
•"  Obiervazioni  Mopra  la  tlalu/t  del  Gladiatore  moribondo:  —  Bulletin  univertel,  VIII,  1880, 
.\oat. ;  compare  Plint,  XXXIV,  19-2t. 
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Fig.  72. 


WlHELM. 


the  celebrated  "  Bayeux  tapestry," ''^^  which  is  contemporaneous  with 

this  king,  and  attributed  by  tradition 
to  the  needle  of  Mathilda,  queen  of  the 
conqueror.  We  are  soriy  that,  together 
with  the  Norman  type,  we  are  unable 
to  give  a  standard  Anglo-Saxon  effigy; 
but  queen  Mathilda  does  not  seem  to 
have  remarked  any  peculiar  difler- 
ence  between  these  two  diflerent  na^ 
tionalities;  which,  indeed,  were  of 
the  same  Scandinavo-Teutonic  stock, 
— deduction  made  of  the  crowd  of 
continental  "llibustiers"  who  flocked  to 
the  colors  of  "William,  and  who  were 
Noi-mana  only  by  courtesy.  Accord- 
ingly, king  Harold,  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  resembles  his  cousin 
William,  with  the  slight  exception,  that  he  and  his  Anglo-Saxons 
wore  mustachios,  whereas  the  ISTormans  are  closely  shaved. 

We  continue.  If  it  should  now  be  asked  what  representations  of 
the  different  nationalities  of  old  have  to  prove  about  the  original 
"unity"  or  "diversity"  of  the  human  race,  we  point  to  the  unmistakable 
constancy  of  the  types  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Wallachs,  Ne- 
groes, Jews, — which  are  at  the  present  day  exactly  such  as  were  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments,  —  and  quote  Dr.  Pi-ichard's  words 
iis  to  the  importance  of  this  feet:  "If  it  should  be  found  that  within 
the  period  of  time  to  which  historical  testimony  extends,  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  human  races  have  been  constant  and  undevi- 
ating,  it  would  become  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  this 
conclusion  with  the  inferences  obtained  from  other  considera- 
tions." -^ 

To  return  to  Eoman  art.  Its  importance  stands  in  no  relation  to  its 
real  merits ;  it  had  a  marked  influence  not  only  over  early  Christian 
sculpture,  but  even  on  mediaeval  and  modern  art.  The  works  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Etruria,  belong  altogether  to  the  domain  of 
archaeology :  modern  artists  disdain  to  be  instructed  by  them,  although 
they  might  learn  from  them  that  no  style  of  art  ever  maintained 
itself  on  any  other  basis  than  nationality ; — but  they  cannot  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  Greek  and  principally  from  Roman  influences. 
It  belongs  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  age,  that,  whilst  the  purity  of  the 
plastical  forms  of  the  Greek  statues  could  not  fail  to  maintain  their 
importance  as  models  for  statuaries,  the  Roman  bas-relief  continues  to 

"■'  Velusia  Monumenta,  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  1822,  ?i.  pi.  17. 
"^  Risearches,  Tol.  iii.  p.  2,  edition  of  1837. 
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be  imitated  by  our  sculptors.  They  prefer  its  crowded,  melo-dniina- 
tic  groujjs,  and  the  sliglit  attempt  at  pci-spcctive  (by  raisiiip;  the 
tiguns  of  the  first  pUiii  and  gradually  depressing  those  of  the  second 
and  third),  to  the  graceful  and  simple  Greek  bas-relief,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  sculptor,  not  by  unartlstical  rules, 
— for  instance,  on  the  friezes  of  the  rartlicnon  and  of  the  Mausoleum. 
Bat,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  sculptors  of  our  day  belong 
mostly  to  the  neo-Latin  nations:  and  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Roman  literature  in  preference  to  that  of  Greek,  they  feel  instint'tively 
a  greater  attraction  towards  the  works  of  imperial  Rome,  than  of  re- 
publican Greece.  So,  too,  does  the  bulk  of  the  public;  which  appre- 
ciates much  more  the  elegance  of  the  statues  of  the  Eclvidere, — all 
of  them  works  of  the  Roman  period,  —  than  the  sublime  beauty  of 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  chaste  drawing  on  some  vases  of  Etruria 
and  Grecia  magna. 

We  have  now,  in  the  course  of  our  ethnological  survey  of  the 
history  of  art,  arrived  at  the  decay  of  the  nations  of  classical  anti- 
quity, and  reached  the  dawn  of  Christian  art.  We  might  easily 
pursue  our  researches  down  to  the  present  day,  through  the  Byzantine 
period,  into  the  exclusively-national  art  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of 
Spain,  of  France,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Holland ;  but  the  characteristics 
of  all  these  "schools,"  or  rather  nationalities,  of  painting,  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  their  diversity.  The 
history  of  Christian  art  has  often  been  written,  and  leads  invariably 
to  the  result,  that  art  never  developed  itself  but  on  a  national  hads ; 
that  close  imitation  of  foreign  formi  never  could  impart  life  to  art;  and 
that  eclecticism  invariably  leads  to  destruction.  Accordingly,  the 
Academies  of  painting  and  sculpture,  founded  upon  eclecticism, 
and  rejecting  art's  national  development,  became  always  and  every- 
where the  tombstones  of  art. 


VIII,  —  ART    OF    AMERICAN    NATIONS. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  writing  the  history  of  the  indige- 
nous art  of  the  Red-race.  The  monuments  of  the  ante-Columbian 
civilization  of  America  but  little  regarded  in  their  country,  are 
excessively  rare  in  Europe.  There  are  but  few  persons,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Spanish  republics,  who  care  for  antiquity.  The 
English  race  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  interests  of  the  present, 
the  Spanish  too  much  disturbed  with  fears  about  the  future,  and 
therefore,  both  too  unsettled  and  too  uncomfortable,  to  devote 
much  attention  to  the  relics  of  an  antiquity,  which,  however  impor- 
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tant  for  the  philosopher  and  the  historian  of  human  civilization,  lias 
neither  the  charms  and  beauty  of  the  Grseeo-Roman  period,  nor  the 
historical  interest  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  or  early  Christian  art.  The 
Red  nations,  of  whose  works  we  speak,  are  strangers  to  us ;  their 
civilization  remained  entirely  unconnected  with  our  history;  and 
was  too  ditFercnt  from,  and  too  inferior  to,  the  development  of  the 
Japetides,  Shemites,  and  Turanians.  Even  Chinese  art  has  a  greater 
chance  of  becoming  the  object  of  «tudy,  than  the  monuments  of  the 
mound-builders,  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  of  the  Quichuas  and  Aymaras  of  Peru  and  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca.  China  is  still  a  mighty  empire ;  its  civilization,  how- 
ever straiige,  cannot  be  ignored  by  us ;  and  the  monuments  of 
Chinese  art  may  facilitate  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  institutions, 
the  religion  and  morals,  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of 
men, — with  whom,  at  the  same  time,  traffic  is  profitable. 

American  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  no  way  linked  to  the  present 
age.  The  refined  amateur  is  repelled  by  the  homeliness  of  most  of 
the  artistical  relics,  which  the  historian  is,  as  yet,  unable  to  connect 
with  certain  dates  and  personages.  This  is  the  reason  why  but  very 
few  persons  care  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  Peruvian  anti- 
quity ;  and  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  among  all  the  pubUc  Museums 
of  Europe  there  are  but  two,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,"^  and  the  British 
Museum  in  London,  which  systematically  admit  American  monu- 
ments into  their  treasuries  of  art.  Of  private  collections  I  know  but 
four :  the  Central  American  antiquities  at  the  countiy-seat  of  the 
late  Mr.  Freudenthal,  in  Moravia  (Austria),  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  in  searching  for  antiquities  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Guatemala, 
and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Vienna ;  the  extensive  collection 
of  Mr.  Uhde  at  Ilandschiihsheim,  near  Heidelberg  (Grand  duchy 
Baden);  and  the  t^\'o  Mexican  and  Peruvian  cabinets  of  MM. 
Jomard  and  Allier  at  Paris.  M.  Adricn  de  Longperier  published, 
in  1852,  a  Notice  of  the  monuments  exhibited  in  the  American  Hall 
of  the  Louvre,  from  which  we  see  that  it  contains : 

I. — 680  relics  of  Mexican  art,  consisting  of  mythological  statuettes, 
vases,  gems,  seals,  utensils,  instruments  of  music,  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  volcanic  stone,  granite,  basalt,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  crystal, 
obsidian,  jade,  jasper,  and  wood. 

n.  —  A  few  fragments  from  Palenque. 

TTT.  —  About  three  hundred  statuettes  and  vases,  implements  and 

1"  The  LouTTe  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  acquired  the  Mexican  Antiquities  of  M. 
Latour  Allard,  published  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work;  received  as  gifts  the  equally 
important  Peruvian  antiquities  of  Mons.  Augrand,  together  with  the  smaller  collections  of 
Messrs.  Massieu  de  ClairTal,  Audifred,  V.  Schoelcher,  and  several  other  gentlemen. 
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woollen  falirios  of  Peru,  fi'om  Cuzco,  Lambazequ6,  Quiloa,  Bodegon, 
Arica  and  Truxillo. 

IV. — Some  twenty  artistical  objects  from  the  Antilles  and  Ilayti. 

The  collections  of  the  British  Museum  have  not  yet  been  described 
and  published.  Huddled  together  as  the}-  are,  in  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms,  with  Hindoo,  Burmese,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  idols,  and 
with  the  implements  and  curiosities  of  the  South-Sea  isles,  they  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors.  The  Mexican  Cabinet  ct)n- 
sisting  principally  in  pottery,  or  in  statuettes  and  reliefs  in  terra 
cottji,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  shows  that  the  traditions  of 
Aztec  art  long  sur\-ived  the  conquest  by  Cortcz ;  since  we  iind  a 
Spanish  Viceroy  moulded  in  clay  by  a  native  artist,  who  did  not  fail 
to  distort  the  features  of  this  Spanish  hidalgo  into  the  typical  Mexi- 
can forms,  no  less  than  to  give  him  their  American  cast  of  skull, 
and  of  the  cheek-bones !  The  Peruvian  antiquities  are  likewise  ex- 
clusively of  baked  clay ;  some  of  them  gems  of  native  art.  The 
Museum  might  easily  enrich  its  American  treasures;  for,  as  I 
learned  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  many  Peruvian  gold  and 
silver  idols  iind  their  way  into  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Kciyal 
Mint,  where  they  are  melted  down ;  since  they  have  no  artistic,  if 
great  archaeological,  and  still  greater,  it  would  seem,  monetary  value. 

Many  American  Antiquities  were  published  in  the  extensive,  and 
more  or  less  costly  works,  of  Kingsborough,  Humboldt,  Lenoir, 
Warden,  Tschudi,Rivero,'\Valdeck,  Catlierwood,  d'Orbigny,  Stephens, 
Norman,  Brantz  Mayer,  Bartlett,  and  Squicr ;  but,  failing  to  interest 
the  public  in  the  same  way  as  Asiatic  and  European  antiquities, 
tlicy  remained  unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  some  ethnological 
scholars,  so  that  few  persons  arc  aware  of  the  extent  and  the  artisti- 
cal  importance  of  the  Monuments  of  America.  We  have,  in  the 
following  wood-cuts,  selected  the  most  characteristic  and  best  sculp- 
tured specimens  of  the  ante-Columbian  art  of  the  new  world,  in  hope 
that  the}'  may  become  the  means  of  exciting  a  greater  interest  for 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  it  is  the  object  of  illustra- 
tions to  instruct  bj-  view,  as  well,  and  often  more  than  by  explication, 
we  add  but  few  words  to  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  America  will  for- 
ever remain  unconnected  with  history,'^ — mysterious  relics  of  a  civi- 

"'  [I  perceive  that  an  anonymous  ''Tiatpr"  advertises  in  the  A'alional  Iiilellii/encer  (Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C,  18th  October,  185G),  a  forthcoming  volume,  wherein  "more  than  twenty 
gentlemen,  embracing  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  clergy,  and  members  of  the  medical  pnifes- 
sion,  have  come  forward" — nil  in  Western  Virginia,  too — and  are  actually  going  to  vouch 
for  the  indubitable  authenticity  of  that  "canard"  —  so  famous,  among  nrclueologists,  as 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Ohio  pebble,  engraved  in  22  different  alphabets  at  "Grave  Creek /«<.'" 

To  facilitate  its  reappearance  in  good  society,  no  less  than  to  increase  the  receipts  of 
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lizatiou  which  they  alone  record  and  expound.  Mexican  antiquities, 
however,  will  soon  receive  an  additional  importance  by  the  publica- 
tion (as  we  learn  from  his  friend  Mr.  E.  Geo.  Squier)  of  M.  Aubin, 
the  French  savant  who  has  devoted  a  life  of  study  to  the  researches 
on  the  Aztec  language  and  literature ;  having,  by  a  residence  of  thir- 
teen years  in  Mexico,  and  by  the  lucky  discovery  of  the  collections 
and  MSS.  of  Botturiui,  become  able  to  obtain  all  the  materials  and 
the  information  for  deciphering  them,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  Aztec  empire  previous  to  Cortez.  A  few  years  hence,  the 
ante-Columbian  history  of  Mexico  will  be  as  accessible  to  us  as  the 
early  annals  of  any  European  nation ;  for  hieroglyi^hical  documenta 
are  not  wanting  which  contain  this  information  :  whilst  the  researches 
of  Botturini,  which  in  the  past  century  were  cut  short  by  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  have  been  now  resumed  by  M.  Aubin ;  and,  in^  his 
hands,  have  afforded  the  key  for  reading  these  sealed  books."^ 

The  hunter  tribes  of  America  evince  no  feeling  for  plastical  beauty; 
yet  withal,  like  the  Turks  and  the  Celts,  they  have  a  considerable 
talent  for  decorative  designs,  and  some  perceptions  of  the  harmony 
of  colors.  The  originalit}-  and  ornamental  combination  of  their  bead- 
work  and  embroidery  is  sufficiently  known,  but  they  always  fail  in 
rendering  the  human  form.  Far  higher  was  the  civilization  of  that 
race  which  preceded  them  in  the  trans- AUeghauiau  States.     "We  call 

that  "Museum,"  I  give  this  announcement  a  wider  circulation  than  the  threatened  book  is 
destined  to  obtain,  by  refen-ing  the  curious  to  Squier's  "Observations  on  the  Aboriginal 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  New  York,  8vo.,  1847,  pp.  71-9  (Extract  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  ii.) ;  and  to  Types  of  Mankind,  pp. 
652-3.  — G.  R.  G.] 

1^  Among  recent  articles  which  show  how  this  new  school  of  American  archgeologista 
augments, — consult  Squier,  "  Aztec  Picture-writing  "  [New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  24,  1852) : — 
Bartlett,  "  The  Aboriginal  Semi-civilization  of  the  Great  California  Basin,  with  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  popular  theory  of  the  Northern  Origin  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico"  (Kew  York 
Herald,  April  4,  1854): — Aubin,  '-Lang.  Americaine.  Langue,  LittiSrature  et  Ecriture 
Mexicaines  "  {Encyclopfdie  du  XIX  "  Siicle,  Tome  xxvi.,  Supplement,  pp.  500-7) ; — Squier, 
" Les  Indiens  Guqtusos  du  Nicaragua"  (Athenmum  Fran^ais,  22  D^cembre,  1855): — Pbissb 
d'Avennes,  "Honduras  —  Amfirique  centr.ile  [L' Illustration,  Paris,  8  D&embre,  1855):  — 
Bb.isseur  db  Boubbouro,  "  Letter  from  Rabinal — Department  of  Vera  Paz  "  [London  Athe- 
vceum,  Deo.  8,  1855): — Idem,  "  Notes  d'un  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  centrale — Lettre  k  M. 
Alfred  Maury"  (Nouvellea  Annales  des  Voyages,  Paris,  Aout,  1855): — with  Squieb's  cri- 
tique on  s.aid  letter {O;;.  cil.,  D^c.  1855):^TRiJBXEB,  "The  New  Discoveries  in  Guatemala," 
and  "Central  American  Archaeology"  {London  Athenmum,  12th  Jan.,  and  31st  May,  1856); 
since  enhanced  in  interest  by  Don  Jos£  Antonio  XJrrutia's  "Discovery  of  .additional  Mo- 
numents of  .\ntiquity  in  Central  America"  (IbiSem,  13  Deo.  1856).  The  new  work  of  De. 
ScHEKZER  brings  another  distinguished  pioneer  into  the  field;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
tliat  much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Indian  languages  of  New  Mexico,  California.  &c., 
by  the  conjoint  researches  of  two  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  the  task — Mr.  .loiiN  R. 
Bartlett  (late  U.  S.  Boundary  Commissioner  to  Mexico,  and  now  Secretary  of  State  for 
Rhode  Island),  and  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Turner  (of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washingtm,  D.  C). 
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Fig.  73. 


them  "  mound-builders,"  from  the  reguhir  fortifications  which  they 
have  erected  iu  several  of  the  western  and  southern  States.'"  The 
Natchez,  destroyed  by  tlic  French  of  Louisiana,  in  the  last  century, 
seem  to  have,  in  part,  belonged  to  them.  A  most  characteristic, — we 
may  say  artistically-beautiful — head  [73]  in  red  pipe-clay,  the  work- 
manship of  these  unknown  mound-builders,  dug  up  and  published 
by  Squier,'*  exhibits  the  peculiar  In- 
dian features  so  faithfully,  and  with 
such  sculptural  perfection,  that  we  can- 
not withhold  our  admiration  from  their 
artistical  proficiency.  It  proves  three 
things:  1st,  That  these  "mound-build- 
ers" were  American  Indians  iu  type : — 
2d,  That  time  (age  ante-Columbian,  but 
otherwise  unknown,)  has  not  changed 
the  type  of  this  indigenous  gi'oup  of 
races:— and  3d,  That  the  "mound-build- 
ers "  were  probably  acquainted  with  no 
other  men  but  themselves.  In  every 
way  confirming  the  views  of  the  author 
of  Crania  Americana. 

The  monuments  of  Mexico  partake  more  of  the  decorative  charac- 
ter, and  we  cannot  but  admire  their  ingenuity  in  making  use  of  the 
most  refractory  materials  for  artistical  purposes.  The  following  three 
heads  were  all  published  by  the  various  authors  of  Antiquites  Mexi- 
caines.  Fig.  74,'*  canned  of  wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  finish  and 
elegance;  fig.  75^  belongs  to  a  statue  of  volcanic  stone;  fig.  76^' 
is  of  smaragdite,  a  green,  hard,  gem-like  stone,  which  cannot,  by  our- 
selves, be  worked  otherwise  than  by  steel  or  bronze,  and  requires  the 
action  of  the  wheel  and  emery.     All  of  them  are  characterized  by  the 


MOCND-BUILDER. 


'»'  [Whilst  correcting  proof,  I  learn,  with  the  deepest  regret,  of  the  demise,  at  New  York 
on  the  14th  Deo.  1856,  of  Dr.  Hermann  E.  Ludewio  ;  whom  I  saw  quite  well  there  last  Oc- 
tober. Our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Tbubner  will  deplore,  with  our  fellow-students,  this  sudden 
logs  the  more,  as  he  has  in  press  the  crowning  monument  of  Ludewig's  arduous  labors — the 
'^Bibliography  of  Amnican  Aboriginal  Linguiilio"  —  the  MSS.  of  which  we  looked  over 
together,  in  London.  —  G.  R.  G.] 

'"  Anrifnt  ilonumenit  of  the  Mitsitsippi  Valley,  1848,  p.  245,  fig.  145. 

•"  Antiquilii  ikzicainti  [Relalion  dea  Trois  JCxp(d.  du  Cap.  Dupaix,  1805-7,  dessim  rfc 
CatlaReda — par  Lesoie,  Wakben,  Fabct,  BARADiuE,  St.  Peiest,  &c.,  Paris,  2  vols,  folio, 
1834)— pi.  Ixiii.,  fig.  I'il,  p.  53— 2nde  Exp«d. 

»»  Idem,  pi.  Ti.  p.  7 — Ire  Expdd. 

*" /rf<m,. Supplement,  pi.  vii.  p.  13 — 3mo  Exp^d. : — compare  also  Hcmboidt  (Vues  det 
Cordilliraa,  Paris,  fol.  1810,  pi.  66),  "Tete  gravge  en  pierre  dure  paries  Indiens  Muys- 
cas;"  (Researches,  tr.  Williams,  London,  8vo.,  1814,  ii.  p.  205);  who  considers  the  stone  a 
(maragdite,  and  the  workmanship  New  Grenadian. 
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peculiar  features  of  the  Central  American  group  of  tlie  E,ed-men, 

Fig.  74.  Fig.  75. 


Mexican  Musical  Instrument. 


Fig  76. 


Mexican  Statue. 


Mexican  GEra. 


in  the  formation  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  by  their 
high  cheek-bones. 

The  drawings  of  the  Mexican  hieroglj-phical 
and  pictorial  MSS.  are  of  a  conventional  and 
decorative  character.  The  following  group 
from  the  astronomical  Fejervary  codex,  is  in- 
serted to  represent  the  state  in  which  the}-  por- 
tray the  phases  of  the  moon,  according  to  Aztec 
mj-thology.  We  see  first  the  sun  and  the 
moon  quarrelling  [given  in  wood-cut  77]:  the 
next  group,  in  the  original  MS.,  shows  the 
defeat  of  the  moon,  which  in  the  third  group  is 
swallowed  by  the  sun ;  the  fourth  figure  represents  the  triumphant 
sun ;  in  the  fifth,  the  conqueror  (very  unfesthetically)  spits  the  head 
of  the  moon  out,  as  symbol  of  the  first  quarter.^ 

"We  merely  figure  one  specimen:  the  subject  being  hardly  intelli- 
gible without  the  colors  of  the  original. 

Of  a  higher  importance  are  the  antiquities  of  Central  America ; 
though  a  comparison  of  the  different  publications  on  the  ruins  of 
Palenque  clearly  shows,  that  a  faithful  copy  of  those  monuments 
belongs  still  to  the  desiderata  of  archeology.  The  idiotic  head  [78] 
published  by  Waldeck,^  with  the  peculiar  artificial  deformation  of  the 

^-  KiKGSBOEOUQU,  Anliguilia  of  Mexico,  iii. ;  "MS.  in  the  possession  of  Gabriel  Fejer- 
vary"—figs.  3,  5,  6,  7. 

^^^  Voyage  PiUoresque  et  Archiologiqus  dans  la  province  de  Yucatan.  1834-6,  Paris,  fol. 
1837;  pi.  xxii.  p.  105 — "  Relief  astronomique  de  Palenqu^" — (differently  given  in  Dei.  Rio, 
Description,  1822,  pi.  3.) 
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Mexican  Illuminated  MS. 
Fig.  78.  .  .  Fig.  79. 


Palenque-eelief. 

skull ;  and  the  tcrra-cotta  idol,  [179] ;'" 
— both  from  Yucatan, — show  a  ten- 
dency towards  decorative  art;  which 
treats  even  the  human  form  merely 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  there- 
fore lays  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  head- 
dress, eyebrows,  wrinkles,  and  other  Tucatan-idol. 
accessories,  in  preference  to  the  purity 

of  the  principal  forms.  In  fact  we  may  characterize  the  reliefs  of 
Palenquc  by  this  peculiarity,  which  we  observe  in  a  smaller  degree 
on  Mexican  reliefs. 

The  few  monuments  of  Guatemala  hitherto  published,  among  those 
discovered  by  Squier,  arc  of  a  purer  taste  and  higher  artistical  cha- 
racter. This  incdited  colossal  head  [80],  obligingly  commuuicited  to 
ns  from  his  well-stored  portfolio,  found  by  him  at  Yulpates,  in  1853,  sur- 


'•'»*  Iilem,  pi.  xix. — •'  Idole  et  Vase  on  terre  cuite." 
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passes  in  beauty  all  we  knew  before  of  the  art  of  the  Red-race.     The 

simplicity  of  design,  the  exquisite 
finish  of  execution,  and  the  earnest 
expression  of  the  head  in  question  (to 
which  our  wood-cut  does  not  do  ade- 
quate justice),  place  it  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  productions  of  anj 
Japetide  race.  Still,  the  Indian  charac- 
ter of  the  features  attests  sufficiently 
its  indigenous  origin.  We  owe  this 
gem  of  American  sculpture  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Mr.  Squier  ;  whose  name  is 
associated  with  so  many  important  re- 
searches and  enteqmses,  that  he  has 
been  able  easily  to  transfer  to  us  the 
honor  of  publishing  the  best  of  all 
American  statuary.  To  it  we  add,  as 
specimens  of  Central  American  style, 
three  heads  from  one  of  his  published 
works.^ 


GUATEMAIIAN-IDOI. 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


NlCAKAODAN. 


NiCAKAGUAN. 


NlCAKAOrAN. 


"We  copy  from  the  work  of  de  Rivero  and  von  Tschudi,^  the  fol- 
lowing terra-cotta  head  [84],  as  a  specimen  of  Peruvian  art;  and,  in 
order  to  show  the  affinity  of  Indian  art  all  over  America,  we  com- 
pare it  Tsnth  a  Mexican  terra-cotta  head  [85].^°'  The  resemblance 
in  artistic  treatment  between  both  figures  is  most  striking. 

Tschudi,  with  an  exaggeration  easily  explicable  in  the  discoverer 
and  commentator  of  monuments  formerly  unknown,  compares  his 
Peruvian  vase  to  any  Etruscan  work  of  pottery ;  but,  even  if  we  must 
dissent  fi'om  his  view  in  respect  to  the  workmanslrip  of  the  head  pub- 


2'>5  Nicaragua,  New  Tork,  1852 — No.  81,  from  i.,  p.  302,  "Idol  from  Momotombita," — No. 
82,  from  ii.,  p.  62,  "Idols  at  Zapatero" — No.  83,  ii.,  p.  52,  same  sculptures. 

««  Antipiiedades  Peruanas,  Vienna,  4to.,  1851,  Atlas,  lamina  ix. — head  on  a  vase. 
""  A  ntiquiUs  Mexicaines,  2nde  ExpiSdition,  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  71,  p.  20. 
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lishcd  by  him,  \vc  may  admit  the  high  proficiency  of  reruvian  art, 
Fig.  84.  Fig.  85. 


Mexican  tkuba-cotta. 

wlicu  we  behold  two  most  exquisite 
terra-cotta  heads  of  the  Eritish  Mu- 
seum; which,  according  to  the  hibel 
on  them,  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
Pbboviaw  Vasb.  borhood    of    Lake    Titicaca.     Both 

of  them  arc  here  edited  for  the  first 
time.  The  male  head  [86]  compares  advantageously  with  works 
of  Egyptian  or  Etruscan  artisanship,  whilst  preserving  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Indian  race;  and  the  female  head  [87],  with  its  artillcial 


Fig.  8G. 


Fig.  87. 


pERUViA.s  .Male. 


Peruvian  Female. 


deformity  of  the  sknll,  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  the  artistical 
endowments  of  the  Aymaras. 

Tliese  few  specimens  of  the  indigenous  ante-Columbian  art  of 
America  show  sufficiently  the  constancy  of  the  Indian  type — as  pre- 
served now  in  the  very  geographical  province  whence  each  relic  has 
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been  derived — during  all  the  Mstorical  period  of  the  New  "World,  and 
its  great  difference  fi-om  Chinese  and  Japanese  works  of  art.  Could 
we  hope  that  the  mouumeuts  of  Central  and  South  America  might 
attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  more  American  scholars 
than  hitherto,  the  theoiy  of  the  Mongol  origin  of  the  Red-men  would 
soon  be  numbered  among  exploded  h^iiotheses,  —  to  be  forgotten, 
like  the  fond  illusions  of  Lord  Kiugsborough  ;  who  succumbed  pre- 
maturely, 'tis  said,  fortuneless  in  pocket  and  aberrated  in  mind, 
owing  to  his  sincere  and  munificent  endeavors  to  deduce  "  American 
Indians  "  from  the  falsely-supposed  ^'lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel." 

IX. ON    SOME     OF     THE     UNAKTISTICAL    RACES. 

Count  de  Gobineau's  publication  on  the  Inequality  of  human 
races  ^  is  certain!}'  a  work  sparkling  with  genius  and  originality,  if 
indulging  in  some  wild  hypotheses  not  supported  by  history.  By 
one  of  his  most  startling  assertions  he  derives  the  aptitude  for  art, 
amoug  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  from  an  amalgamation  with  Black 
i-aces.  For  him,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Assyrians  and  Etruscans,  are 
half-breeds,  mulattoes !  We  would  not  notice  this  strange  and  alto- 
gether-gratuitous hypothesis,  had  not  several  other  works — unscien- 
tific, but  important  by  the  intense  popularity  they  have  acquired, — 
held  out  the  expectation  that  the  Black  races  might,  after  all, 
turn  out  to  be  artistical,  and  hence  biiug  about  a  new  era  of  art. 
Sober  histoi-y  does  not  encourage  such  dreams,  nor  can  the  past  of 
the  Black  races  warrant  them.  Long  as  history  has  made  mention 
of  negroes,  they  have  never  had  any  art  of  their  own.  Their  features 
are  recorded  by  their  ancient  enemies,  not  by  themselves.  Egyptian 
kings  who,  from  the  eai'liest  times  of  antiquity,  came  often  into 
collision  with  the  blacks,  had  them  figured  as  defeated  enemies, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  subject  nations  bringing  tribute.  Their 
grotesque  features,  so  much  dittering  from  the  Egyptian  type,  made 
them  a  favorite  "subject  for  sculptural  supports  of  thrones,  chairs, 
vases,  &e. ;  or  j^ainted  under  the  soles  of  sandals,  of  which  instances 
abound  in  iluseums  as  well  as  in  the  lai'ger  works  on  Egypt. 

To  the  many  examples  of  monumental  negroes  furnished  in 
"  Types  of  Mankind,"  we  add  two  that  are  inedited,  due  to  M. 
Prisse  d'Avennes's  friendship  for  his  old  Egyptian  comrade,  Mr. 
Gliddon.     The  fii-st  [fig.  88]  is  accompanied  by  the  following  memo- 

a«  Essaisur  TlnSgali(e  des  Raca  Humaines;  8vo,  vols.  I,  II,  1853;  III,  1854;  IT,  1855. 
Of.,  on  the  same  subject,  Pott,  UngUichheil  Menschlicher  Rassen  hauplsdchlich  vom  spraeh- 
mtstmehafdiclim  alandpunklt,  185C. 
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randutn : — "Tombeau  de  Sfhampthe  (Thebes), — sous  Amoimoph  111" 

Fig.  88. 


(Theban  Sculptures - 


and 
■  XVIIth  ilvnastv- 


African. 
■  IGth  century  B.  C.) 

Fig.  89. 


— about  the  16th  century  k.  c.  The 
Hoeoiid  [fig.  89]  i.s  the  liead  of  one 
of  two  exquisitely-desigued  and 
colored  full-length  negroes,  identical 
in  style,  supporting  a  "Vase  peint 
(jaune,  traits  rouges)  sur  les  parois 
du  tombeau  de  Aichhiou,  pretre 
charge  de  I'autel  et  des  ecritures  du 
grande  temple  de  Thebes,  sous 
Ramses  Vil, — XX°  dynastie  (hypo- 
gees  de  Gournah)."  The  first  cor- 
roborates that  which,  since  Morton's 
day,  has  ceased  to  be  disputed,  viz ; 
monumental  period  of  Eg}'pt,  of  at  least  three  distinct  types  of  man 
along  the  Nile,  Egyptian,  Shemitic  and  Nigritian;  the  second  (which 
point,  Mr.  Gliddon's  and  M.  Prisses's  long  familiarity  with  Egyy)t 
render  them  competent  authorities  to  assert),  is  identical,  after  3000 
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3'ears  of  time,  with  the  ordinary  class  of  black  slaves  still  imported 
from  the  upper  Xile-basin  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  at  Cairo. 

Both  these  monuments  belong  to  the  X\TIth  and  XXth  dynasties, 
■which  carried  the  arms  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  upper  Nile  and  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  other  artistical  nations  of  antiquity  knew  little  of 
the  Kegro-race.  Tbey  did  not  come  before  Solomon's  epoch  into 
immediate  and  constant  contact  with  it.  We  see  soon  after,  how- 
ever, a  negro  in  an  Assyrian  battle-scene  of  the  time  of  Sakgon,  at 
Khorsabad  [90].^    lie  might  have  been  exported  from  Memphis  by 

Phoenician  slave-dealers  to  Asia, 
where  he  fell  fighting  for  his 
master  against  the  Assyrians;  who 
did  not  fail  to  peqjctuate  the 
memory  of  such  an  extraordinary 
feature  as  a  hiack  warrior  must 
have  been  to  them.  On  that  re- 
markable relief  of  the  tomb  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  at  Persepolis, 
{supra,  p.  ?  fig.  35)  we  have  seen 
the  negro  as  a  representative  of 
Africa.  The  Greeks  seldom  drew 
blacks:  still,  on  beautiful  vases  of 
the  British  Museum  we  meet  with 
the  well-known  negro  features  in  a 
battle-scene.  [See  the  annexed  plate  IX,  fig.  1].  Another  such 
vase,  with  the  representation  of  Hercules  slaying  negroes,  has  been 
published  by  Micali.^'"  Etruscan  potters,  who,  as  already  remarked, 
liked  to  draw  Oriental  types,  moulded  vases  into  the  shape  of  a  negro 
head,  and  coupled  it  sometimes  with  the  head  of  white  males  or 
females.  The  British  Museum  contains  several  of  these  very  cha- 
racteristic utensils.  [See  Plate  IX,  figs.  2,  3,  4].  These  two  Etru- 
rian vases  are  not  older  than  the  4th  century  b.  c. — probably  between 
200  and  250  b.  c.  The  medal-room  of  the  British  Museum  contains, 
besides,  three  silver  coins  of  Delphi,  age  about  400  B.  c;  having  on 
one  face  the  head  of  a  negro,  with  the  woolly  hair  admirably  indi- 
cated ;  and  on  the  other  a  goat's  head  seen  in  front-view,  between 
two  dolphins,  the  usual  type  of  Delphi.  We  know  likewise  several 
Roman  cameos,  which  represent  negroes  with  all  the  refined  elegance 
of  the  imperial  epoch  [91].  Thus  we  possess  effigies  of  negroes 
drawn  by  six  different  nations  of  antiquity:  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans;  from  about  the  18th  cen- 
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tury  B.  c,  to  tho  first  ccnUiries  of  our  era,  wliicli  nil  speak  for  tlie 
uualteruble  constancy  of  the  negro  type  such  as  it 
18  iu  our  own  days.  "We  see  that  it  was  not  only 
the  color,  but  the  peculiar  type  that  struck  the 
ancients ;  and  which  the  Ronuins,  for  instance, 
knew  quite  as  minutely  as  any  modern  ethnolo- 
gists. Petronius,  who  lived  under  the  empomr 
Nero,  describes,  in  his  Novel,  three  vagabond 
literary  men  who,  having  taken  passage  in  a 
ship  on  the  Mediterranean,  suddenly  discover  that 
it  belongs  to  a  merchant  on  board,  whom  two  of 
them  had  previously  robbed.  Dreading  his  revenge,  n'uitiki/  Coii.) 
one  of  them  says : 

"  Eumolpns,  being  a  scholar,  has  certainly  ink  with  him :  let  us  therefore  dye  ourselves 
iVom  top  to  toe,  and  as  Ethiopian  slaves  we  shall  be  at  his  command  without  fear  of  torture; 
lor  by  tlio  change  of  color  we  shall  deceive  our  enemies."  But  Geiton  exclaims  in  reply : 
"as  if  color  alone  could  transform  our  shape !  for  many  things  have  to  conspire  that  the  lie 
might  bo  maintained  under  any  circumstances.  Or  can  we  fill  our  lips  with  an  ugly  swell- 
ing? can  we  crisp  our  hair  with  an  iron?  and  mark  our  forehead  with  scars?  and  distend 
our  shanks  into  a  curve  ?  and  draw  our  heels  down  to  the  earth  ?  and  change  our  beard  into 
a  foreign  fashion?  —  artificial  color  besmears  the  body,  but  does  not  change  it."2u 

Voltaire  has  somewhere  wittily  remarked,  "the  first  white  man 
who  beheld  a  negro  must  have  ^been  greatly  astonished ;  but  the 
rcasoner  who  claims  that  the  negro  comes  from  the  white  man 
astonishes  me  a  great  deal  more." 

Negroes,  however,  are  not  the  only  unartistical  race.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Shemites  among  the  whites,  and  we  must  add 
to  them  the  Turanian  or  Turk-Tartar  family  of  nations;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Hungarians  proper,  the  Turks  and  Turkomans,  the  Finns,  and 
some  migratory  tribes  of  southern  Siberia;  none  of  them  ever  having 
produced  any  painter  or  sculptor.  But  not  even  all  the  Japetides  are 
endowed  with  artistical  tendencies.  The  Celts  and  Slavonians,  and 
among  the  Teutonic  races,  the  Scandinavians,  had  no  national  art.. 
The  imagery  of  their  epics  and  lyrics  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
sculptural ;  their  buildings,  pictures  and  statues,  are  characterized  by 
no  peculiar  type,  and  are  either  the  works  of  foreigners,  or  servile 
imitations  of  imported  models.  The  Turks  and  Celts  have,  at  least, 
a  peculiar  feeling  for  ornament,  for  decorative  art  and  harmony  of 
colors;  but  all  the  other  nations  mentioned  above  have  never  felt 
that  inward  impulse  which  prompted  even  the  semi-civilized  Toltecan 

"'  T.  Pktbosii  Arbitei,  Sath-ieon,  cap.  CII :  — compare  the  extract  from  Virgil  in  TV/"* 
o^  Mankind  (p.  2.).'>) ;  and  the  quotation  from  Locmax's  Fables:  fp.  240)  which  is  but  the 
Arabian  or  Persian  dress  of  tho  same  idea  in  .tlsor's. 
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nations  of  America  to  build  gigantic  structures  and  to  adorn  them 
with  sculptures  and  paintings  :^'^  the  genius  of  art  has  never  smiled 
upon  them.  But,  such  being  the  indubitable  facts  of  history,  have 
we  therefore  to  consider  Hungarians,  Celts,  Shemites  and  Scandina- 
vians, as  lower  races  than  the  ante-Columbian  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Aymaras  and  Quichoas  of  Peru  ?  Are  we,  because  some  nations 
got  peculiar  endowments  not  shared  by  other  races,  to  transfer  these 
facts  into  the  moral,  social,  and  political  sphere  ?  Are  the  scientific 
facts  about  the  original  "unity"  or  "diversity"  of  human  races,  and 
their  equal  or  unequal  mental  and  artistic  eudo^\'ments,  to  bear 
upon  their  political,  social,  and  legal  treatment  ?  Are  the  Shemites 
to  be  despised  because  they  cannot  understand  epics  and  theogonies? 
and  the  Celts  oppressed  because  their  imagination  predominates 
over  their  reasoning  faculties?  and  the  ISTegi-oes  enslaved  because 
they  never  arrive  at  orthography  or  grammatical  correctness  ?  "Will 
the  Hungarians,  if  they  could  be  forced  to  forget  their  language  and 
to  speak  German;  and  the  Poles,  if  they  merge  into  the  Russian 
family,  become  more  useful  to  mankind  than  in  their  own  languages  ? 
Will  they,  by  changing  their  idiom,  change  their  national  peculiari- 
ties? Can  they  develope  themselves  under  oppression  and  on  a 
foreign  basis,  better  than  in  freedom  and  in  their  national  indi^^du- 
ality?  To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  reply :  whatever  be 
their  origin  and  endowments.  They  are  all  men;  that  is  to  say, 
beings  possessing  reason  and  conscience,  responsible  for  their  actions 
to  their  Creator,  to  mankind  and  to  themselves,  able  to  recognise 
truth,  and  to  discern  between  right  and  wi'ong,  and  therefore  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness." 

^"[So  true  is  this  remark,  that  Waldeck  (Tucalmi,  p.  34)  relate?  how  the  MeridaKos  are 
excellent  imitators  and  clever  worlimen  to  this  day;  possessing,  like  their  ancestors,  an  innate 
power  for  sculpture  and  drawing.  Again,  in  a  more  austral  and  less  artistic  part  of  America, 
the  m!(?a«o-breeds  between  Indians,  negroes  and  Portuguese,  have  much  talent  for  art 
(Debret,  Voyage piltoresque  au  Brfsil,  III.  p.  84).  In  spite  even  of  Islamism,  this  perdu- 
rable race-instinct  breaks  forth  in  Egypt  among  the  Theban  fellAhs ;  whose  Benvenuto 
Celliiiis,  with  the  humblest  instruments,  mauntacture  "modern  antiques"  with  suflScient 
skill  to  gratify  that  "love  for  Egyptian  art"  professed  by  the  most  fastidious  Anglo-Saxon 
tourist.  Ar.i  Camm6onee  was,  during  my  time  at  Thebes,  the  Shii/lch  of  native  artists  in 
that  line.  My  friend  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris,  and  myself,  supplied  him  with  all  the  small  tools  tc 
could  spare  (bits  of  tin  and  glass,  broken  penknives,  nails,  old  toothbrushes,  &c.),  in  hopes 
through  such  means,  under  Providence,  to  flood  the  market  with  antiquarian  curiosities 
satisfactory  to  "les  badauds;"  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  their  chipping  the  monu- 
ments.    (See  my  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries,  Loudon,  Madden,  1841,  pp.  139-45). — G.  R.  G.] 
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X. — HINDOO    AND    CHINESE    CIVILIZATIONS    AND    ART. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  by  sand-deserts  and  ranges  of  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. The  few  long  and  narrow  passes  which  lead  through  these 
mountains,  were  rarely  used  as  means  of  communication  with  the 
"West  and  Xorth,  for  they  are  the  home  of  warlike  roliber-tribes,  ac- 
customed to  levy  black-mail  on  the  surrounding  populations.  The 
currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  directions  of  the  winds,  led  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Hindoos  to  the  South-East,  to  the  ^lalay  peninsula  and 
its  island-world.  It  was  thitlier  that  India  sent  her  culture  and  re- 
ligion/untouched  by  the  lively  development  of  the  classical  western 
world,  she  remained  unconnected  with  the  current  of  our  history. 

Scarce  and  faint  were  the  legends  about  that  great  country  of  the 
East,  which,  in  times  of  classical  antiquity,  reached  the  West  by  the 
way  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  mythical  tradition  of  the  triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  was  all  that  reminded  republican  Greece 
of  the  home  of  spices  and  gems.  Guided  by  this  tradition,  Alex- 
ander the  Macedonian  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  fable-land;  but 
even  his  adventurous  spirit  had  to  give  up  progress  into  the  interior. 
The  elephants,  which  he  brought  from  the  upper  Penjaub,  decided 
the  battles  of  his  successors  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  his 
death ;  down  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  tliem  went  up  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  in  the  triumph  of  Curius  Dentatus.  This  animal  must  have 
lived  full  fifty  years  in  Macedonian  harness  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  being  the  last  evidence  of  the  unrivalled  eastern  conquests 
of  the  great  Macedonian.  The  Roman  Legions  were  never  able  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  which  barred  access  to  Hindostiin ;  and  a 
few  merchants  and  ambassadors  were  the  only  western  people,  who, 
during  the  times  of  classical  antiquity,  had  seen  the  sacred  rivers  of 
the  peninsula.-'^  The  development  of  society,  religion,  government, 
and  art,  with  the  Hindoos,  their  institution  of  castes,  their  single  and 
efficient  system  of  self-government,  their  elaborate  code  of  law,  their 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  their  stiipendous  works  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  are,  therefore,  all  of  indigenous  growth.  They 
are  certainly  not  derived  from,  and  many  of  them  are  probably 
much  anterior  to,  the  Macedonian  invasion  ;  which  could  not  have 
left;  any  lasting  trace ;  both  from  its  short  duration,  and  from  the 

•"  One  of  these  successful  travellers,  Babdesanes,  gives  as  the  first  description  of  a 
Hindoo  rock-temple  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  nn  androgynous  God.  See  Poephteh's 
u/imi  STOB.CUM,  I'lrg.  rhy>.  i.  p.  \A\. 
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comparative!}^  small  extent  of  the  territory  overrun  by  the  forces  of 
Alexander,  and  even  of  Seleucus  and  Demetrius,  his  Syrian  and 
Bactrian  successors. 


[The  Punjab  remained  under  the  nominal  sway  of  the  Jlacedoniana  for  about  ten  years, 
when  this  supremacy  was  thrown  off  by  Sandracottus  (Chandragupla),  about  317  B.C.; 
when  Seleucus  of  Syria  found  it  wiser  to  make  peace  with  the  rebel  Hindoo  raja,  and  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  from  Demetrius  to 
Menander  and  ApoUodorus, — that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  century — were  likewise  suzerains 
of  the  country  on  the  Indus  until  120  B.  c.  Still,  they  resided  in  Bactria;  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  Greek  mythology,  and  consequently  of  Greek  art  intimately  connected  with  it, 
anywhere  in  the  Punjab :  on  the  contrary,  the  Bactrian  kings  put  the  representation  of 
the  Hindoo  Shiva  and  of  his  bull  Nandi  on  their  coins  struck  for  the  Indian  dominions. 
Hellenism,  therefore,  did  not  spread  along  the  Indus,  but  it  had  to  yield  to  Hindooism. 

After  the  Macedonian  visit,  Hindostan  remained  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  undis- 
turbed by  foreigners ;  outliving  the  fierce  contest  between  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism ; 
civilizing  by  the  former  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  extending  its  moral  influence  to  Thibet 
and  China,  whilst  the  latter  converted  Java  about  a.  d.  800.  Two  centuries  after  that 
event,  Shah  Mahmoud,  of  Ghuzni,  the  monotheistic  fanatic,  called  "  the  destroyer  of 
idols,"  overran  the  north  of  Hindostan,  burning  the  towns,  sacking  the  temples,  and 
breaking  the  images :  and  settled  his  Pattdn  and  Affghan  followers  in  this  fertile  country. 
Ever  since  his  time,  northern  Turanian  conquerors  found  no  diiBculty  to  invade  India, 
either  for  pillage  or  for  conquest.  Timur,  Baber,  and  Nadir  Shah,  flooded  the  country  with 
their  followers,  in  succession ;  and  planted  a  numerous  Mohammedan  population,  and 
Islamite  dynasties,  among  the  effeminate  Hindoos.  Arab  merchants  spread,  at  the  same 
time,  over  all  the  coasts  and  islands,  and  converted  Malay-Java  (which  had  previously 
accepted  the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  Tedas)  to  Islam;  about  a.  d.  1400.  Still,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  peninsula  remained  unshaken  by  the  purer  religion  and 
social  institutions  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  European  invaders  came  next.  More 
systemically  than  their  Mussulman  predecessors,  they  broke  up  the  legal  institutions  and 
the  traditions  of  indigenous  administration.  They  swept  away  the  old  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  the  country ;  but  the  character  of  the  Hindoo,  and  his  views  of  God  and  nature, 
of  law  and  society,  remain  unchanged.  The  population  lives  among,  but  does  not  intermix 
with,  their  former  rulers,  the  Mussulmans ;  nor  with  their  present  European  lords — who 
(to  use  a  geological  simile)  are  in  India  the  two  newest  strata  of  recent  date ;  covering  the 
primary  formations  mechanically,  but  failing  to  transform  chemically  the  old  plutonio 
rocks  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.] 

"With  the  Hindoos,  religion,  institutions,  and  art,  are  (as  every- 
where amid  aboriginal  races)  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with 
the  physical  features  of  the  countrj-.  Here  the  exuberant  power  of 
tropical  vegetation,  equally  gigantic  in  creation  and  in  destruction, 
'  subdue  the  energies  of  man.  The  sudden  changes  of  temperature, — 
the  tropical  rains  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  swell  the  rivulet 
into  a  great  stream, — the  snowy  mountain-peaks  and  might}'  rivers, 
— the  jungles  that,  with  their  lofty  bamboo,  encroach  upon  every 
inch  of  ground  left  uncultivated, — the  strange  trees,  of  which  every 
branch  becomes  a  new  stem, — the  powerful  animals,  from  the  ele- 
phant, and  tiger,  down  to  the  white  ant  dangerous  to  the  works  of 
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human  iiuliistr}'  by  its  enormous  nuinbcrs,  —  in  sliort,  all  nature 
appears  in  such  overwhelming  features,  that  the  Ilindoo  gives  up 
the  continuous  struggle  with  it,  and  finds  liis  reward  not  in  activity 
but  in  passive  contemplation,  llis  imagination  soon  gets  the  upper 
hand  of  his  understanding;  and  in  mythology,  art,  and  science,  takes 
an  unrestrained  flight  into  the  transcendental,  the  monstrous  and 
shapeless. 

The  Ilindoo  adores  "  nature,"  as  well  its  destructive  as  its  creative 
power;  he  recognises  a  soul  in  every  living  creature;  he  believes  in 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  throws  the  coqise  of 
his  beloved  into  the  Ganges  or  into  the  fire,  the  sooner  to  be  dissolved 
into  its  original  atoms  b}'  the  pure  elements.  The  "Nirvana,"  with 
the  ancient  Huddhists,  and  the  "Yogha"  with  the  Brahmans,  that 
is  to  say,  the  losing  of  the  individuality  in  contemplation — a  death- 
like state — being  with  him  the  noblest  aim  of  life  and  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity,  death  has  no  terrors  for  him : — he  flings  himself 
under  the  wheels  of  the  ti-iumphal  car  of  Shiva  at  Jaggernaut,  and 
the  widow  willingly  ascends  the  pile  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 
In  the  nature  around  him,  destruction  being  always  followed  by 
immediate  regeneration,  he  believes  creation  to  be  an  uninterrupted 
cycle  of  one  and  the  same  life,  only  changing  its  form ;  and  his  poets 
sing,  that 

"  Like  OS  men  throw  away  old  garments,  and  clothe  themselves  in  new  attire, 
Thus  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  migrates  into  another." 

Nature  being  to  the  Hindoo  the  incarnation  of  Godhead,  he  has 
a  deeply  reverential  feeling  for  it ;  and  adorns  his  works  of  art  with 
flowers  in  such  a  profusion,  that  man  and  his  actions  become  often 
only  accessories  of  this  adornment.  Still,  it  is  not  in  an  arbitrary 
way  that  he  sheds  his  flowers  on  poetry  and  sculpture ;  they  always 
have  a  deeper,  symbolical  meaning. 

During  the  inundations,  when  the  valley  of  Bengal  is  nearly  lost 
under  the  waters,  the  petals  of  the  Lotus  flower  alone  swimming  on 
the  waves,  bear  evidence  that  the  vital  powers  of  nature  have  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  floods.  This  flower  became,  therefore,  the 
symbol  of  life  and  of  creation :  it  is  the  throne  of  all  the  Gods,  and 
especially  of  Brahma  the  creator. 

The  representation  of  Kama,  the  God  of  Love,  is  one  of  the  most 
gracefully  symbolical  —  though  entirely  unplastic,  specimens  of 
Hindoo  imagination.  It  is  a  smiling  child  with  bow  and  arrows, 
riding  on  a  parrot.  The  bow  is  a  bent  sugar-cane  adorned  with 
flowers,  the  string  is  formed  by  a  row  of  flying  bees,  and  the  arrow- 
is  a  lily.  Thus  the  Ilindoo  tries  to  represent  the  gentleness  and  in- 
constancy, the  impudence  and  the  innocence,  the  sweetness  and  the 
stings,  of  love,  in  one  and  the  same  image. 
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In  the  same  symbolical  way,  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Pleasure 
is  the  Goddess  of  Nature ;  for,  Nature  is  always  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  always  natural.  She  is  the  wife  of  Shiva  —  the  God  of 
Destruction,  and  holds  a  flower  in  one  hand,  with  a  snake  coiled 
around  it:  since  pleasure  is  blended  with  danger,  as  life  and  beauty 
with  death. 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  Hindoo  Architecture,  nor  give  any 
details  of  the  wonders  of  the  cave-temples,  some  of  them  resembling 
our  churches  by  their  nave  and  aisles.  Space  forbids  me  to  speak  of 
the  colossal  tanks  in  the  south  surrounded  by  huge  buildings,  and 
adorned  by  grand  flights  of  steps ;  or  of  the  deep  wells  in  the  west, 
cut  into  the  rock  and  surmounted  by  a  series  of  galleries,  to  aiford 
cool  shade  in  that  hot  climate.  I  must  not  here  enumerate  their 
triumphal  monuments,  their  columns  decorated  with  reliefs,  their 
grand  arches  surmounted  by  statues.  Suflace  it  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  Hindoo  art,  through  all  the  epochs  of  its  history,  was  entirely 
indigenous  and  peculiar  to  the  peninsula.  The  great  palaces, 
temples,  and  tombs  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  bear  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  native  architecture,  being  themselves 
analogous  to  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  and  the  seraglios  of  Constantinople 
or  of  Moorish  Spain. 

The  character  of  Hindoo  sculpture  is  similar  to  Hindoo  poetry : 
it  is  eminently  feminine.  We  find  with  their  artists  always  a  deli- 
cate feeling  for  the  pleasant  and  graceful,  as  well  as  for  the  pompous 
and  adorned,  whilst  they  fail  in  their  attempts  at  grandeur,  —  being 
either  crushed  by  the  exuberance  of  the  decorative  element,  or  losing 
themselves  in  tasteless  and  adventurous  exaggeration.  Li  general, 
their  statues  and  reliefs  are  true  in  the  principal  forms,  and  soft  and 
elaborate  in  execution. 

The  sculptors  are  peculiarly  successful  in  rendering  the  expression 
of  deep  contemplation,  or  of  religious  devotion.  The  representa- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  of  the  greatest  sweetness ;  the  feminine 
passive  character  of  the  Hindoos  being  admirably  portrayed  in  their 
pleasant  simplicity.  But  when  a  God  is  to  be  drawn  in  action,  and 
his  power  to  be  symbolized,  the  artist  failed  in  his  task :  unable  to 
reproduce  superhuman  power  by  idealizing  the  human  form,  he 
betook  himself  to  unartistic  and  symbolical  methods,  as  by  multi- 
plying head  and  hands.  Such  symbolical  personifications  of  Godhead 
are  not  at  all  exclusively  Hindoo;  they  were  not  unknown  to  the 
mythology,  and  earlier  poets  of  Greece.  The  Giants,  with  their 
hundred  arms;  Geryon,  with  three  bodies;  and  Polyphemus,  with  his 
eye  on  the  forehead ;  are  subjects  of  art  as  unplastic  as  any  creatures 
of  Hindoo  imagination.   But  the  Greek  sculptors  avoided  to  represent 
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such  myths,  whcrcsis  the  Indian  artists  had  often  to  deal  with  them ; 
and  we  must  confess,  tliat  sonietinies  the)'  succeeded  in  conciliating 
lliem  with  good  taste,  hy  giving  prominence  to  the  principal  pure 
forms,  and  treating  the  monstrous  appendages  as  decorative  accesso- 
ries. Monstrosity  is,  on  the  wiiole,  not  the  principal  character  of 
Hindoo  art;  hut  monstrous  idols  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  European 
visitor  of  India  more  than  artistically-carved  statues;  he  buys  them 
and  carries  them  to  -the  West,  on  account  of  their  very  oddity. 
Hence,  our  public  collections  and  curiosity-shops  are  swamped  witli 
four-lianded  and  three-headed  monsters,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  fair  specimens  of  Hindoo  art,  though  they  have  given  rise  to 
the  general  belief  that  Ilindostan  has  no  art  worthy  to  be  noticed. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  is  the  case,  since  the  public  at 
large  —  let  us  boldly  avow  it,  —  cares  little  for  art:  how  then  should 
it  take  an  interest  in  an  art  founded  on  myths,  institutions,  and  a 
culture  which  lias  scarcely  any  affinity  with  our  own  civilization  ? 
The  few  scholars,  on  the  other  baud,  who  devote  their  time  to  the 
literature  of  Hindostan,  are  but  too  often  philologists,  without  any 
artistic  education.  We  have,  thercfoi'c,  no  publicatious  on  Hindoo 
art,  such  as  those  of  ChampoUion,  Kosellini,  and  Lepsius,  on  Egypt, 
or  of  Tcxicr,  Fiandin,  Botta,  and  Layard,  on  Persia  and  Assyria. 
The  most  iniportaut  sculptures  of  India  have  not  yet  been  copied; 
and  the  collections  brought  to  the  West  have  not  been  made  with 
tlie  view  of  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Hindoo  art 
in  its  dift'ereut  schools  and  epochs.  The  confusion  becomes  still 
greater,  by  the  fact  that  the  old  mj-thology  of  Brahmanism  has,  with 
a  few  slight  alterations,  remained  the  religion  of  the  population  down 
to  our  days.  Idols  are  cast  and  carved  continually,  and  their  barba- 
rous style  throws  discredit  on  the  better  specimens  of  former  ages. 
Our  knowledge  of  Lidian  art  is  only  fragmentary,  and  scarcely  autho- 
rizes us  to  assign  its  proper  position  to  every  monument,  either 
artistically  or  chronologically.  Still,  a  few  facts  are  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, to  serve  as  a  clue  in  the  labyrinth  of  Hindoo  art. 

The  rock-caves,  with  their  fantastic,  exuberant,  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  reliefs,  are  all  of  Buddhist  origin.  They  are  more  chaste 
in  style  than  the  idols  of  the  present  worshippers  of  Shiva;  and 
belong  to  a  period  of  Indian  history,  classical  for  art  and  poetry, 
from  500  B.C.,  to  about  300  a. d.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  it  is  the 
same  period  in  which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus,  and  the 
Roman  artists  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  flourished  in  Europe. 

Still  more  graceful,  and  more  serene,  are  the  Hindoo  sculptures  of 
the  isle  of  Java,  which  we  meet  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Boro- 
Bodo  and  Barandanum.  The  great  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  have  published  a  few  specimeus  of  those 
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Buddha. 


excellent  reliefs ;  which  may  be  placed  among  the  best  productions  of 

art.     The  following  drawing  of  a  colossal 
^*s-  91-  head  of  Buddha  [91]  =»  in  a  volcanic  stone, 

now  in  the  Glj-jitothec  of  Munich,  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  elegance  and  feminine 
character  of  those  sculptures. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  idols,  in  the  col- 
lection  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
East  India  House,  and  of  king  Louis  at 
Munich,  belong  to  another  style,  which 
we  call  the  florid  style,  characterized  in 
its  best  specimens  by  an  elaborate  ele- 
gance, and  often  by  affectation  of  sweet- 
ness, with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  which 
encumbers  the  figures.     Fig.  92,  from  a 
bronze  of  the  British  Museum,  representing  Lakshmi,  the  Goddess 
of  Beauty,  or  Hindoo  Venus,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  this  style ;  which  belongs  to  the  XVth  and 
XVItli  century  of  our  era,  and  is  still  imitated  by 
the  modern  artists  of  India.  There  are  some  rude 
figures,  of  an  entirely  different  style,  in  some 
of  the  Museums  of  Europe ;  and  again  others 
evidently  archaic  in  their  type :  still,  all  of  them 
are  characterized  by  the  same  long  pointed  nose, 
the  same  mild  eye,  and  the  same  sweetness  of 
expression  in  the  oval  face, — which  form  still  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  high   castes   of  Hin- 
dostan. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  see  a  school  of 
art,  so  eminently  feminine,  apply  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  more  martial  race  ;  trying  to  represent 
the  features  and  the  court-life  of  the  Turanian  Dj-uasties,  established 
in  the  XVH — X\'nith  century  all  over  the  peninsula.  The  minia- 
ture-paintings of  the  time  of  Shah  JehAn,  Jeh^ngir,  Akbar,  and  Au- 
rengzeb,  are  really  admirable.  Whether  they  represent  the  splendor 
of  a  gorgeous  court,  or  portray  scenes  of  domestic  life,  there  is  such  a 
gentle  delicacy  of  feeling  displayed  in  them,  such  a  modest  grace  in 
the  attitudes,  and  such  a  charm,  especially  in  the  female  forms,  that 
they  arc  as  pleasing,  even  to  i^uropean  taste,  as  the  tales  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  And  yet  there  is  no  perspective  to  be  met  with  in  those 
paintings  ;  the  manner  of  shading  the  figures  is  unnatural ;  the  cos- 
tume is  strange,  and  the  grouping  somewhat  awkivard.     All  this  is 
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eminently  Ilintloo ;  but  the  features  of  the  persons  represented  mark 

their  foroiu;n  oriirin.    The  liltcness  of  a  prince 

of  the  house  of  Tiniur  ['■'-],  prol):ibly  Darab 

the  brother  of  Aurengzcb,  on  a  sarilonyx- 

canioo  of  my  coUeetion,  shows  a  Turanian 

cast  of  features. 

Four  portraits  ofMohammedan  princes  and 
Ptate.siinen  in  India,  of  tlie  time  of  Aurenj;;- 
zeb  (1G58-1707), — selected  from  a  large  col- 
lection of  likenesses  painted  by  contempo- 
rary Hindoo  artists  and  now  adorning  my 
Indian  Museum — arc  most  remarkable  for 
their  excellent  cliaracterizutiou  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  the  Muslim  aristocracy  in  India, 
during  the  Xr\"IIth  century.  SiiAU  Jkiian 
[93],  the  Grand  Mogul  of  jJelhi,  from  16:28 
to  1658,  is  the  grandson  of  Akbar  the  Great,  who  was  grandson  to 
IJabur,  —  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mo- 
guls, which  gave  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  six  great  rulers  to  India,  from  1494  to 
1707.  Babur,  a  Turkoman  from  Ferghana, 
was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Timur-lcng ; 
and,  though  promiscuous  polygamy  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  national  type  of  any  race,  we  still 
behold,  in  this  portrait  of  Shah  Jehin,  the 
old  Turanian  character,  resembling  the  por- 
traits of  the  Parthian  kings. 

KiiAxKnAXX.\,  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Sultan  of  Beejapoorc  in  the  Dekhan,  is  a  Ta- 
niul  convert  to  Islam.  [See  his  portrait,  slightly  enlarged,  tinted  to 
give  the  color  of  his  skin,  in  Gliddon's  "  Ethnographic  Tableau"  (No. 
46,  Hindoo,)  at  the  end  of  this  volume.]  He  represents  the  aboriginal 
negroid  [Dravidian)  race  of  the  southern  table-lands  of  Ilindostiln ;  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Brahman  race  of  the  Gangetic  valley — 
which  is  not  aboriginal,  but  a  conquering  race  coming  originallv  from 
beyond  tlic  Hindoo  Kush,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Arians  of  Persia. 

Khan  Khdnna's  Chief,  Mahm(!)OD  Adil  Shah  [94],  of  Beejapoore, 
claimed  descent  from  the  present  Osmanlees.  His  ancestor,  Yus.^uf 
Khan  (loOl),  founder  of  the  empire  of  Beejapoore,  having  been 
the  son  of  Sultan  Amurath  H.,  of  Anatolia,  his  round  Turanian  skull 
is  still  more  characteristic  than  that  of  Shah  Jchan. 

Shah  Miuza  [as  such  he  stands  in  the  "Ethnograpliic  Talileau," 
(No.  23,  Uzbek  Tatar)'],  the  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
is  an  Uzbek  Tartar:  and  Mollah  RCkha  [95],  his  chief  clerk,  cannot 
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disown  his  Arab  descent ;  the  cunning  She- 
mitic  features  are  uumistakeable.  McsA 
Khan,  [96]  the  Affghan  General-in-Chief  of 
Golconda,  is  stamped  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  his  race.  We  see  in  this  remark- 
able assemblage  of  the  statesmen  of  Gol- 
conda, under  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abd-Al- 
lahKobcha,  (about  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth 
century,)  all  the  elements  of  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  Hindostan.  Whoever  has  lived 
for  a  while  in  India  will  recognise  in  them 
the  most  characteristic  types  of  Islamite 
aristocracy  in  the  Dekhan,  as  it  is  still  seen 
at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam. 

The  European  conquest  of  India  has  not  improved  art  among  the 
natives.  Ti-ying  to  imitate  their  Eui'opean  lords,  and  struck  vdth  the 
peculiar  effect  of  light  in  our  drawings  and  paintings,  the  Hindoo 
painters  have  lost  the  traditions  of  their  own  art,  and  are  lapsing 
into  barbarism,  wherever  the  contact  with  Europeans  is  great — for 
instance,  in  Bengal:  whilst  the  painters  of  the  Dekhan  are  somewhat 
better,  though  not  equal  to  the  masters  who  produced  those  miniature- 
likenesses,  &c.,  of  the  greater  time  of  the  Grand  Moguls. 

The  preliminary  remark,  that  we  do  not  know  sufficiently  the  monu- 
ments of  Hindostan  to  characterize  the  difterent  schools  and  epochs 
of  art,  applies  with  still  stronger  force  to  the  peninsula  east  of  the 
Ganges.  We  know,  however,  the  monotonous  statues  of  Buddlia, 
cai-ved  and  cast  by  the  artists  of  Birma,  well  enough  to  see  that  Bir- 
mese  art  is  clumsier  than  Indian ;  whilst  the  features  of  the  statues 
are  altogether  different  from  the  Hindoo  cast.  As  to  Siara  and 
Cochin-China,  concerning  their  art,  we  were  unable  to  get  any  tacts 
whatever.  These  countries  are  visited  only  hj  a  few  merchants  and 
missionaries,  who  ignore  art.     China  is  by  far  better  known,  in  this 
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respect,  than  the  Malay  poninsiila  uud  its  adjacent  countries ;  and 
deserves  tlie  attention  of  the  etlmologist  and  philosoplier,  kIhco  it  is 
the  country  wliere  the  Yellow-race  has  developed  itself  on  founda- 
tions entirely  peculiar  and  entirely  indii;;enous.  In  China  all  the  citi- 
zens are  politically  equal :  lenjally  there  are  neither  patricians,  nor 
slaves,  nor  si'rt's ;  neither  privileged  nor  unprotected  classes  in  the 
country.  Tiie  priests  form  no  hierarchy,  the  otHcials  are  not  chosen 
from  amonj;  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  The  Yellow-race  has  not  been 
trained  by  theocracy,  nor  ennobled  by  chivalry.  From  the  very 
earliest  times,  we  find  with  the  Chinese  a  thorough  centralization;  a 
well-organized  bureaucracy,  open  to  competition  ;  a  paternal  despot- 
ism, carefully  superintending,  regulating,  repressing  and  suppressing 
the  moral  exertions  of  the  people,  and  providing  that  nobody  should 
aspire  to  a  position  to  which  he  bas  not  become  entitled  by  his  train- 
ing, and  his  degrees  taken  at  the  regular  examination.  The  emperor 
sits  on  the  throne  as  the  incarnation  of  sober  common  sense ;  the  priest 
is  the  servant  of  the  state ;  the  church  and  school  are  police-establisb- 
ments,  by  which  the  Chinese  is  taught  blindly  to  respect  authority, 
officials,  "law  and  order,"  and  to  which  every  child  is  sent  to  learn 
practical  sciences.  In  fact,  it  is  the  system  of  patriarchal,  enlight- 
ened, absolutism, — so  much  praised  by  the  statesmen  of  continental 
Europe,  and  many  self-called  "radicals"  of  England;  the  system  of 
a  nobility  of  merit  and  office;  of  centralized  functionarism ;  of  select 
committees  and  boards  of  inquiry  ;  of  orders  in  council,  and  volumi- 
nous instructions  for  the  people  how  to  behave  so  as  to  become  happy ; 
of  checks  and  counter-checks;  of  spies  and  denunciations;  of  police 
regulations  and  vexations.  In  short,  China  is  the  country  of  enlight- 
enment, of  equality,  ami  of  the  bamboo, — paternally  applied  to  every- 
body, from  the  prime  minister  to  the  humblest  tiller  of  the  ground. 
These  institutions  show  clearly  that  the  Chinese  is  endowed  with 
a  sober  and  dry  imagination,  that  cold  reason  predominates,  and  that 
the  creative  power  is  scarcely  developed  in  him.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  reverie,  depth  of  feeling,  and  philosophical  research,  are 
unknown  to  his  literature.  His  artists  never  attempted  to  create  an 
ideal:  they  are  materialists  and  fiat  imitators  of  nature,  struck 
rather  by  the  difference  than  the  affinity  of  forms ;  their  aim  is  there- 
fore always  the  characteristical,  not  the  beautiful.  This  tendency 
leads  them  to  exaggeration  and  caricature.  Imitating  nature  in  a 
servile  manner,  the  picturesque  is  much  more  in  their  way  than  the 
sculptural ;  the  naked  form  remained  altogether  misunderstood  by 
them.  They  do  not  see  and  copy  the  principal  outlines,  but  the 
accidental  details :  the  wrinkles,  the  hair,  or  the  swelling  of  the 
muscles.  As  to  drapery,  they  imitate  principally  its  folds,  and  seem 
to  forget  that  they  cover  a  body. 
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In  regard  to  the  materials  employed  by  the  Chinese  artist,  we 
find  that  he  excels  in  casting  of  metals,  and  that  no  stone  is  so  hard 
as  to  deter  him  by  technical  difficulties  from  employing  it.  He 
carves  in  wood  and  ivory,  he  chisels  the  marble,  he  cuts  the  gem,  he 
moulds  the  clay,  he  makes  the  best  pottery.  Wood-cutting  and  litho- 
o'raphy  were  indigenous  in  China,  long  before  Europe  knew  them. 

We  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that  all  the  materials,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  workmanship  of  the  West,  are  known  among 
the  Yellow-race;  and  that  in  skill  and  industry  the  son  of  the  Celes- 
tial empire  surpasses  the  Japetide.  But  how  to  deal  artistically  with 
a  material,  how  to  combine  it  with,  and  make  it  subservient  to, 
the  idea  of  the  work  of  art,  this  remained  an  unsolved  problem  to 
the  Chinaman.  Seduced  by  his  mechanical  slcill,  he  seeks  the 
highest  aim  of  art  in  overcoming  practical  difficulties :  accordingly, 


Fig.  97. 


Fi2.  98. 


Chinese  cameo,  (PuUzky  Coll.). 


Cejuesk  God. 


he  delights  in  treating  his  material  in  the  most  unsuitable  way, — 
transforming  ivory  into  lace;  or  sculpturing,  from  hard  stone,  figures 
covered  with  a  net  of  unbroken  meshes.  He  startles  the  mind  by 
the  patience  with  which  he  makes  artistical  puzzles,  instead  of  ex- 
citing the  imagination  by  the  composition,  and  creating  delight 
through  the  purity  and  beauty  of  forms. 

The  preceding  two  heads  give  an  idea  of  the  type  of  the  Tellow- 
race  and  its  art.  Fig.  97  is  the  smiling  portrait  of  a  high  functionary, 
from  a  cameo  in  my  collection.  Fig.  98,  the  head  of  the  frowning 
God  of  the  Polar  star,  comes  from  a  statuette  in  the  British  ^luseum. 
Both  of  them  are  intensely  characteristic  specimens  of  an  art  never 
influenced  by  foreign  agencies ;  and  scarcely  showing  any  affinity 
with  the  sculptures,  either  of  om*  classical  western,  or  of  the  conter- 
minous Hindoo  civilization. 

F.  P. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   CRANIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   RACES  OF   MEN. 

BY  J.  AITKEN   MEIQS,  M.D, 

UBUUAN  or  TIU   iCADtVT  OF  KATDKAL   aCUKCIS  Or  POIUDELFnU,  FELLOW  OF  THS  COLLEOE  OF  FBTSICIARS,   in. 


HiSSRS.  NOTT  AND  Gliddon  : 

My  Dear  Sirs. — In  answer  to  yonr  very  polite  request  of  June  14th,  that  I  should 
fUmish  you  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  Human 
Cramttcojn/,  and  the  intimate  and  important  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  great  problems 
of  Ethnology,  I  send  you  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  you  must  receive  cum  grano 
talis,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  drawn  up  during  the  hot  and  oppressive  nights  of  mid- 
summer, and  amidst  the  exacting  interruptions  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  practice 
of  my  profession. 

Having,  as  you  are  aware,  devoted  some  portion  of  my  leisure  time,  during  the  summer 
of  1855,  to  arranging  and  classifying  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Morton, 
preparatory  to  issuing  a  fourth  edition  of  the  Catalogue  (the  MS.  of  which  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  December  last),  I  have  thought  proper  to  embody 
in  this  sketch  some  notice  of  the  additions  and  changes  which  this  Collection  has  under- 
gone since  the  demise  of  its  illustrious  founder.  In  attempting  to  set  forth,  in  a  general 
way,  the  cranial  characters  which  differentiate  the  Races  of  Men,  I  have  indicated  the 
true  value,  not  only  of  the  Collection  itself,  but  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  M.  also.  For  by 
determining  those  constant  differences  which  constitute  typical  forms  of  crania,  we  esta- 
blish the  fundamental,  anatomical  facts  or  principles  upon  which  a  true  classification  of  the 
human  family  must  be  erected. 

In  the  treatment  of  my  subject,  you  will  observe  that  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  carefully  and  designedly  abstaining  from  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  upon  the  prematurely,  and  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  unwisely 
mooted  questions  of  the  origin  and  primitive  affiliations  of  man.  Not  a  little  study  and 
reflection  incline  me  to  the  belief  that  long  years  of  severe  and  earnest  research  are  yet 
necessary  before  we  can  pronounce  authoritatively  upon  these  ultimate  and  perplexing 
problems  of  Ethnology. 

Very  truly  yours,  &c., 
PuiLAD.,  Dkceubrr.,  1856.  J.  AITKEN  MEIGS. 
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"  How  much  may  the  anatomist  see  in  the  mere  skull  of  man !  How  much 
more  the  physiognomist !  And  how  much  the  most  the  anatomist,  who  is  a 
physiognomist !  I  blush  when  I  think  how  much  I  ought  to  know,  and  of 
how  much  I  am  ignorant,  while  writing  on  a  part  of  the  body  of  man  which 
is  so  superior  to  all  that  science  has  yet  discovered — to  all  belief,  to  all 
conception ! 

"I  consider  the  system  of  the  bones  as  the  great  outline  of  man,  and  the 
skull  as  the  principal  part  of  that  system." 

Lavatek,  Ussays  on  Physiognomy, 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  and  carefully  conducted  inquiry  into  the  cranial 
characteristics  of  the  races  of  men,  constitutes  a  subject  as  unlimited 
in  its  extent  and  variety,  as  it  is  important  in  its  results.  Such  an 
inquiry  is  essentially  the  zoological  consideration  of  man,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  consideration  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  great 
animal  series,  and  the  consequent  application  to  him  of  those  funda^ 
mental  laws  which  concern  the  subordination  of  parts,  and  the  esta- 
blishment and  correlation  of  specific  forms. 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry,  is  the  determination  of  those  dif- 
ferences by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the 
human  cranium  and  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Lawrence 
long  ago  indicated,  in  his  valuable  Lectures,  the  importance  of  this 
procedure.  "As  the  monkey-race,"  says  he,  "approach  the  nearest 
to  man  in  structure  and  actions,  and  their  forms  are  so  much  like 
the  human,  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  epithet,  anthropo- 
morphous, we  must  compare  them  to  man,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
specific  characters  of  the  latter;  and  we  must  institute  this  com- 
parison particularly  with  those  called  orang-outangs."'  Such  a 
comparison  between  the  cranium  of  a  negro  and  that  of  a  gorilla, 
has  been  admirably  drawn  by  Prof.  Owen.^  The  second  step  leads 
to  a  recognition  of  the  points  of  difierence  and  resemblance  between 
the  crania  of  the  various  groups  composing  the  human  family.  iN'ow 
in  elucidating  these  resemblances  and  difierences,  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  anthi'opology,  or  man  zoologically  considered.  But  our 
•  cranioscopy,  to  be  properly  initiative  or  introductory  to  anthro- 
pology, must  be  comparative,  —  not  humanly  comparative  only,  but 
zoologically.  In  other  words,  as  naturalists  —  using  that  term  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense — we  must  recognize  the  commence- 

1  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natm-al  History  of 
Man.     By  Wm.  Lawrence,  F.R.S.     London,  1848,  p.  88. 

»  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Osteological  Series  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.     II.  785.     1853. 
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moiit  of  cranioscopy  in  tlie  lower  series.  If  we  first  compare  the 
crania  of  the  kiwcst  typos  of  man  with  the  most  anthropoid  of  tliose 
of  the  monkey  group,  and  tlion  careful l^-  observe  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  so-called  superior  and  inferior  forms  of  each 
group,  respectively,  and  finally  compare  these  relations  together,  wo 
commence  our  studies  properly.  For  in  so  doing,  we  in  reality 
study  the  extent,  nature,  and  significance  of  the  wide  gap  which 
appears  ctfeetually  to  separate  man  from  the  brute  creation.  I  say, 
appears  —  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  inasmuch  as  in  nature's  plan  there 
znay  be  no  gap  at  all ;  the  intervening  forms  may  have  become 
extinct,  they  may,  unknown  to  us,  be  living  in  some  unexplored 
regions  of  the  earth  ;  or  they  may  yet  appear,  at  some  future  period, 
to  substantiate  that  harmonious  and  succcssional  unity  which  seems 
to  underlie  the  entire  system  of  the  universe. 

In  the  accompanying  table  will  be  found  a  series  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  juvenile,  or  immature,  and  adult  skulls  of  the  anthropo- 
morphous monkeys,  the  adult  or  permanent  forms  of  the  lower  types 
both  of  men  and  monkeys,  and,  lastly,  a  well-known  representation 
of  the  highest  form  of  the  "human  head  divine,"  —  all  ari'anged  in 
conformity  with  what  appears  to  be  the  indication  of  nature.  Such 
an  arrangement  shows  us,  at  a  glance,  that  among  the  different  tribes 
of  monkeys,  as  among  the  various  races  of  men,  there  arc  numerous 
t}i)es  or  forms  of  skull ;  that  for  each  of  these  natural  groups,  there 
is  a  gradation  of  cranial  forms ;  that  the  greatest  resemblances  be- 
tween tlie  two  gi'oups  —  resemblances  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
transitionary  or  connecting  link  as  a  part  of  nature's  plan — are  to  be 
sought  for  in  or  between  the  lower  types  of  each,  and  not  between 
the  lowest  man  and  highest  monkey,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  that 
the  undeveloped  crania  of  the  Chimpanzee,  Orang,  and  other  higher 
types  of  monkeys,  more  closelj'  resemble  the  human  form  than  when 
fully  evolved;  that  for  each  of  the  lower  human  tA"pes  of  skull,  there 
appears  to  exist  among  the  monkeys  a  rude  representative,  which 
seems  remotely  and  imperfectly  to  anticipate  the  typical  idea  of  the 
former,  and  to  bear  to  it  a  certain  ill-defined  relation ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  best  formed  humaipi  skull  stands  immensely  removed  from 
the  most  perfectly  elaborated  monkey  cranium. 

From  the  comparative  methods  above  referred  to,  Ave  learn  that 
the  human  head  differs  from  that  of  the  brute  creation  in  many  im- 
portant respects, — such  as  the  proportion  between  the  size  and  areas 
of  the  cranium  and  face,  the  relative  situation  of  the  fiice,  the  direc- 
tion and  prominence  of  the  maxillte,  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
occipital  foramen,  the  proportion  of  the  facial  to  the  cranial  half  of 
the  occipito-mental  diameter,  in  the  absence  of  the  os  inter-maxillare, 
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in  the  number,  situation,  and  di- 
rection of  the  teeth,  &c.    These  are 
a  few  of  the  ditferential  elements 
which  separate  man  from  the  quad- 
rumana,  and   the  various   genera 
and  species  of  (lie  hitter  from  eacli 
other.    But  the  chief  value  of  these 
o.steologieal  differentia  lies  in  their 
perfect  ajiplicaljility  to  man,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  enable 
us  to  distinguish  between  the  vari- 
ous  human   types.     Thus,  in  the 
best  developed  and  most  intellec- 
tual races,  the  supra-orbital  ridge 
is   smooth,  well   carved,  and   not 
much  developed;   as  we  descend 
towards  the  lower  t_y7)cs,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  until,  in 
the  African  and  Australian  heads, 
it  has  attained  its  maximum  de- 
velopment.     In   the   Orang,   this 
feature  begins  to  assume  a  greater 
importance,  while  in  the  Chimpan- 
zee, its  enormous  size  renders  it  a 
characteristic  mark.     Here,  then, 
is  the  evidence,  to  some  extent,  of 
gradation,  in  a  seemingly  exclusive 
ethnographic  mark,  whose  signifi- 
cance is  elucidated  by  a  resort  to 
anthropology.    Again,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  certain  adult  animal 
characters  appear  in  man  during 
the  foetal  period  only.      Thus,  in 
some  mammals,  as  the  Rodentia 
and  Marsupialia,  we  find,  as  a  per- 
manent feature,  an  inter-parietal 
bone.     In  man,  the  occipital  bono 
consists,   at  birth,   of  four  parts, 
which  are  not  consolidated   until 
about    the    fifth    or    sixth    year. 
Each  of  these  parts  is  developed 
from  distinct  ossific  centres.    For 
the  posterior  or  proral  portion,  an- 
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atomists  generally  recognise  four  such  centres,  arranged  in  pairs,  the 
two  lower  uniting  first,  and  afterwards  the  two  upper,  so  that,  be- 
tween this  superior  and  inferior  poi-tion,  a  line  of  demarcation 
—  sutura  proi're  —  remains  \intil  the  time  of  birth.  According  to 
ileckel,  the  superior  portion  is  developed  from  two  bony  puncta. 
In  consequence  of  this  distinct  ossification,  the  superior  angle  of 
the  OS  occipitis  continues  as  a  separate  piece  dm-ing  intra-uterine 
life,  as  was  long  ago  noticed  and  described  by  Gerard  Blasius, 
in  his  work  {Atiatome  Contracta)  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1666. 
The  interest  attached  to  this  embryonic  feature  arises  from  its  re- 
markable persistence  as  a  tiiangular  inter-parietal  or  supra-occipital 
bone,  in  juvenile  Peruvian  skulls,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  F.  Bel- 
lamy, in  a  paper  read  before  the  K'aturalists'  Society  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  aftenvards  by  Dr.  Tschudi,  in  a  paper  on  the  ancient 
Peruvians.^  Dr.  Minchin,  in  a  recent  highly  philosophical  article, 
entitled,  Contrihutions  to  Cr an iologt/,*  -while  contending  for  the  central 
or  vertical  origin  of  the  bi-pai-ietal  bones,  is  disposed  to  question  the 
existence  of  this  supernumerary  bone  as  an  ordinary  normal  condi- 
tion of  foetal  life.  However,  his  argument  on  this  special  point  is  by 
no  means  conclusive.  The  os  inter-maxillare,  found  in  some  of  the 
Quadrumana  as  a  permanent  character,  has  also  been  demonstrated 
as  a  transitional  mark  in  the  human  eraliryo.'  Did  my  space  permit, 
other  examples  might  be  given,  illustrative  of  the  value  of  human 
embryology  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  specific  and  generic  cha- 
racters of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  want  of  information,  such  as  above  set  forth,  led  Monboddo 
and  Rousseau,  men  of  undoubted  learning,  to  speak  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  genus  Homo  to  the  Quadrumana  in  terms  conti-adictory 
to  all  correct  anatomy  and  physiologj%  "  H  est  bien  demontre,"  says 
Rousseau,  "que  le  Singe  n'est  pas  une  variety  de  I'Homme,  non 
seulement  parcequ'il  est  prive  de  la  faculte  de  parler,  mais,  surtout, 
parcequ'on  est  sur  que  son  espece  n'a  point  la  faculte  de  se  perfec- 
tionner,  qui  est  le  eai-actere  specifique  de  1' espece  humaiue;  —  expe- 
riences qui  ne  paroissent  pas  avoir  ^t^  faites,  sur  le  Pongoa  et 
rOurang-Outang,  avec  assez  de  soin,  pour  en  tirer  la  meme  conclu- 
sion."* Monboddo,  less  cautious,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  specific 
identity  of  man  and  the  orang.  Even  White,  not  properly  under- 
standing Nature's  method  in  that  "Gradation"  upon  which  he  wrote, 

>  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1844,  p.  252. 
*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.,  1856. 

'  See  some  remarks  on  the  inter-maxillary  bone,  by  Prof.  Leidy,  in  Quain  and  Sharpey't 
IJuman  Anatomy,  1st  Anier.  Edit.,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 
o  Di'icours  snr  les  Causes,  &c.,  note  10. 
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speaks  of  the  orang  as  having  the  person,  manner,  and  actions  of 
man.' 

Still  higher  and  more  complex  propositions  engage  the  attention 
of  the  cranioscopist.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  skull  as  a  whole, 
and  what  is  the  nature  respectively  of  its  different  parts  ?  Why 
should  it  be  composed  of  22  bones,  and  no  more  ?  "W^iat  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sutures,  and  what  their  relation  to  individual  and 
race  forms  of  the  skull  ?  "\Miat  are  the  relations  of  the  cranium  to 
the  bony  skeleton  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  delicate  organ  of 
thought  and  sensation,  which  it  encloses,  on  the  other?  What  are 
the  laws  of  its  development  ?  AMien  has  it  obtained  its  full  growth, 
and  what  are  the  indications  of  this  fact  ?  Is  this  period  the  same 
in  all  the  varieties  of  men  ?  Does  the  cranium  give  form  to  the 
brain,  or,  vice-versa,  does  the  latter  mould  the  former  to  itself? 
What  are  the  relations  of  cranial  form  to  mental  and  moral  mani- 
festations,— "  to  capability  of  civilization,  and  actual  progress  in  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  government,  &c.  ?"  Is  there  one,  or  are  there  many 
primitive  cranial  types  or  forms?  If  one,  how  have  originated  the 
distinctions  which  we  now  perceive  ?  K  many,  what  are  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  the  primitive  forms  ?  Are  these  peculiari- 
ties primordial  and  constant,  or  can  they  be  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  external  causes  ?  To  what  extent  is  the  form  of 
the  cranium  modified  by  climatic  conditions,  habits  of  life,  age,  sex, 
intermarriage,  &c.  ?  Does  intellectual  cultivation  modify  the  form 
of  the  skull  ?  Can  acquired  modifications  of  cranial  foraa  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily  ?  K  so,  what  are  the  laws  of  this  transmission  ? 
Is  there  for  skull-forms,  as  Flourens  has  said  of  races,  "  an  art  of 
preserving  their  purity,  of  modifying  them,  altering  and  producing 
new  ones  ?"'  Are  the  few  leading  cranial  tj^es  which  we  at  present 
encounter  in  the  human  family,  primarj'  results  of  certain  cosmo- 
gonic  causes,  which  ceased  to  act  the  moment  after  their  formation  ; 
OJ",  are  they  the  secondar}',  or  even  tertiaiy  and  quateruai-y  results, 
as  Count  de  Gobineau  supposes,  of  the  intermixture  of  races,  occur- 
ring at  periods  antedating  all  historical  and  monumental  record  ?' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  questions  which  arise  from  a  though t- 
ful  examination  of  the  human  cranium, — questions  which  I  indicate 
here,  rather  as  exemplifying  the  scope  and  philosophical  character  of 
cranioscopy,  than  with  the  view  of  answering  them  in  detail.     In- 

'  An  Account  of  the  Regular  Gradation  in  Man,  and  in  diflFerent  Animals  and  Vegetables, 
&c.     By  Chas.  White.     London,  1799. 

'  De  rinstinct  ct  de  I'lntelligcnce  des  Animaux,  par  V.  Flourens:  3mo  Edit.,  Paris,  1851, 
p.  121. 

•  Essai  BUT  rin^galit4  des  Races  Hamaincs,  par  M.  A.  de  Gobineau:  Paris,  IR.'i.l,  vol.  1. 
p.  245. 
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deed,  such  an  attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  would 
be  premature,  and  therefore  liable  to  the  errore  inseparable  from 
hasty  examinations.  Some  of  these  questions,  it  is  true,  have  al- 
ready been  answered  ;  some  are  being  solved  even  now ;  while  others, 
such  as  the  law  of  divergent  forms,  are  professedly  among  the  most 
obscure  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  scientific  inquirj-.  I^everthe- 
less,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  brief  and  general  analj-sis 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  subjects,  as  the  best  method 
of  showing  the  importance  of  this  newest  of  the  sciences,  its  nature 
and  power,  the  methods  of  procedure  adopted,  and  the  results  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flow  from  its  cultivation.  And  I 
do  this  designedly,  for  I  have  been  actuated,  in  contributing  this 
paper  to  a  popular  scientific  work,  with  the  desire  of  presenting  a 
novel,  and  with  me,  favorite  study,  in  its  proper  light  before  the  peo- 
ple, hoping  thereby  to  arrest  the  progress  of  certain  ill-founded  sus- 
picions, which,  in  some  quarters,  have  sprung  up  as  the  result  of  a 
fear  that  the  inquiry  was  detrimental,  instead  of  advantageous,  to  the 
best  interests  of  man. 

Cranioscopy  is  a  new  science.  Dating  from  the  time  of  Blumen- 
BACU,  with  whom  it  fairly  begins,  it  is  scarcely  70  years  old ;  and  its 
cultivators,  even  at  the  present  moment,  number  but  a  few  names. 
Indeed,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid,  in  general,  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,  that  we  find  Lawrence,  so  late  as  the  summer  of 
1818,  expressing  himself  in  the  following  words:'"  "Accurate,  beau- 
tiful, and  expensive  engravings  have  been  executed  of  most  objects 
in  natural  history,  of  insects,  bnds,  plants :  splendid  and  costly  pub- 
lications have  been  devoted  to  small  and  apparently  insignificant  de- 
partments of  this  science ;  yet  the  difiereut  races  of  man  have  hardly, 
in  anj'  instance,  been  attentively  investigated,  described,  or  compjared 
together:  no  one  has  approximated  and  sui-veyed  in  conjunction 
their  structure  and  powers :  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  delineate 
them,  I  will  not  say  on  a  large  and  comprehensive,  but  not  even  on 
a  small  and  contracted  scale ;  nobody  has  ever  thought  it  woilh  while 
to  bestow  on  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  several  varieties  of  man 
one-tenth  of  the  laljor  and  expense  which  have  been  lavished  again 
and  again  on  birds  of  paradise,  pigeons,  parrots,  humming-birds, 
beetles,  spiders,  and  many  other  such  objects.  Even  intelligent  and 
scientific  travellers  have  too  often  thrown  away  on  dress,  arms,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  buildings,  landscapes,  and  obscure  antiquities,  the 
utmost  luxury  of  engraving  and  embellishment,  neglecting  entirely 
the  being,  witliout  reference  to  whom,  none  of  these  objects  possess 
either  value  or  interest.     In  many  very  expensive  works,  one  is  dis- 

'»  Op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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appointed  at  meeting,  in  long  succession,  witli  prints  of  costumes  — 
Bumiuor  dresses  and  winter  drosses,  court  and  common  dresses — the 
wearer,  in  the  meantime,  being  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  immortal 
historian  of  nature  seems  to  have  alluded  to  this  strange  neglect  in 
observing,  '  quelqn'  interet  que  nous  ayons  a  nous  connaitre  nous 
niemcs,  je  no  sais  .si  nous  ne  connaissous  pas  mieux  tout  ce  qui  n'est 
pas  nous.'"  Indeed,  whether  we  investigate  the  physical  or  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  we  recognize  at  every  step  the  limited  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  and  arc  obliged  to  confess  that  ignorance  which  a  Rous- 
seau and  a  Buftbn  have  not  been  ashamed  to  avow."  —  "The  most 
useful,  and  the  least  successfully  cultivated  of  all  knowledge,  is  that 
of  man ;  and  the  description  on  tlic  temple  of  Delphi  {Vvu6i  (tsawov) 
contained  a  more  important  and  diffictdt  precept  than  all  the  books 
of  the  moralists."'^  Twelve  years  after  this  was  written,  we  behold 
Dr.  Morton  compelled  to  conclude  a  lecture  upon  "  The.  different 
Forms  of  the  Skull  as  exhibited  in  the  Five  Races  of  3Ien,"  without 
being  able  to  present  to  his  audience  either  a  Mongolian  or  a  Malay 
skull. '^  Our  surprise  at  this  will  be  somewhat  lessened,  however, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that,  at  this  time,  the  celebrated  Blu- 
menbaehian  collection  contained  but  65  skulls.  And  now,  in  1856, 
we  are  again  reminded,  by  a  British  ethnographer,  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  study  of  cranioscopical  science.  "It  is  truly  surpri- 
sing," says  Davis,  "how  great  the  destniction  of  human  crania, 
all-important  for  our  design,  has  been,  and  how  rapidly  all  such 
genuine  remains  of  the  Britons,  Romans,  and  Anglo-Saxons  are  now 
escaping  from  the  grasp  of  science.  The  progressive  enclosure  of 
our  wild  tracts,  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  more  perfect  agriculture,  have  in  modern  times  destroyed  multi- 
tudes of  the  oldest  sepulchres,  and  all  that  they  contained.  And  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  researches  of  antiquaries,  who  have  opened 
barrows  and  excavated  cemeteries  with  inquiring  eyes,  have  been 
almost  equally  fatal  to  the  cranial  remains  of  their  occupants.  Arras, 
personal  ornaments,  and  other  relics  deposited  with  the  dead,  have 
generally  engrossed  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tender  and 
fragile  bones  of  their  possessors.""    Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 

"  Bnffon,  "De  la  Nature  do  I'Homme,"  Histoire  Natnrelle  G^n^rale  et  Particuliire.  Paris, 
1749,  T.  2,  p.  429. 

"  Discours  sor  I'lnegalit^ ;  Preface. 

"  Letter  to  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol 
ii.,  New  York,  1818,  p.  217. 

"  Crania  Britannica.  Delineations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Skulls  of  the  Early  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Islands;  together  with  Notice?  of  their  other  Remains.  By  J  Rarnar'i  Davis; 
M.  R.  P.  S.,  F.  8.  A.,  etc.,  and  John  Thurnam,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.  Lon<ion,  1856,  Decade 
I.,  p.  2.     Judging  truiii  the  first  decade,  thin  adinintbli:  worli  p^umil^es.  when  completed,  to 
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however,  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  the  labors  of  Blumenbach. 
Morton,  Prichard,  Lawrence,  Retzius,  Nilsson,  and  others,  have 
at  length  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Thesaurus  Ethnologicus, 
consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  well-aseei-tained  facts  waiting  thf 
application  of  more  efficient  methods  of  generalization. 

Again,  the  novelty  of  the  science,  the  startling  character  of  some 
of  its  propositions,  and  the  unfortunate  errors  which  have  been  foisted 
upon  it  by  certain  hasty  theorizers,  whose  speculative  zeal  has  outrun 
the  slow  accumulation  of  facts ;  and  its  apparent  relation  to  a  dubious 
science,''^  have  all  conspired  to  bring  the  cranioscopical  department  of 
Human  ilSTatural  History  into  disrepute.  But  its  political  importance 
alone  outweighs  these  errors ;  for  amidst  its  manifold  details  we  must 
seek  for  the  reasons  of  the  diversities  so  evident  in  the  human  family ; 
the  extent,  permanence,  and  meaning  of  these  diversities ;  and  the 
best  means  of  harmonizing  the  discrepancies  in  modes  of  thought 
and  action  flowing  therefrom.  It  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  societarj' 
condition  of  man  by  appealing  to  a  correct  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  the  zoological  laws  based  upon  these.  Ifot  a  few  ethnologists 
have  indicated  its  importance  in  their  writings.  Thus  Courtet  de 
Lisle"^  attempts  —  and  I  think  successfully  —  to  show  that  Political 
Economy  is  necessarily  founded  upon  our  science.  Knox"  and 
Ellis'*  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  its  political  significance,  while  the 
Count  de  Gobineau"  seeks  in  it  the  solution  of  those  sudden  and 
apparently  inexplicable  changes  which  have  given  to  European  his- 
tory so  enigmatical  a  character.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  the  connection  here  attempted  to  be  established  is  a  perfectly 
logical  one.     K  the  acts  of  an  individual  are  to  a  considerable  extent 

constitute  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Ethnography  that  has  appeared  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Crania  ^gyptiaca  of  Morton.  The  text  betrays  evidence  of  much  thought, 
extensive  research,  and  critical  observation  of  a  high  character,  while  the  numerous 
lithographic  representations  of  ancient  British  and  Roman  Crania  are  executed  in  the  finest 
style  of  art. 

15  The  fundamental  propositions  of  Phrenology  are  equally  true  of  Craniosoopy.  Of  the 
truth  of  these  propositions,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Pathology,  all  tend  to  substantiate  the  multiple  character  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  brain,  and  demonstrate  that  mind  is  not  only  connected  vrith  brain,  but  connected 
with  a  particular  portion  of  it.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  general  adaptation 
of  the  skull  to  its  contents.  Thus  mind,  brain,  and  cranium  are  connected.  Thus  far 
science  confirms  Phrenology;  but  in  the  "mapping-out  details,"  to  which  the  followers  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  so  unwarrantably  resorted.  Phrenology  is  no  longer  a  science. 

'8  La  Science  Politique  fondle  sur  la  Science  de  I'Homme,  &c.,  par  V.  Courtet  de  Lisle. 
Paris,  1838. 

"  The  Races  of  Men:  a  Fragment,  by  Robert  Knox,  M.  D.,  &c.  Amcr.  Edit.,  Philada., 
1850. 

"  Irish  Ethnology,  Socially  and  Politically  Considered,  by  Geo.  Ellis.    Dublin,  1852. 

u  Op.  cit. 
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the  outward  expressions,  or  functional  manifestations  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  if  the  acts  of  a  societj'  are  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
acts  of  its  niombors,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  civil  historj- 
of  a  nation  in  groat  measure  arises  from,  and  is  dejiondent  upon,  the 
natural  or  physical  charactei*s  of  its  citizens.  Thus,  then,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  poIygaTny  of  the  Orient,  the  cannibalism  of  the 
ISouth  Sua  Islands,  the  ditlcrences  between  the  civilizations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  between  tlie  artistic  powers  of  the  negro  and  the  "  Cauca- 
sian," are  so  many  indications  of  the  philosophical  value  of  human 
osteology. 

But  to  the  American  citizen,  especially,  does  our  science  recom- 
mend itself  as  one  worthy  of  all  consideration,  since  ujmn  American 
soil,  representatives  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth  have  been 
gathering  together  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  peaceful 
and  senii-civilized  Toltocan  man — once  the  proud  master  of  our  con- 
tinent, which  he  busily  dotted  with  forts  and  mounds,  with  niiglity 
monuments  and  great  cities — has  just  been  swept  away  by  the  unre- 
lenting hand  of  the  longer-headed  but  loss  intellectual  nomade  of  the 
North — the  red  Indian — who,  in  his  turn,  is  suffering  annihilation  in 
the  presence  of,  and  by  contact  with  the  yet  larger-headed  Teuton  of 
Europe.  While  the  lozenge-faced  Eskimo  of  our  Polar  coast-line  is 
mysteriously  fading  awav,  under  the  action  of  influences  tending  to 
render  the  extreme  north  an  uniuhabitcd  wastc,°"  from  the  old  world 
a  steady  stream  of  human  life,  a  heterogeneous  exodus  of  various 
races  of  men,  is  inundating  our  soil,  and  threatening  to  change  our 
entire  political  aspect  by  the  introduction  of  novel  physical  and 
intellectual  elements.  The  Scandinavian,  the  German,  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  and  the  Kelt  of  Southern  Europe,  the  follower  of  Mahomet,  and 
tlio  disciple  of  Confucius,  the  aboriginal  Red  Man,  and  the  unhappy 
children  of  AtKca,  have  in  congress  assembled  in  the  New  World — 
not  brought  together  fortuitously,  for  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  history  and  destiny  of  nations — but  impelled  by  laws  of  humani- 
tarian progress  and  change,  as  yet  improperly  understood.  All  these 
have  assembled  to  work  out  the  problem  of  human  destiny  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  stability  of  our  boasted  republic  on  the  other. 
Let  the  American  reader  steadily  contemplate  this  picture,  and  study 
its  details;  let  him  give  ear  to  some  of  the  momentous  questions 
which  are  anxiously  disturbing  the  peace  and  quietness  of  this  con- 
gress,—  the  ultimate  disposition,  for  example,  of  the  prognathous 
man,  imported  by  our  English  forefathers,  and  left  with  us,  a  fearful 
element  of  discord, — the  operations  of  the  "manifest  destiny  princi- 

"  See  The  Natural   History  of  the  numnn  .Species,  &c.,  By  Lieut.  Col.  Chas.  Iliimiltoii 
Smith;   edited  by  S.  Knecland,  Jr.,  M.  1).     Boston,  1851,  p.  294. 
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pie"  in  the  Mcarauguan  Republic,  &c.  Furthermore,  let  him  con- 
template the  membei-s  of  our  National  Legislature  daily  debating 
questions  involving  the  antipathies  and  affiliations  of  the  races  of 
men,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  theh*  true  ethnological  import ; 
let  him  not  be  unmindful,  also,  of  the  various  political  parties  and 
secret  associations  which  have  suddenly  sprung  up  in  our  midst,  and 
are  based  upon  ethnical  peculiarities ;  let  him  behold  the  Chinaman 
celebrating  his  polj-theistic  worship  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, and  within  the  shadow  of  a  Christian  temple;  while  upon 
Beaver  Island,  and  about  Salt  Lake,  another  institution  of  the  East, 
polygamy,  flourishes  in  rank  luxuriance.  Let  the  American  reader, 
I  say,  contemplate  all  this,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  know  the  causes  of 
these  strange  phenomena,  the  labors  of  the  cranioscopist,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  the  philosophical  historian  will  assume  theu"  full 
importance. 

From  a  long  and  comprehensive  study  of  history,  a  European 
thinker,'  of  profound  erudition,  has  at  length,  in  the  diversified 
ethnographic  peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of  men,  detected  and 
fomiuled  the  cause  of  the  apparently  mysterious  revolutions  and 
final  decadence  of  once-flourishing  nations. — "Toute  agglomeration 
humaine,  meme  protegee  par  la  complication  la  plus  iugenieuse  de 
liens  sociaux,  contracte,  au  jour  meme  oii  elle  se  forme,  et  cache 
parmi  les  elements  de  sa  vie,  le  principe  d'une  mort  inevitable.  .  .  . 
Oui,  i-eellement  c'est  dans  le  sein  meme  d'un  corps  social  qu'existe 
la  cause  de  sa  dissolution ;  mais,  quelle  est  cette  cause  ? — La  dSgSni- 
ration,  fut-il  replique ;  les  nations  meurent  lorsqu'elles  sont  composees 

d'eleraents  degineres Je  pense  done  que  le  mot  degenere, 

s'appliquant  h.  un  peuple,  doit  signifler,  et  signifie  que  ce  peuple  n'a 
plus  la  valeur  intriuseque  qu'autrefois  il  possedait,  parce  qu'il  n'a 
plus  dans  ses  veines  le  meme  sang  dont  des  alliages  successifs  out 
graduellement  modifie  la  valeur;  autrement  dit,  qu'avec  le  meme 
nom,  il  n'a  pas  conserve  la  meme  race  que  ses  fondateurs ;  enfin,  que 
I'homme  de  la  decadence,  celui  qu'on  appelle  I'homme  degenere,  est 
un  produit  difterent,  au  point  de  vue  ethnique,  du  heros  des  grandes 
epoques.     Je  veux  bien  qu'il  possede  quelque  chose  de  son  essence ; 

mais,  plus  il  degenere,  plus  ce  quelque  chose  s'attenue 11 

mourra  definitivement,  et  sa  civilisation  avec  lui,  le  jour  oil  I'element 
ethnique  primordial  se  trouvera  tellement  sub-divise  et  noye  dans  des 
apports  de  races  etrangeres,  que  la  virtualite  de  cet  element  n'exer- 
cera  plus  desormais  d'action  sutfisante." 

Undoubtedly,  the  Science  of  Man  commences  with  Buffon  and 
LiNNiEUS — ^Buffon  first  in  merit,  though  second  in  the  order  of  time. 

»  De  Gobineau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  38,  39,  40. 
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By  the  writers  anterior  to  their  day,  but  little  was  done  for  human 
physical  history.  Amoiirr  the  classical  aiithoi-s,  Thucydides,  the  typo 
of  the  Grecian  historians,  treated  of  man  in  his  moral  and  political 
aspects  onlj".  The  nearest  approximation  to  a  physical  history  is 
contained  in  his  sketch  of  the  manners  and  miiirations  of  the  early 
Greeks,  and  in  his  history  of  tlie  Greek  colonization  of  Sicily.  The 
books  of  Herodotus  have  more  of  an  ethnographic  character,  in 
consequence  of  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  certain  nations,  whose  history  he  records.  IIippockates  theo- 
rizes upon  the  influence  of  external  conditions  upon  man.  Aristotlk 
and  Plato  also  distantly  allude  to  man  in  his  zoological  character. 
From  the  Romans  we  derive  some  accounts  of  the  people  of  North 
Africa,  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Germans,  and  of  the  tribes  of  Gaul 
and  Britain.  Of  these,  as  Latuam  has  appropriately  observed,  "the 
Gennania  of  Tacitus  is  the  nearest  approach  to  proper  ethnology 
tliat  antiquity  has  supplied." 

LiNNiEUS  and  Buffon,  in  their  valuation  of  external  characters  — 
such  as  color  of  skin,  hair,  &c., — bestowed  no  attention  upt)n  the 
osseous  frame-work.  Of  cranial  tests,  and  of  bony  characters  in 
general,  they  knew  nothing,  or,  knowing,  considered  them  of  no 
value.  Hence,  although  Linnjeus,  in  his  Systema  Naturx,  brought 
together  the  genera  Homo  and  Simla,  under  the  general  title  A?ithro- 
pomorpha,  and  although  Buffon,  filled  with  the  importance  of  human 
Natural  History-,  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  yet  the  first  truly  philosophical  and  practical  recognition  of 
the  zoological  relations  of  man  appears  in  the  anthropological  intro- 
duction with  which  the  illustrious  Cuvier  commences  his  far-famed 
Ilegne  Animal. 

By  the  publication  of  his  Decades  Craniorum — commenced  in  1790, 
and  completed  in  1828 — Blumenbacu  early  occupied  the  field  of  the 
comparative  cranioscopy  of  the  Races  of  Men.  In  consequence  of 
the  application  of  the  zoological  method  of  inquiiy  to  the  elucidation 
of  human  natural  history,  that  work  at  once  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  the  science  of  Ethnography,  and  for  a  long  time  exerted  a  consi- 
derable intluence  on  the  views  of  subsequent  writers  upon  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  Unable  to  satisfy  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  present  day,  its  importance  has  sensibly  diminished. 
The  general  bre\nty  of  the  descriptions,  the  want  of  both  alj.solute 
and  relative  measurements,  and  the  defective  three-quarter  and  other 
oblique  views  of  many  of  the  skulls,  render  it  highly  unsatisfactoiy 
to  the  practical  cranioscopist.  Moreover,  the  number  of  crania 
(sixty-five)  possessed  by  Blumenbach  was  too  small,  not  only  to  esta- 
blish the  characteristics  of  the  central  or  standard  cranial  type  of 
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eacli  of  tlie  many  distinct  groups  composing  the  human  family,  but 
was  also  found  to  be  inadequate  to  demonstrate  the  extent,  relations, 
and  true  value  of  the  naturally  divergent  forms  of  each  group.  Prior 
to  the  time  of  Blumenbach,  however,  Dadbenton  had  aheady  written 
the  fii-st  chapter  in  cranial  osteology,  by  his  observations  on  the  basis 
eranii,  and  the  variations  in  the  position  of  the  foramen  magnum 
occipitis.^  For  the  second  chapter  —  the  study  of  the  cranium  in 
profile — we  are  indebted  to  Campek,  who  identified  his  name  with  the 
facial  angle.^  ScEMMERixa  applied  the  occipito-frontal  arch,  the 
horizontal  peripheiy,  and  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters  of 
the  cranium  to  demonstrate  the  difl:erences  between  the  heads  of 
Europeans  and  Negroes.^  During  the  publication  of  the  Decades, 
the  celebrated  Jxo.  Hunter,  of  Loudon,  began  his  scientifico-mcdical 
career  with  an  inaugural  thesis  upon  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion." Nineteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  pentad,  by  which 
the  six  decades  of  Blumenbach  were  completed,  Morton's  great  and 
original  work,  the  Crania  Americana,  was  given  to  the  world.*  From 
that  time,  human  cranioscopy  asserted  its  claims  to  scientific  consi- 
deration, and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  anthropology.  In  1844, 
from  the  same  pen,  apeared  the  Crania  yEgyptiaca,^'  which  Prichaed 
hailed  as  a  most  interesting  and  really  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  chai'acter  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.^^ 

The  only  elaborate  English  contribution  to  cranioscopy,  is  the 
Crania  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Davis  &  Thurnam,  the  first  decade  of 
which  has  but  recently  been  issued  from  the  British  press.  To  the 
sterling  merits  of  this  work  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Of  the 
scientific  labors  of  those  eminent  Scandinavian  craniologists  and 
antiquarians,  Professors  Retzius  of  Stockholm,  Mlsson  of  Lund,  and 
Eschricht  of  Copenhagen,  I  need  not  here  speak.  To  the  ethno- 
graphic student  the  wi-itings  of  these  savants  have  been  long  and 
favorably  known.     The  French  have  done  but  little  in  this  particu- 

^  See  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1764.  Sur  la  Difference  du  Grand 
Trou  occipital  dans  t Homme  el  dans  les  autrea  Animaux. 

"  Dissertation  sur  les  Vari^t^s  Naturellcs,  &c.,  ouvrage  posthame  de  M.  P.  Camper.  Paris, 
1792. 

2*  Ueber  die  Korperliche  Versoliiedenlieit  des  Negers  vom  Europaer.  Franifurt  und 
Mainz,  1785,  p.  50,  et  seq. 

^  Disputatio  Inauguralis  quiedani  de  Hominum  Varietatibus  et  harum  causis  exponens, 
&c.     Johannes  Hunter,  Edinburjji,  1775. 

26  Crania  Americana ;  or  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Skulls  of  various  Aboriginal  Nations 
of  North  and  South  .\merica,  &c.     I5y  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.     Philada.,  1839. 

"  Crania  ^Egyptiaca ;  or.  Observations  on  Egyptian  Ethnography,  &c.  By  Samuel  George 
M.'rton,  M.  D.  Philada.,  1844.  Published  originally  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer. 
I'hilosoph.  Society,  vol.  IX. 

■a  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  3d  edit.  p.  570. 
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lar  department  of  science.  The  names  of  Serres,  Foville,^  Gosse,™ 
Dumoiitior,  Blauchard,"  and  others,  however,  are  before  the  jjublic 
in  thiri  connection.  As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  asoertahi,  cra- 
uiology  has  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Gemians. 
Prof  Engel,  of  Prague,  has  given  us  a  ]>hilosophical  dissertation 
upon  cranial  forms,  the  mensuration  of  the  skull,  &c.^"  To  Prof. 
Zeune,  we  are  indebted  for  a  classification  of  skulls.'^  Dr.  C.  G. 
Carus,  in  an  elomcntan-  w<irk  on  Craiiioscojiy,  indicates  and  dcvclopes 
to  some  extent  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  ditferent  cranial  formations,  in  their  relation  to  jjsychical 
conditions."  In  a  subsequent  work,  he  comments  upon  and  explains 
these  principles  more  fully.'*  Passing  over  the  names  of  Bidder,^ 
Bruch,^Spa;ndli,'*Kblliker,*Virchow-,*''Luc£e,^'ritzingei-^-and  others, 
I  must  conclude  this  hasty  enumeration  by  calling  attention  to  the 
laborious  and  masterly  work  of  Prof,  lluschke,  of  Jena,  —  the  result, 
as  we  arc  informed  in  the  preface,  of  nine  years  study  and  reflection." 
With  the  exception  of  an  admirable  paper  on  the  Admeasurements 
of  Crania  of  the  principal  groups  of  Indians  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  J.  S.  Philips  to  the  Second  Part  of  Schoolcraft's 
work  on  the  Aboriginal  Races  of  America,"  nothing  has  been  done 
for  craniology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  since  the  demise  of  Dr. 
Morton.     Indeed,  the  labors  of  Morton  embody  not  only  all  that 

"  Deformation  du  Crane  rtJsulUint  de  la  m^thode  la  plus  g^n^rale  de  couvrir  la  Tete  des 
Enfants,  1834.  Also,  TraiU  complet  de  1' Anatomic,  de  la  Physiologie  et  de  la  Pathologie 
Ju  Systtme  Nerveui,  1844. 

*>  Essai  sur  Ics  Deformations  artificielles  du  Crane.     Paris,  1855. 

"  Voyape  au  Pole  SuJ  ct  dans  rOc^anie,  &c.,  .iVnthropologic,  Atlas  par  Dr.  Dumoutier; 
textc  par  Emile  Blancbard.     Paris,  1864. 

•*  Dntersuchungcn  iiber  Schiidelformen.     Von  Dr.  Joseph  Engel,  Prof.,  Prag,  1851. 

■  Uber  Scira<ielbildung  zur  festcrn  Begriindung  der  Mcuschcnrassen.  Von  Dr.  A.  Zeune. 
Berlin,  1846. 

••  Grundziige  einer  neuen  und  wiBscnschaftlich  begriindeten  cranioscopie  (Schiidelehre) 
Ton  Dr.  C.  G.  Carus.     Stuttgart,  1841. 

'^  .-Vtlas  der  Cranioscopie  oder  Abbildungen  der  Sclisedcl-  und  Antlitzformen  Bcruehurter 
Oder  sonst  mcrkwuerdiger  Personen  von  Dr.  C.  G.  Carus.    Leipzig,  1848. 

••  De  Cranii  Conformatione.     Dorpat,  1847. 

"  Beitrage  zur  Entwickelung  des  Kuochensystems. 

"  Uebcr  den  Primordiulschiidel.     Zurich,  1840. 

*  Theorie  des  Primordialschadels.     (Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Zoologie.     2  Bd.) 

*  Uebcr  den  Cretinismus,  namentlich  in  Franken  und  Uber  pathologische  Schadelformcn. 
(Verhandl.  der  physik.  — medic.  Gesellschaft  in  Wiirzburg,  18.52,  2  Bd.) 

"  De  facie  humana,  Heidelbergoe,  1812. — De  Symmetria  et  Asymmetria  organorum  anim- 
alitatis,  imprimis  cranii,  Marburgi,  18.39. — Schildel  abnormer  Form  in  Geometrischeu  Abbil- 
dnngen.  von  Dr.  J.  C.  G.  Lucse.     Frank,  am  Main,  18.j5. 

"  I'ber  die  Schiidel  der  .\varen,  &c.     Von  L.  J.  Fitzinger.     Wien.,  1853. 

*•  Schoedel,  Him  und  Scele  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere  nach  alter,  Geschlecht  und 
Bace  dargestcUt  nach  neuen  methoden  und  Untcrsuchungen  von  Emil  Buschke.    Jena,  1 854. 

"  Information  respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indiin  Tribes 
of  the  rnite<I  .States.     By  II.  R.  Schoolcraft.     Part  II.     Philadelphia,  1852. 
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has  been  accomplished  for  this  science  in  America,  but  also  the 
chief  part  of  all  the  contributions  which  it  has,  from  time  to  time, 
received  from  different  sources.  It  is  well  known  to  the  ethnolo- 
gical world,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1861),  he  was  slowly  and 
carefully  maturing  his  views  upon  the  great  leading  questions  of 
his  favorite  science,  by  researches  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
character.  From  the  cranioscopical  details  which  constitute  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  that  elaborate  work,  the  Crania  Americana,  he 
had  been  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  led  to  occupy  a  more 
comprehensive  field  —  a  field  embracing  ethnology  in  its  physiolo- 
gical and  archaeological  aspects.  The  Crania  JEgyptiaca  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  contemplated  series  of  philosophical  generalizations 
in  Anthropology, — the  matured  and  positive  conclusions  of  years 
of  severe  and  cautious  study.  In  this  series,  so  long  contemplated, 
80  often  delayed  for  critical  examination,  and  at  last  so  unexpectedly, 
and  I  may  add,  so  unfortunately  arrested,  Dr.  Morton  fondly  hoped 
to  develope  and  clearh'  demonstrate  the  fundamental  principles  or 
elements  of  scientific  ethnology.  But  Providence  had  ordered  other- 
wise; for  at  this  critical  juncture  —  so  critical  for  the  proper  expo- 
sition of  Dr.  M.'s  long  treasured  and  anxiously  examined  views,  as 
well  as  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  infant  science — he  was  stricken 
down,  and  the  rich  mental  gatherings  of  a  life-time  dissipated  in  a 
moment.''^ 

Through  the  munificent  kindness  of  a  number  of  our  citizens,  his 
magnificent  collection  of  Human  Crania,  recently  increased  by  the 
receipt  of  sixty-seven  skulls  from  various  sources,  has  been  perma- 
nently deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy,^^  a  silent  but 
expressive  ^^^tness  of  the  scientific  zeal,  industry,  and  singleness  of 
pui-pose  of  one  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Davis,  "has  the 
rare  merit,  after  the  distinguished  Gottingen  Professor,  of  having 
by  his  genius  laid  the  proper  basis  of  this  science,  and  by  his 
labors  raised  upon  this  foundation  the  two  first  permanent  and 
beautiful  superstructures,  in  the  Crania  Americana,  and  the  Crania 
yEg^-ptiaca."" 

Prior  to  his  decease.  Dr.  M.  had  received  about  100  crania,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Catalogue. 
Since  1849,  therefore,  the  collection  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  167  skulls.  Very  recently  I  have  carefully  inspected, 
re-arranged,  and  labelled  it,  and  prepared  for  publication  a  new  and 
corrected  edition  of  the  Catalogue.  At  present  the  collection  em- 
braces 1035  crania,  representing  more  than  150  different  nations, 

<a  Unpublished  Introduction  to  "  Descriptions  and  Delineations  of  Slsulls  in  the  Mortoniau 
Collection." 

'«  See  Proceedings  of  the  Academy,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  321,  324. 
*'  Crania  Britannica,  decade  I.,  p.  1. 
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tribes,  and  raL-cs.  It  occupies  sixteen  cases  on  the  first  gallery,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lower  room  of  the  Museum.  For  convenience 
of  study  and  examination,  I  have  grouped  it  according  to  Race, 
Family,  Tribe,  &c.,  strictly  adhering,  however,  to  the  classification 
of  Dr.  Morton. 

The  crania  are  distributed  as  follows  :'* 


I.  Cadcasian  Group. 

1.  Seandinaiiiin  Kact. 

Norwof;inn 1 

Swedish  Peasants 7 

Fiul:inJ  Swecirs 2 

Sudermanland  Swedes 3 

Ostrogoth 1 

Turaiinic  Swede 1 

Cimbric  Swedes 3 

Swedish  Finns 3 


2.  Fmniah  or  Tchudic  Race. 
Tme  Finns 


3.   Suevic  Race. 


Germans 

Dutchman... 
Prussians  .... 
Burgundian . 


4.  Anglo-Saxon. 


Knglisb.. 


5.  Anglo-American. 
6.   Cellic  Race. 


21 
10 

11 
1 
4 
1 

17 

4 
8 


Irish 

Celtic  (?)  heads  from  Catacombs  of  Paris, 
Celt  (?)  from  the  field  of  Waterloo 


7.  Sclavonic  Race. 
SclaTonians 

8.  Pelasgic  Race." 

Ancient  Phoenician 

Ancient  Roman 

Greek 

Circassians 

Armenians 

Parsees 


4 
1 

13 
2 


AfTghan 1 

Qrasco-Egjptians 28 


89 


9.  Semitic  Race. 


Arabs 5 

Hebrews 8 

Abyssinian 1 


10.   Berber  Race.  (?) 


GuancbiS . 


14 


1 


11.  Nibtic  Race. 

Ancient  Theban  Egyptians 34 

"       Memjihito      "         17 

"       Abydos           "         2 

"       Alexandrian" 8 

Egyptians  from  Gizeh 16 

Kens  or  Ancient  Nubians 4 

Ombito  Egyptians 3 

Maabdeh  Egyptians 4 

Miscellaneous 6 

Fellahs 19 

107 
12.  Indostanic  Race. 

Ayras  (?) „ 6 

Thuggs 2 

Bcngalcse 32 

Uncertain 3 

43 
18.  Indo-Chinese  Race. 

Burmese 2 

II.  Mongolian  Geoup. 

1.   Chinese  Race. 

Chinese 11 

Japanese 1 

12 


*'  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  above  table  is  not  an  attempt  at  scientific  classification, 
but  simply  an  arrangement  adopted  for  convenience  of  study  and  examination. 

*»  Dr.  Morton  used  the  term  Pelaigic  too  comprehensively.  The  Circassians,  Armenians 
and  Persians  should  nut  be  placed  iu  this  group. 
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2.  Hyperhorean  Race. 

Burat  Mongol 1 

Kamschatkan  1 

Kalmuck 1 

Laplanders 4 

Hybrid  Laplander 1 

Eskimo G 

14 

III.  Malay  Group. 
1.  Malayan  Race. 

Malays 24 

Dyaks 2 

26 
2.  Polynesian  Race. 

Kanakas 7 

New  Zealiinders 4 

Marquesas 1 

12 

rV.  American  Geotip. 
1.   Barbarous  Race, 
a.  North  Americans. 

Arickarees..  3 

Assinaboins 3 

Chenouks 8 

Oregonians 6 

Cherokees 6 

Chetimaches 2 

Chippeways 2 

Cotonays 3 

Creeks 4 

Dacotas 2 

Hurons 4 

Iroquois 3 

Illinois 2 

Klikatat 1 

Lenapes 10 

Mandnns 7 

Mcnominees 7 

Miamis 12 

Minetiris 4 

Mohawks 3 

Naas 2 

Narragansets 10 

Natchez 2 

Naticks 5 

Nisqually 1 

Osages 2 

Otoes..  4 

Ottnwas 4 

Ottigamics 4 

Pawnees 2 


Penobscots 2 

Pottawatomies 4 

Sauks 3 

Seminoles 16 

Shawnees 4 

Shoshones 4 

Upsarookas 2 

Winnebagos 2 

Tamassees 3 

Californians 2 

Miscellaneous 46 

216 
b.   Central  Americans. 

Maya 1 

Fragments  from  Yucatan 2 

3 

c.  South  Americans. 

Araucanians 12 

From  Mounds 2 

Charibs 3 

Patagonians 3 

Brazilian 7 

27 
2.   Tollecan  Race, 
a.  Peruvian  Family. 

Aricans 20 

Paehacamac 104 

Pisco 62 

Santa 8 

Lima 7 

Callao 3 

Miscellaneous 9 

Elongated  skulls  from  Titicaca,  &c.  ...  8 

221 
h.  Mexican  Family. 

Ancient  Mexicans 24 

Modern  Mexicans 9 

Lipans 2 

36 

V.  Negko  Gkoup. 
1.  American  bom,  16 

2.  Native  Africans,  88 

8.  Hovas,  2 

4.  Alforian  Race. 

Australians 11 

Oceanic  Negroes 2 

119 
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TI.  MixKD  Kacxs. 

Copts 6 

Negroid  KgvptianH 12 

Nubiaus 4 

His|>aiiu-r«niviiiii 2 

NegroiiL-lnilitiii 3 

Hiapauu-Indion 1 


Mnlavo-Chineso 1 

Muliittoea 2 


VII.  Lunatics  and  Ipiots, 

VIII.    Il.LrSTBATIVK    OF    GbOWTU, 

Fhrawtogical  ShtliSt 
Nation  uncrrtain. 

Total, 


80 
18 

7 

2 

11 

1035 


II. 


"Cranium,  quippe  quod  omnium  corporis  partium  nobilJssimas  iucludit, 
indolcm  ac  proprii'tatcm  ea;teronim  organorum  reprsesentare  existimatur ; 
nam  quidquid  proprii  varise  illius  partes  prtE  se  fcrunt,  hie  parvo  spatio  con- 
junctum,  et  liniamcntis,  qua;  cxtingui  et  deleri  nunquam  possunt,  cxprcssum 
repcritur.  lUud  adumbrationem  exhibet  iniaginis,  quam  spectator  peritus 
ex  singulis  partibus  vivide  sibi  ante  oculos  fiiigere  potest."  —  Hueck. 

In  tlic  liunian  brain  wc  iiud  those  characteristics  which  particu- 
larly distinguish  man  from  the  brute  creation.      The  differences 
between  the  various  races  of  men  are  fundamental  differences  in 
intellectual  capacity,  as  well   as   in   physical   confomiation.      The 
brain  is  the  organ  or  physical  seat  of  the  mind,  and  variations 
in  its  development  arc,  as  is  well  known,  the  constant  accompani- 
ments of  mental  inequalities.     Hence,  in  the  variations  in  size,  tex- 
ture, &c.,  of  the  enccphalon,  and  the  proportions  of  its  different 
parts,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  seek  in  great  measure  for  the  causes 
which  so  widely  and  constantly  dispart  the  numerous  families,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  constitute  mankind.     In  accordance  with  its  great 
importance  and  dignity,  the  brain  has  been  carefully  deposited  in  an 
irregular  bony  case,  —  the  calvaria — to  which  are  attached  certain 
bony  appendages  for  the  lodgment  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  by 
which  the  brain,  and  through  it  the  mind — the  mental  attribute 
of  the   living  principle  —  is   brought  into   relation   with   external 
nature.     Now   as   the   configuration   of  the   brain   is,    in   general, 
expressed  by  that  of  its  osseous  covering,  and  as  the  development 
of  the  facial  skeleton  affords  an  excellent  indication  of  the  size  of 
the  organs  which  it  accommodates,  it  follows  that  in  the  size  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  their  mutual  relations,  we  find  the  best  indi- 
cations of  those  mental  and  animal  differences  which,  under  all 
circumstances  and  from  ante-historic  times,  have  manifested  them- 
selves as  the  dividing  line  between  the  Eaces  of  Men,     Moreover, 
if  the  construction  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  fabric  is  in  harmony 
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with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  represented  in  that  of  all  other  parts,™ — 
as  the  laws  of  the  philosophico-transcendental  anatomy  seem  firmly 
to  have  established,  —  it  will  be  evident  that  the  cranium  is  the 
index,  so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  economy ;  for  the  relation  between 
the  cranium  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  face,  thorax,  and  abdominal 
organs,  respectively,  on  the  other,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
cerebral  or  intellectual  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  sensory  ganglia, 
and  nerves,  is  the  relation  of  mental  powers  to  animal  propensities, 
and  exactly  upon  this  relation  depends  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  individual  man,  and  the  family  group  to  which  he  naturally 
belongs.  Examples  of  this  fact  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  alike  in 
the  transitionary,  as  in  the  extreme  specimens  of  the  human  series. 
Thus  it  is  a  general  and  well-marked  truth,  that  in  those  inferior 
Races — the  so-called  prognathous — characterized  by  a  narrow  skull, 
receding  forehead,  and  enormous  anterior  development  of  the  max- 
illae, the  mental  is  in  entire  abeyance  to  the  animal ;  so  that  their 
sensuality  is  only  equalled  by  their  stupidity,  as  one  might  readily 
infer  from  the  ample  accommodations  for  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
The  pyramidal  type  is  another  inferior  form,  singularly  analogous  to 
the  prognathous  in  cg^ain  respects,  but  differing  from  it  in  others 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Eaces  possessing  this  form  of  cranium, 
manifest  con-esponding  peculiarities  in  intellectual  power. 

Undoubtedly,  then,  the  human  cranium  recommends  itself  to  our 
earnest  attention  as  the  "best  epitome  of  man," — the  indi^^dual  in 
the  concrete ;  or,  as  Zeuue  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "  der  Bllithe 
des  ganzen  organischen  Leibes  und  Lebens ;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  adaptation  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  —  an  adapta- 
tion declaring  itself  in  relations  of  size,  function,  nutritive,  and 
developmental  processes,  &c. — we  may  study  the  cranium  by  and 
for  itself,  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

As  yet,  the  labors  of  the  cranioscopist  have  given  to  anthropology 
comparatively  few  fundamental  and  well  established  facts.  Of  these, 
the  most  important,  probably,  as  well  as  the  best  substantiated,  is 
that  of  the  permanency  and  non-transmutability  of  cranial  form  and 
characteristics.  "  There  is,  on  the  whole,"  says  Lawi-ence,  "  an  unde- 
niable, nay,  a  very  remarkable  constancy  of  character  in  the  crania 
of  different  nations,  contributing  very  essentially  to  national  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  featui'es  which 

50  "  Tout  etre  or{;ani5fi  forme  un  ensemble,  un  systfeme  unique  et  clos,  dont  les  parties  se 
con'cspondent  mutuellment,  et  concourent  a  la  meme  action  definitive  par  une  reaction 
reciproque.  Aucune  de  ces  parties  ne  pent  changer  sans  que  les  sutres  ne  changent  aussl, 
et  par  consequent  cbacune  d'elles  prise  si5par<;ment  indique  et  donne  toutes  les  autres." 
Cdvier.     DiacouTS  sur  Us  Rivolutiom  du  Oiobe;  ridige's  par  U  Pr.  Iloefer^'aris,  1 850,  p.  62. 
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characterize  such  nations.""  Nor  docs  this  fact  stand  alone.  It  is  " 
associated  with  another  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
our  speculations  upon  the  unity  or  diversity,  geographical  origin  and 
distribution,  affiliation  and  antiquity  of  the  races  of  men.  I  allude 
to  that  insensible  gradation  which  appears  to  be  the  law  of  cranial 
forms,  no  less  than  of  all  the  objects  in  nature.  From  the  isolation 
and  exclusive  consideration  of  these  facts,  have  resulted  not  a  few 
erroneous  assertions,  which  have  tended  to  embarrass  the  science. 
Thus,  it  has  been  considered,  in  general,  a  matter  of  but  little  diffi- 
culty to  discriminate  between  the  crania  of  different  races.  But 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  examination,  know  that 
this  statement  is  true  only  for  the  standard  or  typical  forms  of  very 
diverse  races,  and  that  as  soon  as  certain  divergent  fomis  of  two 
allied  races  or  families  are  compared,  the  difficulties  become  very 
apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  in  any 
one  nation  it  is  easy  to  point  out  entirely  dissimilar  types  of  con- 
figuration. Thus  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Prof.  M.  J.  Weber, 
misled  apparently  by  the  restricted  and  artificial  classification  of 
Blumenbach,  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that  "there  is  no 
proper  mark  of  a  definite  race-fomi  of  the  cranium  so  firmly 
attached  that  it  may  not  be  found  in  some  other  race."'°  The 
assumption  of  the  universality  of  certain  ethnical  forms,  though 
countenanced  by  more  than  one  writer,  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  its  acceptance.  Another  prevalent  but  equally 
gratuitous  notion  is,  that  the  more  ancient  the  heads,  the  more  they 
tend  to  approximate  one  primitive  form  or  type.  Wliat  this  primi- 
tive model  is  like,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  indicated. 

Again,  a  confusion  highly  detrimental  to  the  philosophical  status 
and  scientific  progress  of  Ethnology,  has  resulted  from  the  unjustifiable 
assumption,  that  resemblances  in  cranial  form  and  characteristics 
necessarily  betoken,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  congenital  affilia- 
tions. It  by  no  means  follows,  as  some  appear  to  have  thought,  that 
because  widely  and  persistently  discrepant  forms  are  unrelated  ab 
origine,  —  closely  coincident  forms  are  as  exact  indications  of  such 
primary  relation.  To  say  that  the  Polar  man,  —  the  Eskimo  of 
America  and  the  Samoyede  of  Asia,  —  should  in  all  natural  classifi- 
cation be  associated,  or  at  least  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  certain 
dark  races  of  the  tropics,  in  consequence  of  well-marked  cranial 
similiarities,  is  a  fact  as  singular  as  it  is  true  ;  but  to  conclude  from 
these  similarities  alone,  that  they  are  affiliated  and  have  one  common 

n  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  225. 

"  Cmnift  Britanaica,  p.  4.  —  Die  Lehre  tod  den  Or-  uiid  Racen-Formen  der  Schiidcl  nnd 
Bftckcn  dc9  Mcnschen,  S.  5,  1830. 
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ori^-in,  is  at  once  illogical  and  unwarrantable.  Resemblances  in 
physical  conformation  and  in  intellectual  capacity,  manners,  and 
customs,  crrowiiig  out  of,  and  dependent  in  groat  measure  upon  such 
conformation,  are  indications  rather  of  a  similarity  of  position  in 
the  great  natural  scale  of  the  human  family,  than  of  identity  of 
origin.  To  establish  identity,  proof  of  another  kind  is  required. 
That  positive  identity  of  cranial  form,  structure  and  gentilitial  cha- 
racters is  the  best  evidence  of  identity  of  origin,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
very  close  relationship,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  identity  must  not 
be  inferred  from  striking  similarity.  The  confusion  of  terms  has  led 
to  much  error.  Similarity  in  the  features  above  alluded  to,  indicates 
merely  an  allied  natural  position,  and  nothing  more.  This  distinc- 
tion is  as  important  in  cranioscopy  as  that  made  by  the  comparative 
anatomist  between  the  analogies  and  homologies  of  the  skeleton. 

Somebody  has  said  that  "  when  history  is  silent,  language  is  evi- 
dence." The  cranioseopist  knows  that  oftentimes,  when  both  history- 
and  language  are  silent,  cranial  forms  become  evidence.  For  the 
cranial  similarities  and  diiferences  above  mentioned  may  be  estimated 
■with  mathematical  accuracy  and  precision,  by  weight,  measurement, 
&c.  Hence,  while  the  language  of  an  ante-historic  people  may  be 
lost,  the  discovery  of  their  skulls  vrill  afford  us  the  means  of  deterr 
mining  their  rank  or  position  in  the  human  scale,  &c.  From  consi- 
derations of  this  nature,  we  are  led  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a 
craniological  school  in  Ethnology,  a  craniologieal  principle  of  classi- 
iication  and  research,  and  a  craniological  test  of  affinity  or  diversity. 
According  to  Prichard,  Ethnology  is,  equally  with  Geology,  a  branch 
of  Palaeontology.  "  Geology,"  says  he,  "  is  tlie  archseology  of  the 
globe, — Ethnology  that  of  its  human  inhabitants."'"  Latham,  com- 
menting upon  this  sentence,  very  appropriately  observes,  that  "when 
Ethnology  loses  its  palseontological  character,  it  loses  half  its  scientifie 
elements.""  From  this  we  learn  the  importance  of  osteology,  espe- 
cially the  cranial  department,  since  it  constitutes  one  of  the  surest, 
and  often  the  only  guide  in  identifying  ancient  populations.  Dr. 
Latham,  the  well-known  philologist,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  ethno- 
logical value  of  language,  which  he  speaks  of  as  "yielding  in  defi- 
nitude  to  no  characteristic  whatever."  ....  "Whatever  maybe 
said  against  certain  over-statements  as  to  constancy,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  identity  of  language  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  identity  of 
orio-in."^  Among  the  apophthegms  appended  to  his  work  on  the 
Varieties  of  Man,  the  same  opinion  occurs. — "  In  the  way  of  physical 

S3  Anniversary  Address,  delivered  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Loudon,  in  1847. 
M  Man  and  his  Migrations,  Amer.  Edit.     New  York,  1852,  p.  41. 
»  Ibid,  p.  35. 
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eliaraiteristics,  common  conditions  develop  common  points  of  con- 
fiirmation.     Hence,  as  elements  of  classiticution,  physical  characters 
are  of  less  value  than  the  philoloi^ical  moral  ones."^     There  arc 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  pliilologist. 
When  we  contemplate  the  mutahility  and  destructibilitj  of  languages, 
as  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  obliteration  of  the  Etruscan  dialect 
by  the  Kv.nian-Latin ;  the  Celtiberian  and  Turdetan  by  the  Latin  and 
Spanish ;  the  Syriac  by  Arabic ;  Celtic  by  the  Latin  and  French ; 
the  Celtic  of  Britain  by  the  Saxon  and  English ;  the  Pclhevi  and  Zend 
by  the  Fei-sian,  and  the  Mauritanian  by  Arabic;'"  when  wo  reflect 
how  the  Epirotes  and  Siculi  changed  their  language,  without  con- 
quest or  colonization,  into  Greek,  and  how  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  all 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponncssus,  and  many  of  those 
of  Arcadia  and  Attica,  abandoned  their  own  language  and  adopted 
that  of  the  nellenes  ;'*  when  we  behold  the  ISTegroes  of  St.  Domingo 
speaking  the  French  tongue,  the  Bashkirs,  of  Finnish  origin,  speak- 
ing Turkish  ;**  and  when,  finally,  as  one  instance  of  another  and 
significant  class  of  facts,  we  call  to  mind  how  the  Carclians,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  linguistic  analogies,  have  been  classed  with  the 
Finns,  though  descended  from  an  entirely  different  race,  who,  at  an 
early  period,  overran   the   region   about  Lake  Ladoga,*  —  we   are 
"disposed  to  believe  with  Humboldt"  —  I  am  using  the  words  of 
Morton  —  "that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  trace  the  afiiliation  of 
nations  by  a  mere  comparison  of  languages ;  for  this,  after  all,  is  but 
one  of  many  clews  by  which  that  great  problem  is  to  be  solved."" 
Surely  anatomy  and  physiology  —  those  handmaids  of  the  zoologist 
— are  more  powerful,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  better  adapted 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  unity  of  man,  to  determine  whether  the 
human  family  is  composed  of  several  species,  or  of  but  one  species 
comprising  many  varieties.     Surely  the  human  skeleton  is  more  en- 
during and  less  mutable  than  the  oldest  language.     Listances  are 
not  wanting,  as  we  have  seen  above,  of  a  nation  forgetting  its  own 
language  in  its  admiration  for  the  more  perfect  speech  of  another 
people.     But,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  solitary  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  a  nation,  genealogically  pure,  entirely  changing  its  physical 
characters  for  those  of  another.     Let  us  conclude  then,  with  Bodi- 
chon,  that  Physiology  is  superior  to  Philolog}-  as  an  instrument  of 
ethnological  research. — "To  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  origins, 
it  is  necessan,-  to  appeal  to  a  science  more  precise,  and  founded  on 

<*  Varieties  nf  Man,  p.  5fi2.  «  Hamilton  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

"  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  1,  37. 

"  HolwericD,  Annnaire  (ies  Mines  de  Russie,  1840,  p.  84. 

*  Haartman,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,  for  1847. 

"  Crania  Americana,  p.  18. 
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the  nature  of  the  object  which  we  examine.  This  science  is  tlie  Phy- 
siology of  races,  or,  in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  their  moral  and 
phj-sical  characters.  Through  Phj-siology  has  been  established  the 
existence  of  antediluvian  beings,  their  genera,  their  species,  and 
their  varieties ;  by  it  also  we  shall  discover  the  origin  of  races  of 
men,  even  the  most  mysterious.  Through  it  we  shall  one  day  be 
able  to  classity  populations  as  surely  as  we  now  class  animals  and 
plants :  history,  philology,  annals,  inscriptions,  the  monuments  of 
arts  and  of  religion,  will  be  auxiliaries  in  these  researches.  Herein 
we  consider  its  indications  as  motives  of  certitude,  and  its  decisions 
as  a  criterion."^ 

Anthropology  has  been  involved  in  not  a  little  confusion  by  certain 
injudicious  departures  from  the  well-tried  zoological  methods  em- 
ployed by  naturalists  generally.  But  little  difHculty  seems  to  be 
experienced  in  the  practical  determination  of  species  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rules  and  specific  distinc- 
tions here  employed  have  been  applied  to  man,  exceptions  have 
been  taken  at  once,  and  attempts  made  to  invalidate  their  appli- 
cability, by  excluding  man  entirely  from  the  pale  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  if,  in  the  latter,  development,  formation  and  deformation 
were  controlled  by  laws  different  from  these  processes  in  the  former. 
Barbangois  regards  man  as  "  un  type  tout  b.  part  dans  la  creation, 
comme  le  represeutant  d'un  regne  particulier  —  le  regne  moral."  So 
the  celebrated  Marcel  de  Serres  says,  "I'homme  ne  constitue  dans  la 
nature  ni  une  espece,  ni  un  genre,  ni  un  ordre,  il  est  k  lui  seul  un 
regne,  le  regne  humain."^  Aristotle,  the  father  of  philosophical 
natural  history,  Ray,  Brisson,  Pennant,  Vic  d'Azyr,  Daubenton, 
Tiedemann,  and  others  equally  distinguished,  have  all  un\vise]y  at- 
tempted this  disruption  of  nature.  The  futility  of  the  argunients 
employed  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  Swainson's  Nat,  Hist,  and 
Classification  of  Quadrapeds."  But  those  who  recognize  the  ani- 
mality  of  man,  and  place  him  accordingly  at  the  head  of  the  Mam- 
malia, are  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  isolation  which 
should  be  claimed  for  him  in  this  position,  or,  in  other  words,  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  and  scientific  meaning  of  the 
gap  which  separates  him  from  the  highest  brute.  Linnaeus  grouped 
Man,  the  Simise  and  Bats  under  the  general  division,  Primates.^ 
Illiger,'*  Cuvier,^  Lawi-euce,"®  and  others,  assign  him  a  distinct  order. 

^  Etudes  6UV  I'AlgSrie,  Alger,  p.  18. 

^  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud.  Authropologie,  de  Dumoutier,  par  Blanchard.    Paris,  1854,  p.  18. 
"Pp   8-10 

^  lie  obpoiTes,  "  Nullum  characterem  hactenus  eruere  potui,  uiide  Homo  a  Simia  inter- 
iinscatur."  —  Fauna  Suecica.     Preface,  p.  ii. 
*  Prodomus  S^  stematis  Mammalium.  '•  Rfegne  /Vniiual.  ^  Op.  cit. 
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V.vN  Ajiuinge  considers  Man  the  sole  representative  of  a  dibtiuet  and 
separate  nianinialian  class,  to  wLitli  lie  applies  the  term  Psi/chical 
or  Spiritual,  in  eontnulistinction  to  tlie  Itistinctive  nianmuils.''  As 
might  be  natnnilly  expected  frtun  the  above  remarks,  still  less  agree- 
ment is  manifested  in  relation  to  tlie  classitieation  of  the  different 
races  or  tribes  of  men.  This  want  of  accordance  arises  from  the 
ililliciilty  of  determining  what  characters  are  fundamental  and  typical, 
and  what  arc  not. 

Now,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  an  etlinical,  like  any  other 
natural  type,  is  an  ideal  creation,  not  a  positive  entity.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  mean  or  average  of  a  series  of  numbers.  These  numbers 
may  all  be  but  slightly  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  none  of 
tliem  be  exactly  identical  witli  the  mean.  In  examining  a  number 
of  objeeta  presenting  many  peculiarities,  the  mind  instinctively 
figures  to  itself  an  object  possessing  all  these  peculiarities.  This 
object,  this  ideal  image,  gradually  assumes  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  a  stiindard  to  which  all  other  similar  objects  are  referred,  as 
greater  or  less  approximations  to  the  type,  the  apin-oximatiou  being 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  predominance  of  the  peculiarities  in 
question.     It",  on  comparing  any  body  with  this  imaginary  standard 

—  "  this  form  which  exists  everywhere,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found" 

—  the  points  of  resemblance  are  in  number  equal  to  or  even  less 
than  the  [loints  of  difference,  then  it  is  said  to  diverge  from  the  type. 
It  is  a  divergent  form.  Now,  a  type  as  it  is  manifested  in  nature  is, 
for  all  practical  pui-poses,  fixed  and  immutable ;  our  mental  con- 
ception of  it  is  necessarily  a  constantly  varying  one.  The  more 
numerous  the  individuals  of  the  group,  and  the  more  extensive  our 
examination,  the  more  perfect  will  be  our  generalization,  upon 
which,  in  fact,  the  type  is  based.  The  examination  of  but  a  few 
individuals  of  a  group  is  apt  to  lead  to  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  type. 

But  a  singular  fact  here  claims  our  attention.  Along  with  this 
increasing  perfection  of  the  tyjiical  idea  comes  a  diminished  confi- 
dence in  its  importance ;  for  the  same  observations  which  serve  to 
establish  the  type,  also  lead  us  to  perceive  that  the  distance  which 
separates  one  t\-pe  from  another  is  a  plenum,  and  is  not  marked  by 
gaps,  but  by  transitionary  forms  —  not  transitionary  in  the  sense  of 
variations  from  certain  persistent  forms  brought  about  by  climatic 
conditions,  &c.,  but  transitionary  forms  ab  origine  and  self-existent, 
presenting  themselves  unchanged  as  they  were  characterized  by  the 
Great  First  Cause,  and  inherently  capable  of  those  known  and 
limited  variations  produced  by  intermarriage,  &c.     The  elements 


*  An  Investigation  of  the  Theories  of  the  Nat.  History  of  Man,  &c.     New  York,  J  848, 
V.  Ti. 
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Tvliich  establish  a  type  serve  to  connect  it  insensibly  with  those  of 
another.  Hence  the  great  ditSculty  experienced  in  attempting  to 
classify  the  members  of  the  Human  Family.  The  discrepancy  of 
opinion  has  extended  not  only  to  the  number  of  divisions  to  be 
made,  but  also  to  the  particular  races  which  should  be  assigned  to 
each  division.  Blumenbach  long  ago  expressed  this  difficulty.  We 
have  only  to  examine  the  list  of  writers  who  have  attempted  the 
classification  of  Human  Races,  and  observe  how  thej  differ  in  the 
number  of  their  primary  departments,  to  be  convinced  of  the  pre- 
matureness  of  the  whole  attempt,  and  the  scanty  scientific  data  upon 
which  such  veiy  artificial  divisions  have  been  erected.  It  appears  to 
me  that  much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  scanty  information 
which  we  possess  concerning  the  number  of  primaeval  cranial  types, 
the  number  of  naturally  divergent  forms  of  each  of  these,  and  the 
degree  of  divergency  permitted,  and  lastly,  the  tests  by  which  to 
discriminate  between  forms  naturally  aberrant,  and  those  hybrid 
results  of  blood-crossing.  The  study  of  divergent  forms  is  of  great 
importance,  since  in  their  varied  but  limited  deviations  from  the 
type  —  like  all  exceptions  to  general  rules  —  they  indicate  the 
essentials  of  the  type  while  demonstrating  a  serial,  archetypal  unity 
of  the  human  family  in  keeping  with  the  entire  animal  world.  To 
sl^eak,  therefore,  of  "  developing  the  limits  of  a  variety,"  is  simply 
to  demonstrate  the  connections,  relations,  and  persistence  of  those 
varieties.  The  diversities  of  cranial  form  presented  by  any  nation 
or  tribe  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  radii,  so  to  speak,  by 
wliieh  that  tribe  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  humanitarian 
series,  whether  living  or  extinct,  or,  in  the  course  of  future  geolo- 
gical changes,  yet  to  appear. 

It  is  well  known  that  naturalists  rely  mainly  upon  form,  color, 
proportions  —  the  externals,  in  short — to  establish  species.  The 
illustrious  Cuviee,  taking  higher  ground,  attempted  to  develope  the 
laws  of  classification  by  a  resort  to  the  comparative  method  in  ana- 
tomy. With  the  osteological  branch  of  this  method,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  research,  he  undertook  his  grand  scheme  of  the  restoration 
of  the  fossil  world  and  the  detennination  of  its  relation  to  the  living 
zoology.  His  reliance  upon  internal  structure  in  preference  to 
external  charactei's,  was  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  of  choice, 
since  of  the  paliieontological  objects  of  his  study,  the  bony  skeleton 
and  the  teeth  alone  remained  from  which  to  recompose  the  forms 
of  the  past  animal  world,  and  determine  their  species.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  a  remarkable  fact  became  evident  —  that  in 
many  genera  of  animals,  species  externally  well  characterized,  dif- 
fered scarcely  at  all  in  their  bony  frame-work.     Regarding  these 
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slight  differences  —  by  such  a  practised  eye  certainly  not  over- 
looked—  aa  trivial,  and  losing  sight  of  the  singular  importance 
they  derive  from  their  historical  permanency,  he  was  led  in  the  end 
to  deny  to  comparative  osteology  the  value  he  iirst  assigned  it. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  his  great  scientific  labors,  he  left  it  unde- 
cided whether  the  fossil  hoi-sc  was  specifically  identical  with  the 
living  or  not.™  On  this  point  naturalists  still  differ  in  opinion. 
Whilst  by  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy  —  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  —  he  was  enabled  to  startle 
the  world  with  the  brilliant  announcement  tliat  there  had  been 
several  zoological  creations,  of  which  man  was  one,  we  find  him  at 
lei>gth  hesitatingly  denying  to  anatomical  characters  the  power  of 
determining  species.  But  the  question  arises  —  a  question  already 
perceived  and  disposed  of  iu  the  affirmative  by  some  ethnologists  — 
whether  anatomical  characters  have  not  a  higher  signification  than 
the  mere  determination  of  species ;  whether,  in  fact,  they  are  not 
generic.  It  would,  indeed,  appear,  that  while  the  external  or  peri- 
pheral form  and  appendages  determine  species,  the  internal  organism 
establishes  genera.  But  the  genus  must  contain  within  itself  and 
foreshadow  the  essential  characters  of  the  species ;  there  must  be  an 
adaptation  between  the  peripheral  conformation  and  central  organic 
structure.  As  a  very  slight  error  committed  in  the  first  step  of  a 
long  and  complicated  mathematical  calculation  magnifies  itself  at 
every  subsequent  step  of  the  process,  until  a  result  is  obtained  veiy 
difterent  from  the  true  one,  so  a  comjiaratively  minute  peculiarity  in 
the  osseous  structure  of  an  animal  may  repeat  itself  througli  the 
muscles,  fascia,  and  integumentary  covering,  expressing  itself  at  last 
as  a  characteristic,  which,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  point  out 
exactly,  is  seen  to  be  an  individual  or  specific  mark  by  which 
the  animal  may  be  discriminated  from  other  individuals  or  from 
allied  species.  And  as  the  result  of  the  supposed  i^roblem  must 
always  be  the  same,  so  long  as  the  incorporated  error  is  not  elimi- 
nated, so  the  external  peculiarity  of  the  animal  must  ever  remain  the 
same,  while  the  internal  structure  mark  varies  not.  This  constant 
and  historically  immutable  relation  between  structure  and  form  is  in 
consonance  with  the  law  of  the  "  correlation  of  forms,"  first  su«-- 
gested,  I  believe,  by  CuN-ier,  and  by  him  used  in  such  a  masterly 
manner  iu  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  zoology. 

"The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  zoological  characters 
afforded  by  the  slighter  modifications  of  structure,"  writes  Martin, 
"  rises  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being.     In  the  arrangement  of 


"  Discours  sur  Ics  Kcvolutions  du  Globe,  p.  76. 
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mammalia  ami  birds,  for  example,  minutife  which,  among  the  Invcrte- 
brata,  M-ould  be  deemed  of  little  uote,  become  of  decided  value,  aud 
are  no  longer  to  be  neglected.  Even  the  modifications,  however 
sliarht,  of  a  common  type,  now  become  stamped  with  a  value,  the 
ratio  of  which  increases  as  we  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
orders.  Hence,  with  respect  to  mammalia,  the  highest  class  of 
Vertebrata,  every  structural  phase  claims  attention ;  and,  when  we 
advance  to  the  highest  of  the  highest  class,  ^•iz.,  Man,  and  the  Quad- 
rumana,  the  naturalist  lays  a  greater  stress  on  minute  grades  and 
modifications  of  form,  than  he  does  when  among  the  cetacea  or  the 
marsupials ;  and  hence,  groups  are  separated  upon  characters  thus 
derived,  because  they  Involve  marked  difterences  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  because  it  is  felt  that  a  modification,  in  itself  of  no 
gi'eat  extent,  leads  to  most  important  results.  Carrying  out  the 
principle  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  differential  characters  as  we 
advance  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  upon  legiti- 
mate zoological  gi'ounds,  the  organic  conformation  of  man,  modelled, 
possibly,  upon  the  same  type  as  that  of  tlie  chimpanzee  or  orang, 
but  modified,  with  a  view  to  fit  him  for  the  habits,  manners,  and, 
indeed,  a  totality  of  active  existence,  indicative  of  a  destinj-  and 
purposes  participated  in  neither  by  the  chimpanzee  nor  any  other 
animal,  i-emoves  Man  from  the  Quadrumana,  not  merely  in  a  generic 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  pale  of  the  Primates,  to  an  exclusive 
situation.  The  zoolosrical  value  of  characters  derived  from  struc- 
tui'al  modifications  is  commensurate  with  the  results  which  they 
involve ;  let  it  then  be  shown  that  man,  though  a  cheiropod  (hand- 
footed),  possesses  structural  modifications  leading  to  most  important 
results,  and  our  views  are  at  once  justified.""' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  anatomical  diiferences  are  valuable  to  the 
zoologist  more  fi-om  their  permanency,  than  fi'om  their  magnitude. 
"A  species,"  says  Prof.  Leidy,  "is  a  mere  convenient  word  with 
which  naturalists  empirically  designate  groups  of  organized  beings 
possessing  characters  of  comparative  constancy,  as  far  as  historic 
experience  has  guided  them  in  giving  due  weight  to  such  con- 
stancy."'" An  organic  form  historically  constant  is,  therefore,  a 
simple  and  exact  expression  of  a  species.  In  this  constancy  of  a 
form  lies  its  tyjiical  importance  as  a  standard  or  point  of  departure 

"  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Mammifcrous  Animals,  with  a  parti- 
cular view  of  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  &c.  By  W.  C.  S.  Martin,  F.  L.  S.  London, 
1841,  p.  20(/. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vol.  VII.  p.  201.  —  See  also  a  letter 
from  Prof.  L.  to  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Hotz's  translation  of 
Gobineau's  work  ou  the  Inequality  of  Races,  &c.,  p.  480. 
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in  all  oiir  attempts  at  classification  and  developing  the  laws  of  forma- 
tion.    The  mere  shape,  volume,  or  coiifiiiiiratioii,  is  secondary. 

The  polar,  brown,  and  grizzly  boaiv  ditler  luit  little  in  their  oste 
ology  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra,  and  of  the  lion, 
tiger,  and  panther.  By  most  naturalists  the  horse  and  ass  are  referred 
to  distinct  sjiecies,  —  by  I'rof.  Owen  to  distinct  genera.  The  latter 
gentleman  specifically  separates  a  fossil  from  the  recent  lioi-sc,  in 
consei|ncnce  of  a  slight  cnnatnre  in  the  teeth  of  the  fonner.  Accord- 
ing to  Flourens,  the  dog  and  fox  belong  to  diti'crent  genera ;  the  dog 
and  wolf  to  distinct  species,  as  also  the  lion  and  tiger.'"  Now  the 
crania  of  the  horee  and  ass  diifer  in  their  nasal  bones  onh'.  The 
pupil  of  the  dog  is  disc-shaped ;  that  of  tlie  fox,  elongated.  Says 
Knox :  "  The  nasal  bones  of  the  ass  ditfer  constantly  from  those  of 
the  horse ;  so  do  those  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  The  distinction  extends 
to  the  whole  ]ihvsios:nomical  character  of  the  crania  in  these  four 
species,  and  in  all  others.  But  so  it  is  in  man,  chiefly  in  these  verj- 
bones,  and  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face.  For  it 
is  not  in  the  comparative  length  or  size  merely  of  the  nasal  or  maxil- 
lary bones  that  the  cranium  of  the  Bosjicmau  and  the  Australian 
differ  from  the  other  races  of  men,  although  these  differences  are  no 
doubt  as  constant  and  real  as  arc  the  anatomical  differences  of  any 
two  species ;  they  dith-r  in  every  respect,  and  especially  do  they  dis- 
play physiognomical  distinction,  -which  the  experienced  eye  detects 
at  once.  "When  fossil  man  shall  be  discovered,  he,  also,  will  be 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  distinct  from  any  that  now 
live.  By  the  generic  law  I  am  about  to  establish,  his  affiliation  with 
the  existing  races  may  and  will  be  proved,  first  by  the  fact  of  his 
extinction,  but  still  more  by  those  slight  anatomical  differences, 
which,  though  seemingly  unimportant,  are  not  really  so.  His  rela- 
tion to  the  present  or  living  world  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
extinct  solid-ungular  and  carnivora  to  the  living — gcnerically  identi- 
cal, specifically  distinct."'* 

Between  the  crajiia  of  the  various  races  of  men,  the'  same  slight, 
but  constant,  and  therefore  important,  differences  can  be  pointed  out. 
in  some  instances  even  more  marked  and  lietter  characterized  than 
those  which  are  considered  by  naturalists  of  high  distinction,  as  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  species.  It  is  true  that 
no  human  race  possesses  a  bone  the  more  or  less  in  the  cranium,  than 
the  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  human  crania  difier,  in  some 
instances  quite  remarkably,  in  the  size  and  proportions  of  their  con- 
's Op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

'•  IntrudncUon  to  Inquiries  into  the  Pbilosophy  of  Zoology,  by  Robt.  Knox,  M.D.,  &c., 
in  London  I.ancet,  Oct.,  1855. 
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stituent  bones,  and  these  differences  are  not  accidental  and  fluctua- 
ting, but  persistent.  Thus,  the  massive,  broad,  and  outward-shelving 
malar  bones  of  the  Polar  man  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  race. 
So,  the  superior  maxillse  of  the  Coast  African  is  so  unlike  that  of 
any  other  people,  as  to  have  become  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
inferiority — a  standard  ex^jressed  by  the  word  prognathous.  Differ- 
ences in  the  nasal  bones,  in  the  size  oi  the  frontal  sinuses,  in  the 
prominence  of  the  occiput,  in  the  angle  at  which  the  parietal  bones 
join  each  other,  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  in  the 
relation  of  head  to  face,  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  great  occi- 
pital foramen  and  the  bony  meatus,  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  the 
configuration  of  its  base ;  and,  as  the  result  of  all  these,  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  facial  bones,  exist,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to 
show,  and  are  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another  as  con- 
stant and  unaltered  features. 

Cranial  differentiie,  however  slight,  derive  additional  importance 
from  theii'  relation  to  the  physiognomical  character  of  the  skull  as 
a  whole,  and  daily  observation  shows  this  character  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  is  generally  considered.  The  labors  of  Porta,  Camper, 
Lehrun,  Lavater,  Bichat,  Moreau  de  la  Sarthe,  aud  others,  liave  given 
us  the  scientific  elements  of  a  physiognomy  or  physiology  of  the  face, 
ixs  those  of  Blumenbach  and  Morton  have  established  a  physiology 
of  the  cranium.  Between  the  muscular  and  integumentary  iuvesti- 
titure  of  the  face  and  head  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bony  structure 
of  these  parts  on  the  other,  there  is  a  decided  adaptation.  Whether 
the  soft  parts  determine  the  foi-m  of  the  osseous  frame-work,  or  the 
latter  that  of  the  former,  does  not  so  much  concern  us,  at  present,  as 
the  fact  of  adaptation.  That  this  adaptation  exists,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt.  "  Tout  dans  la  nature,"  beautifully  and  trutlifully  writes 
De  la  Sai-the,  "  est  rapport  et  harmonic ;  chaque  appareuce  externa 
est  le  sigue  d'une  propriete :  chaque  point  de  la  superficie  d'un  corps 
annonce  I'etat  de  sa  profondeur  et  de  sa  structure."  "^  In  virtue  of 
this  harmony,  we  find  the  physiognomy  of  the  skull  expressing  the 
true  value  of  its  osteologic  peculiarities,  even  when  these  are  so 
slight  as  to  appear  in  themselves  trivial  and  insignificant.  Soemmer- 
ing, not  perceiving  the  import  of  this  relation,  tells  us  that  he  could 
fijid  no  well-marked  differences  between  the  German,  Swiss,  French, 
Swedish  and  Eussian  skulls  in  his  collection,  lea^^ng  it  to  be  inferred 
that  none  such  existed."**     At  a  later  period,  aud  from  the  same 

'5  NeuTifeme  Etude  sur  Layater. 

"  La^TTcnce  informs  us  that  liis  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  Lewis,  in  a  tour  through  France  and 
Germany,  observed  that  the  lower  and  anterior  pari  of  the  cranium  is  larger  in  the  French, 
the  upper  and  anterior  in  the  Germans ;  and  that  the  upper  and  posterior  region  is  larger 
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cause,  Cuvier,  while  coiulucting  his  palseoutological  researches,  more 
tlian  oiK'o  tVll  into  an  analogous  error. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  tj'pical  or  race- 
forms  of  crania,  and  those  modifications  of  shape  produced,  to  a 
ceitain  extent,  by  age,  sex,  development,  intermixture  of  races,  arti- 
ficial deformations,  &c.  Unless  these  distinctions  be  observed,  and 
due  allowance  made  for  them,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  character  of  the  primitive  types  —  an  attempt 
already  almost  hopelessly  beyond  our  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
ceaseless  migrations  and  affiliations  which  have  been  going  on 
amongst  the  races  of  men  since  tlic  remotest  antiquity.  The  modi- 
fications of  cranial  form,  from  these  various  causes,  are  so  many 
associated  elements,  which  must  be  individually  isolated  before  we 
can  determine  the  true  value  of  each.  In  proportion  as  this  isolation 
is  complete,  so  will  our  results  approximate  the  truth. 

It  is  verj'  well  known  that  the  skulls  of  the  lower  animals  undergo 
certain  changes  in  conformation  as  they  advance  in  age.  In  a  limited 
degree,  this  appears  to  be  true  of  man  also ;  though  the  extent  of 
these  changes,  and  the  period  at  which  they  are  most  noticeable  — 
whether  during  intra-utcrine  life,  or  subsequent  to  bii-th — are  points 
not  yet  definitively  settled.  However,  from  the  observations  of 
Soemmering,  Camper,  Blumcnbach,  Loder  and  Ludwig,  we  learn 
that  in  very  young  children,  even  in  infants  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
the  race-lineaments  are  generally  but  positively  expressed.  Blumen- 
bacb,  in  his  Decades,  figures  the  head  of  a  Jewess,  aged  five  years, 
a  Burat  child,  one  and  a  half  yeara,  and  a  newly-born  negro ;  in 
each  of  these  the  ethnic  characters  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs 
are  distinctly  seen.  The  Mortonian  collection  furnishes  a  number 
of  examples  confirmatory  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable  fact. 

Occasionally  the  tardy  development  of  certain  parts  may  give  rise 
to  apparent  modifications,  as  indicated  in  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  Gosse's  highly  interesting  essay  upon  the  artificial  deformations 
of  the  skull.  "  H  n'est  pas  menie  rare,  en  Europe,  de  voir  le  front 
paraitre  plus  saillant  chcz  un  grand  nombre  d'enfants,  en  raison  du 
faible  developpcment  de  la  face.  Toutefois,  jusqu'^  I'age  de  dix  ^ 
douze  ans,  11  existe  en  general  uue  predominance  de  la  region  occipi- 
tale  qui  parait  se  dcvelojipcr  d'autant  plus  que  rintelligeuce  est  plus 
exerccc.     Ce  n'est  souvent  que  vers  cette  epoque  de  la  vie  que  les  os 


in  the  former  tlmn  in  the  latter.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  239.)— Count  Gobinean,  in  his  work  already 
alluded  to,  speaks  of  a  certain  enlargement  on  each  side  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  found 
unong  the  English  and  Germans. 
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propres  du  uez  tendeiit  h.  se  relever  davantage  suivant  les  traits  des 
individus  ou  des  races."'" 

Some  physiologists  have  supposed  that  permanent  modifications 
of  crania]  form  are  pi'oduced  during  severe  and  protracted  accouche- 
ments.  Gall,  long  ago,  refuted  this  notion,  and  every  accoucheur  has, 
in  fact,  constant  opportunities  of  satisfying  himself  of  the  untena- 
bility  of  this  doctrine.  It  has  more  than  once  happened  to  me,  as  it 
necessarily  does  to  every  physician  engaged  in  the  practice  of  ob- 
stetrics, to  "witness  a  head,  long  compressed  in  a  narrovf  pelvis,  born 
with  the  nose  greatly  depressed,  the  forehead  flattened,  the  parietal 
bones  overriding  each  other,  and  the  whole  skull  completely  wu-e- 
di'awn,  so  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  permanent  deformations  pic- 
tured in  the  books ;  and  yet,  in  a  few  days,  the  inherent  elasticity  of 
the  bony  case  and  its  contained  parts  has  sufficed  to  restore  it  to  its 
natural  form.  But  the  great  objection  to  this  opinion  lies  in  the  fact 
of  a  conformity  between  the  cranial  and  peh-ic  types  of  a  particular 
race.  Dr.  Vkolick,  foUowiug  up  the  suggestions  of  Camper  aud  some 
other  observers,  relative  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  negro  pehds, 
has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  race-form  for  the  pelvis  as  for 
the  cranium.  He  has  shown  that  the  form  of  the  head  is  adapted  to 
the  pelvic  passage  which  it  is  compelled  to  traverse  in  the  parturient 
act,  and  that  the  pelvis,  like  the  skull,  possesses  its  race-characters 
and  sexual  distinctions,  sufficiently  well  marked,  even  at  the  infantile 
epoch.  As  in  the  zoological  series,  we  find  the  cranium  of  the  mon- 
key differing  from  that  of  the  animals  below  it,  aud  approximating 
the  human  t}-pe,  so  we  find  the  pelvis  pursuing  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  Oraug  to  the  Bosjieman,  from  the  Bosjieman  to  the  Ethio- 
pian, from  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Malay,  and  so  on  to  the  high  caste 
White  races,  where  it  attains  its  perfection,  and  is  the  farthest  removed 
in  form  fi'om  that  of  the  other  mammiferse.  I  am  aware  that  Weber 
has  attempted  to  deny  the  value  of  these  observations,  by  showing 
that,  although  certain  pelvic  forms  occur  more  frequently  in  some 
races  than  in  others,  yet  exceptions  were  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
European  conformation  being  occasionally  encountered  among  other 
and  very  different  races.  "  This  is  not  proving  much,"  as  De  Gobi- 
neau  acutely  observes,  "inasmuch  as  M.Weber,  in  speaking  of 
these  exceptions,  appears  never  to  have  entertained  the  idea,  that 
their  peculiar  conformation  could  only  be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of 
blood."™ 

"  Essai  snr  les  Deformations  Artificiellcs  du  Crane,  Par  L.  A.  Gosse,  de  Genfeve,  &c. 
Paris,  1855.  Published  originally  as  a  contribution  to  the  "Annala  d' Hygiine  Publique  el  da 
Me'decine  Ligale"  2e  s^ric,  1855,  tomes  III.  et  IV. 

«  Op.  cit.,  t.  1,  p.  193. 
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III  tlio  study  of  cranial  fomis,  sexual  ditt'erences  should  not  be 
overlooked.  "The  teiiiiilo  skull,"  says  Davis,  "except  in  races 
equally  distiii,i,niisliod  hy  t'ornis  strikinirly  impressed,  does  not  exliibit 
the  gentilitial  characters  eminently."™  It  is  wh'II  know  n  to  tlu'  oh- 
stetrieian,  that  the  male  skull,  at  birth,  is,  ou  the  average,  larger  thau 
the  female. 

A  complete  history  of  the  development  of  the  human  brain  and 
cnuiium,  iu  the  diti'erent  races,  would  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  anthropology.  Such  a  history  alone  can 
determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  various  appearances  which  these 
parts  assume  in  their  transition  from  the  ovum  to  the  fully-developed 
typical  character,  and  demonstrate  their  as  yet  mysterious  relations 
to  the  innumerable  forms  of  life  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  To  such  a  history  must  we  look,  also,  for  a  solution 
of  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  soft  and  pulpy  brain  models  around 
itself  its  hard  and  resisting  bony  case,  or,  conversely,  whether  this 
latter  gives  shape  to  the  former. 

During  the  tirst  six  weeks  of  embr3-onic  life,  the  brain,  clothed  in 
its  ditfcrent  envelopes,  exists  without  any  bony  investment,  being 
surrounded  externally  with  an  extremely  thin,  soft,  and  pliable  carti- 
laginous membrane,  in  which  ossification  subsequently  takes  place. 
About  the  eighth  week,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Gall,  the 
ossilic  points  appear  iu  this  membrane,  sending  out  diverging  radii 
in  every  direction.  As  this  delicate  cartilaginous  layer  is  moulded 
nicely  over  the  brain,  the  minute  specks  of  calcareous  matter,  as  tliey 
are  deposited,  must  to  some  extent  acquire  the  same  form  as  the  brain. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a  manifest  adaptation  between 
the  brain  and  cranium,  the  result  of  a  harmony  in  growtli,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  action  of  one  developing  principle  in  the  human 
economy.  From  this  fact,  alone,  we  might  fairly  infer  that  difterences 
\n  the  volume  and  configuration  of  a  number  of  crania  arc  general 
indications  of  ditferencea  in  the  volume  and  configuration  of  their 
contained  brains.  One  single  fact,  among  many^  othei-s,  proves  this 
admirable  harmony.  It  is  this :  The  process  of  ossification  is  at  first 
most  rapid  in  the  bones  composing  the  vault ;  but  presently  ceasing 
here,  it  advances  so  rapidly  in  those  of  the  base  and  inferior  parts 
generally,  that  at  birth  the  base  is  solid  and  incompressible,  thus 
protecting  from  pressure  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  which  is 
at  this  time  firmer  and  better  developed  than  the  softer  and  less 
voluminous  cerebral  lobes. 

According  to  the  embryologic  investigations  of  M.  de  Serres,  of 
all  l)rains,  that  of  the  high-caste  European  is  the  most  complex  in 

"  Op.  cit,  p.  5. 
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its  organization.  lu  attaining  tMs  high  development,  it  passes  suc- 
cessively through  the  forms  which  helong  permanently  to  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, hirds,  mammals,  Negroes,  Malays,  Americans,  and  Mongolians. 

The  bony  structure  undergoes  similar  alterations.  "  One  of  the  earliest  points  where 
ossification  commences  is  the  lower  jaw.  This  bone  is  therefore  sooner  completed  than 
any  other  of  the  head,  and  acquires  a  predominance  which  it  never  loses  in  the  Negro. 
During  the  soft,  pliant  state  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  oblong  form  which  they  naturally 
assume  approaches  nearly  the  permanent  shape  of  the  .\mei'ican.  At  birth,  the  flattened 
face  and  broad,  smooth  forehead  of  the  infant ;  the  position  of  the  eyes,  rather  towards  the 
sides  of  the  head,  and  the  widened  space  between,  represent  the  Mongolian  form,  which, 
in  the  Caucasian,  is  not  obliterated  but  by  degrees,  as  the  child  advances  to  maturity." 
Hamilton  Smith,  commenting  upon  these  interesting  researches,  says:  "Should  the  con- 
ditions of  cerebral  progress  be  more  complete  at  birth  in  the  Caucausiau  type,  and  be 
successively  lower  in  the  Mongolic  and  intermediate  Malay  and  American,  with  the  woolly- 
haired  least  developed  of  all,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  apparently  general  law  of 
progression  in  animated  nature,  that  both  —  or  at  least  the  last-mentioned  —  would  be  in 
the  conditions  which  show  a  more  ancient  date  of  existence  than  the  other,  notwithstanding 
that  both  this  and  the  Mongolic  are  so  constituted  that  the  spark  of  mental  development 
can  be  received  by  them  through  contact  with  the  higher  Caucasian  innervation ;  thus 
appearing,  in  classified  zoology,  to  constitute  perhaps  three  species,  originating  at  different 
epochs,  or  simultaneously  in  separate  regions ;  while,  by  the  faculty  of  fusion  which  the 
last,  or  Caucasian,  imparted  to  them,  progression  up  to  intellectual  equality  would  manifest 
essential  unity,  and  render  all  alike  responsible  beings,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
existing  capabilities  —  for  this  must  be  the  ultimate  condition  for  which  Man  is  created."* 

From  his  own  researches,  Prof.  Agassiz  concludes  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  foetal  state,  to  detect  the  anatomical  marks  which  are 
characteristic  of  species.  These  specific  marks  he  assures  us  become 
manifest  as  the  animal,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  approaches 
the  adult  state.  Li  like  manner,  the  evolution  of  the  physical  and 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  diflerent  races  of  men  appears  to  com- 
mence at  the  moment  of  birth.  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  recent  communi- 
cations in  the  "London  Lancet,"  already  referred  to,  maintains  almost 
the  same  opinion.  He  considers  the  embiyo  of  any  species  of  any 
natural  family  as  the  most  perfect  of  forms,  embracing  ^vithin  itself, 
during  its  phases  of  development,  all  the  forms  or  species  which  that 
natural  family  can  assume  or  has  assumed  in  past  time.  "  In  the 
embryo  and  the  young  indi\^dual  of  any  species  of  the  natural 
fiuuily  of  the  Salmonidaj,  for  example,"  says  he,  "you  will  find  the 
characteristics  of  the  adult  of  all  the  species.  The  same,  I  believe, 
holds  in  man  ;  so  that,  were  all  the  existing  species  of  any  family  to 
be  accidentally  destroyed,  saving  one,  in  the  embryos  and  young  of 
that  one  will  be  found  the  elements  of  all  the  species  ready  to  re- 
apyiear  to  repcople  the  waters  and  the  earth,  the  forms  they  are  to 
assume  being  dependent  on,  therefore  determined  by,  the  existing 
order  of  things.  With  another  order  will  arise  a  new  series  of 
species,  also  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  the  existing  world." 

w  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Human  Species,  pp.  176-7.     See  also  Serres'  .\natomie  Compar^e. 
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If  we  carefully  consider  the  tlovolopineiit  of  the  oraniuin,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  dovelopnient  goes  on  between,  and  is  nunlitied  by 
two  systems  of  organs  —  externally  the  muscular,  internally  the 
nen-ou8.  The  brain  exerts  a  double  influence,  mechanically  or 
passively  by  its  wiMght,  and  actively  liy  its  growth.  That  the  brain 
conipleti'ly  nils  its  bony  case,  is  sulHciently  well  known  from  the  fiict 
of  the  impressions  left  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cranium  by  the 
cerebnd  convolutions  and  vessels.  Veiy  slight  allowance  need  be 
made  for  the  thickness  of  the  meninges.  That  the  progressive 
development  of  the  brain  is  really  capable  of  exerting  some  force 
upon  the  cranial  bones  surrounding  it,  is  shown  in  the  records  of 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  that  organ,  where,  upon  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, the  calvaria  being  removed,  the  spongy  mass  has  protruded 
from  the  opening  and  could  not  be  replaced.  That  the  bones  are 
capable  of  yielding  to  a  distending  force  acting  from  within  out- 
wards, is  shown  in  the  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalns,  where  the 
ventricles  are  found  full  of  water,  the  brain-tissue  flattened  out,  and 
the  bones  greatly  distorted.  Such  a  force  becomes  perceptible  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  softness  and  pliancy  of  the  bones.  A 
check  to  its  action  will  be  found  in  the  sutures  and  in  the  amount 
of  resistance  oftered  by  the  dura-mater.  Now  it  must  be  obvious 
that  as  long  as  the  sutures  remain  open,  and  the  developmental 
activity  of  the  brain  continues,  the  head  must  enlarge.  If  all  the 
sutures  remain  open,  this  development  will  be  regular  and  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  growth  manifested  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  encephalon.  TVTien  a  suture  closes,  further  development  in 
that  direction  will  in  great  measnre  terminate.  Of  this  proposition 
Dr.  Morton  gives  us  the  following  example : 

"I  have  in  my  possession,"  says  he,  "the  skull  of  a  mulatto  boy,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  In  this  instance,  the  sajrittal  sutnre  is  entirely  wanting;  in  conse- 
quence, the  lateral  expansion  of  the  cranium  has  ceased  in  infancy,  or  at  whatever  period 
the  suture  became  consolidated.  Hence,  also,  the  diameter  between  the  parietal  protube- 
rances is  less  than  4.5  inches,  instead  of  6.  which  last  is  the  Negro  average.  The  squamous 
sutures,  however,  are  fully  open,  whence  the  skull  has  continued  to  expand  in  the  upward 
direction,  until  it  has  reached  the  average  vertical  diameter  of  the  Negro,  or  5.5  inches. 
The  coronal  suture  is  also  wanting,  excepting  some  traces  at  its  lateral  termini ;  and  the 
result  of  this  last  deficiency  is  seen  in  the  very  inadequate  development  of  the  forehead, 
which  is  low  and  narrow,  but  elongated  below,  through  the  agency  of  the  various  cranio- 
facial sutures.  The  lamhdoidal  suture  is  perfect,  thus  permitting  posterior  elongation; 
and  the  growth  in  this  direction,  together  with  the  full  vertical  diameter,  has  enabled  the 
brain  to  attain  the  bulk  of —  cubic  inches,  or  about  —  less  than  the  Negro  average.  I  believe 
that  the  absence  or  partial  development  of  the  sutures  may  be  a  cause  of  idiocy  by  check- 
ing the  growth  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  impairing  or  destroying  its  functions."*' 


••  See  a  paper  on  the  Size  of  the  Brain  in  tlie  Various  Races  and  Families  of  Man;  with 
Ethnological  Remarks;  by  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D. :  published  in  "Types  of  Man- 
kind," by  Nott  and  Gliddon,  Thiladelpbia,  1864,  p.  308,  note.  See  also  Proceedings  of  Phila. 
-icad.  Nat.  Sci.  for  .\ugu3t,  1841. 
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From  the  Mortonian  collection,  other  illustrations  of  this  fact  might 
be  drawn ;  but  neither  space  nor  time  permits  their  introduction  here. 

In  the  study  of  the  sutures,  considerations  of  a  highly  philosophical 
character  are  involved.  Their  histoiy  enables  us  to  perceive  why 
the  cranium  was  not  formed  of  one  piece,  and  why  there  should  be 
two  frontal  and  two  parietal  bones,  and  only  one  occipital.  Such  an 
arrangement  ob\-iously  allows  the  fullest  development  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, — the  organs,  according  to  Carus, 
of  intelligence,  reflection,  and  judgment.^  That  the  sutures  are 
tutamina  cerebri,  that  in  the  foetus  they  permit  the  cranial  bones  to 
overlap  during  parturition,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
head  in  cei-tain  of  its  diameters,  and  producing  anajsthesia,  facilitate 
labor,  curtailing  its  diiSculties  and  diminishing  its  dangei-s  to  both 
mother  and  child,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  provisions  are  of 
high  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  harmony  of  nature.  But  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  skull  is  a  vertebra  in  its  highest  known  state 
of  development ;  that  the  enclosed  brain,  as  the  organ  of  intellection, 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  man ;  that  the  development  of  the 
cranium  goes  on  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  encephalon ;  that  the 
various  degrees  of  human  intelligence  are  definitely  related  to  certain 
permanent  skull-forms ;  and  that  the  cranial  sutures,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ossific  centres,  are  the  guiding  agents  in  the  assumption  of 
these  forms — it  will  be  evident  that  a  higher  and  far  more  compre- 
hensive significance  is  attached  to  these  bony  interspaces.  Again, 
no  extended  investigation  has  been  instituted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
to  determine  the  period  at  which  the  different  cranial  sutures  are 
closed  in  the  various  races  of  men.  The  importance  of  such  an  in- 
quiry becomes  apparent,  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  follomug  ques- 
tions : — ^1.  Does  the  cranium  attain  its  fullest  development  in  all  the 
races  at  the  same,  or  at  diflerent  periods  of  life  ?  and  2.  To  what 
extent  are  race-forms  of  the  cranium  dependent  upon  the  gi'owth  and 
modifications  of  the  sutures  ? 

"  The  most  obvious  use  of  the  sutures,"  according  to  Dr.  Morton,  "  is  to  subserve  the 
process  of  growth,  which  they  do  by  osseous  depositions  at  their  margins.  Hence,  one  of 
these  sutures  is  equivalent  to  the  intemipted  structure  that  exists  between  the  shaft  and 
epiphysis  of  a  long  bone  in  the  growing  state.  The  shaft  grows  in  length  chiefly  by  accre- 
tions at  its  extremities ;  and  the  epiphysis,  like  the  cranial  suture,  disappears  when  the 
perfect  development  is  accomplished.  IJence,  we  may  infer  that  the  skull  ceases  to  expand 
whenever  the  sutures  become  consolidated  with  the  proximate  bones.  In  other  words,  the 
growth  of  the  brain,  whether  in  viviparous  or  in  oviparous  animals,  is  consentaneous  with 
that  of  the  skull,  and  neither  can  be  developed  without  the  presence  of  free  sutures."*" 

82  "  Das  besondere  Organ  des  erkennenden,  vergleichenden  und  urtheilenden  Geistesleben." 
—  Symbolik  der  menschlkhen  Gestalt,  von  Dr.  C.  G.  Carus,  Leipzig,  1853. 
ss  See  article  on  Size  of  the  Brain,  &c.,  quoted  above,  p.  303. 
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From  investigations  of  this  natnre,  and  from  other  con8idcmtit)nt;. 
Dr.  M.  conchulcd  that  tho  growth  of  the  hrain  was  arrostod  at  the 
adult  age,  that  tlie  eonsolidation  of  tlie  .sutures  was  an  indication  of 
the  full  development  of  both  cranium  and  brain,  and  that  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  size  or  weight  of  the  brain  after  the  adult 
period  would  not  be  likely  to  atfect  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cra- 
nium, which,  therefore,  indicates  the  maximum  size  of  the  encephalon 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  development.  Combe,  however,  affirms 
that  wlien  the  brain  contracts  in  old  age,  the  tabula  vitrca  of  the 
cranium  also  contracts,  so  as  to  keep  itself  applied  to  its  contents, 
the  outer  or  fibrous  table  undergoing  uo  change.^'  It  is,  to  some 
extent,  true  that  in  the  very  aged,  even  when  the  skull-bones  become 
consolidated  into  one  piece,  some  changes  may  result  from  an  undue 
activity  of  tlie  absorbents,  or  some  defect  in  the  nutritive  operations. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  cranial  bones  may  be  tliinncd  and 
altered  slightly  in  form.  Davis  gives  an  example  of  this  change,  in 
the  skull  of  an  aged  Chinese  in  his  collection,  in  which  the  central 
area  of  the  parietal  bones  is  thinned  and  depressed  over  an  extent 
equal  to  four  square  inches  to  about  one-third  of  an  inch  deep  in  the 
central  part.**  Such  changes,  however,  are  too  limited  in  their  extent 
to  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  pressure  of  the  brain,  exerted  through  its  weight,  is  felt 
mainly  upon  the  base  and  inferior  lateral  parts. 

Prof.  ExGEL,  in  a  valuable  monograph  upon  skull-forms,"'  particu- 
larly calls  attention  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  determining  these 
forms.  He  considers  the  influence  of  the  occipito-frontalis  as  almost 
inappreciable,  —  so  slight,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  our 
inquiries.  The  action  of  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  muscles  and  of 
the  group  attached  to  the  occiput,  though  more  evident,  is  still  not 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  To  the  action  of  the  musculus 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  he  assigns  a  greater  value. 

"This  mu?cle,"  says  he,  "tends  to  produce  a  downward  displacement  at  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  which  will  be  the  more  considerable,  as  the  lower  point  of  its  atfcich- 
ment  —  the  sternum  and  clavicle  —  is  able  to  offer  much  greater  resistance  than  the  upper. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  unusual  length  of  the  muscle  produces,  by  its  contraction,  more 
effect,  and,  hence,  favors  a  greater  displacement  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  attached.  Tho 
bone  upon  which  it  exerts  its  influence  is  also  very  loose  in  early  life,  and  even  during  tho 
first  year  of  our  existence,  when  extensive  motions  of  the  muscle  already  take  place,  it  is 
not  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  other  bones;  hence,  it  becomes  probable  that  tho  influence  of  this 
muscle  upon  the  position  of  tho  bones  of  the  skull  will  be  a  demonstrable  one. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  d  priori,  that  in  spite  of  all  these  favorable  circumstances, 

•♦  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  83. 

»  Cr.  Brit.,  p.  6.     See  also  Gall,  "  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerreau,"  III,  53,  1826. 

"  Op.  cit. 
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the  displacement  will  not  exceed  a  magnitude  of  one,  or,  at  most,  three  millimetres.  With 
this  alone,  we  wiU,  it  is  true,  not  yet  explain  that  variety  in  the  form  of  the  skull  which  not 
only  distinguishes  one  man  from  another,  but  has  also  been  characterized  as  the  type  of 
progeny  and  race.  Notwithstanding  its  seeming  insignificance,  however,  this  muscular 
action  is  a  very  important  agent,  and  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  the  skull, 
although  other  circumstances  of  an  auxiliary  or  restrictive  nature  must  not  be  neglected  — 
circumstances  which  may  increase,  diminish,  or  modify  this  displacement. 

"  The  effect  of  this  muscular  action  is  considerably  increased  by  superadded  conditions. 
The  head  rests  upon  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  Partly  on  account  of  muscular 
action,  and  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  brain,  the  basal  bones  of  the  skuH  are  exposed 
to  a  downward  displacement :  the  condyloid  portions  of  the  occiput,  alone,  are  not.  This 
impossibility  to  change  their  position  parallel  with  the  displacement  of  the  other  basal  bones, 
is  equivalent  to  an  upward  pressure  of  the  occipital  condyles,  and  this  must  considerably 
increase  the  downward  traction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 

"  The  occipital  and  temporal  regions,  then,  are  subjected  to  a  downward  traction,  while 
the  condyles  are  pressed  upward:  moreover,  the  brain  produces,  upon  all  the  basal  bones 
except  the  condyles,  a  downward  pressure  corresponding  to  its  height;  at  the  partes  condy- 
loidea,  this  downward  pressure  is  obviated  by  the  resistance  of  the  vertebral  column." 

Notwithstaudiiig  the  significance  of  the  faet.s  thus  far  adduced,  it 
has  been  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  maintained  that  civilization  — by 
which  is  meant  the  aggregate  intellectual  and  moral  influences  of 
society  —  exerts  a  positive  influence  over  the  form  and  size  of  the 
cranium,  modifying  not  only  its  individual,  but  also  its  race-charac- 
ters, to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  entirely  to  change  the  original 
type  of  structure.  This  doctrine  finds  its  chief  advocates  among  the 
writers  of  the  phrenological  school,  though  it  is  not  wholly  confined 
to  them.  Among  its  most  recent  supporters  we  find  the  Baron  J.  "W. 
DE  MuLLER,  who,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  74  pages,^  devotes  a  sec- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  '^Action  de  rintelligenee  surhs  formes 
de  la  tete : " 

"  Nous  esp^rons  prouver,"  says  he,  "  de  meme  que  les  formes  du  crane  ont  des  rapports 
intimes  avec  le  degr4  de  civilisation  auqnel  un  peuple  est  parvenu,  et  que  par  consequent 
elles  non  plus  ne  peuvent  justitier  une  division  en  races  des  habitants  de  la  terre,  a  moins 
de  classer  les  hommes  d'aprfes  leur  plus  ou  moins  d'intelligence,  et  de  justifier  ainsi,  au  nom 
de  la  supr^matie  de  la  raison,  non-seulment  tous  les  abus  de  l'esclavage,mais  encore  toutes 
les  tyrannies  individuelles." 

The  subject-matter  embodied  in  the  above  quotation,  though  pro- 
fessedly obscure,  is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  certain  character  in 
consequence  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  during  the  controversies 
between  the  Unitarians  and  Diversitarians  in  Ethnology — facts  which 
intimately  aftect  the  great  question  of  pennanency  of  cranial  tj^pes. 
Confronted  with  the  facts  presently  to  be  brought  forward,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of  cranial  forms  under  the 

"  Des  Causes  de  la  Coloration  de  la  Peau  et  des  differences  dans  les  Formes  du  Crane, 
au  point  de  vue  de  I'uuitS  du  genre  humain.  Par  le  Baron  J.  W  de  MuUer.  Stutt- 
gart, 185.3. 
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influence  of  education,  &e.,  is  by  no  means  a  settled  fact,  as  ninny 
of  its  luivoc-atos  appear  to  think.  "  Speaking  of  the  groat  races  of 
mankind,"  very  appropriately  remarks  Davi.-;,  "wliether  it  be  in  the 
size  of  the  brain,  or  wliether  in  its  qualitj-,  or  whether  it  be,  as  the 
phrenologists  nuiintain,  in  the  (level(>])nuMit  of  its  particular  parts. 
each  race  is  eiuU)wed  witli  sucli  special  faculties  of  the  mind,  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  impart  to  it  a  distinct  and  definite  position 
within  which  its  powers  and  capabilities  range.  We  know  of  no 
valid  evidence  that  can  be  brought  forward  for  tliinking  this  definite 
position  can  be  varied  in  the  mass.  We  may  tlierefore  take  this 
further  ground  for  questioning  the  assumed  pliancy  of  the  form 
of  skull."  ,, 

The  indefotigable  traveller  and  "Dircctcur  du  Jardin  Eoyal  dc 
Zoologie  do  Bruxelles,"  has  condensed  in  a  few  pages,  at  once  the 
best  and  most  commonly  used  arguments  to  sustain  the  hYjiothesis 
wliich  constitutes  the  starting-point  of  the  above-mentioned  article. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  not  inappropriate  to  devote  a  few  words,  in 
this  hasty  sketch,  to  the  examinution  of  the  tenability  of  the  two 
most  important  examples  adduced  by  Baron  M.,  wliose  brochure  I 
subject  to  critical  inquiry,  simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
cise exponents  of  a  generally-spread,  but,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  erro- 
neous, and  therefore  injurious  view.  And  I  am  the  more  especially 
urged  to  this,  since  the  question  of  the  permanency  or  non-penna- 
nency  of  human  tyjios  occupies  the  higliost  {ihilosophical  position  in 
the  entire  field  of  Ethnographic  inquiiy.  Its  relations  are,  indeed, 
fundamental ;  for,  according  as  it  is  definitively  settled  in  the  aflirma- 
tive  or  negative,  will  Ethnography  —  especially  the  eranioscopical 
branch  —  assume  the  dignity  and  certainty  of  a  science,  or  be  de- 
graded to  the  vague  position  of  an  interesting  but  merely  speculative 
inquirj'.  "If  the  size  of  the  brain,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  in  allusion  to 
tJie  labors  of  Mokton,  as  published  in  Crania  Americana,  "and  the 
proportions  of  its  dift'ercnt  parts,  be  the  index  to  natural  national 
character,  the  present  work,  which  represents  with  great  fidelity  the 
skulls  of  the  American  tribes,  will  be  an  authentic  record  in  which 
the  philosopher  may  road  the  native  aptitudes,  dispositions,  and 
mental  force  of  these  families  of  mankind.  If  this  doctrine  be 
unfounded,  these  skulls  are  mere  facts  in  Natural  Histoiy,  present- 
ing no  particular  information  as  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
people."  If  there  be  this  permanency  of  cranial  fonn  in  the  great 
leading  or  typical  stocks  —  if,  in  other  words,  Katuro  alters  not, 
but  ever  truly  and  unchangeably  represents  tliat  primitive  Di\-ine 
Idea,  of  which  she  is  but  the  objective  embodiment  and  indi- 
cation—  then  the  labors  of  Blumenbach,  Morton,  Retzius,  Nilsson, 
16 
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Davis,  and  otlier  cranioscopists,  liave  not  been  toilfully  wrought  out 
in  vain;  if,  however,  this  permanency  is  but  a  dream,  if  typical 
skull-forms  vary  in  periods  of  time  not  greater  than  the  historic, 
then  all  is  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and  the  labors  of  the  craniolo- 
gist  hopeless  for  good,  alike  without  objects  and  without  results. 

Now  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  question  of  perma- 
nency underlies  and  iu  great  measure  substitutes  itself  for  the  fiercely- 
vexed  problem  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  human  oi  igin. 

"S'il  est  d^montr^,"  says  Gobineau,  "que  les  races  humaiues  sout,  chacune,  enferm^es 
dans  une  sorte  d'iDdividualit^  d'oii  rieu  ne  les  peut  faire  sortir  que  le  melange,  alors  la  doc- 
trine des  Unitaires  se  trouvc  bien  press(5e  et  ne  peut  se  soustraire  a  recounaitre  que,  da 
moment  oil  les  types  sent  si  complihtement  h^r^ditaires,  si  constants,  si  permanenla,  en  nn 
mot,  malgre  les  climats  et  le  temps,  I'humanit^  n'est  pas  moins  completement  et  in^branla- 
bleraent  partag^e  que  si  les  distinctions  sp^cifiques  prenaieut  leur  source  dans  une  diversity 
primitive  d'origine."^ 

After  citing  the  Baribra  or  Berberins  of  the  Nile-valley,  and  the 
Jews,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  under  consideration,  our  author 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Turks  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Les  Turcs  d'Europe  et  de  I'Asie  mineure  nous  offrent  une  autre  preuve  que  la  forme 
caract^ristique  du  crane  peut  se  modifier  completement  dans  le  cours  des  sifecles.  Ce  peuple 
nous  pr^sente  le  module  d'un  type  elliptique  pur  et  ne  se  distingue  rien  de  la  masse  des 
nations  ^urop^ennes.  Par  contre,  il  difffcre  tant  avee  les  Turcs  de  I'Asie  centrale,  que 
beaucoup  d'^crivains  le  placent  au  nombre  des  nations  caucasiques,  tandis  qu'ils  rattachent 
les  Turcs  d'Asie  a  la  race  mongole.  Or,  I'histoire  d^montre  d'une  manifere  irrefutable  que 
ces  deux  peuples  appartiennent  au  groupe  de  I'Asie  septentrionale,  avec  lequel  les  Turcs  de 
I'Orient  conservent  les  relations  les  plus  intimes,  non-seulement  au  point  de  vue  g^ogra- 
phique,  mais  par  la  concordance  de  tons  les  usages  de  la  vie.  La  transformation  du  crane 
a  eu  lieu  non  chez  les  Turcs  de  I'Asie  centrale,  mais  chez  ceux  de  I'Europe.  Ceux-ci  ont 
perdu  peu  4  pen  le  type  pyramidal  de  leurs  pferes  et  ils  Tout  ^chaug^  contre  la  plus  belle  des 
formes  elliptiques.  Or,  tout  en  etant  les  representants  par  excellence  de  cette  forme,  ils 
sont  aussi  les  consanguins  les  plus  proches  de  ce  peuple  hideux  aux  yeux  louches.  qui  mene 

paitre  ses  chevaux  daus  les  steppes  de  la  Tartaric Nous  devons   attribuer  cette 

moditication  du  crane  aux  ameliorations  sociales,  a  la  civilisation  qui  tend  toujours  a  ^qui- 
librer  toutes  les  anomalies  des  formes  faciales,  a  niveler  toutes  les  protuberances  du  craue 
pyramidal  ou  prognatique  et  a  les  mener  i  la  symetrie  du  type  de  I'ellipse.  Les  Turcs 
orientaux  sont  rest^s  ce  qu'etaient  les  anciens  Turcs ;  places  sur  le  meme  degr^  inf^rieur  de 
la  civilisation,  ils  ont  conserve  le  type  des  peuples  nomades." 

The  mode  of  argument  here  employed  appears  to  be  this.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Turks  are  of  Asiatic  origin ; 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  certain  unimportant  resemblances,  they 
are  assumed  to  be  afliliated  mth  the  Laplanders  and  Ostiacs  through 
what  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  their  Finnic  or  Tchudic  branches ; 
and  lastly,  as  relations  of  the  Lapps,  (?)  it  is  inferred  that  they  must 
have  originally  presented  all  the  Mongolic  characters  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  been  remarkable  for  low  statures,  ugly  features,  &c. 

«  Op.  cit.,  1. 1,  p.  212. 
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These  premises  supposed  to  be  established,  a  comparison  is  next 
instituted  between  the  Turks  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
eonclusiou  drawn  adverse  to  permanency  of  eranial  types. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  cranioscopy,  that  these  arguments 
should  be  carefully  sifted,  and  examined  in  detail.  It  lias  been  re- 
cently shown  that  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
numerous  Gothic  tribes  occupied  those  boundless  steppes  of  High 
Asia,  which  lie  outstretched  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Katai,  and 
between  Tliibet  and  Siberia.*®  From  the  Altai  Mountains  of  tliis 
region  appear  to  have  descended,  at  this  distant  epoch,  the  Orghuse 
progenitoi-s  of  the  Turks.  Now  it  is  a  note-worthy  fact,  that  the 
Oriental  writers,  though  familiar  with  the  European  standards  of 
beautyi  have  tilled  their  writings,  e%'en  at  a  very  early  period,  \vith 
the  highest  eulogies  upon  the  form  and  features  of  the  tribes  inhabi- 
ting Turkestan.  The  descriptions  they  give  of  these  tribes  by  no 
iiicans  apply  to  the  true  Mongol  aj)pearance,  to  be  met  with  on  the 
desert  of  Schamo.  llanebcrg  describes  Scharouz,  the  daughter  of 
the  Khakan  of  the  Turks,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixtli 
century,  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.*'  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  the  monk  Kubruquis,  sent  by  St.  Louis  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Mongolian  sovereign,  spoke  of  the  striking  resem- 
blance which  the  Eastern  monarch  bore  to  the  deceased  iSi.  Jean  de 
Beaumont,  in  complexion,  features,  &c.  "  This  physiognomical  ob- 
sen-ation,"  says  Ilumboldt,  "merits  some  attention,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  fact,  that  tlic  family  of  Tchiuguiz  were  really  of  Turkish, 
not  of  Mogul  origin."  Further  on,  he  remarks,  "The  absence  of 
Mongolian  features  strikes  us  also  in  the  portraits  which  we  possess 
of  tlie  Baburides,  the  conquerors  of  India."'' 

"The  Atrak  Turks,"  writes  Hamilton  Smith,  "more  especially  the  Osmanlis,  differ  from 
the  other  Toorkecs,  by  their  lofty  stature,  European  features,  abundant  beards,  and  fair 
complexions,  derived  from  their  original  extraction  being  Caucasian,  of  Yuchi  race,  or  from 
nn  early  intermixture  with  it,  and  with  the  numerous  captives  they  were  for  ages  incor- 
porating from  Kashmere,  Affghanistan,  Persia,  Syria,  Natolia,  Armenia,  Greece,  and  eastern 
Europe.  Both  these  conjectures  may  be  true,  because  the  Caucasian  stock,  wherever  we 
find  it,  contrives  to  rise  into  power,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  drawn,  and  therefore, 
may  in  part  have  been  pure  before  the  nation  left  eastern  ,\sia,  while  the  subordinate 
hordes  remained  more  or  less  Hyperborean  in  character;  as,  in  truth,  the  normal  Toorkecs 
about  the  lower  Oxus  still  are.  All  have,  however,  a  peculiar  form  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  skull,  which  is  less  in  depth  than  the  European,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  a  result 
of  the  tight  swathing  of  the  turban.  Osmanii  Turks  are  a  handsome  race,  and  their  chil- 
dren, in  particular,  are  beautiful."" 

»  Consult,  among  other  works,   Ilnmholdt's  Aaie  Cenlrale,  vol.   11. ;  Ritter's  Erdhundt 
Alien,  vol.  11.  ;   and  Lassen's  Zfilschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  II. 
•"  Zrilschrift  fur  die  Kunde  dee  Morgeiilandet,  vol.  I.,  p.  187. 

"  Aiie  Cenlrale,,  vol.  I.,  p.  248.     See  also  Gobiuean,  Sur  I'In/galilf,  ^c.  Chap.  XI. 
"  Op.  cit.  p.  827. 
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Xow,  the  beautiful  Osmanlis  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
warlike  Seldjuks,  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  suddenly  made  thei-" 
appearance  in  Southern  Asia,  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Klialitri. 
and  founded  the  states  of  Ii-an,  Kerman,  and  Roum,  or  Iconium. 
Histoiy  informs  us  that  these  Seldjuks  were,  by  no  means,  careful 
about  preserving  the  purity  of  their  genealogy ;  for  it  is  not  difficult 
to  adduce  instances  of  their  chiefs  intermarrying  with  Arabian  and 
Christian  women.  In  short,  when  we  consider  that,  as  a  body,  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  extensive  predatory  excursions,  during 
which  they  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  capturing 
slaves  and  amalgamating  with  them ;  that  in  compliance  with  the 
invitation  of  Osman,  the  son  of  Ortogrhul,  great  numbers  of  the 
adventurous,  the  discontented,  and  the  desperate,  fi-om  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  fled  to  his  standard,  and  gradually  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Osmanlis ;  that  at  a  later  period,  the  thinning  of  their  num- 
bers in  war  was  avowedly  provided  for  by  the  capture  of  slaves ; 
that  in  the  ranks  of  the  Janissaries,  a  military  order  instituted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centmy  by  Orkhan,  one-fifth  of  all  the 
European  captives  were  enrolled ;  that  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
this  body  was  entirely  dependent  for  its  renewal  upon  the  Christian 
slaves  captured  in  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  &c. ;  that  in  the  course 
of  four  centuries,  at  least  half  a  million  of  European  males  derived 
fi-om  the  above-mentioned  sources,  and  by  piracy  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, had  been  incorporated  into  the  Turkish  population; — when 
we  consider  all  these,  and  many  other  facts  of  a  like  nature,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  with  the  erudite  Gobineau,  that  the  history  of  so 
amalgamated  a  nation  furnishes  no  arguments,  either  for  or  against 
the  doctrine  of  permanency  of  type. 

Further  on,  and  confirmatory  of  the  above  remarks,  the  reader 
will  find  some  allusion  to  the  special  character  of  the  Turkish 
cranium,  and  the  marks  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Mongolian, 
Finnic,  and  other  foi'ms  of  the  skull. 

The  ?tlagyars  are  also  produced  as  an  example  of  the  mutability 
of  cranial  form. 

"  Bien  qu'ils  ne  le  cedent  a  ancun  peuple  ni  en  beauty  physique  ni  en  d^Teloppement 
intellectnel,  ils  descenJent,  d'aprfes  les  indications  de  I'histoire  et  de  la  linguistique  com- 
par^e,  de  la  grande  race  qui  occupe  I'Asie  septentrionale.  lis  sent  du  mSme  sang  que  les 
Samoftdes  indolents,  les  Ostiacs  stupides  et  d^biles,  les  Lapons  indomptables.  II  y  a  envi- 
ron mille  ans,  lee  codescendants  de  cos  pcuplades  m^pris^es,  les  Magyars  modernes,  furcnt 
chass<!s  par  une  invasion  de  Turcs  hors  de  la  Grandc-Hongrie,  pays  avoisinant  I'Oural, 
qu'ils  habitaient  a  cctte  €poque.  A  leur  tour  ils  expulsferent  les  races  slaves  des  plaines 
fertiles  de  la  Hongrie  actuelle.  Par  cettc  migration,  les  Magyars  ^chang^rent  un  des  plus 
rudes  climats  de  I'ancien  continent,  une  contr^e  sauvage  dans  laquelle  I'Ostiac  et  le  Samoftde 
ne  pcuvent  s'adonner  a  la  cbasse  que  pendant  quclques  mois,  centre  un  pays  plus  meri- 
dional, d'une  lusuriante  fertility.     Us  furent  eutrain^s  &  se  d^pouiUer  peu  a  peu  de  leurs 
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mccars  gro;<si6re8  ot  ii  se  rapproobcr  de  lours  voisins  plus  oivilis^s.  Aprbs  un  millier  d'an. 
uuoa,  la  foi'iDo  pyramidule  de  leur  cruiio  est  dcvcuuc  vlliptiiiue.  L'bypulUcsc  d'uu  croi^e- 
mciit  gdndral  <lc  races  n'est  pa.**  admissible  quand  il  s'agit  dcs  Magyars  (*i  fiers,  vivani  daDS 
ViM>lonient  le  plus  s6v6rc.  La  simplo  expatriation  ne  siiflit  pas  non  plus  pour  modifier  la 
forme  du  crane.  Le  Lnpun,  issu  du  ineme  sang  que  lo  Magyar,  a  cunimc  lui  aussi  cliang^ 
de  demeuro ;  il  vit  niainlcuanl  en  Europe ;  niais  il  y  a  conserve  lo  type  pyramidal  Ue  sou 
criiiic  UTec  ?a  vie  do  nuiimdc  sauvagc." 

This  asserted  transfoniiation  of  the  Samoiede  or  Northern  Asiatic 
type  into  the  Hungarian,  in  tiio  short  space  of  eight  hundred,  or,  at 
most,  one  tliousand  years,  stands  unparalleled  in  history.  But  we 
may  a.sk,  if  the  Magyar  has  thus  changed  the  form  of  his  head,  why 
have  not  his  liahits  and  mode  of  life  changed  accordingly  ?  Why, 
after  a  residence  of  nearly  one  tlnnisiiiul  years  in  Hungary,  does  he 
still  withhold  his  hand  from  agricultural  pui-suits,  and,  depending 
for  his  support  upon  his  herds,  leave  to  the  aboriginal  Slovack  popu- 
lation the  task  of  cultivating  the  soilV  '\^niy  does  he  jealously  pre- 
serve his  own  language,  and,  though  professing  the  same  religion, 
refuse  to  intermingle  with  his  {Slavonian  neighbors?  Can  it  be  that 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  a  people  are  more  durable 
than  the  hardest  parts  of  their  organism  —  the  bony  skeleton?  If 
the  reader  will  consult  the  able  essay  of  Gerando,  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarians,'-^  he  will  find  a  simple  explanation  of  these  appa- 
rent difficulties.  It  is  there  shown  by  powerful  philological  argu- 
ments, and  upon  the  authority  of  Greek  aud  Arabian  Jiistorians  and 
Hungarian  annalists,  that  the  Magyars  are  a  remnant  of  the  warlike 
Huns,  who  in  the  fourth  century  spread  such  terror  through  Europe. 
Now,  the  Huns  were  by  no  means  a  pure  Mongolic  race,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  exceedingly  mixed  people.  In  the  veins  of  the  so-called 
White  Jhms,  who  formed  a  portion  of  Attila's  heterogeneous  horde, . 
Germanic  blood  flowed  freely.  "In  the  whole  of  the  high  region 
west  of  the  Caspian,"  says  Hamilton  Smith,  "to  the  Euxine  and 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  tar  as  the  Hellespont,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  distinctlj'  the  Finnic  Irom  the 
pure  Germanic  and  Celtic  nations."  **  Humboldt,  in  the  Asie  Centrale, 
alludes  to  the  Khirghiz-Kasakes  as  a  mixed  race,  and  tells  us  that,  in 
.')6!t,  Zt'inarch,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  H.,  received  from  the 
Turkish  chief  Dithouboul  a  present  of  a  Khirghiz  concubine  who 
was  partly  white.  De  Qobineau  considers  the  Hungarians  to  be 
White  Buns  of  Germanic  origin,  and  attributes  to  a  slight  intermix- 
ture with  the  Mongolian  stock  their  somewhat  angular  and  bony 
facial  conformation.* 


••  Essai  Hislorique  snr  I'Origine  des  llongrois.     Par  A.  De  Gerando.     Paris,  1844.     See 
also  Hamilton  Smith's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Human  Species,  pp.  82-3,  326. 
"  Op.  cit.,  p.  325.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  228. 
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The  facts  attesting  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  distinguishing 
physical  characters  of  the  different  races  of  men  maintain  themselves 
through  long  periods  of  time,  and  under  very  varying  conditions,  are 
as  numerous  as  they  are  striking.     The  Arabian  type  of  men,  as 
seen  to-day  upon  the  burning  plains  of  Arabia,  or  in  the  fertile 
reo-ions  of  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  identical  with  the  representations  upon  the  Egyptian  monnments. 
where,  also,  we  find  figures  of  the  prognathous  Xegro  head,  differing 
not  a  whit  from  that  type  as  it  now  exists.    From  their  original  home 
in  Palestine,  the  Jews  have  been  scattered  abroad  through  countries 
differing  most  widely  in  climatic  and  geographical  features,'*  and,  in 
many  instances,  have  departed  from  their  primitive  habits  of  life,  yet 
under  eveiy  sky,  and  in  every  latitude,  they  can  be  singled  out  from 
amidst  other  human  types.     In  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  or  Lon- 
don, on  the  arid  wastes  of  Arabia,  and  beneath  a  cloudless  Italian 
skj^  the  pure  unmixed  Jew  presents  us  with  the  same  facial  linea- 
ments, and  the  same  configuration  of  skull.     "  J'ai  en  occasion," 
writes  Gobineau,  "  d'examiner  un  homme  appartenant  k  cette  der- 
niere  categoric  (Polish  Jews).     La  coupe  de  son  visage  trahissait 
parfaitement  son  origine.     Ses  yeux  surtout  etaient  inoubliables. 
Get  habitant  du  Nord,  dont  les   ancetres  directs  vivaient,  depuis 
plusieurs  generations,  dans  la  neige,  semblait  avoir  ete  bruni,  de  la 
veille,  par  les  rayons  du  soleil  Syrien."     The  Zingarri  or  Gypsies 
everywhere  preserve  their  peculiar  oriental  physiognomy,  although, 
according  to  Borrow,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  habitable  world 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found ;  theu'  tents  being  alike  pitched  on 
the  heaths  of  Brazil,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayan  hills ;  and 
their  language  heard  at  Moscow  and  Madrid,  in  the  streets  of  London 
and  Stamboul.     "^lierever  they  are  found,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  virtually  the  same,  though  somewhat  modified  by  circum- 
stances ;  the  language  they  speak  amongst  themselves,  and  of  which 
they  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep  others  in  ignorance,  is  in  all 
counti'ies  one  and  the  same,  but  has  been  subjected  more  or  less  to 
modification;   their  countenances  exhibit  a  decided  family  resem- 
blance, but  are  darker  or  fairer,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  but  invariably  darker,  at  least  in  Europe,  than  the  natives 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  dwell,  for  example,  England  and 

*  We  find  them  scattered  along  the  entire  African  Coast,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  and 
appearing  in  other  parts  of  this  continent,  numbering,  according  to  Weimar,  some  504,000 
souls.  In  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  China,  Turkistan, 
the  Province  of  Iran ;  in  Russin,  Poland,  European  Turkey,  Germany,  Prussia,  Netherlands, 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  America,  they  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
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RiiBsia,  Germany  and  Spain."  Tlio  phy.sk-al  characters  of  tlie  present 
Assyrian  nations  identify  them  with  tliose  who  anciently  occupied 
the  same  geographical  area,  and  wlio  are  figured  on  the  monuments 
of  Persepolis,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  Khorsabad. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  mixtures  of  race  during  two  centuries,"  says  Dr.  Pickkrino,  "  no 
one  has  remarked  a  tendency  to  a  development  of  a  new  race  in  the  United  States.  In 
Arabia,  where  the  mixtures  are  more  complicated,  and  have  been  going  on  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  result  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  different.  On  the  Egyptian  monnments,  I 
was  unable  to  detect  any  change  in  the  races  of  the  human  family.  Neither  does  written 
history  afford  evidL-ncc  of  the  extinction  of  one  physical  race  of  men,  or  of  the  dcTelopment 
of  another  previously  unknown."** 

The  population  of  Spain,  like  that  of  France,  consi.sts  of  several 
races  ethnically  distinct  from  each  other.  From  these  diifcrent  strata, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Spani.'sh  people,  have  been  derived  the  inhabitant^ 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Of  these  settlers  in  the  New  World, 
Humboldt  thus  speaks  : 

"The  Andalusians  and  Carrarians  of  Venezuela,  the  Mountaineers  and  Biscayans  of 
Mexico,  the  Cat.alonians  of  Buenos  .\yTes,  evince  considerable  differences  in  their  aptitude  for 
Bgi-iculture.  for  the  mechanical  arts,  for  commerce,  and  for  all  objects  connected  with  intel- 
lectual development.  Each  of  these  races  has  preserved  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  World, 
the  shades  that  constitute  its  national  physiognomy ;  its  asperity  or  mildness  of  character ; 
its  freedom  from  sordid  feelings,  or  its  excessive  love  of  gain;  its  social  hospitality,  or  it.< 

taste  for  solitude In  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  Santa  F^,  Quito,  and  Buenos 

Ayres,  we  still  recognise  the  features  that  belong  to  the  race  of  the  first  settlers."  ^ 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  permanence  of  physical  character  is 
show^n  in  the  Maragatos  or  Moorish  Goths,  whom,  Borrow  informs 
us,  are  perhaps  the  most  singular  caste  to  be  found  amongst  the 
chequered  population  of  Spain. 

"  ThcT  have,"  says  he,  "their  own  peculiar  customs  and  dress,  and  never  intermarry 

with  the  Spaniards There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  those 

Qotbs  who  sided  with  the  Moors  on  their  invasion  of  Spain It  is  evident  that  their 

blood  has  at  no  time  mingled  with  that  of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert :  for  scarcely 
amongst  the  hills  of  Norway  would  you  find  figures  and  faces  more  essentially  Gothic  than 
those  of  the  Maragatos.  They  are  strong  athletic  men,  but  loutish  and  heavy,  and  their 
features,  though  for  the  most  part  well  formed,  are  vacant  and  devoid  of  expression.  They 
are  slow  and  plain  of  speech,  and  those  eloquent  and  imagin.ative  sallies,  so  common  in  the 
conversation  of  other  Spaniards,  seldom  or  never  escape  them;  they  have,  moreover,  a 
coarse,  thick  pronunciation,  and  when  you  hear  them  speak,  you  almost  imagine  that  it  is 
Bome  German  or  English  peasant  attempting  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  the 
Peninsula."  ">"  True  to  their  Gothic  character,  they  have  managed  to  monopolize  almost 
the  entire  commerce  of  one-half  of  Spain.  They  thus  accumulate  great  wealth,  and  are 
much  better  fed  than  the  parsimonious  Spaniard.  Like  men  of  a  more  northern  clime,  they 
are  fond  of  spirituous  liquors  and  rich  meats. 

y  The  Zincali ;  or.  An  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain.     By  Geo.  Borrow.     New  York, 
18.51,  p.  8. 
«  Races  of  Men.     U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  IX.. 1848,  p.  34.5. 
»  Personal  Narrative.  '"»  Bible  in  Spain,  Chnp.  XXTIT. 
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In  another  place,  Borrow  tells  us  that  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  he 
came  across  two  villages  — Villa  Seca  and  Vargas  —  the  respective 
inhabitants  of  which  entertained  for  each  other  a  deeply-rooted  hos- 
tility—  rarely  speaking  when  they  met,  and  never  intermarrying. 
The  people  of  Vargas  —  according  to  tradition,  "Old  Christians," — 
are  light  and  fair ;  those  of  Villa  Seca — of  Moorish  origin — are  par- 
ticularly dark  complexioned.""  Many  examples  similar  to  this  can 
be  pointed  out,  where  a  mountain  ridge,  a  valley,  or  a  narrow  stream 
forms  the  only  dividing  line  between  races  who  differ  fi-om  each  other 
in  language,  religion,  customs,  physical  and  mental  qualities,  &c. 
This  is  particularly  seen,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  in  the  Neel- 
gherries,  the  Crimea,  the  Carpathians,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Atlas,  and  even  in  the  group  of  Northern  South  America.'"^ 

"The  Vincentine  district,"  says  a  in-iter  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  "is,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  has  been  for  ages,  an  integral  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  professing  the 
same  religion,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws,  as  the  other  continental  provinces  of  Venice; 
yet  the  English  chai'acter  is  not  more  different  from  the  French,  than  that  of  the  Vincentine 
from  the  Paduan ;  while  the  contrast  between  the  Vincentine  and  his  other  neighbor,  the 
Veronese,  is  hardly  less  remarkable."'"' 

In  a  letter,  dated  United  States  Steamer  John  Hancock,  Puget 
Sound,  July  1st,  1856,  and  recently  received  from  my  friend  and 
former  school-mate,  Dr.  T.  J.  Turner,  XJ.  S.  K,  I  find  the  following 
jjaragraph,  which  bears  upon  the  subject  under  consideration  :  "  On 
each  side  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  live  very  different  tribes, 
and  although  the  Straits  are,  on  an  average,  about  sixty  miles  wide, 
yet  they  are  crossed  and  re-crossed  again  and  again  by  canoes,  and 
no  admixtures  of  the  varieties  (races  ?)  has  taken  place." 

Among  other  instances  of  the  persistence  of  human  cranial  forms. 
Dr.  NoTT  figures,  in  Ti/pes  of  3Iankind,  two  heads  —  an  ancient 
Asiatic  (probably  a  mountaineer  of  the  Taurus  chain),  and  a  modern 
Kurd  —  which  strongly  resemble  eaoli  other,  though  separated  per- 
haps by  centuries  of  time.  A  still  better  example  of  this  perma- 
nence of  type,  and  one  which  involves  several  peculiar  and  novel 
reflections  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Sc3i:h!B  to  the  modern  Snomi  or 
Finns,  and  through  these  latter  to  the  Caucasian,  or  Indo-Germanic 
forms  in  general,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  skull  of  a  Tchude, 
•'  taken  from  one  of  the  very  ancient  burial-places  which  are  found 
near  the  workings  of  old  mines  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Siberia," 
;ind  figured  hy  Blumcnbach,  is  exactly  represented  in  Morton's  col- 
lection by  several  modern  Finnic  heads. 

101  Op.  cit.,  chap.  XLIII.  '«  Op.  cit.,  p.  174.  '<»  No.  84,  p.  459. 
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"Plcrnsquo  nationes  poculinre  quid  in  capitis  forma  sibi  vindicarc  con- 
Btat"  —  Vksalius,  De  Curpor.  Human.  Fab. 

"Of  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  tlio  bony  fabric,  those  of  tlio  i^kull 
are  the  mosit  ttriking  and  distin);ui.sbing.  It  i;j  in  the  hiad  thiit  nc  tiud  the 
Tarieties  most  strongly  characteristic  of  different  races." 

PniORABD,  Reaearcha,  I.  276. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  cranio- 
eoojiv,  is  a  systcTuatic  and  accurate  classification  of  cranial  forms. 
Tlie  fewer  the  groups  attempted  to  be  made,  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty ;  since  the  gradation  from  one  group  to  anotiier  is  so  insensible, 
as  already  intimated,  that  it  is  exceedingly  perplexing  to  draw  sharp 
anil  exact  lines  of  demarcation  between  them.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  a  comprehensive  group  must  necessarily  embrace  many 
skulls  which,  though  possessing  in  common  certain  features  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  groups,  will  differ  ii-om 
each  other,  nevertheless,  in  as  many  minor  but  none  the  less  pecu- 
liar charactei-8.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  utter  impossibility 
of  pronouncing  positively  whether  the  varieties  thus  obsen'ed  are 
coeval  in  point  of  time,  as  the  "original  diversity"  doctrine  main- 
tains; whether  they  arc  simply  so  many  "developments"  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Lamarkian  system  aver ;  or, 
finally,  whether,  as  the  supporters  of  the  "  unity"  dogma  contend, 
they  are  all  simple  modifications  of  one  primary  type  or  specific 
form.  Again,  as  each  group  or  family  of  man  consists  of  a  number 
of  races,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  made  up  of  varieties  and  sub-varieties, 
in  some  instances  almo.st  innumerable,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  true 
classification  can  only  result  from  the  careful  study  of  a  collection  of 
crania  so  vast  as  to  contain  not  only  many  individual  representations 
of  these  races,  varieties,  &c.,  but  also  specimens  illustrative  of  both 
the  naturally  divergent  and  hybrid  forms.  And  here  another  obstacle 
presents  itself  As  a  type  is  the  ideal  embodiment  of  a  scries  of  allied 
objects,  anil  as  the  pert'cction  of  this  type  depends  upon  the  number 
of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  based,  the  very  necessity  of  a  large 
number  rcndei-s  it  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  is  typical  and 
what  is  not;  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  respective  values  of  the 
different  characters  presented  by  a  skull. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  how  far  the  physical  identity  of  the 
individuals  composing  a  nation  is  a  proof  of  purity  of  race  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  nation.  Neither  is  the  law  demonstrated,  in 
obedience  to  which  individual  dissimilarities  are  produced  by  intei 
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mixtures  of  allied  races.  The  frrst  effect  of  such  intermixture  is  to 
disorder  the  homogeneity  of  type  by  the  introduction  of  divergent 
forms.  K  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element  is  suddenly  arrested, 
these  abnormal  or  accidental  forms  are  absorbed  into  the  primary 
type.  If  the  introduction  is  continued  over  a  long  period,  the  homo- 
geneous aspect  of  the  nation  is  destroyed,  and  the  physical  characters 
of  the  primary  stock,  together  with  those  of  the  disturbing  element, 
disappear,  as  the  fusion  proceeds  to  give  rise  to  a  hybrid  race  blend- 
ing the  characters  of  both,  and  assuming  a  homogeneousness  of  its 
own,  which,  if  the  fusion  were  perfect,  would  veiy  likely  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  pure  form,  especially  if  the  history  of  these 
changes  was  not  made  known.  A  cranioscopist  having  the  skulls  of 
such  a  people  in  his  cabinet,  together  with  specimens  of  those  of  the 
primary  stocks  from  which  it  sprung,  could  easily  assign  it  a  place 
in  classification,  between  the  other  two,  but  would  be  puzzled  not  a 
little  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  primarA^  or  secondary  form,  a 
pure  race  or  not.  A  resort  to  history  would  here  be  necessary,  just 
as  it  is  with  the  naturalist.  As  the  latter,  by  studying  the  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities  of  an  animal  in  conjunction  with  its  histoi-y,  esta- 
blishes its  primordial  character  and  durability,  so  the  ethnographer, 
ascertaining  the  osteologic  differentias  of  the  races  of  men,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  records  of  remote,  historic  times,  is  enabled 
to  point  out  the  durability  of  certain  types  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  and  place.  In  this  way,  alone,  can  he  discriminate 
primary  typical  forms  from  secondary  or  hybrid  —  a  pure  race  from 
a  mixed  breed. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  fusion,  and  the  time  required  to  effect  it, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
parent  stocks,  and  upon  the  relative  numbers  which  are  brought 
into  contact.  The  more  closely  allied  the  groups,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  fuse  completely;  the  more  widely  separated,  the  less 
likelihood  is  there  of  a  perfect  intermixture. 

"  The  amalgamation  of  races,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  depends  chiefly  on 
their  original  proximity — their  likeness  from  the  beginning.  Where  races  are  remote,  their 
hybrid  products  are  weak,  infertile,  short-lived,  prone  to  disease,  and  perishable.  Where 
they  are  primitively  nearer  in  resemblance,  there  is  still  an  inherent  law  operating  and 
controlling  their  intermixtare,  by  which  the  predominant  blood  overcomes  that  which  is  in 
minor  proportion,  and  causes  the  offspring  ultimately  to  revert  to  that  side  from  which  it 
was  chiefly  derived.  As  it  is  only  where  the  resemblance  of  races  is  most  intimate  that 
moral  antagonisms  can  be  largely  overcome,  so  it  is  in  these  cases  alone  that  we  may  expect 
to  meet  w;ith  the  physical  attraction  productive  of  perfect  amalgamation ;  nature,  probably, 
still,  at  times,  evincing  her  unsubdued  resistance  by  the  occurrence  of  families  bearing  the 
impress  of  one  or  the  other  of  their  original  progenitors."'"* 

'"*  Crania  Britanuica,  p.  8. 
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The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Auptnilia  are  among  the  lowest  specimens 
of  humanity  —  tlio  farthest  removed  from  the  Euroiiean.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  Strzoleiki,  the  women  of  these  tribes  are  incapacitated 
from  reproducing  with  males  of  their  own  race,  after  they  have  once 
been  impregnated  by  a  European.""  Dr.  Thompson,  however,  ex- 
presses liis  doubt  of  this  statoniciit,  and  denies  its  truth  with  regard 
to  the  New  Zealand  women."* 

"  n  est  reniRrquable  que,  quoiqn'un  grnml  nombre  d'Europ^ons  Imbitent  itinintcimnt  dans 
le»  inemcs  coutrtes  quo  les  Andanibnes,  on  no  montionne  pas  encore  I'existence  d'hybrides 
rtisultant  de  Icur  union.  Cetto  circonstance  est  peut-etro  due  &  ce  que  la  difference  entro 
oes  deux  cxtr£raiti<!a  de  la  s^rie  bumaine  rend  plus  difficile  la  procreation  des  hybridee."  "^ 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  a  theory,  or  rather  the  indications 
of  an  unknown  physiological  law,  whose  importance  is  self-evident, 
and  whose  elucidation  connects  itself  witli  an  allied  series  of  pheno- 
mena. I  allude  to  the  instances  in  which  the  progeny  of  the  female 
by  a  second  husband  resemble  the  first  husband  in  physical  appear- 
ance, temperament,  constitutional  disease,  &c. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  every 
additional  foreign  element  introduced  into  a  nation  will  only  serve 
to  render  a  thorough  fusion  more  and  more  difficult.  Indeed,  an 
almost  incalculable  time  would  be  required  to  bring  the  blending 
stocks  into  cquililirium,  and  thus  cause  to  disappear  the  innumerable 
hybrid  forms  or  pseudo-types.  As  long  as  the  blood  of  one  citizen 
of  such  a  nation  differed  in  the  degree  of  its  mixture  from  that  of 
another,  diverse  and  probably  long-forgotten  forms  would  crop  out 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  as  indications  of  the  past,  and 
obstacles  to  the  assumption  of  that  perfectly  homogeneous  character 
which  belongs  to  the  pure  stocks  alone.  To  be  assured  of  the  truth 
of  these  propositions,  we  have  but  to  examine  with  care  the  popula- 
tion of  any  large  commercial  city,  as  London,  Constantinople,  Cadiz, 
New  York,  &c. 

If.  now,  it  be  true,  as  Count  de  Gobineau  maintains,  in  his  philo- 
sophical inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  National  Degeneracy,  that  a  nation 
lives  and  flourishes  only  so  long  as  the  progressive  and  leading  eth- 
nical element  or  principle,  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  preserved  in  a 
vigorous  state,  and  that  the  exhaustion  of  this  principle  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  political  death,  then  should  the  American  states- 
man turn  aside  from  the  vapid  and  mischievous  party-questions  of 
the  day — questions  whose  very  littleness  should  permit  them  to  pass 

'*  Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Ijondon,  1845. 
"•  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgioal  Review  for  April,  1855. 
'<"  Des  Races  Humaines,  ou  Elements  d'Etbnographie.      Par  J.  J.  D'Omalius  D'Halloy. 
Paris,  1845,  p.  18G. 
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unheeded — and  earnestly  compare  the  historical  phases  of  our  youth- 
ful Republic  -udth  those  of  the  fallen  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and 
the  already  enfeebled  English  Commonwealth,  that  he  may  learn 
those  unalterable  laws  of  political  reproduction,  evolution,  and  decay, 
and  thus,  forewarned,  provide  intelligently  for  the  amelioration  of 
that  disease  whose  seeds  were  planted  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed,  and  whose  deadly  influences  threaten, 
sooner  or  later,  like  the  Lianes  of  a  tropical  forest,  to  sufibcate  the 
national  tree  over  which  they  are  silently  spreading. 

Though  war  and  slaveiy,  those  powerful  agents  in  amalgamation, 
have  been  going  on,  without  interruption,  fi-om  the  earliest  recorded 
history  of  our  race  down  to  the  present  moment,  yet  certain  primary 
types  have  maintained  themselves,  amidst  eveiy  conflict,  and  x;nder 
the  most  destructive  influences,  as  vestiges  or  wrecks  of  the  remotest 
times,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  inherent  and  mutual  antipathy,  as 
old  as  the  oldest  varieties  of  our  race.  The  instability  of  human 
hybrids  is  as  remarkable  as  the  permanency  of  the  pure  stocks.  The 
area  of  tlie  hybrid  forms  is  in  all  cases  limited,  and  their  existence 
devoid  of  a  self-sustaining  power.  ^VTiere  the  mixed  races  are  sub- 
jected to  a  modified  climatic  influence,  they  for  a  while  appear  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  even  extend  their  locality  beyond  their 
primary  centres  of  creation ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  disappear, 
either  through  extermination,  or  absoiiition  by  the  purer  races,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  mysterious  degradation  of  vital  energy.  Neverthe- 
less, long  after  their  obliteration,  they  leave  their  impress  upon  the 
conquering  and  exterminating  races,  in  the  shape  of  modifications 
of  the  skull,  stature,  habits,  intellectual  conditions,  &c.  In  this  in- 
stability, this  inherent  tendency  to  decay,  we  discover  the  great  check 
to  the  assumption  by  the  hybrid  t^-pes  of  that  homogeneity  which,  in 
all  probability,  once  characterized  the  primeval  groups  of  man. 

"  As  it  is  with  indiTidual  life,  so  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  most  likely  even  races, 
pass  away.  In  debatable  regions,  their  tenure  is  only  provisional,  until  the  typical  form 
;ippears,  when  they  are  extinguished,  or  found  to  abandon  all  open  territories,  not  positively 
assigned  them  by  nature,  to  make  room  for  those  to  whom  they  are  genial.  This  effect  is 
itself  a  criterion  of  an  abnormal  origin ;  for  a  parent  stock,  a  typical  form  of  the  present 
genus  or  species,  perhaps  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  now  extinct  Flatheads,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, indestructible  and  ineflFaceable.  No  change  of  food  or  circumstances  can  sweep  away 
the  tropical,  woolly-haired  man ;  no  event,  short  of  a  general  cataclycis,  can  transfer  his 
centre  of  existence  to  another ;  nor  cau  any  known  cause  dislodge  the  beardless  type  from 
the  primeval  high  North-Eastem  region  of  Asia  and  its  icy  shores.  The  white  or  bearded 
form,  particularly  that  section  which  has  little  or  no  admixture,  and  is  therefore  quite  fair, 
can  only  live,  not  thrive,  in  the  two  extremes  of  temperature.  It  exists  in  them  solely  as 
a  master  race,  and  must  be  maintained  therein  by  foreign  influences:  and  the  intermediate 
re"ions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  part  yielded  to  the  MongoUc  on  one  side,  and  but  tempo- 
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rarily  obtained,  by  extermination  from  the  ■woolly-haired,  on  the  other."'"  Ilybrid  forma 
oaouot  bo  regarded  as  charactcri.'tic  of  a  now  race ;  amidst  all  tbo  confusion  of  blood,  "wo 
look  in  vain  f'lr  a  new  race.  Nature  asserts  ber  dominion  on  all  hands  in  a  deterioration 
and  dopradation,  the  fatal  and  depopulating  consequences  of  which  it  is  appalling  to  con- 
t«mplate."'* 

To  the  cranioscopist,  the  most  interesting  point,  perhaps,  in  this 
whole  inquir}-,  is  the  determination  of  the  particular  influence  exerted 
by  each  parent  stock  upon  the  formation  of  the  hybrid  cranium. 
So  much  obscurity  surrounds  this  question,  however,  and  the  facts 
concerning  it  are  so  scanty  and  conflicting,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
forego  it8  discussion  in  this  place,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings 
of  Walker  [Intermarriage  ;  or,  Beauty,  Health,  and  Intellect);  CoMBK 
{The  Constitution  of  Man);  Blaine  {Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art); 
Edwards (/)c«  Caracti-res Physiologiques  des  Races  Ilumaines);  Harvey 
(Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1854);  Bkkard  {Cotirs  de 
Physiologic) ;  and  particularly,  Lucas  {Traite  Philosophique  et  Physio- 
logique  de  V Heredite  Naturelle). 

As  already  intinuited,  the  attempted  classifications  of  the  human 
family  arc  as  numerous  as  they  are  various.  Those  based  upon  the 
form  of  the  skull  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  since  the  skull  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual  organs,  and  resists,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  altering  influences  of  climate.  Among 
others,  the  most  simple,  though  in  some  respects  objectionable,  is  that 
of  Prof.  Rktzius,  who,  in  an  essay  upon  the  cranial  forms  of  N^orthern 
Europe,""  divides  all  heads  into  Long  (Lolichocephalce)  and  Short 
{Brachycephalcp).  Each  of  these  he  again  subdivides  into  Straight- 
Jaws  {Orthognathce)  and  Prominent-Jaws  {Prognathce).  The  races 
comprised  in  each  of  these  divisions  are  seen  in  the  accompanying 
scheme. 

»         head    ^  Straight  jaws     1  Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes. 

^  \  Prominent  jaws  j  Negroes,  .\ustralians,  Oceanians,  Caribs,  Greenlanders,  &c. 

^horth  lid    /  ^'™'K''' ji'^s      I  Laplanders,  Finns,  Sclaves.  Tnrks,  Persians,  &c. 
I  Prominent  jaws  /  Tartars,  Mongolians,  Malays,  Incas,  Papuas,  &c. 

Prof.  Zeune,  after  animadverting  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  one-sided 
polarity"  of  this  classification,  adopts  three  main  forms  or  t^-pes  of 
skull  for  tlie  Eastern,  and  three  corresponding  types  for  the  Western 
hemisphere,  thus  dividing  mankind  into  six  races,  as  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : '" 

"*  Ilamilton  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  1V5. 

>»»  Davis,  Cran.  Brit ,  p.  7. 

"'  Uebcr  die  Schiidelformen  der  Nordbcwohner.  —  Miiller's  Archives,  18'4.5,  p.  84. 

lu  tjber  Schiidelbildung,  pp.  19,  20. 
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North. 
New  World.  Old  World. 

I.  High  Skdli,. 


4.  Apalachian,  I  1.  Caucasian, 

or  Natchez  Race.         |  or  Iran  Race. 

11.  Broab  Skull. 


6.  Guianian,  I  2.  Mongolian, 

or  Carib  Race.  |  or  Turan  Race. 

III.  Loxo  Skull. 


6.  Peruvian,  I  3.  Ethiopian, 

or  Inca  Race.  |  or  Sudan  Race. 

South. 

A  serious  objection  to  tliis  division  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  high  skulls,  in  many  important  features,  differ  as  much  from 
each  other,  as  they  do  from  the  Iroad  and  long  skulls,  and  this  is 
equally  predicable  of  each  of  these  last  two  varieties,  as  compared 
with  the  first.  Moreover,  the  requirements  of  science  discounte- 
nance all  attempts  at  the  indiscriminate  arrangement  of  artificially 
deformed  with  natural  skulls.  Prichard  divides  all  skulls  into 
1.  The  sjTnmetrical  or  oval  form,  which  is  that  of  the  European  and 
Western  Asiatic  nations ;  2.  The  naiTow  and  elongated  or  progna- 
thous skull,  of  which  the  most  sti-ongly  marked  specimen  is  perhaps 
the  cranium  of  the  S'egro  of  the  Gold  Coast;  3.  The  broad  and 
square-faced  or  pyramidal  skull,  which  is  that  particularly  of  the 
Turanian  nation."^ 

"Want  of  space,  alone,  prevents  reference  to  other  systems.  How- 
ever, regardinsj  nature  as  an  harmonious  and  indivisible  whole,  and 
believing  with  the  venerable  Humboldt,  that  it  is  impos-sible  to 
recognize  any  typical  sharpness  of  definition  between  the  races ;  "^ 
and  with  the  eminent  German  physiologist,  Johannes  Muller,  that 
it  is  incontestably  more  desirable  to  contrast  the  races  by  their  con- 
stant and  extreme  forms ;  "*  and  finally,  inclining  to  the  opinion  so 
ably  argued  by  G^kard,"'*  and  entertained  by  Knox,'"^  and  others, 

i'2  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  JIankind.     London,  1836.     Vol.  I.  p.  281. 

"3  Cosmos:  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexamler  Von 
Ilumboiat.     Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  C.  Ott^.     New  York,  1850.     Vol.  I.  p.  356. 

''*  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen.     Bd.  II.,  s.  775. 

lis  Dictionnaire  Universe!  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Dirig6  par  M.  Chas.  d'Orbigny.  Art. 
Esp&ce,  p.ar  Gerard ;  t.  5feme. 

116  "In  time  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  species;  no  absolutely  new  creations 
ever  took  place ;  but  as  viewed  by  the  limited  mind  of  man,  the  question  takes  another 
aspect.  As  regards  his  individual  existence,  time  is  a  short  span;  a  few  centurie.s,  or  a 
lew  thousand  years,  more  or  less;  this  is  all  he  can  grasp.  Now,  for  that  period  at  least, 
organic  forms  seem  not  to  have  changed.     So  far  back  as  history  goes,  the  species  of  ani- 
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that  species  occupy  no  absolutely  permanent  place  in  nature's  method, 
and  that  all  specific  distinctions  are,  therefore,  fallacious  —  I  have 
deemed  it  more  judicious,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  to 
avoid  any  similar  attempt  at  a  classification,  preferring  to  lay  before 
the  general  reader  a  panoramic  view  of  a  few  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable cranial  forms  which  the  traveller  meets  with  in  making  a 
tour  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  miscon- 
ceptions, a  few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  necessary  before  pro- 
ceeding with  our  proposed  survey.  If,  to  facilitate  our  progress,  we 
divide  the  earth's  surface  into  several  regions  or  realms,  the  limits 
of  each  being  determined  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  its 
peculiar  organic  forms,  and  represent  each  by  a  cranial  form  selected 
from  among  its  most  numerous  and  apparently  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants, we  will  obtain  a  series  of  typical  or  standard  figures,  similar  to 
those  constituting  the  second  column  of  the  extensive  "Ethnographic 
Tableau"  accompanying  this  work.  A\'ith  one  exception,  the  crania 
figured  in  the  tjibleau  are  contained  in  the  Mortonian  collection. 
Taken  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida,  in  the  hands  of  the  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Gliddon,  I  can  vouch  for  the  general  acciiracy  of  the 
drawings,  and  their  truthfulness  to  nature.  The  exception  alluded 
to  is  a  drawing  of  Schiller's  skull  (C),  borrowed  from  the  crauioscopic 
atlas  of  Cams.  Forced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Tableau  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  European  area  by  two  crania  instead  of  many,  I 
have  selected  the  above  figure  because  it  embraces  both  Gothic 
and  Sclavonic  characters,  and  may  be  taken  therefore  as  a  standard 
for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  general ;  while  the  more  elongated 
Circassian  skull  (D)  may  be  regarded  as  a  not  inappropriate  repre- 
sentative of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Europe.  Now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  all  attempts  at  representing  the  skull-forms  of  the 
numerous  races  of  men  by  a  few  figures  (as  in  the  Tableau),  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  consequently  open  to  criticism.  I  wish 
the  reader,  therefore,  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  skulls  figured 
in  the  Tableau  are  merely  so  many  examples,  each  of  a  cranial  type, 
more  or  less  numerously  represented,  and  prevailing  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  particular  geographical  area  to  which  it  belongs. 
Each  figure  represents  not  the  whole  realm  in  which  it  is  placed, 
but  one  only  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  that  realm.  The  Negro 
head  (E),  for  example,  is  not  the  standard  of  the  entire  African  con- 
tinent, but  a  peculiar  form  found  there,  and  nowhere  else.  To 
represent  the  whole  of  this  continent,  many  heads  would  be  required. 

mats,  S8  we  call  them,  have  not  changed ;  the  races  of  men  have  been  absolutely  th")  same. 
They  were  distinct  then  for  that  period  as  at  present."  —  Racea  of  Mm,  p.  84. 
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This  is  true  of  all  the  other  realms.  With  each  of  the  nine  figures 
(excejjt  that  from  Carus)  the  facial  angle  and  internal  capacity  have 
been  given.  The  reader  will  observe,  and  perhaps  with  surprise, 
that  the  Eskimo  and  Kalmuck  heads  have  the  largest  internal 
capacity,  larger  even  than  the  European  skulls;  while  the  Kal- 
muck possesses  also  the  highest  facial  angle.  Let  him  not  be 
misled,  however,  by  this  accidental  fact.  For  these  measurements 
in  this  instance  express  individual  peculiarities,  rather  than  race- 
characters.  Moreover,  the  heads  in  question  have  been  selected 
entirely  with  reference  to  their  external  osteological  characters. 
The  facial  angles  given  by  Morton  in  his  Catalogue  should  not 
be  relied  upon  too  implicitly,  since  they  have  been  taken  by  means 
of  an  instrument  which,  in  different,  but  equally  careful  hands, 
yields  different  results  for  the  same  head.  To  measure  the  facial 
angle  with  unerring  mathematical  pi'ecision,  an  accurate  photo- 
graphic outline  of  the  head  in  a  lateral  view  should  be  first  ob- 
tained ;  upon  this  figure  the  facial  and  horizontal  lines  of  Camper 
should  next  be  drawn,  and  the  angle  then  measured  with  a  finely 
graduated  protractor.  To  avoid  any  further  allusion  to  the  cranial 
capacity  of  the  different  races  of  men,  I  here  subjoin  the  two  fol- 
lowing tables,  taken  from  my  manuscript  copy  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  Morton's  Catalogue.  Table  I.  has  been  enlarged  from  that  given 
on  page  viii.  of  the  third  edition,  by  the  interpolation  of  foi-ty  measure- 
ments, ■with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  mean  cranial  capacity  of  the 
Teutonic  Family,  the  Mongolian  and  American  Groups  by  1.5,  5, 
and  1.3  cubic  inches  respectively;  and  slightly  diminishing  that 
of  the  Negro  Group.  Table  11.  has  been  constructed  from  the 
measurements  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  Catalogue. 
(The  letters  "I.  C."  mean  internal  capacity.) 
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TABLE  I.  — Showing  Iht  Sht  of  (he  Brain  •'«  etiti'c  inches,  at  obtained  from  the  internal  viea- 
turement  o/663  Crania  of  various  Races  and  Families  of  Man. 


RACES  AND  FAMILIES. 


MoDKBN  Caucasian  Ououp. 
Teutonic  Family. 

Swedes 

Germans    )  

I'mssiiins  /  

Eiii;1isb 

Auglo- Americans 

Tchudie  Family. 
True  Finns 

Celtic  Family, 
Natire  Irish 

Pelasgie  Family. 

Persians 

Armcniiins 

Circassians 

Semitic  Family. 
Arabs 

Nilotic  Family. 
Fellihs 

Indoatanie  Family. 

Ajn-as 

Bengalees  


Ancient  Capcasiaji  Geoup. 

Pelasgie  Family. 
Grieco-Egyptians 

Nilotic  Family. 
Egyptians 


Mongolian  Geoup. 

Chinese  Family  

Hyperborean  Family 


Malat  Group. 

Malayan  Famili/ 

Polynesian  Family 


Ponivians 
Mexicans. 


Ahkbioan  Group. 
Toltecan  Family. 


Barbarous  Tribes. 

Iroquois 

Lenape 

Cherokee 

Shoshon^,  &c 


Negro  Group. 

American-born  Negroes 

Notice  African  Family 

Eottentol  Family 

Alforian  Family 

Australians , 

Oceanic  Negroes 


NO.  OP 
SCULLS. 


n 

15 


6 

7 

9 
G 

10 

3 

18 
8 


18 
65 

10 


20 
5 


1.52 
25 


164 


12 

04 

8 


LARGEST 
1.  C. 


108.2.'') 
114 
lOfi      , 
97 

112.5 

97 
94 

98 

90 

91 
90 

97 
90 


98 
102 


97 
90.5 


101 


104 


SMALLEST 
I.  C. 


80 
99 


83 

77 


Vi 


05 
70 

91 

82 

81.5 
78 

75 

84 

GO 

79 
67 


73 
08 


70 
78.75 


68 
82 


68 
07 


69 


73 
G5 
G8 

03 
70 


93 

95 

90 
90 

94.3 

87 
84 

80 

79 

80 
78 


■93.5 


80 


85 
89 


80 
84.3 


75.: 
81. ■ 


84 


80.8 
83.7 


70.5 


►  81.7 


■87 


1-80.3 


82.25 
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TABLE  II. 
American  Crania. 


Bakbabous  Tribes. 


North  Americans. 

Arickarees 

Assinaboins 

Chenouks 

Oregon  Tribes 

Cherokees 

Chetimaches 

Chippeways 

Cotonay 

Creeks 

Dacotn 

Hurons 

Iroquois 

Lenape 

Lipans 

Man  dans 

Menominees 

Miauiis 

Minetaris 

Mohawks 

NarragansetB 

Osage 

Otoes..  

Ottawas 

Ottigamies , 

Pawnees 

Penobscot 

Pottawatomies 

Sauks 

Seminoles 

Shawnees 

Shosbones; 

Upsarookas 

Winnebagos 

Tamassees 

Californians 

Miscellaneous, 
Mound,  Caves, 
Uncertain,  &c. 

Central  American... 

South  Americans. 

Araucanians 

Brazilians 

Charib 


No.  of  Skulls 

measured. 


:f 


/ 
5 
4 
3 
10 


13 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

27 


Mean 
L  C. 


76 

90 

79 

82 

88.7 

79.5 

91 

86 

88.7 

90 

81.5 

96 

79.5 

91.5 

83.5 

84 

86 

86.5 

84 

81 

82.5 

85.6 

81.7 

93.5 

74.5 

80 

91 

90.7 

84 

89.6 

80.7 

94 

89 

70 

87 

84.8 

91 

76 

73.6 

89 


Toltecax  Race. 


Peruvian  Family. 

Arica ■ 

Pachacamac 

Pisco 

Santa 

Lima 

Miscellaneous 


Mexican  Family. 

Tlahuica 

Azteck 

Otumba 

Tacuba 

Otomie 

Cbechemecan 

Xlascalau 

Fames 

Miscellaneous 

Modern  Mexicans.. 


No.  of  Skulls 
measured. 


14 

77 

44 

5 

5 

7 

1 

9 

3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 


Mean\ 
L  C. 


79 

74.9 

74 

78 

78 

75.5 


84 

80.5 

82.6 

81.6 

76.6 

83 

84 

79.5 

87 

82.6 


*j(.*  If  we  take  the  collective  races 
of  America,  civilized  and  savage,  we 
find  that  the  average  size  of  the  brain 
as  measured  in  the  whole  series  of  341 
skulls,  is  but  80.3  cubic  inches. 
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Upon  those  outstretched  desert  wastes  which  skirt  the  Icy  Sea  — 
the  fi-ozen  tundras  of  Siberia,  and  the  barren  lands  of  America  — 
amidst  tlio  snowy  islands  and  everhisting  icebergs  of  tlie  Polar  Ocean 
itsi'lf,  the  human  family  presents  us  with  a  cranial  form  or  type,  to 
which  the  learned  Puichard  has  very  happily  applied  the  term  pi/ra- 
midal.  Amongst  all  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  life  is  one  continued 
struggle  with  a  stern  and  rugged  nature,  the  central  and  far  northern 
Eskimos  present  us  with  the  most  strongly  marked  specimens  of  this 
type.  T  have  been  induced,  therefore,  to  select,  as  the  standard  or 
typical  representative  of  Arctic  Man,  a  well-characterized  Eskimo 
cranium,  procured  by  that  zealous  and  intrepid  navigator,  Dr.  E.  K. 
Kane,  during  his  lirst  voyage  to  the  Xorth,  and  by  him  kindly  placed, 
along  with  three  other  specimens,  in  the  collection  of  our  Academy. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Kane,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  mature  my  studies  of  the  pyramidal  form  over  seven 
Eskimo  skulls  in  all,  a  detailed  account  of  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  to  present  to  the  ethnological  public  through  another  channel. 
The  following  brief  resume  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Eskimo  cra^ 
nium  will  sei-ve  as  a  commeutarj-  upon  the  accompanying  figures, 
which  represent  the  front  and  lateral  views  of  the  liead  above  men- 
tioned (No.  1558  of  the  Mortonian  collection).     The  male  Eskimo 

Fig.  11. 


Fig.  10. 


Lateral  view  of  Crnnium. 


Front  view  of  same. 


Eskimo. 
( From  Dr.  Kane't  Fint  Arctic  Voyage. ) 

skull  is  large,  long,  narrow,  pyramidal ;  greatest  breadth  near  the 
base ;  sagittal  suture  prominent  and  keel-like,  in  consequence  of  the 
angular  junction  of  the  parietal  and  two  hiilves  of  the  frontal  bones; 
proportion  between  length  of  head  and  height  of  face  a.9  7  to  5 : 
])roportion  between  cranial  and  facial  halves  of  the  occipito-mental 
diameter  as  4 J  to  5;  attaclmient  for  the  temporal  muscle  large, 
zygomatic  fossae  deep  and  capacious ;  mastoid  processes  thick  and 
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prominent;  glenoid  ca^-itj'  capacious,  and  adapted  to  considemble 
lateral  motion  of  the  condyles  ;  forehead  flat  and  receding ;  occiput 
full  and  salient;  face  broad  and  lozenge-shaped,  the  gi'eatest  breadth 
being  just  below  the  orbits ;  malar  bones  broad,  high,  and  promi- 
nent, the  external  surface  looking  antero-laterally ;  orbits  large  and 
straight ;  zygomatic  arches  massive  and  widely  separated ;  length  of 
the  face  one  inch  less  than  the  breadth ;  nasal  bones  flat,  narrow,  and 
united  at  an  obtuse  angle,  sometimes  lying  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
naso-maxillarj  processes ;  superior  maxilla  massive  and  prognathous, 
its  anterior  surface  flat  and  smooth ;  superior  alveolar  margin  oval ; 
inferior  margin  of  anterior  uares  flat,  smooth,  inclining  forwards  and 
downwards ;  inferior  maxilla  large,  long,  and  triangular ;  semi-lunar 
notch  quite  shallow ;  angles  of  the  jaw  flared  out,  and  chin  promi- 
nent ;  teeth  large,  and  worn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  an  inclination  from  without  inwards,  upwards,  and  late- 
rally, and  in  the  lower  jaw,  just  the  reverse ;  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  cuspids  greater  than  the  transverse ;  configuration  of  the  basis 
cranii  triangular,  with  the  base  of  the  triangle  forward  between  the 
zygoma;,  the  truncated  apex  looking  posteriorly ;  breadth  of  base 
about  one-half  the  length;  shape  of  foramen  magnum  an  irregular 
oval ;  anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  on  a  line  with  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  external  meati."' 

The  female  cranium  diflers  from  the  male  in  being  smaller,  lighter, 
and  presenting  a  smoother  surface  and  more  delicate  structure.  The 
malar  bones  are  less  massive,  the  face  not  quite  so  broad,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  concave  rather  than  flat. 

With  very  slight  and  insigni- 


Fig.  12. 


TCHUKTCIII. 

{JV.  Pacific  Erplor.  Ezp.,  U.  S.  Corvette  "  Vin- 
cennes,"  under  Cupt.  Kodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  1856.) 


ficant  variations,  this  type  pre- 
vails along  the  whole  American 
coast  north  of  the  60th  parallel, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Bhering's  Straits,  ranging 
through  140°  of  longitude,  or 
over  a  tract  of  some  3500  miles. 
Nor  does  it  altogether  stop 
here,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  of  a  Tchuktchi 
skull — one  of  three,  brought  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Kern  from  the  Island 
Arakamtchetchem,  or  Kayne, 
at  Glassuappe  Harbor,  Lat.  64° 


"'  From  my  unpublished  '•  Descriptions  and  Delineations  of  Skulls  in  the  Mortoman  Col- 
lection." 
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40'  N.,  Long.  172°  59'  W.  of  Greenw-ich— and  by  Lim  kindly  loaned 
to  mc  for  examination  and  study.  The  above  island  forms  part  of 
tho  western  bank  of  Bliering's  Straits.  "The  name  of  the  village," 
writes  Mr.  Kerx,  "  to  which  the  burial-place  belonged,  whence  the 

skulls  were  procured,  is  Yergnynnc In  stature,  the  (Tchuktclii) 

men  arc  of  good  height,  well  built  and  active.  The  women  arc 
generally  small,  well  made,  and  have  exceedingly  prcttj'  hands  and 
feet.  Their  mouths  are  generally  large ;  the  upper  lip  is  full  and 
projecting,  and  the  eyes  long  and  narrow."'" 

Leaving  the  Koriaks,  and  ti-avelling  southward,  we  next  encounter 
the  Kamschatkans,  a  once  numerous,  though  now  scanty  and  mise- 
rable race,  occupying  chiefly  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
which  bears  their  name.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  people, 
though  presenting  most  of  the  physical  characters  common  to  the 
Polar  tribes,  arc  not  strictly  identical  with  the  latter,  as  is  shown  in 
their  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Stoller  was  led  by  their 
physical  traits  to  class  them  among  the  Mongolians,  while  Prichard 
speaks  of  them  as  "a  distinct  race,  di\'ided  into  four  tribes,  who 
scarcely  understand  each  other."""  Dr. Mortox  appears  to  consider 
them  as  a  hybrid  people.  "  It  must  be  admitted,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
80\ithcrn  Kamskatkans,  in  common  with  the  southern  tribes  of  Tun- 
gusians  and  Ostiaks,  have  so  long  mixed  with  the  proximate  Mongol- 
Tartar  hordes,  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  arbitrary  to  class  them 
definitively  with  either  family,  for  their  characters  are  obviously  de- 
rived from  both."  '^  An  attentive  stud}-  of  the  cast  of  a  Kamtskatkan 
cranium  (Xo.  725  of  the  Mortonian  collection),  and  comparison  with 
Plate  LXn.  of  Blumenbach's  Decades,  leave  little  doubt  in  mj-  mind 
of  a  sensible  departure  from  the  pyramidal  type  which  predominates 
to  the  north.  The  cast  in  question  was  presented  to  Dr.  Morton  by 
Dr.  0.  S.  Fowler.  It  is  long  and  flat,  and  presents  quite  a  ditierent 
proportion  between  the  bi-temporal,  longitudinal,  and  vertical  dia- 
meters from  what  we  find  in  the  heads  of  the  true  Hyperboreans.  The 
low,  flat,  and  smooth  forehead  is  devoid  of  the  keel-like  formation 
perceptible  in  the  Eskimo.  The  carinated  ridge  makes  its  appear- 
ance along  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  inter-parietal  suture. 
The  widest  transverse  diameter  is  near  the  superior  edge  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  from  this  point  the  diameter  contracts  both  above  and 
below.  As  in  the  Eskimo,  the  occiput  is  full  and  prominent,  as  is 
also  the  posterior  surt'ace  of  the  parietal  bones,  which  surface,  in  the 
Eskimo,  however,  is  flat.     The  forehead  inclines  upwards  and  back- 

"'  Letter  to  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Gliddon.  datoil  Wasliington,  Oct,  I6tli,  1856. 
"»  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  3il  EUilion,  p.  :i2S. 
>"  Cranin  Aiiiericiiiiik.  p.  52. 
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wards  to  a  prominence  in  the  middle  of  the  inter-parietal  suture, 
fi'om  which  point  it  is  rounded  oif  posteriorly.  The  face  forms  a 
hroad  oval ;  the  orbits  are  large,  deep,  and  have  their  transverse  axes 
at  riffht  angles  with  the  median  line  of  the  face.  The  malar  bones, 
though  large,  are  neither  so  prominent  nor  high  as  in  the  Eskimo. 
They  are  laterally  compressed,  more  rounded,  and  less  flared  out  at 
their  inferior  margin  than  in  the  Polar  man.  The  anterior  nares  are 
flat  and  smooth,  and  the  alveolar  arch  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  in  the  typical  Eskimo,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  them  by  the 
norma  verticalis.  Upon  examining  the  basis  cranii,  we  observe,  at 
once,  the  globular  fnlness  of  the  occipital  region,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  general  configuration  of  the  base,  as  compared  with  that  of 
our  Arctic  standard.  The  greatest  breadth  is  not  confined  to  the 
zygomatic  region,  for  lines  drawn  from  the  most  prominent  point  of 
the  zygomse  to  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  mastoid  process,  on 
either  side,  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Did  space  permit,  other  dis- 
tinctions could  readily  be  pointed  out. 

From  this  description,  coupled  with  the  foregoing  statements,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Kamtskatkans  are  either  a  distinct  people,  occu- 
pying the  gap  or  transitionaiy  ground  between  the  Polar  tribes  and 
the  ilongols ;  or,  they  are  the  hybrid  results  of  an  intermixture  of 
these  two  great  groups ;  or,  finally,  and  to  this  opinion  I  incline,  they 
constitute  the  greatest  divergency  of  which  the  true  Arctic  type  is 
capable.  The  cast  above  described  being  that  of  a  female,  and  the 
only  one,  moreover,  to  which  I  can  obtain  access,  I  am  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  more  definite  conclusion. 

Of  the  skulls  of  the  Yukagiri,  an  obscure  and  very  little  known 
race,  dwelling  to  the  westward  of  the  Koriaks,  Morton's  collection, 
unfortunately,  contains  not  a  single  specimen  ;  nor  can  I  find  draw- 
ings of  them  in  any  of  the  many  works  which  I  have  consulted. 
According  to  Prichard,  as  a  piire  race  they  are  now  all  extinct,  having 
been  exterminated  in  their  wars  with  the  Tchuktchi  and  Koriaks.'" 

Extending  along  the  cheerless  banks  of  the  Lena,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Erozen  Ocean  as  far  south  as  Alden,  and  occupying  the  country 
between  the  Xolyma  and  Yennisei,  we  find  the  Yakuts,  or  "  isolated 
Turks,"  as  Latham  stj-les  them,  a  people  who,  although  surrounded 
by  HN-perboreans,  contrast  remarkably  with  the  latter  in  language, 
civilization,  and  physical  conformation.  These  people  constitute  an 
interesting  study  for  the  cranioscopist.  They  are  described  as  a  pas- 
toral i-ace,  of  industrious  and  accumulative  habits,  and  manifesting 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  their  ichthyophagous  Tungusian 
and  Yukagyrian  neighboi-s.     In  consonance  with  this  higher  condi- 

»=>  Op.  <At.,  p.  223. 
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tion,  tlio  skull,  as  shown  in  Tab.  XV.  of  the  Decades,  dift'ers  decidedly 
from  the  prevailing  pjramidal  form  of  this  region.  The  reader  wilJ 
at  once  observe,  upon  referring  to  that  table,  the  nearly  square  con- 
tour of  the  head,  ajipro.vimating  the  Mongolian  tj-pe,  presently  to  be 
represented,  the  large  and  widely  separated  orbits,  the  full  and  pro- 
minent glabella,  the  ossa  nasi  narrow  and  curving  to  a  point  above, 
and  the  parietal  bones  projecting  laterally.  The  descriptions  given 
by  Gmelin  and  Erman  of  the  Yakuts  are,  to  some  extent,  confirnia- 
tory  of  the  characters  above  indicated. 

The  present  remarkable  locality  of  the  Yakuts  is  undoubtedly  not 
their  original  home.  Their  language  is  Turkish  —  intelligible  in 
Constantinople  —  and  their  traditions,  unlike  those  of  their  Arctic 
neighbors,  point  to  the  South.  They  aftbrd  a  singular  example  of"  a 
weak  section  of  the  human  race  pressed  into  an  inhospitable  climate 
by  a  stronger  one."'-  Difficulties  of  classification  have  been  raised 
upon  certain  slight  physical  resemblances  between  the  Yakuts  and 
the  surrounding  tribes.  These  resemblances  maybe  regarded  as  the 
indirect  results  of  the  great  Mongolic  expansion,  which,  while  it 
crowded  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  population  to  the  South, 
alhiwed  a  small  portion  to  escape  to  the  Xorth-East,  in  the  inhospi- 
table region  of  the  Lena,  where,  intermamage,  to  some  extent,  soon 
followed.  "We  may  readily  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerical  predominance  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions over  the  new  comei-s,  the  intermixture  resulted  in  the  latter 
assuming,  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  physical  characters  of  the 
former.  But  the  language  of  the  Yakuts,  being  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  Indigena?,  has  maintained  its  supremacy. 

Upon  the  mountainous  tract,  comprised  between  the  Yennesei 
River  and  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  one  direction,  and  tlae  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Alden  Mountains  in  the  other,  we  encounter  an  interesting 
people,  represented  by  the  Tongus  in  the  Xorth  and  the  Lamutes  in 
the  Ei\st.  They  possess  a  peculiar  language,  and,  anterior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  race.  In  his 
physical  description  of  the  Tungusiaus,  Pallas  says  that  their  faces 
are  flatter  and  broader  than  the  Mongolian,  and  more  allied  to  the 
Samoiedes,  who  lie  to  the  west  of  them.'^  In  his  Table  X\T!.,  Blu- 
MENBAcn  represents  the  cranium  of  a  Northern  or  Reindeer  Tungus. 
Though  the  characteristic  breadth  of  face  below  the  eyes  is  preserved, 
and  with  it,  thereby,  the  lozenge-shaped  face,  yet  the  general  form 
of  the  head  has  undergone  some  modification.  Blumenbaou  very 
briefly  describes  this  head  in  the  following  terms : 

"'  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  95. 
•"  Voyages  en  direrses  Provinces,  T.  6. 
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"The  face  fiat,  and  yery  broad  between  the  zygomatic  arches;  the  forehead  depressed, 
and  the  nasal  openings  ample:  the  occiput  remarkably  prominent,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  the  superior  incisors  is  equal  to  nine 
inches." 

The  Samoiedes  present  us  with  a  conformation  of  the  cranium 
approximating  more  closely  to  the  Eskimo  than  any  of  the  tribes 
just  mentioned.  They  are  conterminous  Tsdth  the  Tungus  of  Jforth- 
Eastern  Asia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  Tchudic  or  Ugrian 
tribes  of  European  Russia,  on  the  other.  Pallas  says  of  them,  "  ils 
ont  le  visage  plat,  rond,  et  large."  ....  "lis  ont  de  larges  levres 
retrousees,  le  nez  large  et  ouvert,  peu  de  barbe,  et  les  cheveux  noirs 
et  rudes."  Tooke  ascribes  to  them  "  a  large  head,  flat  nose  and  face, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  outwards ;  they  have  large 
mouths  and  ears,  little  black  eyes,  but  wide  eyelids,  small  lips,  and 
little  feet."'-'  "Of  all  the  tribes  of  Siberia,"  says  Latham,  "the 
Samoiedes  are  nearest  to  the  Eskimo  or  Greenlanders  in  their  phy- 
sical appearance."'" 
Blumenbach  tells  us  that  a  Samoiede  cranium  in  his  collection, 

bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  skulls 
of  native  Greenlanders,  two  of  which  are 
figured  in  the  Decades.  The  resemblance 
is  shown  in  the  broad,  flat  face,  depressed 
or  flattened  nose,  and  general  shape  or 
conformation  of  the  skull.  The  nasal 
bones  are  long  and  narrow.  This  head  is 
represented  in  Fig.  13,  reduced  from  Tab. 
LTV.  of  Blumenbach's  series. 

Of  all  the  Northern  or  Ai'ctic  races  of 
men,  thus  hastily  passed  in  review,  the 
Eskimo  alone  appear  to  exhibit  the  pyra- 
midal tj'pe  of  cranium  in  its  greatest  in- 
tensity. Viewed  in  conjunction  with  the 
following  statements,  this  apparently  isolated  and  accidental  fact 
acquires  a  remarkable  significance. — On  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
the  banks  of  Hudson's  Straits,  along  the  Polar  coast-line  of  America, 
and  over  the  frozen  tundras  of  Arctic  Asia,  on  the  desolate  banks  of 
the  Lena  and  ludigirka,  and  among  the  deserted  Isles  of  Ifew  Siberia 
—  visited  only  at  long  intervals  by  the  daring  traders  in  fossil  ivory 
—  everywhere,  in  fact,  throughout  the  Polar  Arch,  are  found  the 
same  primitive  graves  and  rude  circles  of  stones,  the  same  stone  axes 
and  fragments  of  whalebone  rafters  —  the  ancient  and  mysterious 

1**  Rupsia,  III.,  p.  12,  quoted  in  Crania  Americana,  p.  51. 
126  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  267. 


Samoiede. 
(Decades,  Tab.  LIV.). 
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vestiges  of  a  people  presenting,  in  general,  the  same  physical  charac- 
ters, speaking  dialects  radically  the  same,  and  difVering  but  little  in 
manners  and  customs — a  people  once  numerous,  hut  now  gradually 
hastening  on  to  extinction.  Arctic  imvigators  speak  of  the  diminish- 
ing numbei-s  of  the  Eskimo,  and  Siberian  huntera  tell  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  entire  tribes,  such  as  the  Omoki,  "whose  hearths  were 
once  more  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena  than  the  stars  of  an 
Arctic  night."  The  earlier  whalei-s  who  dared  the  northern  waters 
of  Badin's  Bay,  often  allude  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  natives 
seen  on  the  land  in  this  region,  and  from  the  recent  intrepid  seekers 
of  the  ill-foted  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  learn  that  the  traces  of  these 
people  increase  in  numbei-s  with  the  latitude.  Thus,  according  to 
OsBOKN,  the  northern  shores  of  Barrow's  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound 
bear  numerous  marks  of  human  location,  whereas,  upon  the  southern 
side,  they  are  comparatively  scarce.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Coppermine  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  Eskimo 
traces  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  north  shore  of  Barrow's 
Strait.'^  Again,  the  traditions  of  the  Eskimo  point  to  the  north 
as  their  original  home.  Erasmus  York  spoke  of  his  mother  as 
having  dwelt  in  the  north ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Boothia  told 
Ross  that  their  fathers  fished  in  northern  waters,  and  described  to 
liim,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  shores  of  North  Somerset. 
When  Sacheuse  told  the  natives  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  that  he 
came  from  a  distant  region  to  the  south,  they  answered  "  That  can- 
not be ;  there  is  nothing  but  ice  there." '^  So,  the  natives  of  North 
Baffin's  Bay  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  numerous  individuals 
of  their  own  race,  li\ang  to  the  soutli  of  Melville's  Bay.  According 
to  Egcde  and  Crantz,  the  southern  Eskimo  of  Greenland  consider 
themselves  of  northern  origin.  Their  traditions  speak  of  remote 
regions  to  the  north,  and  of  beacons  and  landmarks  set  up  as  guides 
upon  tlie  frozen  hills  of  that  dreary*  laud.  In  connection  with  these 
facts,  consider  for  a  moment  the  unfavorable  physical  conditions  to 
which  the  Eskimo  is  exposed.  Guyox  thus  forcibly  alludes  to  these 
conditions : 

"In  tlio  Frozen  Regions,"  says  he,  "man  contends  with  a  niggardly  and  severe  nature; 
it  is  a  desperate  struggle  for  life  and  death.  With  difficulty,  by  force  of  toil,  he  succeeds 
in  providing  a  miserable  support,  which  saves  him  from  dying  of  hunger  and  hardship, 
during  the  tedious  winters  of  that  climate."  And  again,  "The  man  of  the  Polar  Kegions 
ia  the  beggar,  overwhelmed  with  suttering,  who,  too  happy  if  he  but  gain  his  daily  bread, 
has  no  leisure  to  think  of  anything  more  exalted.""* 

•"  Arctic  Journal ;  or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Regions.     By  Lieut.  S.  Osborn. 

'"  Ro.ss's  First  Voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,  p.  84. 

l«  Earth  and  Man.     By  Arnold  Guyot,  Boston,  18.50,  p.  270. 
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In  this  melancholy  picture,  nature  is  seen  warring  with  herselt. 
A  people  forced  to  protect  themselves  against  the  severity  of  an  ex- 
cessive climate  by  the  consumption  of  a  highly  carbonaceous  and 
stimulant  diet,  which,  sooner  or  later,  begets  plethora  and  its  attend- 
ant hemorrhagic  tendencies,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
people,  harmoniously  adapted  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  hyperborean  man. 
But  here  a  singular  question  presents  itself.  Have  the  Arctic  ti-ibes 
of  men  always  been  subjected  to  the  inhospitable  climate  which, 
at  the  present  day,  characterizes  the  Xorth  ?  Was  there,  in  other 
words,  a  time  when  they  enjoyed  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  which 
surrounds  their  cranial  analogues  —  the  Hottentots  —  who  roam  the 
plains  of  Kafirland  in  temperate  Southern  Africa  ?  To  the  recent 
speculations  of  climatologists,  concerning  the  distribution  of  tempe- 
rature about  the  pole,  and  the  probable  existence  of  an  open  Polar 
Sea ;  to  the  observations  of  the  physical  geographer  relative  to  the 
gradual  and  progressive  upheaval  of  the  Arctic  coast,  and  the  cli- 
matic changes  which  necessarily  accompanied  such  alterations  in  the 
relation  of  land  and  water ;  and,  finally,  to  the  facts  and  theories 
adduced  by  the  geologist  to  account  for  the  presence,  in  very  high 
latitudes,  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable — whose  living 
representatives  thrive  in  ti'opical  climates  only, — must  we  look  for  a 
solution  of  the  above  curious  question,  which  I  introduce  here  merely 
as  one  of  a  connected  series  of  facts  and  arguments  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Eslcimo  are  an  exceedingly  ancient  people,  whose 
dawn  was  probably  ushered  in  by  a  temperate  climate,  but  whose 
dissolution  now  approaches,  amidst  eternal  ice  and  snow ;  that  the 
early  migrations  of  these  people  have  been  from  the  north  south- 
wards, fi-om  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  continent  and  not 
from  the  mainland  to  the  islands;  and  that  the  present  geographical 
area  of  the  Eskimo  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary  centre  of  human 
distribution  for  the  entire  Polar  Zone. 

To  this  subject  I  hope  to  return,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  here- 
after. 

We  are  now  in  Europe,  upon  the  terra  damnata,  so  graphically 
described  by  Linnseus,  where  the  Laplander  offers  himself  for  our 
inspection,  as  the  only  European  who  in  any  way  represents  the 
Arctic  tyi^e  of  cranium. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Lapps  in  classification,  is  still  an  open 
question.  Prof  Agassiz  classifies  them  with  the  Eskimos  and 
Samoiedes. 

"  Within  the  limits,"  says  he,  "  of  tliis  (Arctic)  fntma  wc  meet  a  peculiar  race  of  men, 
known  in  Amei'ica  under  the  name  of  Eskimaux,  aiid  under  the  names  of  Laplanders, 
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8«moic(K-s.  and  Tchukubcs  in  tLo  north  of  Asin.  This  rnce.  so  well  known  since  the 
Toynge  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  England  and  Russia,  differs  alike 
fi-om  the  Indians  of  North  America,  from  the  Whites  of  Europe,  and  the  Mongols  of  Asin, 
to  whom  they  are  adjacent.  The  uniformity  of  their  characters  along  the  whole  range 
of  the  Arctic  seas  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  which  these  people  exhibit 
to  the  fauna  with  which  they  are  so  closely  connected."'* 

PRicnAnD,  relying  upon  pliilolopical  cvidoTicc  —  a  very  unsafe 
guide  when  taken  alone  —  maintains  tbat  the  Lapps  are  Finns 
who  Lave  acquired  Mongolian  features  from  a  long  residence  in 
Korthern  Europe. 

"On  consid^re  souvent  les  Lnpons,"  obserrcs  D'Hallot,  "commc  nppnrtcnnnt  i\  la 
famille  finnoise,  ii  cause  des  rapports  que  Ton  a  obscrvcSs  entre  Icur  languo  ct  cello  dcs 
Finnois ;  mais  les  caractisres  naturels  de  ces  deux  races  sont  si  diff^rcnts,  qu'il  mo  semble 
indispensable  de  les  s<5parer.  Dun  autre  c6t6,  tons  les  linguistes  ne  sont  pas  d'accord  sur 
I'analogie  de  ces  langues,  et  il  est  probable  que  les  resscmblances  se  r^duisent  il  I'intro- 
duction,  dans  le  langnge  dcs  Lapons,  d'un  certain  nombre  do  mots  finnois;  cfi'et  qui  a 
ordinairemcnt  lieu  quand  un  panple  sanvago  se  troure  en  relation  avec  un  peuple  plus 
avaiic^."'* 

Latham  arranges  them,  along  with  Finns,  Magyars,  Tnngns,  &c., 
under  the  head  of  Turanian  ^Mongolidse.'^'  Dr.  Morton  ohjects  to 
this  association  of  Lapps  and  Finns,  and  very  appropriately  inquires 
"  how  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Iceland,  who  are  of  tlic  unmixed 
Teutonic  race,  have  for  six  hundred  years  inhabited  their  polar 
region,  as  far  north,  indeed,  as  Lapland  itself,  without  approxi- 
mating in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  Mongolian  type,  or  losing  an 
iota  of  their  primitive  Caucasian  features  ?"  "^  Lideed,  the  fact  that 
the  Lapps,  at  a  remote  period,  lived  in  Sweden,  and  even  as  far 
south  as  Denmark,"'  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  Finns,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  any  resemblances  in  physical  characters,  which 
may  be  detected  between  the  two.  According  to  Mr.  Brooks,  the 
Laplanders  and  Finns  "have  scarcely  a  single  trait  in  common. 
The  general  physiognomy  of  the  one  is  totally  unlike  that  of  the 
other;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  two,  could  mistake  a  Fin- 
lander  for  a  Laplander."'**  He  proceeds  to  state  that  they  difter  in 
mental  and  moral  characters;   in  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 

"»  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent Types  of  Man,  in  Typu  of  Mankind,  p.  Ixi. 

'»  Des  Races  Iluniaincs,  &c.,  p.  Ill,  note.  '"  Op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

'"  On  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Species,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  322. 

'*»  "  Ds  (les  Lapons)  forment  une  petite  peuplade  Sparse  dans  la  Laponie,  mais  il  pnrnit 
qu'ils  ont  ^t^  bcaucoop  plus  d^velopp^s,  cnr  on  troave  dans  la  Suiide  et  dans  le  Dancmark 
des  ossements  d'hommes  qtii  se  rapprochent  pins  des  Lapons  quo  des  ScandinaTcs." 
D'Hallot,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

•»«  A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden.  By  Arthur  de  Cnpell  Brooks,  M.  A.,  &c.  Lon. 
don,  18:i7,  pp.  5.10-7. 
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subject,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Eetzius,  even  the  intestinal  para- 
sitic worms  of  the  two  are  unlike.'^  Hamilton  Smith  remarks  that 
the  "  Finnic  race  repudiates  in  national  pride  all  consanguinity  with 
the  Laplander."'^  Dr.  Morton  considers  the  Lapps  as  unquestion- 
ably ^Mongolian.  Luke  Burke,  the  able  editor  of  the  London  Ethno- 
logical Journal,  appears  to  adopt  another  view : 

"  The  Eskimaus,  the  Lapp,  and  the  Samoide,  are  three  entirely  distinct  beings.     They 

represent  each  other .     They  consequently  offer  a  host  of  resemblances :  but  resemblances 

and  affinity  are  often  entirely  distinct  matters  in  zoology,  though  they  are  constantly  con- 
founded, even  in  cases  of  the  utmost  importance The  Lapp  is  entirely  European, 

possessing  a  quite  distinct  constitution  from  the  Eskimaux  and  the  Snmoide,  and  being 
Tery  much  higher  than  either  in  the  human  scale,  though  stUl  by  far  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  European  family.  The  Samoide  is  in  all  respects  a  MongoUdae.  Indeed,  he  has  the 
leading  traits  of  the  family  eyen  in  excess."  i" 

A  critical  examination  of  three  Laplander  crania,  and  two  casts, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  a  Kalmuck  head  and  a  number  of  Tinnic  skulls,  convince  me 
that  the  Laplander  cranium  should  be  regarded  as  a  sub-typical 
form,  occupying  the  transitionary  place  between  the  pyramidal 
type  of  the  true  Hyperboreans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  globular- 
headed  and  square-faced  Mongol  on  the  other.  Just  as  upon  the 
shores  of  Eastern  Asia,  we  behold  the  Arctic  form  passing  through 
the  Kamtschatkan  and  the  Southern  Tungusian  into  the  Central 
Asiatic  tj'pe,  so  in  the  western  part  of  the  great  Asio-European 
continent,  we  behold  a  similar  ti'ansition  through  tlie  Lapponic  into 
the  Tchudic  and  Scandinavian  tj^es  —  the  most  northern  of  the 
European. 

It  is  strictly  true  that  the  skulls  of  the  Eskimo,  Laplander,  and 

•ss  The  following  curious  paragraph,  relating  to  enlozoal  ethnology,  I  find  in  Prof.  Owen's 
admirable  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  /ind  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals 
(2d  edition,  p.  67) :  "  The  Twnia  Solitim  is  that  which  is  most  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice 
of  the  British  medical  practitioner.  It  is  the  common  species  of  tapeworm  developed  in  the 
intestines  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  peculiar  to  the  Dutch 
and  Germans.  The  Swiss  and  Russians  are  as  exclusively  infested  by  the  Bothriocephalvs 
latus.  In  the  city  of  Dantzig  it  has  been  remarked,  that  only  the  Teenia  Solium  occurs ; 
while  at  Eonigsberg,  which  borders  upon  Russia,  the  Bothriocephalus  latus  prevails.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  French  provinces  adjoining  Switzerland  are  occasionally  infested  with 
both  kinds  of  tapeworm.  The  natives  of  North  Abyssinia  are  very  subject  to  the  Teenia 
Solium,  as  are  also  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  Such  facts  as  to  the  prevalent  species 
of  tapeworm  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  if  duly  collected  by  medical  travellers,  would 
form  a  body  of  evidence,  not  only  of  elminthological,  but  of  ethnological  interest.  In  the 
Bothriocephalus  latus  of  some  parts  of  Central  Europe  and  of  .Switzerland  we  may  perceive 
an  indication  of  the  course  of  those  North-Eastern  hordes  which  contributed  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  Empire :  and  the  Tcenia  Solium  affi>rds  perhaps  analogous  evidence 
of  the  stream  of  population  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile  southward  to  the  Cape." 

'M  Op.  cit..  p.  321. 

1"  Ch;irlcston  Medical  Journal  and  Review.  ,Tuly  IS-lfi;  pp.  446-7. 
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SftiJioiodc  arc  not  identical,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Neither 
arc  the  loealities  of  these  jieoiile.  The  various  portions  of  the  so-called 
Arctic  realm,  of  Aoassiz,  do  not  accord  precisely  in  geographical  and 
climatic  conditions.  Arctic  America  and  Asia  more  closelj-  resemble 
each  other  than  they  do  Arctic  Europe.  The  same  thing  is  true,  of  the 
skulls,  and  of  the  organism  generally,  of  their  human  inhabitants.  A 
deeply  indented  sea-border;  direct  and  positive  relations  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  which  divides  upon  the  Norwegian  coast  into  two  great  cur- 
rents, bathes  and  tempc7's  the  whole  north-western  shore,  and  supplies 
an  immense  body  of  warm,  humid  air,  which  sen'cs  to  ameliorate  the 
otherwise  extremely  harsh  and  rugged  climate ;  a  range  of  loftj'  moun- 
tains running  parallel  with  the  western  coast,  and  acting  as  great  con- 
densei-s  of  atmosjiheric  vapor : — such  are  the  physical  peculiarities 
which  give  to  Lapland-Europe  an  organic  physiognomy  somewhat 
ditierent  from  other  sections  of  the  Arctic  realm.  In  this  reo-ion  the 
tree-limit  obtains  its  highest  northern  position  in  lat.  70°-71°  N.,  and 
if  we  ti-ace  this  line  east\\'ard,  on  a  physical  chart,  we  will  find  that, 
under  the  influence  of  a  continental  climate,  it  recedes  towards  the 
Equator,  until  in  Kamtsehatka  it  reaches  the  ocean  in  58°  N.  hxtitude. 
So  tliat  while  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Lapland  we  find  a  wooded 
region,  in  Asia  it  will  he  obseiTed  that  a  large  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Samoiedcs  and  Tungus,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  the  Koriaks, 
Yukagii-s  and  Tchuktchi,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  wooded  zone.  Upon 
the  American  continent,  which  is  colder  under  the  same  parallels 
than  the  Asiatic  —  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  gi-eater  quan- 
tity of  land  in  these  high  latitudes  —  the  Eskimo  live  entirely  in  a 
treeless  region.  The  distribution  of  the  bread-plants  in  Northern 
America,  J^urope,  and  Asia,  reveals  to  us  similar  irregularities.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if,  in  harmony  with  these  varying 
physical  and  organic  conditions,  we  should 
find  the  Lajiiand  cranium  differing  more 
from  those  of  the  Eskimo  and  Samoiede 
than  these  two  do  from  each  other. 

The  skull  here  figured  is  reduced  from 
Tab.  XLIII.  of  the  Decade».  Br,UMEX- 
BAcn  describes  it  as  "large  in  proportion 
to  the  stature  of  the  body ;  the  form  and 
appearance  altogether  such  as  prevail  in 
the  Mongolian  variety;  the  ealvaria  almost 
globose;  the  zygomatic  bones  projecting 
outwards;  the  malar  fossa,  plane  ;  the  fore- 
head broad ;  the  chin  slightly  prominent  Laplander. 


Fig.  14. 
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and  acuminated ;  tlie  palatine  arch,  level ;  tlie  fissiu'e  in  tlie  floor  of 
the  orbit  very  large." 

Turning  our  backs  upon  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  tracing  to  their 
sources  the  three  great  rivers — the  Obi,  Yeunisei,  and  Lena — which 
drain  the  slopes  of  Northern  Asia,  we  gradually  exchange  the  region 
of  tundras  and  barren  plains,  for  elevated  steppes  or  table-lands,  the 
region  of  the  reindeer  and  dog  for  that  of  the  horse  and  sheep,  the 
region  whose  history  is  an  utter  blank  for  one  which  has  witnessed 
such  extensive  commotions  and  displacements  of  the  great  nomadic 
races,  who,  probably,  in  unrecorded  times,  dwelt  upon  the  central 
plateaux  of  Asia,  before  these  had  lost  their  insular  character.  Tra- 
velling thus  southward,  we  further  remark  that  a  globular  conforma- 
tion of  the  human  skull  replaces  the  long,  naiTow,  pyramidal  type  of 
the  iSToith. 

In  our  attempt  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  cranial  forms  or 
types  of  Central  Asia,  I  deem  it  best  to  direct  attention  to  the  region 
of  country  which  gives  origin  to  the  Yeunisei,  about  Lake  Baikal, 
and  in  the  Greater  Altai  chain,  south  of  the  LTriangchai  or  Southern 
Samoiedes.  For  we  here  encounter,  in  the  Kalkas  and  Mongolians 
proper  of  the  desert  of  Shamo,  a  t_ype  of  head  which  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  M^hich  the  other  great  nomadic  races 
are  I'elated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  I  have  selected,  as  the  most 
fitting  representative  of  this  Asiatic  type  or  form,  the  cranium  of  a 
Ealmuck  (So.  1553  of  the  Mortonian  Collection),  sent  to  the  Aca- 
demy by  jMr.  Crajxer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  shortly  after  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Morton.  This  skull  is  chosen  as  a  standard  for  reference,  on 
account  of  the  "  extent  to  which  the  ilougoliau  physiognomy  is  the 
type  and  sample  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  divisions  of  the 
human  race."'*  Moreover,  the  Mongols  possess  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  their  race  in  the  most  eminent  degree,'^  they  are  the  most 
decidedly  nomadic,  and  their  history,  under  the  guidance  of  Tchengiz- 
Khan  and  his  immediate  successors,  constitutes  a  highly-im2:>ortant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and,  finally,  because  they  occupy 
the  centre  of  a  well-characterized  and  peculiar  floral  and  faunal  re- 
gion, extending  from  Japan  on  the  east  to  the  Caspian  on  the  west. 

In  the  accompanying  figiu'e,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  cra- 
nium is  nearly  globular,  while  the  forehead  is  broad,  flat,  and  less 
receding  than  in  the  Eskimo  and  Kamtskatkan.     Without  being 

•"s  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  63. 

"'  "  It  is  easy,"  says  Pallas,  "  to  distinguish,  by  the  traits  of  physiognomy,  the  principal 
Asiatic  nations,  who  rarely  contract  marriage  except  among  their  own  people.  Tliorc  is 
none  in  which  this  distinction  is  so  characterized  as  among  the  Mongols."  See  Prichard's 
Nat.  Uist.  of  Man,  p.  215. 
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Kalmuck. 


ridged  or  keel-like,  the  medium  line  ^e- 16. 

uf  the  cranium  forms  a  regular  arch, 
the  most  prominent  point  of  which 
is  at  tlio  junction  of  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures.  Behind  and  above 
the  meatus,  the  head  swells  out  into 
a  globe  or  sphere,  instead  of  tapering 
away  postcro-laterally  towards  the 
median  line,  as  in  the  Eskimo  cra- 
nia. This  appearance  is  also  well 
seen  in  the  head  figured  by  Blumkn- 
BACU.""  He  says  of  it,  "  habitus  to- 
tius  cranii  quasi  inflatus  et  tuniidus." 

The  eye  at  once  detects  the  striking  difference  between  the  facial 
angle  of  this  cranium  and  that  of  the  Eskimo  above  figured.  In  the 
latter,  the  facial  bones  resemble  a  huge  Avedge  lying  in  front  of  the 
head  proper.  This  appearance,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  obtuseness  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  mainly,  as 
will  be  seen,  upon  the  prominent  chin  and  prognathous  jaw.  In  the 
Kalmuck,  the  facial  bones  form  a  sort  of  oblong  figure,  and  are  by 
no  means  so  prominent.  The  face  is  broad,  fiat,  and  square ;  the 
superciliary  ridges  are  massive  and  prominent ;  the  orbits  are  large, 
and  directed  somewhat  outwards ;  the  ossa  nasi  are  broad  and  rather 
flat,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other ;  the  malar  bones  are 
large,  strong,  protuberant,  and  roughlj'  marked. 

The  impropriety  of  classitying  the  Eskimo,  Samoiedes,  &c.,  along 
with  the  Mongols  —  an  error  which  pei-vades  many  of  the  books  — 
is  clearly  manifested,  I  think,  by  the  above  figure  and  description. 
If  we  apply  the  term  Mongolian  to  the  Eskimo,  then  we  must  seek 
some  other  epithet  for  the  Kalmuck.  The  heads  of  the  two  races 
contrast  strongly.  The  one  is  long  and  narrow,  tlie  face  veiy  broad, 
flat,  and  lozenge-shaped,  and  decidedly  prognathous;  the  other  is 
globular,  swelling  out  posteriorly,  while  the  face  is  broad,  flat,  and 
square.  On  the  other  hand,  Prichakd  has  very  properly  observed, 
that  "  the  Mongolian  race  decidedly  belongs  to  a  variety  of  the  human 
species,  which  is  distinguished  from  Europeans  by  the  shape  of  the 
skull.'"" 

Morton's  collection  contains,  also,  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  Burat 
Mongol,"^  in  which  the  above  characters  are  readily  distinguished. 

'«  Tabic  XrV'.  of  the  Decade:  i"  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  214. 

lo  The  Bouriats,  dwelliDg  about  Lake  Baikal,  manifest  more  aptitude  for  civilization  than 
either  the  Kalmucks  or  the  Mongols  proper.  TcbihatchefiF  informs  us  that  the  Russian 
GoTemment  employs,  in  frontier  service,  several  regiments  of  these  people,  ■»ho  have  been 
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These  characters  agree  perfectly  with  those  represented  in  Tab. 
XXIX.  of  the  Decades,  and  in  Fischer's  Osteological  Dissertation.^'^ 
The  descriptions,  given  by  travellers,  of  the  Mongolic  physiognomy, 
correspond  very  -svell  vnth.  the  foregoing  observations  upon  the 
cranium. 

"  The  Mongols  and  Bouriats  have  so  great  a  resemblance  to  them"  (the  Kalmucks),  says 
Pallas,  "both  in  their  physiognomy,  and  in  their  manners  and  moral  economy,  that  -what- 
ever is  related  of  one  of  these  nations  ■will  apply  as  well  to  the  others The  charac- 
teristic traits  in  all  the  countenances  of  the  Kalmucks,  are  eyes,  of  which  the  great  angle, 
placed  obliquely  and  downwards  towards  the  nose,  is  but  little  open  and  fleshy ;  eyebrows 
black,  scanty,  and  forming  a  low  arch;  a  particular  conformation  of  the  nose,  which 'is 
generally  short,  and  flattened  towards  the  forehead ;  the  bones  of  the  cheek  high ;  the  head 
and  face  very  round.  They  have  also  the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye  very  brown ;  lips 
thick  and  fleshy;  the  chin  short;  the  teeth  very  white:  they  preserve  them  fine  and  sound 
until  old  age.     They  have  all  enormous  ears,  rather  detached  from  the  head."i** 

Between  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Great  Altai  Moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  between  the  parallel  of  Tobolsk  on  the  north, 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  on  the  south,  lies  a  country,  whose 
physical  aspects  ai-e  not  more  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  the 
physical  geographer,  than  are  its  human  inhabitants  to  the  ethno- 
grapher. In  this  region  we  are  called  upon  to  study  an  extensive 
steppe,  intersected  with  lofty  mountains,  among  which  are  the  feeding 
springs  of  many  large  rivers.  Over  this  steppe,  and  among  these 
mountains,  have  wandered,  from  the  remotest  times,  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  type  of  people,  who  have  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world  —  a  people  who  had  established,  centuries 
ago,  a  vast  empire  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  having  China  for  its  eastern, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  for  its  western  border,  and  who,  when  pressed 
towards  the  south-west  by  their  nomadic  neighbors,  the  Mongols, 
in  their  turn  fell,  with  devastating  fury,  upon  Europe,  and  long  held 
its  eastern  portions  in  subjection.  I  allude  to  the  Turkish  family, 
whose  history  would  he  replete  with  interest,  even  if  it  oflered  us  but 
the  single  fact,  that  the  Turks,  like  the  Goths  of  Europe  and  the 
Barbarian  Tribes  of  North  America  —  races  occupying,  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  about  the  same  parallels  of  latitude — were  selected 
at  a  former  period,  to  break  in  upon  the  high,  but  at  that  time  lethar- 
gic, civilization  of  a  more  southern  clime.  "In  the  Yakut  country 
we  find  the  most  intense  cold  known  in  Asia ;  in  Pamer  the  greatest 
elevation  above  the  sea-level ;  in  the  south  of  Eg^-pt,  an  iuter-tropieal 
desrree  of  heat.     Yet  in  all  these  countries  we  find  the  Turk."  "^ 

o 

well  organized  and  disciplined  after  the  European  system.  See  his  Voyage  dam  V Altai 
orientale,  p.  190. 

i«s  Dissertatio  Osteologica  dc  Modo  quo  Ossa  se  vicinis  accommodant  Partibus.  Ludg. 
Hat.  1713,  4to.,  tab.  1. 

'"  Quoted  from  Prichard,  op.  cit.,  p.  215.  '**  Latham,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 
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It  is  while  stiulving  the  physical  charactei's  of  tliis  interesting 
people,  that  the  crauioseopist,  iu  view  of  the  little  attention  whith 
his  favorite  science  has  received,  and  the  scanty  materials,  therefore, 
by  which  he  is  guided,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Augustine,  "Mirantur  homines  altitudiues  moutium,  ingentes  fluctus 
maris,  altissimos  lapsus  liuminum  et  oceani  ambitum  ct  gyros  siderum 
et  relinquunt  se  ipsos,  nee  mirantur." 

Much  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  origin, 
homogeneity,  and  characteristic  physical  conformation  of  the  Turkish 
family.  In  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  term  Tartar,  their 
origin  has  been  assigned  to  the  ti'ibes  of  Lake  Bouyir,  in  East  Mon- 
golia. Rkmisat,  IvLAPORTii,  and  Eitteu  regard  them  as  descendants 
of  the  Iliong-Xu,  who,  prior  to  the  Christian  Era,  tlu-catcned  to 
overrun  and  subjugate  China  with  their  mighty  hordes.  Pricdakd 
is  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  nnqucstionable."^  D'Ojialius 
D'Halloy  classifies  them  along  with  the  Finns  and  ^laffvars,  as  de- 
Bcendauts  or  representatives  of  the  ancient  Seythte.'"  Latuam  makes 
a  remark  which  evinces  a  concurrence  of  opinion — "  A  large,  perhaps 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  Scythaj  must  have  been  Turk ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  amongst  the  Turks  that  we  must  look  for  some  of  the  wildest 
and  fiercest  of  ancient  conquerors."  On  a  preceding  page  he  ob- 
serves, "  Practically,  I  consider  that  the  Mongoliform  i)hysiognomj- 
is  the  rule  with  the  Turk,  rather  than  the  exception,  and  that  the 
Turk  of  Turkey  exhibits  the  exceptional  character  of  his  family."  "* 

Much  of  this  difference  of  opinion  appeal's  to  result  from  the  nota- 
ble fact  that,  in  traversing  the  Turkish  area,  we  encounter  different 
types  of  countenance  and  of  physical  conformation  generally.  In 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  collection  of  crania  representing  the 
numerous  tribes  composing  this  family  —  which  collection  would  be 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  deciding  this  mooted  point  —  we  are  forced 
to  adopt,  by  way  of  explanation,  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 
suppositious: — Either  the  typical  Mongolian  of  Eastern  Asia  passes, 
by  certain  natural  transitionaiy  forms,  —  displayed  by  the  tribes  of 
Turkish  Asia — into  the  European  type ;  or,  the  Turk  once  possessed 
a  peculiar  form,  standing  midway  between  that  of  the  European  and 
Mongol,  the  intervening  sub-tj'pes  or  forms  having  resulted  from  a 
double  amalgamation  on  the  part  of  the  Turk;  or,  lastly,  we  must 
recognise  in  the  Mongolian  form  a  primitive  type,  which,  by  amal- 
gamation with  the  European,  has  begotten  the  Turk.  The  second 
of  these  propositions  appears  to  me  the  most  tenable.  However,  as 
Dr.  Morton's  collection  contains  no  skulls  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  I 


"•  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  209.  "'  Dos  Races  Humaines,  p.  83. 

n»  Varieties  of  Man,  pp.  78-9. 
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have  not  the  necessary  data  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  primary  and  peculiar  cranial  type  among  the 

Turks.  Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  vaU 
carefully  inspect  the  accompanying  figure 
of  a  Turkish  cranium  in  the  Blumenha- 
chian  collection,  and  compare  it  with  our 
Kalmuck  standard,  I  deem  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  will  with  me  recognize  for 
the  Turkish  region  a  sub-typical  form, 
which,  though  closely  related  to  the  Mon- 
golic,  differs  from  it  mainly  in  possessing 
a  more  oval  face,  and  a  more  decidedly 
globular  skull.  Blumenbach  thus  de- 
TuEK.  scribes  the  head  iu  his  possession: 

"  The  cranium  is  nearly  globular :  the  foramen  magnum  is  placed  almost  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  basis  cranii,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  occiput ;  the  forehead  broad  ;  the 
glabella  prominent;  the  malar  fossse  gently  depressed,  and  the  proportions  of  the  face, 
upon  the  whole,  symmetrical  and  elegant.  The  external  occipital  protuberance  is  but  little 
developed ;  the  occipital  condyles  very  large  and  convex ;  the  alveolar  edge  of  the  superior 
maxilla  very  short,  so  that  just  beneath  the  nose  it  scarcely  equals  in  height  the  breadth 
of  the  little  finger." 

Judging  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  would  seem  that  among 
the  most  Eastern  of  the  Turkish  races,  such  as  the  Kirghis  of  Bal- 
kash  and  the  irreclaimable  nomades  of  the  dreary  plains  of  Turkistan, 
the  Mongolic  physiognomy  more  especially  predominates.  This,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  the  region  in  which  the  Mongols  proper  and 
the  Turks  meet  and  overlap.  The  skull  of  a  Kirghis,  figured  by 
Blximenbach  (Tab.  XIII.)  furnishes  a  good  exemplification  of  the 
cranial  form  of  this  region.  In  a  Don  Cossack  (Tab.  TV.)  the  Mon- 
golian tendency  is  equally  manifest.  The  Yakuts  of  the  Lena,  before 
described,  and  the  Nojai  Tartars  (judging  from  a  figure  in  Hamilton 
Smith's  work),  also  belong  to  this  t\-pe."''  South  of  the  Kirghis  are 
the  Uzbecks,  who,  according  to  Lieut.  Wood,  resemble  the  former, 
but  are  better  proportioned.  The  reader  will  obtain  some  general 
idea  of  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  Uzbecks 
and  their  Eastern  conquerors,  by  referring  to  the  portrait  of  Sjah 
Mierza,  an  Uzbeck  Tartar,  in  the  "Ethnographic  Tableau"  illus- 
trating Mr.  Gliddon's  Chapter  VI. 

Through  the  skulls  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Kasau  —  especially  the  latter  —  the  Turkish  head  proper  graduates 


>«  Op.  cit.,  plate  9,  fig.  2. 
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iuto  tlic  European  form.  Both  these  tiibes  are  among  the  most 
anciently  civilized  of  the  race.  Tlie 
liigh  Euroj)ean  forms  so  often  scon 
among  tlio  Osmanlisare  no  longer  pro- 
blematic. A  knowledge  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous additions  accepted  by  their 
ISeldjukian  ancestors,  and  already-  re- 
ferred to  in  sufficient  detail,  has  served 
not  a  little  to  dir^sipate  the  mystery 
attached  to  this  subject.  Of  the  genea- 
logical impurity  of  the  Turks  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Their 
indiscriminate  amalgamations  ai-e  thus 
brietly  hinted  at  by  D'IIalloy:  Tartar. 

"T  pnratt,"  snys  he,  "d'aprfes  les  portraits  d'ancicns  peuples  turcs,  que  I'on  a  trouve's 
dans  Ics  Iiistoriens  eliinois,  qnc  ces  peuples  avaicnt  originairenient  des  clieveux  roussitres, 
et  quo  leurs  ycui  6taicnt  d'un  gris  verdatre  ;  inais  ces  caractfcres  se  sont  perdus,  et  main- 
leoant  on  rcniarque  que  les  Tares  qui  habitent  au  nord-est  du  Caucase,  participcnt  pins  ou 
tnoins  des  caractircs  des  Mongols,  et  que  ccux  dtablis  au  sud-oucst  pr^sentent  les  formes 
do  la  race  blanche  d  une  maiiifere  trfe-prononctSe,  niais  avec  des  chcveux  ct  des  yeux  noirs : 
circonstances  qui  s'cxpliquent  par  le  melange  avec  les  Slongols  pour  les  premiers,  et  par 
celui  avec  les  Terses  et  Ics  -Aram^cDS  pour  les  seconds,  d'autant  plus  que  les  Turcs,  qui 
sent  g<Jii£ralement  polygames,  ont  beaucoup  de  gout  pour  les  femmes  ^trangfcres."  ^'^ 

Quite  recently,  Major  Alexander  Cunningham,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  has  given  us  an  excellent  account  of  the  physical  cliarac- 
ters  of  the  Bhotiyahs,  an  interesting  race  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  Thibet  and  the  Ilimdlayan  range  of  mountains. 

"Tho  face  of  the  Boti,"  says  he,  "is  broad,  flat,  and  square,  with  high  cheok-bones, 
large  month,  and  narrow  forehead.  The  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  and  generally  much  turned 
up,  with  wide  nostrils,  ami  with  little  or  no  bridge.  The  eyes  are  small  and  narrrow,  and 
the  upper  eyelids  usually  have  a  peculiar  and  angular  form  that  is  especially  ugly.  The 
oyos  arc  nearly  always  black;  but  brown,  and  even  blue  eyes,  are  seen  occasionally.  The 
inner  comers  are  drawn  downwards  by  the  tension  of  the  skin  over  the  large  cheek-bones ; 
the  eyelids  are  therefore  not  in  one  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with 
Europeans,  bnt  their  lines  meet  in  a  highly  obtuse  angle  pointing  downwards.  This  gives 
an  appearance  of  obliquity  to  the  eyes  themselves  that  is  very  disagreeable.  The  ears  arc 
prominent,  very  large,  and  very  thick ;  they  have  also  particularly  long  lobes,  and  arc 
altogether  about  one-half  larger  than  those  of  Europeans.  Tho  mouth  is  large,  with  full 
and  somewhat  prominent  lips,  llie  hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  thick,  and  usually  straight 
and  crisp.  Bushy  heads  of  hair  are  sometimes  seen,  but  I  believe  that  the  frizzly  appear- 
ance is  not  duo  even  in  part  to  any  natural  tendency  to  curl,  but  solely  to  the  tangled  and 
thickly  agglomerated  matting  of  the  hair  consequent  upon  its  never  having  been  combed  or 
w-ashcd  from  first  to  second  childhood."  i*' 

"•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  89,  90. 

1^  Ladik,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  ITistorical,  with  Notices  of  the  Surrounding  Countries, 
ti.ndon,  1854,  p.  296. 
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A  PeDJTir  of  Lhassa  is  thus  described  by  Hodgson  : 

" Face  moderately  large,  suh-ovoid,  widest  between  angles  of  jaws,  less  between 

cheek-bones,  which  are  prominent,  but  not  very.  Forehead  rather  low,  and  nan'owinjr  some- 
what upwards ;  narrowed  also  transversely,  and  much  less  wide  than  the  back  of  the  nead. 
Frontal  sinus  large,  and  brows  heavy.  Hair  of  eye-brows  and  lashes  suiBcicnt ;  former  not 
arched,  but  obliquely  descendent  towards  the  base  of  nose.  Eyes  of  good  size  and  shape, 
but  the  inner  angle  decidedly  dipt,  or  inclined  downwards,  though  the  outer  is  not  curved 
up.  Iris  a  fine,  deep,  clear,  chestnut-brown.  Eyes  wide  apart,  but  well  and  distinctly 
separated  by  the  basal  ridge  of  nose,  not  well  opened,  cavity  being  filled  with  flesh.  Nose 
sufficiently  long,  and  well  raised,  even  at  base,  straight,  thick,  and  fleshy  towards  the  end, 
with  large  wide  nares,  nearly  round.  Zygomre  large  and  salient,  but  moderately  so.  Angles 
of  the  jaws  prominent,  more  so  than  zygomis,  and  face  widest  below  the  ears.  Mouth 
moderate,  well-formed,  with  well-made,  closed  lips,  hiding  the  fine,  regular,  and  no  way 
prominent  teeth.  Upper  Up  long.  Chin  rather  small,  round,  well  formed,  not  retiring. 
Vertical  line  of  the  face  very  good,  not  at  all  bulging  at  the  mouth,  nor  retiring  below,  and 
not  much  above,  but  more  so  there  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Jaws  large.  Ears  mode- 
rate, well  made,  and  not  starting  from  the  head.  Head  well  formed  and  round,  but  longer 
it  parte  post  than  a  parte  ante,  or  in  the  frontal  region;  which  is  somewhat  contracted  cross- 
wise, and  somewhat  narrowed  pyramidally  upwards Mongolian  cast  of  featirres 

decided,  but  not  extremely  so ;  and  expression  intelligent  and  amiable."  ^52 

Klaporth  has  shown  that  a  genera]  resemblance  prevails  between 
the  languages  of  the  Turk,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian.  The  fore- 
going remarks  upon  the  cranial  characters  of  these  people,  are,  to 
some  extent,  confirmatory  of  the  slight  affinity  here  sujiposed  to  be 
indicated.  The  Turk  and  Mongol,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be 
more  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  Tungusian,  whose  cranial 
conformation  must  rather  be  regarded  as  ti-ausitionary  fi'om  the 
pyramidal  tj-pc.  Indeed,  the  Tungusian  tribes  seem  to  connect  the 
Chinese  with  the  frozen  Iforth ;  for,  in  a  modified  degree,  the  same 
differences  which  separate  the  true  Hj-perborean  from  the  tj-pical 
Mongol,  also  separate  the  Chinese  from  the  latter.  In  other  words, 
the  Chinese  nation,  in  the  form  of  their  heads,  resembles  the  great 
Inuit  fomily  more  than  the  Mongolian.  This  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  critical  examination  of  eleven  Chinese  skulls,  obtained  from 
various  sources,  and  now  comprised  in  the  Mortonian  collection. 

If  we  compare  together  the  lateral  or  profile  view  of  the  Eskimo 
(Fig.  10)  with  that  of  a  Chinese  (No.  94  in  Morton's  collection — the 
head  of  "  one  of  seventeen  pirates  who  attacked  and  took  the  French 
shij)  'Le  Xavigateur,'  in  the  China  Sea"),  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
both  j^resent  the  same  long,  narrow  form,  appearing  as  if  laterally 
compressed.  In  both  the  temporal  ridge  mounts  up  towards  the 
veitex,  and  in  both  a  large  surface  is  presented  for  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  museie.  In  both  the  forehead  is  recedent,  and  the 
occiput  prominent.     But,  while  in  the  Eskimo  (and  this  is  a  charac- 

^2  .Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xvii.,  part  2,  p.  2'22.  See  also  Prichard's 
Xat.  Hist,  of  Man,  edited  by  Edwin  Xobbis,  vol.  I.  p.  219. 
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tcristic  feature)  the  greater  portion 
of  the  malar  surface  looks  ante- 
riorly, thus  giving  the  dis|(roi)or- 
tionate  sul)-o"rl>ital  breadth  to  the 
face ;  in  the  Chinese,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  tiud  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  surface  looks  laterally, 
the  zygomatic  arches  not  being 
separated  so  widely.  Hence,  the 
greatest  transvei-se  diameter  of 
the  base  of  the  Chinese  cranium 
does  not  fall  in  the  anterior  re- 
gion between  the  zygomre,  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the 


Fig.  18. 


CUINKSE  (No.  94). 


Eskimo  cranium.  It  should  be  ohsen-ed,  moreover,  that  the  jaw  is 
more  rounded  and  less  massive  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In 
the  Chinese,  the  chin  is  more  acuminated ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  both  we  have  the  same  prognathous  character  of  the  upper 
jaw.  "VVlien  we  compare  the  t^vo  facially,  we  become  aware  that 
they  difler,  not  only  in  breadth  of  face,  but  also  in  that  particular 
element  which  helps  to  give  to  the  face  of  the  Eskimo  its  diamond 
or  lozenge  shape.  In  this  latter,  the  forehead  is  flat,  narrow,  and 
triangular;  in  the  Chinese,  a  broader,  less  flat,  and  square  forehead 
changes  the  character  of  the  face,  as  is  shown  in  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined,  especially  in  ISTos.  426  and  427  of  Morton's 
collection.  Other  features  equally  interesting  I  might  point  out,  but 
my  space  does  not  permit,  and,  moreover,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return 
to  this  inquiiy  in  a  future  publication.  On  page  45  of  the  Crania 
Americana,  I  find  the  following  desci'iption,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
MoRTOX : 

"  The  Chinese  sknll,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  specimens  tliat  liave  come  under  my 
inspection,  is  oblong-oval  in  its  general  form ;  the  os  frontis  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  face,  and  the  vertex  is  prominent:  the  occiput  is  moderately  flattened ; '^3  the 
face  piT)ject3  more  than  in  the  Caucasian,  giving  an  angle  of  about  seventy-five  degrees ; 
the  teeth  are  nearly  vertical,  in  which  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Malay ;  and  the  orbits  arc  of  moderate  dimensions  and  rounded." 

Blaxcdakd  thus  alludes  to  the  Chinese  cranium  : 

"Dans  Ics  cr&nes  de  Chinois,"' la  face  vue  par  dcvant  est  allong^c;  elle  n'a  plus  ces 
c&tis  parallbles  que  nous  avons  signal^s  dans  les  races  ocdaniques,  elle  s'amincit  graduelle- 
ment  vers  le  bas.  Le  coronal  est  large ;  mesur^  dans  sa  plus  grandc  (Stciiduc,  la  largeur 
^quivaut  i  pen  pr^s  k  la  hauteur,  prise  de  I'origine  des  os  nasaux  k  sa  jonction  avec  les 


'"  This  feature  I  cannot  detect  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  eleven  lAulln. 
i«  I'l.  43  of  Dumoutier's  Atlas. 
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paridtaux  sur  la  ligne  mfidiane.  Observe  par  devant,  on  voit  clairement,  que  saus  affectcr 
la  forme  vraiment  pyramiJale  propre  aux  Poljnesiens  et  un  peu  aux  Malayo-Polyni-sieus,  il 
ae  retr^cit  graducUement  vers  le  sommet.  Vu  de  profil,  le  front  se  montre  en  gi5n^ral  assez 
rejet^  en  arrifere.  Le  maxillaire  supfirieur  est  assez  ^troit  et  assez  allongfi ;  le  maxillaire 
iuf^iieur  est  ^galement  (5troit,  comparativement  au  dcveloppement  de  la  portion  sup6rieure 
de  la  tete.  Les  os  maxillaires  sont  assez  profiminents  comme  on  pent  s'en  rendre  compte 
aiscment  en  consid^rant  une  tete  de  Cliinois  par  le  profil.  La  riSgion  occipitale  s'^tend  peu 
en  arriere.  Ces  caractijres  se  voient  nettement  dans  les  tetes  representees  par  JL  Dumou- 
tier,  et  nous  les  avons  rctrouves  dans  plusieurs  sujets  qui  existent  dans  la  collection  anthro- 
pologique  du  Museum  d'histoire  uaturelle  de  Paris. 

"Si  nous  comparons  ces  tetes  de  Chinois  avee  ceiles  des  habitants  des  Philippines,'^ 
les  differences  sont  bien  palpables,  et  pourtant  il  y  a  une  grande  analogie  dans  la  forme 
geu^rale,  dans  le  contour  coronal  observe  par  devant.  La  face,  chez  les  Chinois,  est  beau- 
coup  plus  allongee ;  le  front,  vu  de  profil,  est  moins  oblique,  ce  qui  donne  necessairement 
plus  d'ampleur  a  la  partie  antero-superieure  de  la  tete ;  les  os  maxillaires  sont  aussi  sensi- 
blement  moins  avances :  de  la  un  angle  facial  un  peu  plus  ouvert.  Enfin,  dans  tons  les 
cas,  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  tete  est  un  peu  moins  allongee. 

"  De  ces  faits  il  resulte  que  la  tete  des  Chinois,  trfes-analogue  sous  bien  des  rapports  b, 
celle  des  Malais.  en  differe  d'une  fayon  notable  et  se  rapproche  d'autant  du  type  europeen. 
Mais  lorsq'on  vient  a  mettre  en  presence  les  cranes  de  Chinois  et  d'Europeens,  c'est  une 
difference  bien  autremcnt  importante  qui  se  manifeste  devant  des  j-eux  exerces  &  ce  genre 
d'etude.  Un  natui-aliste  de  la  Hollande,  M.  Vander  Hceven,  a  deja  indique  plusieurs 
differences  dans  les  proportions  du  crane. '=*  Chez  le  Chinois,  la  face  est  plus  longue  que 
chez  I'Europeen,'^'  Tangle  facial  est  bien  moins  ouvert,  le  coronal  deprime,  sauf  une  ligne 
courbe  presquc  reguliere  de  la  base  au  sommet,  tandis  que  dans  la  tete  de  I'Europeen,  le 
front  est  presque  droit  et  forme  presque  un  coude  au  sommet,  pour  aller  rcjoindre  les 
parietaux ;  tout  cela,  sans  doute,  avec  des  nuances  bien  prononcees,  mais  ce  qui  n'en  est 
pas  moins  encore  trfes-raarque,  quand  on  compare  des  tetes  d'hommes  de  races  aussi 
differentcs. 

"  En  mettant  en  presence  des  tetes  de  Chinois  et  d'hommes  de  race  semitique,  il  y  a  un 
peu  plus  de  rapport,  plus  de  rapport  surtout  dans  la  longueur  de  la  face.  Chez  les  Juifs, 
les  Arabes,  etc.,  cependant,  si  le  frontal  est  plus  rcjete  en  arrifcre  que  chez  les  Earopeeiis, 
quand  on  le  considfere  par  devant,  on  voit  qu'il  reste  large  au  sommet,  au  lieu  de  se  retrecir 
comme  chez  les  Chinois.  Dans  les  tetes  de  Chinois,  les  os  nasaux  sont  moins  saillants,  les 
OS  maxillaires  sont  plus  proeminents,  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  tete  est  moins  oblongue. 

"  Enfin  les  Chinois,  d'apres  tous  les  caracteres  anthropologiques  que  nous  pouvous 
observer,  se  montrent  dans  le  genre  humain  comme  un  type  bien  caracterise  et  comme  uu 
type  inferieur  aux  races  europeenncs  et  semitiques,  ainsi  que  cela  resulte  d'un  angle  facial 
moins  ouvert,  d'une  ampleur  moins  grande  do  la  portion  antero-superieure  de  la  tete,  et 
d'une  saillie  plus  considerables  des  os  maxillaires.  Or  comme  il  n'est  pas  douteux  que 
I'ampleur  de  la  partie  antero-superieure  de  la  tete  ne  soit  un  indice  de  superiorite,  et  Ic 
develojipement  de-s  os  maxillaires  un  indice  d'inferiorite,  I'anthropologiste  doit  olasser  la 
race  chinoise  comme  inferieure  aux  races  de  I'Europe  et  de  I'Orient.  L'etude  de  I'histoirc, 
des  moeurs,  des  resultats  intellectuels  de  ces  peuples  conduit  absolument  4  la  memo 
classification."  '** 

Tlie  Japanese  are  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
type  as  the  Chinese.  The  collection  contains  but  one  Ja2)anese 
skull,  presented  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.     The  appearance  of 

155  PI.  40  of  Dumoatier's  Atlas. 

iw  Annales  des  Sciences  naturelles,  2'  serie. 

15'  Dumoutier's  Atlas,  pi.  25,  Itu.  '^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  228-34. 
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tliis    eraniuiu    docs    not    cxai-tly  F'g  lO- 

comport  with  the  ahove  stixtc- 
nient.  Knowing  notliing  of  its 
history,  and  having  no  other  for 
comparison,  I  simply  annex  a 
representation  of  it  without  fur- 
ther coinnR'nt.'-'" 

These  observations,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, conflict  with  the  opinion 
of  Priciiaud,  —  an  opinion  sus- 
tained by  many  others — that  "the  "  j^pj^^,;,B. 
Chinese,  and  the  Koreans,  and  the 
Japanese  belong  to  the  same  tj-pe  of  the  human  species  as  the 
nations  of  High  Asia."  He  explains  away  the  evident  diflerenccs 
by  a  certain  softening  and  mitigation  of  the  Mongolian  traits. 
Latham  also  calls  the  Chinese  a  "  Mongol  softened  down."  Such 
expressions  are  unfortunate;  they  lead  to  misconceptions  which 
often  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  science,  particularly  its  dif- 
fusion among  the  masses.'* 

The  Indo-Chinese  nations,  including  the  Mantchurian  Tungus,  or 
those  south  of  the  Alden,  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  but  closely 
allied  type,  a  type  bearing  certain  resemblances  to  the  pyramidal 
form  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  globular  on  the  other,  but  positively 
separated  from  these  two  by  cei-tain  slight  but  apparently  constant 
ditterences. 

The  Koreans,  judging  from  the  description  of  Siebold,  exhibit  the 
same  type. 

"L'cnscmblo  do  Icurs  traits  perte,  en  g(in(Sral,  le  caracttrc  de  la  race  Slongole ;  la  largeur 
ct  la  nidcsse  de  la  figure,  la  pro(;inineiioo  des  pommettes,  lo  d^veloppemeut  dos  uiacliou'es, 

I*  "  Lcs  Jnponais,"  says  D'Halloy,  "ont  en  g^n^ral  les  caractferes  mongoliques  moins 
prononcies  qae  les  Chinois,  ce  que  Ton  attribue  i  un  mC-Iange  avec  d'autres  peuple,  pout- 
6trc  dc3  Kouriliens,  qui  auraient  babit^  le  pays  avant  eux."    Op.  cit.,  p.  124. 

1"  Upon  p.  235  of  bis  Nal.  Hiat.  of  Man,  ritiCHAUD  gives  a  profile  view  of  a  Chinese 
cranium,  vrhicb,  ho  says,  "  appears  to  differ  but  little  from  the  European."  Now  if  any 
one,  at  all  familiar  with  European  skull-forms,  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  figure  in 
question,  he  will  at  once  perceive  how  erroneous  is  the  above  statement.  Every  careful 
craniographer  must  object  to  such  loose  remarks.  Again,  upon  the  third  and  fourth  plates 
of  his  work,  he  compares  together  the  crania  of  a  Congo  negi-o,  a  Chctimacho  Indian  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  Chinese  of  Canton,  and  from  the  manifest  resemblances  between  them,  ho 
TODtures  to  assert  that  the  characteristics  of  these  widely-separated  races  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  specific.  In  the  Mortonian  collection,  so  numerously  represented  in  American  and 
African  skulls,  and  containing  twelve  Chinese  crania,  also,  I  cannot  find  a  parallel  instance 
of  this  similarity.  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  either  that  Dr.  P.  was  mistaken  as 
to  the  sources  of  these  skulls,  or  that  we  should  regard  their  similarity  as  one  of  those 
exceptional  or  aberrant  examples,  which  occasionally  arise  to  puzzle  the  cranioscupist  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  science. 
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la  forme  ^crasee  de  la  racine  nasale  et  les  ailes  ^largies  du  nez,  la  grandeur  de  la  bonche, 
I'^paisseur  des  IfeTres,  Tapparente  obliquity  des  yeiix,  la  chevelure  roide,  abondante,  d'nn 
noir  brunatre  on  tirant  sur  le  roux,  repaisseur  des  sourcils,  la  raret6  de  la  barbe,  et  enfin 
nn  teint  couleur  de  froment,  rouge  jaunatre,  les  font  reconnaitre,  au  premier  abord,  pour 
des  naturels  du  nord  et  de  I'Asie.  Ce  type  so  retrouve  cliez  la  plupart  des  Corfiens  que  nous 
avons  vus,  et  ils  convieniient  eux  memes  que  c'est  celui  qui  distingue  le  mieux  leur  nation." 

He  proceeds  to  express  liis  conviction  of  tlie  co-existence  of  two 
distinct  types  in  this  region. 

Of  the  tribes  of  the  Trans-Gangetic  or  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
the  Mortonian  collection  contains  but  one  representative — a  Cochin- 
Chinese  from  Turon  Bay  (Xo.  1527) — which  appears  to  me  artihcially 
deformed.  I  am  therefore  unable,  at  present,  to  arrive  at  any  deter- 
mination of  their  cranial  type.  rrsLAYSON  describes  these  tribes  in 
the  following  manner : 

"The  face  is  remarkably  broad  and  flat;  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  large,  spreading, 
and  gently  rounded;  the  glabellum  is  flat,  and  unusually  large;  the  eyes  are,  in  general, 
small;  the  aperture  of  the  eyelids,  moderately  linear  in  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  and  the 
Malays,  is  acutely  so  in  the  Chinese,  bending  upwards  at  its  outer  end ;  the  lower  jaw  is 
long,  and  remarkably  full  under  the  zygoma,  so  as  to  give  to  the  countenance  a  square 
appearance ;  the  nose  is  rather  small  than  flat,  the  alse  not  being  distended  in  any  uncommon 
degree;  in  a  great  number  of  Malays,  it  is  largest  towards  its  point;  the  mouth  is  large, 
and  the  lips  thick ;  the  beard  is  remarkably  scanty,  consisting  only  of  a  few  straggling 
hairs ;  the  forehead,  though  broad  in  a  lateral  direction,  is  in  general  narrow,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  comes  down  vei-y  low.  The  head  is  peculiar;  the  antero-posterior  diameter  being 
uncommonly  short,  the  general  form  is  rather  cylindrical ;  the  occipital  foramen  is  often 
placed  so  far  back  that  from  the  crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  nearly  a  straight  line. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  often  very  flat.  The  hair  is  thick,  coarse,  and  lank ;  its  color  is 
always  black." 'S' 

Dr.  EuscHEJfBERGER  tlius  dcscribes  the  Siamese : 

"  The  forehead  is  naiTow  at  the  superior  part,  the  face  between  the  cheek-bones  broad, 
and  the  chin  is  again  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  contour  is  rather  lozenge-shaped  than  oval. 
The  eyes  are  remarkable  for  the  upper  lid  being  extended  below  the  under  one  at  the  corner 
next  to  the  nose ;  but  it  is  not  elongated  like  that  organ  in  the  Chinese  or  Tartar  races. 
The  eyes  arc  dark  or  black,  and  the  white  is  dirty,  or  of  a  yellowish  tint.  The  nostrils  are 
broad,  but  the  nose  is  not  flattened,  like  that  of  the  African.  The  mouth  is  not  well  formed, 
the  lips  pi-ojecting  slightly ;  and  it  is  always  disfigured,  according  to  our  notions  of  beauty, 
by  the  universal  and  disgusting  hfvbit  of  chewing  arcca-nut.  The  hair  is  jet  black,  renitent 
and  coarse,  almost  bristly,  and  is  worn  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head,  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  rest  being  shaved  or  clipped  very  close.  A  few  scattering  hairs,  which 
scarcely  merit  the  name  of  beard,  grow  upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip,  and  these  they  cus- 
tomarily pluck  out. 

"  The  occipital  portion  of  the  head  is  nearly  vertical,  and,  compared  with  the  anterior 
and  sincipital  divisions,  very  small ;  and  I  remarked,  what  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other 
than  in  some  ancient  Peruvian  skulls  from  Pachacamac,  that  the  lateral  halves  of  the  head 
are  not  symmetrical.  In  the  region  of  firmness  the  skull  is  very  prominent;  this  is  remark- 
ably true  of  the  talapoins."  "" 

161  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Hue,  p.  230. 

'«=  A  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  including  an  Embassy  to  Muscat  and  Siam.  By  W.  S.  W 
Ruschenberger,  M.  D.     Philada.,  1838,  p   299. 
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Neal  {Residence  in  the  Kingdom  ofSiam)  assures  lis  tliat  the  Siamese 
differ  in  their  physical  charactei-s  from  all  the  surromuliue:  nations. 

According  to  Mokton,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China,  or 
Annam,  "tlie  general  form  of  the  face  is  round,  so  that  the  two 
diameters  are  nearly  equal.  The  forehead  is  short  and  broad,  but 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  head  is  more  elongated  than  in  the 
people  of  Siani.  The  chin  is  largo  and  broad  ;  the  beard  grisly  and 
thin,  the  hair  copious,  coarse,  and  black;  the  nose  small,  but  well- 
formed,  and  the  lips  moderately  thick." 

Bi.ANciiAUi)  alludes  to  the  inhabitants  of  ^Malacca,  and  the  fomis 
of  their  crania,  in  the  following  tenns : 

"  La  population  dc  Malacca,  du  rcsto,  commc  celle  des  lies  de  la  Sonde,  n'est  pas  homo- 
gbno ;  il  y  en  a  line  partie  qui  prdsentc  uno  civilisation  analogue  a  celle  des  Malais ;  il  y  en 
a  une  autre,  foinidc  dc  tribus  incultes,  qui  liabite  les  forets  de  Tintfirieur  du  pays.  Los 
tetes  des  naturels  de  Malacca  rcprfsentdcs  dans  I'atlas  de  M.  Dumoutier  nc  sauraient  etre 
rapproch^cs  indiffuremmcnt  do  toutcs  cellos  que  nous  avons  ddcrites  des  habitants  de  la 
Malaisie. 

"  Vues  par  devant,  ce  sont  des  faces  courtcs  commo  clicz  tous  les  pcuples  des  races 
malaises.  Mais  ici  il  n'y  a  pas  ccttc  anipleur  du  coronal  et  des  pariiStaux  que  nous  avons 
signaldc  ehcz  le  nature!  d'Amboinc,  rcpr^scnt^  dans  notre  atlas,  ni  chez  le  Bugliis  de 
Ouadjou,  ni  chei  les  naturels  des  Philippines. 

"  Chez  nos  individus  de  Malacca,  Ton  observe  aussi  un  plus  grand  d^veloppement  dos  os 
maxillaircs,  ct  Ton  retrouve  ainsi  cctte  forme  a  cotes  paralleles  que  nous  avons  vu  si  fr^- 
qucniment  dans  les  types  prijcddommcnt  ddcrits. 

"  .M.  Dumontier  a  pIac(S  les  tetes  de  naturels  de  Malacca  sur  la  meme  planclie  qiie  lo 
naturel  d'.Amnoubang  do  Vile  de  Timor;  nous  ne  croyons  pas  qu'il  faille  vciiir  cliercher  ici 
une  resscmblanco  bien  grandc.  Dans  la  tcte  du  Timorien,  lo  front  est  plus  bus  et  plus  large 
vers  le  hnut,  la  partio  post^ricuro  dc  la  tete  est  plus  allong^e,  les  maxillaircs  sont  plus 
«,Tanc(!?,  etc. 

"Ccs  hommes  dc  Malacca  rcssemblent,  au  contrairc.  d'une  manibrc  frappante,  au  Bughis 
de  I'Etat  dc  Sidenring  dont  il  a  6t6  question  plus  haut. 

"  Cost  la  memo  face,  courtc,  avcc  le  coronal  ^troit,  peu  €lev(!,  rcjctfi  en  arriiirc,  ddprimfi 
nu-dcssus  des  arcades  sourciliiires;  seulemcnt  chez  le  Bughis  il  y  a  une  tendance  un  peu 
pins  marquee  &  la  fonno  pyramidnlc.  Les  apophyses  zygomatiques  sont  de  meme  cxtrc- 
mcment  saillantes;  le  maxillairc  snpfricur  est  large  et  couit,  sans  I'etre  autant  que  chez 
le  naturel  de  C.Y'lfcbes,  et  le  maxillairc  infericur  est  aussi  fort  large.  En6n  chez  les  uns  et 
Ijs  autres  la  region  post<Srieure  n'est  que  peu  C'tcndue  en  arrifcrc. 

"En  r<!sum6,  il  n'est  pas  doutcux  que  le  Bughis  repr^sent^  dans  I'atlas  de  M.  Dumoutier 
et  les  individus  dc  Malacca  apparticnnent  A,  la  memo  race.  Le  fait  que  nous  constntons  ici 
devient  une  grande  preuve  i  I'appui  de  I'opinion  tris-r^pandue  parmi  les  ethnogrnphes  que 
les  Bughis  sont  les  ilescendants  d'individus  originaires  du  continent.  Ce  qui  jctte  toujours 
dans  un  grand  cmbarras,  c'cst  la  diversity  des  types  observes  sur  la  plupart  des  points  de 
la  Mnlnisic  ct  dans  les  divers  endroits  du  continent  indien.">^ 

The  above  descriptions  evidently  lead  to  the  recognition  of  several 
varieties  or  sub-types  of  cranial  form  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
Bome  of  which  are  more  or  less  related  to  the  predominating  type  of 

'«>  Op.  cit.,  pp.  220-2. 
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Central  Asia,  while  others  approximate  the  ^Malayan,  and  through 
these  the  Polynesian  forms.  ludo-China  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  transitionary  or  debatable  ground  between  Asia  and  Polynesia. 

Concerning  the  skull-forms  of  the  mysterious  aboriginal  tribes  of 
this  region,  who  here  and  there  "crop  out"  above  the  prevailing 
type  (the  perplexing  representatives  of  au  earlier  and  perhaps  primi- 
tive humanitarian  epoch),  I  have  nothing  to  say,  being  A^athout  the 
necessary  material.  Among  these  relics  of  a  former  time  may  be 
enumerated  the  savage  Garo,  or  hill-tribes  of  South-west  Assam, 
with  their  K'egro  characteristics ;  the  savage  blacks  of  the  Andam- 
mau  Isles;  and  certain  wild  tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and 
difleriug  from  the  dominant  population  in  language,  religion,  and 
physical  characters.  These,  in  common  with  the  Bheels  and  Govand 
ti'ibes  of  Guzerat,  the  Puharrees  of  Central,  the  Cohatars  of  Southern, 
and  the  Jauts  of  "Western  India,  all  seem  to  be  the  remnants  of  a 
once  powei'ful  and  widely-spread  people. 

Very  few,  if  any,  people  are  more  varied  in  their  physical  charac- 
ters than  the  great  Indostanie  Family.  Conquest  and  amalgamation 
have  disguised  and  altered  its  primitive  types  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Onlj'here  and  there,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  do  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  these  types.  A  portion  of  the  aborigines  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
dark  or  quite  black  complexion. 

"  In  general,  the  face  is  oval,  the  nose  straight  or  slightly  aquiline,  the  mouth  small,  the 
teeth  vertical  and  well-foi-med,  and  the  chin  rounded  and  generally  dimpled.  The  eyes  are 
black,  bi'ight,  and  expressive,  the  eyelashes  long,  and  the  brow  thin  and  arched.  The  hair 
is  long,  black,  and  glossy,  and  the  beard  very  thin.  The  head  of  the  Hindoo  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  elongated  and  nan-ow  especially  across  the  forehead,  which  is  only 
moderately  elevated."  i" 

The  collection  contains  in  all  forty- three  crania  of  the  Indostanie 
Kace.  Among  these  skulls,  at  least  two  types  can  be  distinguished. 
1st.  The  fair-skinned  Ayras,  a  conquering  race,  speaking  a  Sanscrit 
dialect,  and  occupying  Ayra-Varta,  which  extends  from  the  Vindya 
to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  comprises  the  Mahrattas,  and  other  once  powerful 
tribes,  who  have  so  boldly  and  obstinately  resisted  the  English  arms. 
These  tribes  are  of  Persian  origin.  They  migrated  to  India,  accord- 
ing to  jM.  Guigniaut,  as  early  as  3101  B.  c.  2d.  The  Bengalee, 
represented  by  thirty-five  skulls.  Dr.  ^Morton  considers  these  small- 
statured,  feeble-minded,  and  timid  people  as  an  aboriginal  race  upon 
whom  a  foreign  language  has  been  imposed. 

Of  the  eight  Ayra  skulls  in  the  collection,  six  are  of  the  Brahmin 

1"  Crania  Americana,  p.  32. 
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caste,  aiul  two  are  Thuggs.     Fig.  ^'P-  20- 

20  —  tlie  skull  of  Suiiilioo-Sing, 
hanged  at  Calcutta  lor  murder  — 
very  well  represents  this  peeuliar 
type.  In  the  Anihropologie  of 
Emile  Blanciiaud,  tlio  reader  will 
lind  an  interesting  comparison 
drawn  l)etween  the  Hindoo,  Malay, 
and  Mieronesian  forms  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

I  have  already,  in  substance,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  cra- 
nium of  the  Lapp,  in  point  of  con-  Uindu  (1330). 
formation,  must  be  regarded  as 

constituting  the  connecting  link  between  the  tyj^es  predominating 
in  the  Boreal  Zone,  and  those  encountered  among  the  European  or 
Iiido-Germanic  races.  I  have  also  ventured  tlie  opinion  that,  through 
the  Osmanlis  and  the  Kliazan  Tartars,  the  Mongolic  form,  character- 
izing the  Asiatic  realm,  glided,  by  an  easy  transition,  into  the  Euro- 
pean. But  Asia  graduates  into  Europe  still  more  naturally,  perhaps, 
through  the  races  constituting  the  widely-spread  Finnic  or  Tchudic 
I'amily,  which,  at  an  epoch  antedating  the  earliest  records,  occupied 
the  country  e.\tending  from  Norway  to  the  Yennisei,  noiih  of  the 
55th  degree  of  latitude  in  Asia,  and  the  GOth  in  Europe.  I  have  now 
to  state  that,  through  the  Aflghan  skull,  the  Indostanic  blends  with 
the  Semitic  form.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  in  pursuing  our  cra- 
nial investigations,  it  is  immaterial  what  route  we  take  in  passing 
from  the  Asiatic  into  the  so-called  Eurojiean  or  Caucasian  area. 
Whether  we  journey  from  Hindustan  through  Aftghauistan,  seeking 
the  table-lands  of  Iran ;  or,  setting  out  from  the  heart  of  Mongolia, 
traverse  the  Turkish  region,  and  so  enter  Asia  Minor;  or,  penetrate 
from  the  Xorth-East  into  Scandinavia,  through  the  intei-vening  Lapps 
and  Finns,  we  meet  with  the  same  result — a  type  which  is,  in  general, 
as  unlike  that  of  the  great  region  just  sun^eyed,  as  are  the  animal 
and  vegetable  forms  of  these  two  countries. 

The  home  of  the  so-called  European,  Caucasian,  or  "Wliite  race, 
comprehends  Europe,  Africa  north  of  the  Saharan  Desert,  and  South- 
Western  Asia.  This  extensive  region  may,  for  couveuience  of  study, 
be  divided  into  four  provinces,  of  which  the  first,  extending  fi'om 
Finnmark  southward  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  is  occupied  by  the 
Teutonic,  Gothic,  or  Scythic  family ;  the  second  comprises  AVesteru 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  family;  the 
third,  located  in  Eastern  Europe,  contains  the  great  Shla\ic  group ; 
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while  tlie  fourtli,  or  Africo- Asiatic,  extends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  into  Asia,  as  far  east  as  Afghanistan,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  expansive  Semitic  family.  A  closer  and  more  criti- 
cal examination  of  these  foiu-  divisions  compels  us  to  recognise  for 
each  a  number  of  minor  areas  or  limited  districts,  which,  while  they 
bear  to  each  other  a  general  family  likeness,  are  also  characterized 
by  floral  and  fauual  peculiarities,  in  harmony  with  certain  cranial 
distinctions  about  to  be  noticed. 

Wlien  to  the  increasing  number  of  naturally  sub-typical  forms  are 
added  the  innumerable  hybrid  varieties  resulting  from  the  extensive 
migrations  and  endless  intermixtures  which,  fi-om  remote  times,  have 
been  going  on  in  this  region,  it  becomes  evident  that  any  attempt  at 
a  successful  generalization  of  these  forms  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  much  difliculty.  To  grasp  the  idea  of  a  European  type 
is  one  thing;  to  select  from  a  number  of  skulls  one  which  shall 
embody  the  essentials  of  this  idea,  so  as  to  sei-ve  for  a  standard,  is 
quite  another. 

In  the  consideration  of  European  tj-pes,  I  commence  with  the 
■Finns. 

Attemjjts  have  been  made  to  associate  the  Ugrian  family,  in  point 
of  origin,  vnth  the  nomadic  races  of- Central  Asia.  But  historically, 
no  proof  can  be  adduced  that  they  ever  dwelt  as  a  body  upon  the 
plateaux  of  this  latter  region.  They  are  not  true  nomades ;  and,  as 
iar  as  I  can  learn,  difler  in  physical  characters  from  their  neighbors. 
The  only  support  to  the  opinion  is  a  certain  affinity  of  language. 
Anciently  the  Ugrian  area  extended  from  the  Baltic  into  Trans- 
TJralian  Siberia.  The  western  extremity  penetrated  Europe,  and 
was  inhabited  by  the  True  Finns,  whose  relation  to  the  Lapps  I  have 
already  briefly  alluded  to.  The  eastern  extremity  mainly  comprised 
the  Ugrians  or  Jugoriaus.  Between  the  t\vo  dwelt  the  Tchudse 
proper.  Latham  is  disposed  to  bring  the  Samoiedes,  Yenniseians, 
and  Yukahiri  into  this  area,  thus  carrying  the  Ugrians  nearly  to 
Bherino-'s  Strait,  and  almost  in  contact  with  the  Eskimo.'^  Ana^ 
tomical  characters  not  to  be  slighted,  not  to  be  explained  away,  are, 
however,  against  the  attempt. 

Thi-ough  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Eetzius,  of  Stockholm,  the  Mor- 
tonian  collection  has  been  lately  increased  by  the  addition  of  nine 
specimens  of  the  true  Finnic  stock.  Of  these  heads,  I  find  the  largest 
internal  capacity  is  112-5,  the  smallest  81-5,  and  the  mean,  95-3  cubic 
inches.  From  an  examination  of  tliese  skulls,  the  following  brief 
description  is  derived:  The  regularly  developed  head  has  a  square  or 

1^  The  Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  JI.  D.,  &c.,  being  vol.  IL 
of  the  Ethnographical  Library,  conducted  by  E.  Norris,  Esq.     London,  18jJ,  pii.  \2,  13. 
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somewhat  anij^ularl}'  round  appoar- 
anco.  Tlio  aiitiTo-iiostorior  dia- 
meter being  eoniparatively  sliort, 
it  fulls  within  the  brachy-cephalie 
class  of  Retzius.  Tiic  forelieail  is 
broad,  though  less  expansive  than 
in  the  true  Germanic  race.  Tliis 
frontal  breadth,  tlie  lateral  expan- 
sion of  the  parietalia,  and  the  tlat- 
ness  of  the  os  occipitis,  give  to  the 
coronal  region,  when  viewed  per- 
pendicularly, a  square,  or  rather 
slightly  oblong  appearance.     The 


Fig.  21. 


Fi.vN  (1537). 


face  is  longer  and  less  broad  than  in  the  Mongolian  head,  while  the 
lower  jaw  is  larger,  and  the  chin  more  prominent.  Hence,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  advanced,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Scla^ 
vonian  face.  The  whole  head  is  rather  massive  and  rude  in  struc- 
ture, the  bony  prominences  being  strongly  characterized,  and  the 
sutures  well  defined.  The  general  configuration  of  the  head  is 
European,  bearing  certain  resemblances,  however,  to  the  Mongolian 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sclavouiau  on  the  other. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  affiliations  of  the  Finns,  and  the  position  to  which  they  should 
be  assigned  in  ethnic  classification.  Malte-Brun  distinguishes  them 
from  both  the  Selavoniaus  and  Germans,  but  associates  them  Mnth 
the  Lapps.'"  Pinkerton  coincides  in  this  view,  but  is  inclined 
to  consider  the  Lajips  a  peculiar  variety."^  Burdach  classes  the 
Finns  with  the  Sclaves  and  Lapps. '^  Bory  de  St.  Vincext  con- 
siders the  Lapps,  Samoiedes,  and  Tchuktchi  as  Hyperboreans,  and 
recognizes  in  the  Finns  a  variety  of  the  Sclavonic  race.""'  Hueck 
regards  the  Finns  as  a  distinct  people,  difleriug  from  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Mongolian  families.'™  "The  Fin  organization,"  writes 
Latham,  "has  generally  been  recognized  as  Mongol — though  Mon- 
gol of  the  modified  kind."'"'  The  original  identity  of  the  Finns 
and  Lapps  has  been  argued  from  certain  linguistic  aflSnities  between 
the  two  races.     Prichard  considers  the  evidence  of  their  consan- 


>»  System  of  Universal  Geography.     EdinburRh,  1827.     Vol.  VI.  p.  75. 

■n  Modern  Gcograpliy.  PhiKidelphia,  1804,  Vol.  I.  pp.  883,  404.  Walokenaer,  the 
French  translator  an<l  editor  of  this  work,  draws  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Finns  and  Lapps.     Gfngraphie  Modeme.    Faris,  1804,  t.  Stme,  p.  258,  note. 

•"  Dcr  Mcnsch,  cited  by  Hueck. 

"»  L'Homme,  E.>isai  Zoolngique  sur  le  Genre  Humaine.     3e  edit.,  t.  1. 

•">  De  Craniis  Estonum,  p.  11. 

■"  Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire,  p.  72. 
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guiuity  to  be  sufficiently  well  demonstrated,'^  and  cites  Leemius, 
GuNNERUS,  PoRTHAN,  luRE,  Eask,  and  othcrs  as  advocates  of  this 
opinion.  Opposed  to  this  identity,  however,  are  the  well-marked 
physical  diflerences  observed  by  nearly  all  the  travellers  who  have 
visited  these  people.  Linn^us,  long  ago,  pointed  out,  in  the  con- 
cise terms  of  the  naturalist,  the  most  prominent  of  these  diflerences. 
"  Fennoues  corpore  toroso,  capillis  flavis  prolixis,  oculorum  iridibus 
fuscis.  Lappones  coi-pore  parvo,  capillis  nigris,  brevibus,  rectis ; 
oculorum  iridibus  nigrescentibus."  Very  ingenious  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  reconcile  this  assumed  consanguinity  with  the 
anatomical  difterentife  above  indicated.  Thus  Von  Buch  ascribes 
this  diiferenee  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  two  people,  the  Finns  alone 
use  hot  baths  and  warm  clothing.  Long  separation  and  exposure  to 
diiferent  physical  influences  have  also  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy. 

In  consideration  of  the  animated  controversy  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  learned  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Lapp 
and  the  Finlander,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  here  the  carefully 
drawn  description  of  an  Esthonian  skull,  originally  published  in 
Latin  by  Dr.  A.  Hueck,  of  Dorpat.^'^  There  are  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  Finnic  type  to  be  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity  among 
the  Esthoniaus.  These  people  appear  to  be  the  indigencn  of  Esthonia ; 
at  least,  "no  earlier  population  seems  to  have  preceded  them."''* 

"In  the  Esthonian  race,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "the  skull,  though  angular,  is  not  very  robust. 
A  square  form  is  most  frequently  observed,  and  even  when  it  passes  into  an  oval  shape, 
which  is  often  the  case,  it  presents  a  well-defined  appearance  of  angularity.  A  pyramidal 
or  wedge-like  figure  (forma  cuneala)  is  more  rarely  encountered,  and  it  has  never  happened 
to  me  to  observe  a  round  Esthonian  skull. 

"At  first  sight,  the  calvaria,  when  compared  with  the  facial  skeleton,  appears  large; 
and,  if  viewed  from  above  or  behind,  square :  for  not  only  are  the  parietal  bosses  very 
prominent,  but  the  occiput,  in  the  region  of  the  superior  linea  semicircularis,  is  strongly 
arched  both  posteriorly  and  towards  the  sides.  The  sinciput  is  a  little  less  broad  than  the 
occiput ;  the  forehead  is  plane,  less  gibbous  than  usual  and  low.  The  frontal  breadth  is 
only  apparent,  because  the  more  projecting  external  orbitar  process,  with  the  equally 
prominent  malar  bones  below,  is  continuous  with  the  smoother  posterior  part  of  the  semi- 
circular line  of  the  os  frontis.  The  temporal  fossa  is  capacious,  though  not  very  deep,  and 
is  terminated  anteriorly  by  the  firm  posterior  margin  of  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  externally  by  a  sufficiently  strong  zygomatic  arch,  under  which  juts  out  in  the 
posterior  side  the  articular  tubercle  or  crest,  by  which  the  zygomatic  arch  is  continued 
above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  Moreover,  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  occipital 
bone  appear  to  me  larger  and  more  prominent  than  in  the  other  skulls.     On  the  other  hand, 

1"  Researches,  iii.,  297.  ^ 

'"  Ue  Craniis  Estonum  commentatio  anthropologica  qua  viro  illustrissimo  Joanni  Theo- 
dore Busgh,  doctoris  dignitatem  impetratam  gratulatur  Ordo.  Med.  Univers.  Dorpatensis, 
interprete  Dr.  Alexander  llueck,  Dorpati  Livonorum,  1838,  4to.,  pp.  7-10. 

"'  See  Latham's  Native  Races  of  the  Ku'sian  Empire,  p.  75. 
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the  mnstoid  process,  in  all  the  (Estlioiiinn)  skulls  which  I  hnve  oxnminod,  is  smnll  and  less 
rough ;  tlio  Russian  crania,  on  the  contrary,  excel  in  long  and  thick  mastoid  processes. 
Not  more  developed  is  the  external  occipital  protuberance ;  nor  in  general  are  the  impres- 
dions  of  the  muscles  very  conspicuous  on  the  occipital  bone. 

"  L'pou  comparing  tho  base  of  the  skull,  I  have  found  no  differences  of  greater  moment. 
However,  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  appears  to  me  greater  than  usual ;  the  crucial 
lines  arc  strongly  clmnicterizcd,  and  the  transverse  furrows  deeper.  While  the  ossa  petrosa 
project  considerably  into  the  cranial  cavity,  tho  os  occipitalc,  whore  it  forms  the  inferior 
occipital  fossa,  is  less  convex ;  hence,  from  this  conformation,  tho  space  occupied  by  the 
cerebellum  is  manifestly  narrowed.  Nothing  else  is  observable,  except  that  tho  depressions 
in  tbo  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  present  a  more  angular  form,  and,  finally,  the  jugular 
foramina  appear  to  me  larger  than  in  the  skulls  of  other  races  of  men. 

"  The  facial  part,  compared  with  the  calvaria,  is  small,  broad,  and  low.  Tho  breadth 
(of  the  face)  is  produceil,  not  so  much  by  the  development  of  the  malar  bones,  as  in  skulls 
of  tho  Mongolian  variety,  but  rather  by  a  greater  prominence  of  the  mahiv  process  of  the 
superior  mnxilla.  On  this  account,  the  inter-malar,  compared  with  tho  fiontal,  diameter, 
appears  much  greater  than  in  Europeans  in  general.  Hence,  the  external  orbitnl  margins 
arc  flared  out  more,  the  distance  between  these  margins  is  greater  than  the  breadth  of  fore- 
head, and  the  orbits  tliemsclvcs  are  wider.  Therefore,  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillary 
bene,  being  thus  rendered  more  prominent,  the  antrum  Highmorianum  becomes  necessarily 
more  capacious.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  also,  are  deeper  than  in 
Oenuan  heads.  .And  even  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  are  greater,  and  the  pnpcr-like  lamina, 
which  is  ordinarily  vertical,  is  rather  arched  in  the  Esthonians,  and  projects  towards  the 
orbit,  blending  gradually  with  tho  orbital  surface  of  tho  body  of  the  superior  maxilla.  Tho 
frontal  sinuses  are  very  large,  which,  in  the  external  aspect,  is  indicated  by  a  pvomiucut 
glabella  and  projecting  superciliary  arches 

"  The  malar  process  of  the  upper  maxilla  is  stronger  than  usual :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frontal  and  alveolar  processes  of  the  same  bone  arc  shorter;  hence,  the  whole  face,  from 
the  naso-frontal  suture  to  the  alveolar  margin,  is  shortened  in  length.  This  broad  and  lon- 
gitudinally contracted  form  of  the  face  especially  affects  tho  form  of  the  orbits,  and  gives 
to  the  skull  of  the  Esthonians  its  most  characteristic  type.  For,  in  comparison  with  their 
breadth,  the  orbits  arc  low,  and  transversely  oblong  or  almost  square  in  shape.  This  ap- 
pearance depends  upon  the  above-mentioned  proportions  of  tho  superior  maxilla,  and  is 
the  more  noticeable,  because  tlie  supra-orbital  margin  descends  lower  under  a  very  convex 
superciliary  arch,  and  is  less  curved  in  shape,  while,  opposite  to  it,  tho  infra-orbital  margin 
also  makes  a  very  prominent  edge."*  ....  Antero-postcriorly,  the  orbit  is  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  other  sknlls,  and,  on  account  of  the  contracted  entrance  [humilem  inlroUum) 
appears  to  bo  deeper  than  it  realty  is. 

"The  root  of  tho  nose,  above  which  the  glabella  projects  considerably,  is  compressed  and 
flat,  and  tho  nasal  bones,  but  little  arched,  terminate  in  a  pyriform  aperture.  The  frontal 
process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  being  shorter,  and  the  alveolar  process  lower,  and,  at 
tho  same  time,  the  body  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  less  broad  than  usual,  the  space  sur- 
rounded by  the  teeth  is  necessarily  narrower.  The  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
seldom  perpendicular,  but  incline  obliquely  forwards,  so  that  their  alveolar  edge,  not  formed 
as  in  other  crania,  at  tho  angle  of  the  foramen  incisivum,  merges  gradually  into  the  hard 
palate.  The  peculiar  evolution  of  the  organs  inservient  to  mastic.ition,  gives  rise  to  differ- 
ences even  in  tho  skull.     For  the  whole  surface  of  the  temporal  fossa  is  more  exactly  de- 

"s  The  prominence  of  tltfe  malar  bones,  the  narrowness  of  the  orbits,  and  the  squareness 
of  their  margins,  was  also  observed  about  Dorpat,  by  Isexflamm  (Analomische  Unlnsuch- 
ungen.  Erlangm,  1822,  pp.  25^-6).  C.  Seidutz  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe 
the  form  of  the  orbits  accurately ;  he  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  form  gave  rise  to  two 
affections,  common  in  this  region  —  trichiasis  and  entropium.  (Disserlatio  Inauguralis  da 
Pracipuii  Oeulorum  ilorbia  inter  Etihonoa  obviii  Dorpali  Livonorum,  1821.) 
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fineJ,  not  ou'.j  by  the  semicircular  line  of  the  os  frontis,  but  also  by  a  very  prominent  cre^t 
above  the  external  meatus,  into  the  posterior  pai-t  of  -which  the  zygomatic  processes  are 
continued.  Moreover,  in  nearly  all  the  Esthonian  skulls,  the  external  pterygoid  processes 
are  very  broad ;  often  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoidal  bone  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 

prolonged,  that  it  coalesces  -with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  former  process This 

conformation  indicates  a  greater  evolution  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  than  in  others 
less  broad.  This  muscle  being  efficient,  the  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  condyles  as  compared  with  the  large  glenoid  cavity ; 
hence,  the  crovras  of  the  teeth,  already  worn  down  in  the  young,  are  proofs  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  powerful  organs  for  masticating  vegetable  food.  It  only  remains  to  be 
observed  that,  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  ascending  ramus  is  lower  than  in  skulls  of  the  Cauca- 
sian variety,  the  angle  more  obtuse,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  less  broad, 
aud  the  anterior  part  higher,  and  the  chin  itself  roiinded,  and  rarely  angular." 

Such,  according  to  Dr.  Htjeck,  are  the  charactei-s  of  the  Esthonian 
skull  —  characters  which,  he  further  assures  us,  are  more  pronounced 
in  proportion  as  these  people  are  less  mixed  with  others.  He  also 
expresses  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  Finns  to  their 
primitive  sources,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  heads  found  in  ancient 
sepulchres  of  this  region. 

From  the  foregoing  descriptions  the  reader  will  readily  perceive 
the  differences  between  the  Finnic  and  Mongolic  types  of  skull. 
The  Mongolian  face  is  broad  and  high,  the  cheek-bones  very  robust, 
the  malar  fossa  shallow,  the  nasal  bones  small  and  flat,  teeth  strong 
and  sti-aightly  placed,  bounding  a  large  space ;  the  oi'bits  are  deep  and 
less  square.  Oblique  palpebral  openings  correspond  to  the  formation 
of  the  facial  bones,  for  the  internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
descends  more  deeply  than  in  the  Caucasian  variety,  and  the  Estho- 
nians  especially,  whence  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  entrance  to  the 
canal  are  lower  down.  The  internal  canthus  being  adjacent  to  this, 
is  placed  lower ;  hence  the  obliquity  of  the  palpebral  opening,  so 
peculiar  to  the  Mongolian,  '\^"e  thus  find  uotliing  common  to  the 
Mongolian  type  and  to  the  shape  of  the  Esthonian  skull  except  a 
certain  squareness  of  figure  which  is  not  constant. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cranial  type  of  the  Laplander  belongs 
to  a  lower  order  than  that  of  the  Finn,  and  that  the  former  race  falls 
properly  within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  form,  while  the  latter  leans 
decidedly  towards  the  Lido-Germanic  type,  finding  its  relation  to  the 
latter  through  the  Sclavonian  rather  than  the  true  Scandinavian 
types.  But  inferiority  of  form  is  to  some  extent  a  natural  indi- 
cation of  priority  of  existence.  "We  are  thus  led  ^rora  cranial  investi- 
gations alone  to  recognize  the  Lapps  as  the  autochthones  of  iSTorth- 
western  Europe,  who  at  a  very  remote  period  have  been  overlaid  by 
the  encroaching  Finn.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  follow- 
ing facts.     Geijer  assures  us  that  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of 
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llio  Li.jppM  and  Finns  testily  to  their  diversity  and  primitive  separa- 
tion. Under  the  combined  pressure  of  the  Swedes  and  Nonvcgians 
on  the  wot^t.  and  the  Finns  on  the  east,  the  Lapponic  area  lias,  iiom 
the  dawn  of  history,  heen  a  rooeding  one.  Lapponic  names  for  places 
are  found  in  Finland,  and,  as  already  obserA-ed,  human  bones  more 
like  those  of  the  Laplanders  than  the  Scandina\ians  have  been  found 
in  ancient  cemeteries  as  far  south  as  Denmark.  Petkr  IIogstrom 
tells  us  that  the  Lapps  maintain  that  their  ancestors  formerly  had 
possession  of  all  Sweden.  "SN'e  have  it  upon  historical  record,  tliat  so 
late  as  tlie  fifteenth  centuiy  Lapponic  tribes  were  pushed  out  of 
Savolax  and  East  Bothnia  towards  the  north. 

Prof.  S.  XiLssoN,  of  Lund,  thinks  that  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden 
were  fonnerly  connected  with  Denmark  and  Germany,  while  the 
northern  part  of  Scandinavia  was  covered  with  the  sea ;  thit  Scania 
received  its  post-diluvian  flora  from  Germany  ;  and  that  as  vegeta- 
tion increased,  graminivorous  animals  came  from  tlic  south,  followed 
by  the  carnivora,  and  finally  by  man,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Bot  primigenius  and  Ursus  Spelceus.  In  proof  of  the  antiquitj'  here 
assigned  to  Scandinavian  man,  he  tells  us  that  they  have  in  Lund  a 
skeleton  of  the  Bos  pierced  with  an  arrow,  and  another  of  the  Ursus, 
which  was  found  in  a  peat-bog  in  Scania,  under  a  gravel  or  stone 
deposit,  along  with  implements  of  the  chase.'"^  From  these  iniple- 
mente,  he  infers  that  these  aborigines  were  a  savage  race  of  iishers 
and  hunters. 

"The  skulls  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  found  in  these  ancient  barrows  are  short 
(brachy-cophiilic  of  Rctzius),  with  prominent  parictul  tubers,  and  broad  and  flattened  occi- 
put.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  form  of  cranium  exists  among  several  verv 

•w  The  reader  will  find  some  highly  interesting  and  cnrions  speculations  upon  the 
antiquity  of  British  Man,  in  a  paper  entitled.  On  the  Claims  of  the  Gigantic  Irish  Deer  to  be 
contidered  at  contemporary  with  Man,  recently  read  (May,  1855),  by  Mr.  H.  Denny,  bofore 
the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  "  In  my  endeavor 
to  trace  the  Megaceros  down  to  the  human  era,"  says  Mr.  D.,  in  concluding  his  paper,  "  I 
am  by  no  means  advocating  the  idea  that  they  have,  as  species,  been  equally  long  iiiliabi- 
tanta  of  this  earth.  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  that  the  last  stragglers  only,  which  escaped 
annihilation  by  physical  changes  and  causes,  may  have  continued  to  exist  down  to  Man's 
first  appearance  on  the  British  Isles ;  and  as  precisely  similar  views  regarding  the  extinction 
of  the  Dinomis  in  New  Zealand  have  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  one  of  his  last  com- 
monications  to  the  Geological  Society,  I  shall  make  no  apology  in  concluding  with  his 
remarks  when  speaking  of  the  Moa-beds :  —  Both  these  ossiferous  deposits,  though  but  of 
yesterday  in  geological  history,  are  of  immense  antiquity  in  relation  to  the  human  inliabi- 
tanta  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  ages,  ere  the  advent  of  the  Maoris,  New  Zealand  was 
densely  peopled  by  the  stupendous  bipeds  whose  fossil  remains  are  the  sole  indications  of 
their  former  existence.  That  the  latt  of  the  species  was  exterminated  by  human  agency, 
like  the  Dodo  and  .Solitaire  of  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Gigantic  Elk  of  Ireland,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but,  ere  man  began  the  work  of  destruction,  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume 
that  physical  revolutions,  inducing  great  changes  in  the  relative  distribution  of  the  land 
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ancient  people,  such  as  the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Lapps  and  Samoiedes, 
and  the  Pelasgi,  traces  of  whom  are  still  found  in  Greece. 

"Next  in  succession  to  this  aboriginal  race,  subsisting  by  fishing  and  hunting,  comes 
another  with  a  cranium  of  a  more  lengthened  oval  form,  and  prominent  and  narrow  occiput. 
I  think  this  second  race  to  have  been  of  Gothic  extraction,  to  have  first  commenced  the 
division  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  consequently  to  have  had  bloody  strife 
with  the  former  inhabitants 

"The  third  race  which  has  inhabited  Scandinavia  came  possibly  from  the  North  and 
East,  and  introduced  bronze  into  the  country ;  the  form  of  the  skull  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  two  former  races.  It'is  larger  than  the  first,  and  broader  than  the  second,  and 
withal  prominent  at  the  sides.  I  consider  this  race  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin."  The 
fourth,  or  true  Swea  race,  introduced  into  Sweden  weapons  and  instruments  of  iron,  and 
appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  Swedes.  With  this  race 
Swedish  history  fairly  begins."' 

Prof.  Retzius,  in  the  main,  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
NiLSSON.  He  applies  to  the  Lapps  the  term  Turauio,  and  regards 
them  as  the  relics  of  the  true  Scandinavian  ahorigines  —  a  people 
who  once  occupied  not  only  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  but  also 
Denmark,  Great  Britain,  IsTorthern  Germany,  and  France.  He  calls 
the  Turanic  skull,  brachy-cephalic  (short-head),  and  describes  it  as 
short  and  round,  the  occiput  flattened,  and  the  parietal  protuberances 
quite  prominent.'™ 

A  cast  of  a  ITorwegian  skull  in  the  Mortonian  Collection  (No. 
1260),  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size.  It  belongs  to  the  dolicho- 
cephalic variety  of  Retzius.  The  fronto-parietal  convexity'  is  regular 
from  side  to  side.  The  occipital  region  as  a  whole  is  quite  promi- 
nent ;  but  the  basal  portion  of  the  occiput  is  flat  and  parallel  with 
the  horizon  when  the  head  rests  squarely  upon  the  lower  jaw.  The 
glabella,  superciliary  ridges,  and  external  angular  processes  of  the 
OS  froutis  are  very  rough  and  prominent,  overhanging  the  orbits  and 
inter-orbital  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very  hai-sh  and  for- 
bidding expression  to  the  face.  The  semi-circular  ridges  passing 
back  from  the  external  angular  process,  are  quite  elevated  and  sharp. 
The  nasal  bones  are  high  and  rather  sharp  at  the  line  of  junction ; 
orbits  capacious ;  malar  bones  of  moderate  size,  and  flattened  antero- 
laterally ;  superior  maxilla  rather  small  in  comparison  with  the  infe- 
rior, which  is  quite  large,  and  much  flared  out  at  the  angles.  The 
facial  angle  is  good,  and  the  whole  head  strongl}-  marked. 

According  to  Prof  Retzius,  the  Swedish  cranium,  as  seen  from 
above,  presents  an  oval  figure.     Its  greatest  breadth  is  to  its  greatest 

and  water  in  the  South  P.acific  Ocean,  may  have  so  circumscribed  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  Dinornis  and  Pabpteryx,  as  to  produce  conditions  that  tended  to  diminish  thvir 
numbers  preparatory  to  their  final  annihilation." 

'"  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  1847,  p.  31. 

'"Sec  Mlillcr's  .\rchivcs,  for  1819   p.  575. 
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length  as  1000  :  773.  The  external  occipital  protuberance  is  remark- 
ably prominent,  so  that  the  external  auditory  meatus  appears  to  occupy 
a  more  advanced  position  than  is  really  the  case.  A  plane  passing 
through  the  t\*o  mcati,  perpendicular  to  the  long  diameter  of  the 
cranium,  cuts  this  diameter  nearly  in  the  middle.  The  face  is  long, 
hut  not  vor\-  prominent,  the  inferior  jaw  well  pronounced  and  massive, 
while  the  intcr-orbital  space  is  large,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
Northern  races  of  men.  From  the  skulls  found  in  ancient  tombs, 
we  may  infer  that  this  form  has  not  vaiied  for  at  least  1000  years.'™ 

The  Swedish  form  of  skull,  judging  from  the  specimens  in  Mor- 
ton's Collection,  bears  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Norwegian,  and 
in  several  respects  is  not  unlike  the  Anglo-Saxon  head  figured  in 
tlie  first  decade  of  Crania  Britanniea.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  how- 
ever, the  chin  is  more  acuminated,  and  the  maxillary  rami  longer. 
The  chief  points  of  resemblance  about  the  calvaria,  are  the  slightly 
elevated  forehead,  the  rather  flattened  vertex,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  parietalia  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  occiput.  This 
latter  feature  is  also  possessed  by  the  Norwegian  cast  referred  to 
above. 

In  the  skull  of  a  Swedish  woman  of  the  thirteenth  century  (No. 
1249  of  the  Mortoniau  Collection),  the  singularly  protuberant  occi- 
put projects  far  behind  the  foramen  magnum.  The  skulls  of  an 
ancient  Ostrogoth  (No.  12.^)5),  and  two  ancient  Cirabric  Swedes  (Nos. 
1550  and  1532),  evidently  belong  to  the  same  peculiar  type.  These 
four  heads  resemble  each  other  as  strongly  as  they  differ  from  the 
remaining  Swedes,  Finns,  Germans,  and  Kelts  in  the  Collection. 
They  call  to  mind  the  kumbe-kephalse,  or  boat-shaped  skulls  of 
Wilson.  No.  1-3G2,  a  cast  of  an  ancient  Cimbrian  skull,  from  the 
Danish  Island  of  Mocn,  presents  the  same  elongated  form.  It  differs 
from  the  four  preceding  skulls  in  being  larger,  more  massive,  and 
broader  in  the  forehead. 

Nos.  117, 1258,  and  1488  possess  the  true  Swedish  form  as  described 
above. 

Two  Swedo-Finland  skulls  (Nos.  1545  and  154G) — marked  in  my 
manuscript  catalogue  as  appertaining  to  "  descendants  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Fiidand  in  the  most  remote  times"  —  are  broader, 
more  angular,  and  less  oval  than  the  true  Swedish  form.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  of  the  occiput  is  quite  flat,  and  the  occipital  protube- 
rance prominent. 

Three  Sudermanland  Swedes  have  the  same  general  form.  Three 
Swedish  Finns  (mixed  race)  have  a  more  squarely  globular,  and  less 


"•  Ucber  die  Schiidelfonnen  der  Nordbewohuer  in  Miiller's  Arcliiv.,  1><15. 
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oval  cranium  than  the  true  Swedes.  In  the  skull  of  a  Turannic 
Swede  (Xo.  121)  the  postei-ior  region  of  the  ealvaria  is  broader,  and 
does  not  slope  away  so  much.  In  general  configuration  this  cranium 
approaches  the  braehy-cephalic  class  of  Retzics.         ' 

A  Danish  skull  figured  by  Xilssox,'*  after  Eschricht,  of  Copen 
hagen,  resembles  the  Lapponic  much  more  than  the  IN'orwegian  o) 
Swedish  forms  described  above. 

The  cranial  types  of  Great  Britain  —  the  "islands  set  in  the  sea" 
—  next  claim  our  attention. 

The  ethnology  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  be  veiy  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Scandinav-ia.  According  to  Prof.  Xilsson,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  identical  with  those  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.'^'  Reference  to  the  views  put  forth  by  ditferent  ethno- 
graphers and  archeologues  reveals  to  us  a  remarkable  degree  of 
uncertainty  respecting  the  cranial  forms  and  general  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  primitive  Britons. 

"  It  seems  strange,"  says  Dr.  Prichaed,  "  that  such  a  subject  as  the  physical  character 
of  the  Celtic  race  should  have  been  made  a  theme  of  controversy.  Yet  this  has  happened, 
and  the  dispute  has  turned,  not  only  on  the  question,  what  characteristic  traits  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Celtse,  but,  vfhat  are  those  of  their  descendants,  the  Welsh  and  the  Scottish 
Gael  ?"  '*^  Again,  he  says — "  The  skulls  found  in  old  buiial-places  in  Britain,  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  examine,  differ  materially  from  the  Grecian  model.  The  amplitude  of  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  cranium  is  very  much  less,  giving  a  comparatively  small  space  for  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  In  this  particular,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  appear 
to  have  differed  very  considerably  from  the  present.  The  latter,  either  as  the  result  of  many 
ages  of  greater  intellectual  cultivation,  or  from  some  other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their  forefathers."  i^  In  another  place,  he  asks  — 
"  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  conformation  of  the  head  in  the  British  and  Gaulish 
races  ?  I  do  not  remember  that  any  peculiarity  of  features  has  been  observed  by  Roman 
writers  in  either  Gauls  or  Britons.  There  are  probably  in  existence  sufficient  means  for 
deciding  this  inquiry,  in  the  skulls  found  in  old  British  cairns,  or  places  of  sepulture.  I 
have  seen  about  half-a-dozen  skulls,  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  in  situations  which 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  ancient  Britons.  All  these  partook  of  one 
striking  characteristic,  viz.,  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  the  forehead,  compared  with  the 
occiput,  giving  a  very  small  space  for  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  allowing  room  for 
a  large  development  of  the  posterior  lobes.  There  are  some  modern  English  and  Welsh 
heads  to  be  seen  of  a  similar  form,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
specimens  of  the  craniology  of  our  ancestors  will  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.""* 

The  hope  here  expressed,  I  may  say,  en  passant,  has  at  length  met 
with  an  able  response,  in  the  Crania  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Davis 

"0  Skandinaviska  Nordens  Urinvilnare,  ett  forsok  i  comparativa  Ethnographien  af  S.  Nils- 
son,  Phil.  Dr.,  &c.     Christianstad,  1838.     I.  Haftel,  Plato  D,  Fig.  10. 

'*'  See  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Davis,  quoted  in  Crania  Britannica,  p.  17. 

"^  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  3d  edition,  vol.  IH.  London,  1841, 
p.  189. 

»M  Ibid,  3d  edit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  305.  i"  Ibid,  III.,  100. 
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and  TiiiiiXAM,  who  have  spiritedly  uudertakeu  to  "rescue  aud  perjie- 
tuate  the  faithful  lineaments  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  skulls  of 
the  anrient  races  of  Britain  to  preserve  authentic  data  for  the 
future." 

Mr.  Wilde,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  calls  the  primitive  Irish — those  who,  in  the  remo- 
test times,  built  the  pyramidal  sepulchres  with  stone  passages — "globular-beaded."  The 
skulls  found  in  the  "Cromlechs,"  or  sepulchral  mounds  of  a  later  date,  he  assures  us  are 
"  chieH.v  characterized  by  their  extreme  length  from  before  backwards,  or  what  is  technically 
termed  their  antero-poslerior  diameter,  and  the  flatness  of  their  sides;  and  in  this,  and  in 
most  other  respects,  tlu-y  correspond  with  the  second  form  of  head  discovered  in  the  Danish 
sepulchres."  They  also  "present  the  same  marked  characters  in  their  facial  aspect,  and 
the  projecting  occiput  and  prominent  frontal  sinuses,  as  the  Danish"  skulls.  "  The  nose, 
in  common  with  all  the  truly  Irish  heads  1  have  examined,  presents  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities, and  evidently  must  have  been  very  prominent,  or  what  is  usually  termed  aquiline. 
With  this  we  have  evidence  of  the  teeth  slightly  projecting,  and  the  chin  square,  well  marked, 
and  also  prominent;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  this  race  must  have  possessed  peculiarlv  well- 
marked  features,  and  an  intelligent  physiognomy.  The  forehead  is  low,  but  not  retreating. 
The  molar  teeth  are  remarkably  ground  down  upon  their  crowns,  and  the  attachments  of 

the  temporal  muscles  are  exceedingly  well  marked Now,  we  find  similar  conditions 

of  hefid  still  existing  among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  this  country,  particularly  bevond  the 
Shannon,  towanis  the  west,  where  the  dark  or  Fir-Bolg  race  may  still  be  traced,  as  distinct 
from  the  more  globular-headed,  light-eyed,  fair-haired  Celtic  people,  who  lie  to  the  north- 
eai>t  of  that  river."  In  the  "Kistaeven,"  a  still  later  form  of  the  ancient  funereal  recep- 
tacles, "  the  skull  is  much  better  proportioned,  higher,  more  globular,  and,  in  every  respect, 
approaching  more  to  the  highest  forms  of  the  Indo-European  variety  of  the  Caucasian 
race."»» 

From  these  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  "\\"ilde,  it  appears  quite 
evident  that  Ireland  has,  at  diii'erent  and  distant  periods,  been  peopled 
by  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  races,  of  which  the  first  was 
characterized  by  a  short,  and  the  second  by  an  elongated  form  of 
skull ;  thus  corresponding  remarkablj-,  in  physical  character  and 
order  of  succession,  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 

Prof.  D.\NiEL  "Wilson',  the  learned  general  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Journal,  has  recently  demonstrated  the  existence  in  Scotland  of  two 
distinct  primitive  races,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  true  Celtse. 
He  thus  refers  to  the  crania  of  these  ancient  people : 

"  Fortunately,  a  few  skulls  from  Scottish  tumuli  and  cists  arc  preserved  in  the  Museums 
of  the  Scottish  .Vntiquaries  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society.  A  comparison 
of  these  with  the  specimens  of  crania  drawn  by  Dr.  Thurnam  from  examples  found  in  an 
ancient  tumular  cemetery  at  Lamel  Hill,  near  York,  believed  to  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  abundantly  proves  an  essential  difference  of  races.'**  The  latter,  though  belonging 
to  the  superior  or  dolicho-kephalic  type,  are  small,  very  poorly  developed,  low  aud  narrow 
in  the  forehead,  and  pyramidal  in  form.  A  striking  feature  of  oue  type  of  crania  from  the 
Scottish  barrows  is  a  square  compact  form 

'*  Lecture  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Ancient  Irish.     By  Vi.  K.  Wilde,  1844. 
»  .Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  VJi. 
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"No.  7  [Kigs.  22  and  23]  was  obtained  from  n  cist  discovered  under  a  large  cnirn  at 
Nether  Urquhart,  Fifeshire.  in  1835.     An  account  of  the  opening  of  several  cairns  and 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


"No.  7.     Nether  Urquhakt  Caikn." 

tumuli  in  the  same  district  is  given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  in  his  '  Inquiry  respecting 
the  Site  of  the  Battle  of  Mons  Grampius.'  '*'  Some  of  them  contained  urns  and  burnt  bones, 
ornaments  of  jet  and  shale,  and  the  like  early  relics,  while  in  others  were  found  implements 
or  weapons  of  iron.  It  is  selected  here  as  another  example  of  the  same  class  of  crania.  .  .  . 
The  whole  of  these,  more  or  less,  nearly  agree  with  the  lengthened  oval  form  described  by 
Prof.  Nilsson  as  the  second  race  of  the  Scandinavian  tumuli.  They  have  mostly  a  singu- 
larly narrow  and  elongated  occiput ;  and  with  their  comparatively  low  and  narrow  fore- 
head, might  not  inaptly  be  described  by  the  familiar  term  boat-shaped.  It  is  probable  that 
further  investigation  will  establish  this  as  the  type  of  a  primitive,  if  not  of  the  primeval 
native  race.  Though  they  approach  in  form  to  a  superior  type,  falling  under  the  first  or 
dolicho-kephalic  class  of  Prof.  Retzius's  arrangement,  their  capacity  is  generally  small, 
and  their  development,  for  the  most  part,  poor;  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  cranial 
characteristics  inconsistent  with  such  evidence  as  seems  to  assign  to  them  the  rude  arts 

and  extremely  limited  knowledge  of  the  British  Stone  Period 

"  The  skull,  of  which  the  measurements  are  given  in  No.  10  [Figs.  24  and  2.5],  is  the 
same  here  referred  to,  presented  to  the  Phrenological  Museum  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liddell.     It 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


"No.  10.     On)  Steeple,  Montrose." 

is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  British  brachy-kephalic  type;  square  and  compact  in 
form,  broad  and  shoft,  but  well  balanced,  and  with  a  good  frontal  development.  It  no 
doubt  pertained  to  some  primitive  chief,  or  arch-priest,  sage,  it  may  be,  in  council,  and 
brave  in  war.  The  site  of  his  place  of  sepulture  has  obviously  been  chosen  for  the  same 
reasons  which  led  to  its  selection  at  a  later  period  for  the  erection  of  the  belfry  and  beacou- 


>8'  Archajol.,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  43,  44. 
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lower  of  the  old  burgh.  It  is  the  most  clovutcd  spot  in  tlic  neighborhood,  nnd  here  lii«  cist 
Ittd  be«n  Inid,  and  the  memorial  mound  piled  over  it,  which  doubtless  remained  untouched 
so  long  as  his  memory  was  cherished  in  the  traditions  or  his  people 

"  Few  as  these  examples  ore,  they  will  probably  be  found,  on  further  inTcstigntion,  to 
belonp  to  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  those  previously  described.  They  correspond  vei-y 
nearly  to  the  brachy-kephalic  crania  of  the  suppdsed  primeval  race  of  Scandinavia,  described 
by  Prof.  Xilsson  as  short,  with  pron>iiient  piirietal  tubers,  and  broad  and  flattened  occiput. 
In  frontal  development,  however,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  previous  cln.ss  of  crania, 
and  such  evidence  as  we  possess  seems  to  point  to  a  very  dilferent  succession  of  races  to 
that  which  Scandinavian  ethnologists  now  recognize  in  the  primitive  history  of  the  north 
of  Europe 

"  So  far  as  appears  from  the  table  of  measurements,  the  following  laws  would  seem  to 
bo  indicated:  —  In  the  primitive  or  elongated  dolicho-kephalic  type,  for  which  the  distinc- 
tive title  of  kumbe-kephalic  is  here  suggested  —  the  parietal  diameter  is  remarkably  small, 
being  fi-equently  cicueded  by  the  vertical  diameter;  in  the  second  or  brachy-kephalic  class, 
the  parietal  diameter  is  the  greater  of  the  two;  in  the  Celtic  crania  they  arc  nearly  equal; 
and  in  the  medieval  or  true  dolicho-kephalic  heads,  the  parietal  diameter  is  again  found 
decidedly  in  excess  ;  while  the  preponderance  or  deficiency  of  the  longitudinal  in  its  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  other  diameters,  furnishes  the  most  characteristic  features  referred 
to  in  the  classification  of  the  kumbe-kephalic,  brachy-kephalic,  Celtic,  and  dolicho-kephalic 
types.  Not  the  least  interesting  indications  which  these  results  afford,  both  to  the  ethno- 
logist nnd  the  orchtcologist,  arc  the  evidences  of  native  primitive  races  in  Scotland  prior  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  Celtsa  ;  and  also  the  probability  of  these  races  having  succeeded  each 
other  in  a  different  order  from  the  primitive  colonists  of  Scandinavia.  Of  the  former  fact, 
vii.,  the  existence  of  primitive  races  prior  to  the  Celta;,  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  now  enter- 
tained. Of  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  their  exact  share  in  the  changes  and  progressive 
development  of  the  native  arts  which  the  archceologist  detects,  we  still  stand  in  need  of  fur- 
ther proof. 

'•  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  primeval  Scottish  type  appears  rather  to  be  a  narrow 
prolongation  of  the  occiput  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  suggesting  the  term  already 
applied  to  them  of  boat-thaped,  and  for  which  the  name  of  kumbe-kepJialce  m-iy  perhaps  be 
conveniently  employed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  higher  type  with  which  they  arc  other- 
wise apt  to  be  confounded * 

"  The  peculiarity  in  the  teeth  of  certain  classes  of  ancient  crania  above  referred  to  is  of 
very  general  application,  and  has  been  observed  as  common  even  among  British  sailors. 
The  cause  is  obvious,  resulting  from  the  similarity  of  food  in  both  cases.  The  old  Briton 
of  the  Anglo-Roman  period,  and  the  Saxon  both  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Lothians,  had 
lived  to  a  great  extent  on  barley-bre.id,  oaten  cakes,  parched  peas,  or  the  like  fare,  pro- 
ducing the  same  results  on  bis  teeth  as  the  hard  sea-biscuit  does  on  those  of  the  British 
sailor.  Such,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case,  and  in  no  instance,  indeed,  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  skulls  found  in  the  earlier  British  tumuli.  In  the  Scottish  examples  described 
above,  the  teeth  ore  mostly  very  perfect,  and  their  crowns  not  at  all  worn  down 

"The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  comparison  are  of  considerable  value  in  the 
indications  they  offord  of  the  domestic  habits  and  social  life  of  a  race,  the  last  survivor  of 
which  has  mouldered  underneath  his  green  tumulus,  perchance  for  centuries  before  the 
era  of  our  earliest  authentic  chronicles.  As  a  means  of  comparison  this  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  teeth  manifestly  furnishes  one  means  of  discriminating  between  an  early 
and  a  still  earlier,  if  not  primevul  period,  and  though  not  in  itself  conclusive,  it  may  be 
found  of  considerable  value  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  and  still  more  obvious 
peculiarities  of  the  crania  of  the  earliest  barrows.  We  perceive  from  it,  at  least,  that  a 
very  decided  change  took  place  in  the  common  food  of  the  country,  from  the  period  when 
the  native  Briton  of  the  primeval  period  pursued  the  chase  with  the  flint  lance  and  arrow, 
and  the  spear  of  deer's  horn,  to  that  comparatively  recent  period  when  the  Saxon  marauders 
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began  to  effect  settlements  and  build  houses  on  the  scenes  where  they  had  ravaged  the  vil- 
lages of  the  older  British  natives.     The  first  class,  we  may  infer,  attempted  little  cultivation 

of  the  soil 

"  Viewing  ArchiEology  as  one  of  the  most  essential  means  for  the  elucidation  of  primitive 
history,  it  has  been  employed  here  chiefly  in  an  attempt  to  trace  out  the  annals  of  our 
country  prior  to  that  comparatively  recent  medieval  period  at  which  the  boldest  of  our  his- 
torians have  heretofore  ventured  to  begin.  The  researches  of  the  ethnologist  carry  us  back 
somewhat  beyond  that  epoch,  and  confirm  many  of  those  conclusions,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  close  affinity  between  the  native  arts  and  Celtic  races  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  .at 
which  we  have  arrived  by  means  of  archaeological  evidence.  .  .  .  But  we  have  found  from 
many  independent  sources  of  evidence,  that  the  primevtil  history  of  Britain  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  annals  of  older  races  than  the  Celtie,  and  in  the  remains  of  a  people  of  whom  we 
have  as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  philological  traces  are  discoverable,  though  they 
probably  do  exist  mingled  with  later  dialects,  and  especially  in  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature, adopted  and  modified,  but  in  all  likelihood  not  entirely  superseded  by  later  colonists. 
With  the  earliest  intelligible  indices  of  that  primeval  colonization  of  the  British  Isles  our 
archaeological  records  begin,  mingling  their  dim  historic  annals  with  the  last  giant  traces 
of  elder  worlds ;  and,  as  an  essentially  independent  element  of  historical  research,  they 
terminate  at  the  point  where  the  isolation  of  Scotland  ceases  by  its  being  embraced  into 
the  unity  of  medieval  Christendom."  ^^ 

Mr.  Batemax,  who  has  carefully  examiued  the  ancient  barrows 
of  Iforth  Derbyshire,  describes  the  skulls  found  in  the  oldest  of 
these  —  known  as  the  Chambered  Barrows  —  as  being  elongated 
and  boat-shaped  (kumbe-kephalic  form  of  Wilson).  The  crania 
of  the  succeeding  two  varieties  of  barrows  are  of  the  brachy- 
cephalic  type,  round  and  short,  with  prominent  parietalia.  In  the 
barrows  of  the  "iron  age"  —  the  most  recent — he  found  the  pre- 
vailing form  to  approximate  the  oval  heads  of  the  modern  inhabi- 
tants of  Derbyshire.'^ 

From  the  foregoing  statements,-  a  remarkable  fact  becomes  e\ndent. 
While  Retzius,  I^Tilssox,  Eschricht,  and  Wilde  are  remarkably  har- 
monious in  ascribing  the  brachy-cephalic  type  to  the  earliest  or  Stone 
Period  in  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Ireland,  we  find  Wilson  and 
Batemas  equally  accordant  in  considering  the  kumbe-kephalse  as  the 
first  men  who  trod  the  virgin  soil  of  Caledonia  and  England.  In  the 
present  state  of  antiquarian  research,  then,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  identical  with  those  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  that  in  ditierent  parts  of  these  countries 
the  order  of  their  sequence  has  varied. 

Fig.  26  (see  next  page),  reduced  from  a  magnificent  life-size  litho- 
graph in  Crania  Britantiica,  represents  a  strongly-marked  aboriginal 
British  skull  of  the  earliest  period.  "  It  was  disinterred  from  the 
lowermost  cist  of  a  bowl-shaped  Barrow  on  Ballidon  Moor."     It 

>ss  The  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Aflnals  of  Scotland ;  Edinb.  1851 ;  pp.  IC3-187,  G95-6. 
i**  Journal  iif  the  British  Archicological  Society,  vol.  VII. 
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Ancient  Briton. 


belongs  to  the  brachy-cephaliE  of  Ret- 
zius,  and  is  rcganli'd  by  Dr.  D.wi.s, 
who  gives  us  tlio  following  doscriptiun 
of  it,  as  a  typical  example  of  the  ancient 
British  form. 


Fig.  20. 


"  This  crniiiuin  possesses  (i  nipgcd  face,  the 
bones  of  which  nro  rough,  angular,  especially  the 
lower  jaw,  and  deeply  impressed  by  strong  nins- 
cul.ir  action.  The  sp.aco  enclosed  by  the  lypo- 
matic  arch  is  mther  large.  It  is  the  skull  of  a 
man  of  probably  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
The  teeth,  which  are  not  remarkably  largo,  must 
have  been  couiidcto  at  the  perioil  of  interment, 
except  the  two  lust  molars  of  the  upper  jiiw  on  the 

left  side,  which  hud  previously  peri.shcd  by  caries,  their  alveoli  being  wholly  absorbed. 
8ome  of  the  molnrs  still  retain  a  thick  coating  of  tartar ;  and  the  teeth  altogether  indicate 
the  severe  service  to  which  they  wore  subjected  during  life,  for  the  crowns  of  almost  all  are 
worn  down  to  a  level  surface,  by  the  mastication  of  hard  substances.  The  nasal  bones, 
which  had  been  fractured  obliquely  across  the  centre  during  the  life  of  this  primitive  hun- 
ter, possibly  in  some  encounter  of  the  chase,  and  had  united  perfectly,  with  a  slight  bend 
to  the  right,  are  very  prominent.  The  opening  of  the  nostrils,  moderate  in  size,  is  just  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  large,  and  project  considerably  over  the  nose. 
The  frontal  bone  is  not  particularly  remarkable  either  for  its  arched  or  receding  form,  but 
inclines  to  the  latter.  The  parietal  bones  are  regular,  and  do  not  present  much  lateral 
prominency.  The  occipital  is  somewhat  full  above  the  protuberance,  which  itself  is 
strongly  marked.  The  point  of  the  chin  is  hollowed  out,  or  depressed,  in  the  middle,  a 
not  uncommon  feature  of  the  British  skull,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  m\  indication 
of  a  dimple,  a  mark  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex.  The  profile  of  the  calvarium  presents  a 
pretty  uniform  curvature,  interrupted  by  a  slight  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones, 
and  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  outline  of  the  vertical  aspect  is  a  tolerably  regular 
oval.  The  entire  cranium  is  of  moderate  density.  ...  Its  most  striking  peculiarities  are 
the  rude  character  of  the  face,  greatly  heightened  by  the  prominent  frontal  sinuses,  and 
its  moderate  dimensions.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one  whose  struggle  for  life  was 
severe,  to  conquer  the  denizens  of  the  forest  his  chief  skill,  and  whose  food  consisted  of 
crude  and  coarse  articles.  Still  there  remain  irrefragable  evidences,  even  at  this  distant 
day,  that  hia  strife  was  a  successful  one,  and  that  he  became  the  lord  of  the  wilderness  " 


An  ancient  British  skull  (Fig.  27), 
from  a  chambered  tumulus  at  Uley, 
Gloucestershire,  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Crania  Britannica,  af- 
fords a  good  idea  of  the  dolicho-ce- 
phalic  or  long-headed  form  above 
referred  to. 

It  "is  the  skull  of  a  man  of  probably  not  less 
than  sixty-five.  The  sutures  are  more  or  less 
grown  together,  and,  in  many  places,  completely 
obliterated.  The  cranium  is  of  great  thickness, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  calvarium ; 
the  parietal  bones,  in  the  situation  of  the  tubers. 


Fig.  27. 


Ancient  Bbitisu  (from  Uley). 
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being  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  frontal  bone,  around  the  eminences, 
not  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  skull  is  of  large  capacity,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  length  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  belonging  decidedly  to  the  dolicho-cephalic  class  of  Retzius.  Tht 
form  is  slightly  deficient  in  symmetry.  The  forehead  is  narrow,  contracted,  and  rather 
receding,  but  not  low ;  a  sort  of  central  ridge  is  to  be  traced  along  the  summit  of  the  cra- 
nium, which  is  most  marked  in  front  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  falls  away  to  a  decidedly 
flat  surface  above  each  temporal  ridge.  The  very  pyramidal  aspect  thus  given  to  the  front 
view  of  the  skull,  is  well  shown  in  our  figui-e.  The  parietal  tubers  are  moderately  promi- 
nent. The  occiput  is  full,  prominent  and  rounded,  and  presents  a  strongly-marked  trans- 
verse ridge.  The  squamous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  are  rather  small ; 
the  external  auditory  openings  are  situated  farther  than  usual  within  the  posterior  half  of 
the  skull.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  very  marked,  and  the  glabella  moderately  prominent; 
the  nasal  bones,  of  moderate  size,  project  rather  abruptly.  The  insertions  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication  are  strongly  marked,  but  neither  the  upper  nor  lower  jaw  is  so  large,  rugged, 
or  angular  as  is  often  the  case  in  skulls  from  ancient  British  tumuli.  The  malar  bones  are 
rather  small,  and  the  zygomata,  though  long,  are  not  particularly  prominent.  The  ascending 
branch  of  the  lower  jaw  forms  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  of  that  bone ;  the 
chin  is  poorly  developed ;  the  alveolar  processes  are  short  and  small.  In  both  jaws,  most 
of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  are  wanting,  but  have  evidently  fallen  out  since  death.  The 
molars  and  several  of  the  bicuspids  remain  in  their  sockets.  All  the  teeth  are  remarkably 
worn  down,  and  the  molars,  especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  have  almost  entirely  lost  their 
crowns ;  indeed,  as  respects  the  lower  first  molars,  nothing  but  the  fangs  remain,  round 
which  abscesses  had  formed,  leading  to  absorption  and  the  formation  of  cavities  in  the 
alveolar  process.  The  worn  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  not  flat  and  horizontal,  but  slope  away 
obliquely,  from  without  inwards,  there  being  some  tendency  to  concavity  in  the  surfaces  of 
the  lower,  and  to  convexity  in  those  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  former  are  more  worn  on  the 
outer,  the  latter  on  the  inner  edge.  Altogether,  the  condition  is  such  as  we  must  attribute 
to  a  rude  people,  subsisting  in  great  measure  on  the  products  of  the  chase  and  other  animal 
food — ill-provided  with  implements  for  its  division,  and  bestowing  little  care  on  its  prepara- 
tion— rather  than  to  an  agricultural  tribe,  living  chiefly  on  corn  and  fruits.  Such,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  condition  of  the  early  British  tribes. i'*'  The  state  of  these,  at 
least,  contrasts  decidedly  with  that  observed  in  Anglo-Saxon  crania,  in  which,  though  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  often  much  reduced  by  attrition,  the  worn  surfaces  are,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  horizontal." 

lu  the  same  work,  the  reader  will  find  a  well-executed  lithograph  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  skull,  which  Dr.  Thtjknam  is  inclined  to  consider  as 
helongiug  to  the  "  lower  rather  than  the  upper  rank  of  "West  Saxon 
settlers." 

"The  general  form  of  the  skull,  viewed  vertically,"  says  Dr.  T.,  "is  an  irregular  length- 
ened oval,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  dolicho-cephalic  class,  but  is  not  a  well-marked  example 
of  that  form.  The  general  outline  is  smooth  and  gently  undulating ;  the  forehead  is  poorly 
developed,  being  narrow,  and  but  moderately  elevated.  The  parietal  eminences  are  tolerably 
full  and  prominent.  The  temporal  bones,  and  especially  the  mastoid  processes,  are  small. 
The  occipital  bone  is  full  and  rounded,  and  has  a  considerable  projection  posteriorly.  The 
frontal  sinuses  are  slightly  marked ;  the  nasal  bones  small,  narrow,  and  but  little  recurved. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  small,  the  malar  bones  slightly  prominent.    The  alveolar  processes 

1*  Csesar's  words  are,  "  Interiores  plerique  frumenta  non  serunt,  sed  lacte  et  came  vivunt, 
pellibusque  sunt  vestiti."  Lib.  V.,  c.  14.  Two  or  three  centuries  later,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  the  condition  of  the  northern  Britons  was  similar;  the  Caledonians  and  Meatue  had 
still  no  ploughed  lands,  but  lived  by  pasturage  and  the  chase.     Xiphilon,  lib.  xxv.,  c.  12. 
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*X  Iho  superior  maxillary  buULs  (yrtiiiaiil/uria)  aru  |jromineot,  iiud  deviate  so  coiisidL-rali'y 
from  tko  iipriglit  forni,  as  to  place  tbe  skull  rather  in  the  prognathic  than  the  orthognathic 
class.  The  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  forms  au  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  of  this  bono.  The 
diiu  is  mudenttely  full ." 

Tlic  so-culled  Anglo-Saxon  race — a  term  whicli,  for  several  reasons, 
ought  to  be  discarded  from  ethnological  nomenclature — is  represented 
in  the  Mortoiiian  collection  by  four  skulls.  No.  80 — the  skull  of  an 
English  convict,  named  Gwillym,  —  belongs  to  the  dolicho-cephalic 
form,  but  is  not  strictly  oval,  being  flattened  posteriorly.  In  general 
configuration,  it  resembles  the  Northern  or  Gothic  style  of  head. 
The  face  beai-s  the  Finnic  stamp.  No.  539  —  the  skull  of  James 
Moran,  an  Englishman,  executed  at  Philadelphia  for  piracy  and 
nmrder — is  long,  flat  on  the  top,  and  broad  between  the  parietal 
bones.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  occiput  is  prominent,  the  basal 
surface  is  flat.  The  face  resembles  that  of  Nos.  10G8  and  1064  — 
Gcnnans  of  Tubingen— while  the  calvaria  approaches,  in  its  general 
outline,  the  kumbe-kephalic  form  above  alluded  to.  No.  991  —  an 
English  soldier  —  belongs  decidedly  to  the  Cimbric  type,  briefly  re- 
ferred to  on  p.  291.  No.  59 — the  skull  of  Pierce,  a  convict  and  can- 
nibal —  is  long  and  strictly  oval.     It  resembles  the  Cimbric  tji^e. 

The  Anglo-American  Ilace  —  another  very  objectionable  term, 
which,  as  a[iplied  to  our  heterogeneous  population,  means  everything 
and  nothing  —  has  but  eight  representatives  in  Morton's  collection. 
Nos.  7  and  98  possess  the  anguhirlj'-round  Germanic  form.  No.  24 
—  a  woman,  setat.  26  years  —  is  intermediate  in  form  between  the 
German  and  Swedish  types.  No.  552  —  a  man,  setat.  30  years  — 
resembles  the  Norwegian  described  on  page  290.  No.  880 — a  man, 
ajtat.  40  years — resembles  552  in  the  shape  of  the  calvaria,  but  has  a 
smaller  face  and  less  massive  lower  jaw.  No.  1108 — a  male  skull — 
bears  the  Northern  or  Gothic  form ;  the  face  resembles  that  of  the 
Tubingen  Germans."' 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  according  to  Morton,  differs  from  the 
Teutonic  in  having  a  less  spheroidal  and  more  decidedly  oval  cranium. 

"  I  hava  not  hitherto  exerted  myself  to  obtain  crania  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  except  in 
the  inMlanco  of  individuals  who  have  been  signalized  by  their  crimes ;  and  this  number  is 
too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  in  a  generalization  like  the  present.  Yet,  since  these 
skulls  have  been  procured  without  any  reference  to  their  size,  it  is  remarkaWc  that  five  give 
an  average  of  90  cubic  inches  for  the  bulk  of  the  brain;  the  smallest  head  measuring  91, 
and  the  largest  105  cubic  inches.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  obser*'e,  that  these  are  all 
male  crania ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  they  pertained  to  the  lowest  class  of  society ;  and 
three  of  them  died  on  the  gallows  for  the  crime  of  murder." 

I"  In  arranging  the  Mortonian  collection,  I  ha^e  excluded  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  the 
skull  of  a  lunatic  Englishman  (No.  C2) ;  and  from  the  Anglo-Americans,  several  skulls  of 
lunatics,  idiots,  children,  hydrocephalic  cases,  &c.  This  rule  has  been  adopted  throughout 
the  whole  collection. 
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*'  The  Auglo- Americans — the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — conform  in  all  their 
characteristics  to  the  parent  stock.  They  possess,  in  common  with  their  English  ancestors, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  amalgamation,  a  more  elongated  head''-  than  the  unmixed 
Germans.  The  few  crania  in  my  possession  have,  without  exception,  been  derived  from  the 
lowest  and  least  cultivated  portion  of  the  community  —  malefactors,  paupers,  and  lunatics. 
The  largest  brain  has  been  97  cubic  inches ;  the  smallest  82 ;  and  the  mean  of  90  (nearly) 
accords  with  that  of  the  collective  Teutonic  race.  The  sexes  of  these  seven  skulls  are  four 
male  and  tlii-ee  female." — (Moeton). 

Craniograpliers  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  essential  characters 
of  the  typical  Keltic  skull.  According  to  Prichard,  "  Some  remains 
found  in  Britain  give  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  this  country  (Britain)  had  in  early  times  something  of  the  Mongo- 
lian or  Turanian  form  of  the  head."  "^  Dr.  Mortox  informs  us  that 
the  Kelts  of  Brittany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  descendants  of  the 
primitive  Gael  —  "have  the  head  rather  elongated,  and  the  forehead 
narrow  and  but  slightly  arched :  the  brow  is  low,  straight,  and  bushy; 
the  eyes  and  hair  are  light,  the  nose  and  mouth  large,  and  the  cheek- 
bones high.  The  general  contour  of  the  face 
^'  ~  '  is  angular,  and  the  expression  harsh." '^*    In 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  he  alludes  to  the 
Tokkari,  a  people  frequently  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  (Fig.  28),  in  the 
follo^^^ng  terms:  They  "have  strong  Celtic 
features ;  as  seen  in  the  sharp  face,  the  large 
and  irregularty-formed  nose,  wide  mouth, 
and  a  certain  harshness  of  expression,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  same  people  in  all 
their  varied  localities.  Those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  southern  Highlanders  (of  Scot- 
land), may  recognise  a  speaking  resem- ' 
blance."'^*  Prof.  Retzius  places  the  Keltic  cranium  in  his  dolicho- 
cephalic class,  and  describes  it  as  long,  narrow,  laterally  compressed, 
and  low  in  the  forehead.  Dr.  Gcstaf  Kombst  speaks  of  the  Keltic 
skull  as  "elongated  from  front  to  back,  moderate  in  breadth  and 
lens:th."  '^^  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thurnam,  one  of  the  authors  of  Crania 
Britannica,  Prof.  ISTilsson  declares  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  and 
vague  than  the  so-called  form  of  the  Keltic  cranium,  for  hardly  two 
authors  have  the  same  opinion  of  it.'*' 

m  "This  peculiarity  must  continue  to  develop  itself  still  more  obviously  in  the  United  States, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  influx  of  a  pure  Celtic  population  from  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland ;  for  this  population,  by  intermarriage  with  families  of  English  and  German 
descent,  while  it  rapidly  loses  its  own  national  physiognomy,  will  leave  its  traces  in  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  whom  it  is  everywhere  surrounded." 

'^  Researches,  &c.,  vol.  III.,  p.  XX.  '"  Cnania  Americana,  p.  Ifi. 

'ss  Letter  dated  Pliilada..  Nov.  23,  1842.  '»  Keith  JohnstonV  Physical  Atlas. 

'"  Crania  Britannica,  p.  1 7. 


Tokkari. 
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Serres'   Gahri^Anthropologiquey  Fig.  29. 

at  Paris,  c-oiitains  a  skull  (Fig.  2'J) 
marked  "Type  Colte,  —  decouvert 
daus  I'ancien  pare  de  Madame  de 
Pompadour  :\  Bellcvuo,  pros  Paris." 
The  disercpauey  of  opinion  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
results  from  the  .fact  already  stated, 
that  Ireland  has  at  ditiercnt  periods 
been  the  home  of  diflerent  and  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  whose  history  is 
recorded  only  on  their  mouldering 
osseous  remains,  and  the  rude  im- 
plements with  which  these  remains  are  generally  found  associated. 
These  diftcrent  races  have  transmitted,  in  varying  degrees  of  purity, 
their  respective  and  peculiar  types  of  skull  to  the  Irish  population 
of  the  present  day.  To  each  and  all  of  these  tj^jes,  the  term  "  Keltic" 
has  been  applied  ;  hence,  the  term  has  at  length  become  synonymous 
with  "  Irish,"  and,  therefore,  lost  all  definite  and  certain  meaning, 
just  as  the  very  comprehensive  word  "American,"  as  applied  to 
the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  United  States,  means  Dutch, 
English,  Iri.sh,  French,  Red  Indians,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Keltic  race  is  represented  in  the  Mortonian  Collection  by 
eight  Lish  heads,  four  skulls  from  the  Parisian  catiicombs,  and  one 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo.  No.  18  —  a  female  Irish  skull  from  the 
Abbey  of  Buttevant,  County  of  Cork  —  has  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Cimbric  and  Swedish  types,  already  described  on  page 
291.  In  No.  21  — a  soldier  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chippoway  —  the 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  calvarial  form  is  assc^ciatod  with  a  heavy,  massive 
face.  No.  42 — the  skull  of  an  Irishman,  setat.  21,  imprisoned  for  lar- 
ceny, and  in  all  respects  a  vicious  and  refractory  character — approaches 
the  square  Germanic  form.  No.  52 — from  the  Abbey  of  Buttevant — 
has  the  same  form.  No.  985 — skull  of  an  Irishman,  setat.  60  years — 
being  rather  broad  between  the  parietal  tubers,  also  approximates 
the  Gothic  type.  The  face  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Finns,  but 
is  smaller  and  less  massive.  No.  1186 — an  Irish  cranium  from  Mayo 
County  —  belongs  to  the  peculiar  boat>shaped  Cimbric  type.  No. 
1356  —  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race  of  Ire- 
land"*—  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  typical  in  the  Irish  group 
thus  briefly  enumerated.     This  head,  the  largest  in  the  gi'oup,  is 


'*  This  cast  bears  the  following  memoranJum :  "  Descendant  of  an  ancient  Irish  King, 
Alexander  O'Connor.  —  Original  in  Dublin." 
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very  long,  clumsy  and  massive  in  its  general  appearance.  The  fore- 
head is  low,  broad,  and  ponderous;  the  occiput  heavy  and  very 
protuberant ;  the  basis  cranii  long,  broad,  and  flat ;  the  orbits 
capacious ;  and  the  distance  fi-om  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
upper  alveolus  quite  short.  In  its  general  form,  it  very  much 
resembles  the  Cimbric  skull,  No.  1362.  The  Cimbric  type,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  narrower  in  the  frontal  region,  and  widens 
more  posteriorly  towards  the  parietal  protuberances.  In  his 
work,  cited  above.  Prof,  Nilsson  figures  a  massive,  oblong  head 
to  which  the  Msh  skull  under  consideration  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance.  A  very  heavy  skull  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  (So. 
1564)  is  strictly  and  beautifully  oval.  Of  the  four  heads  from  the 
catacombs  at  Paris,  three  are  decidedly  brachy-eephalic,  and  one 
of  the  Germanic  form. 

Leaving  "Western  Eui'ope — the  home  of  the  Celtse — and  turning 
our  steps  towards  the  region  of  the  old  Hercyuian  Forest,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Saale  River,  we  meet  with  a  t^pe  of  skull  which  haa 
figured  pre-eminently  in  the  momentous  and  stirring  historical  events 
of  which  Europe  has  been  the  arena.  The  Germanic,  Gothic,  or 
Teutonic  skull  which  Tacitus  regarded  as  indigenous  to  the  heart 
of  Europe,  is  briefly  described  by  MoETOif,  as  "large  and  spheroidal, 
the  forehead  broad  and  arched,  the  face  round.  .  .  ."""  Prichard, 
after  stating  that  we  derive  no  information  from  the  classical  writers 
concerning  the  form  of  the  head  in  the  ancient  Germans,  says:  "The 
modern  Germans  are  well  known  to  have  large  heads,  with  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cranium  elevated  and  fully  developed.  They  have 
this  peculiarity  of  form  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  the  French 
or  English."™'  Vesalius  observes,  "that  the  Germans  had  gene- 
rally a  flattened  occiput  and. broad  head."*'  According  to  Kombst, 
the  Teutonic  skull  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  Keltic.  The  head 
and  face  form  a  semi-circle,  to  which  the  small  end  of  the  oval  is 
added,  formed  by  the  inter-maxillai-y  region.  The  brow  is  broad, 
high,  and  massive.^  i^Tear  the  close  of  the  Decades,  Blumenbach 
figures  a  cranium  found  in  an  ancient  tumulus  near  Eomsted,  in 
the  district  of  Weimar,  and  which  the  poet-philosopher  Goethe  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  an  ancient  German.  He  unfortunately  gives 
no  description  of  it,  but  merely  alludes  to  its  sj'mmetry  and  "  fron- 
tem  globosam  et  limbi  alveolaris  angustiorem  arcum."  Vimont,  in 
his  chapter  on  Tetes  nationales,  speaks  of  the  "  capacite  considerable," 


•99  Crania  Americana,  p.  13. 

=<»  Researches  into  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  iii.  393.  «"  De  Corp.  Fab.  Human, 

""  A.  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Attaa  of  Natural  Phenomena.  2d  edit.,  p.  106. 
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tho  thickness  of  the  bones,  and  tlic  groat  development  of  the  upper 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  Gemian  skull.™  The  reader  will  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  Germanic  cal^ 
varial  type  from  the  accompanying 
engraving  (Fig.  30),  representing 
tlie  skull  of  the  illustrious  German 
poet,  FuKDKRicK  SciiiLi.ER.  It  is 
reduced  from  Plate  I.  of  Dr.  Cakis' 
"Atlas  der  Ci-anioscopie."^'  The 
authenticity  of  tlie  drawing,  the 
evident  beauty  of  form  and  har- 
mony of  i)roportion,  the  brilliant 
literary  souvenirs  inseparably  at- 
tached to  the  memory  of  the  au- 
thor of  tho  Robbers,  and  friend  of 

Gcethe,  and  especially  the  somewhat  Sclavonic  cast  of  the  facial 
region,  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this  skull,  in  preference  to  any 
of  the  heads  contained  in  Morton's  Collection,  as  the  standard  or 
typical  representative,  not  so  much  of  Teutonic  as  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  in  general.  Dr.  Cams  thus  comments  upon  this 
Profil  du  Crane  de  Frcdiric  de  Schiller  d'apr^B  un  j)ldtre  mouU: 

"  Dnns  Vcnscmblc,  la  proportionniiIit<;  est,  on  ne  peut  plus  heureuse  et  en  parfaite  har- 
monic avcc  les  quHlitfo  d"uQ  esprit  (Smincnt,  lesquelles  durent  sous  tous  les  rapports,  placer 
Schiller  i,  cotu  de  Goethe.  Chacune  de  trois  vcrt^bres  du  crane  se  trouve  dans  I'^tat  du 
d^vclcppement  le  plus  beau  et  le  plus  complct ;  la  verttjbro  m^diane  est  pnrticuliijrement 
grando,  gracieuscmente  vofltfic,  finement  modcl(Se.  Le  front  est  cssentiellcment  plus  d6- 
Tcloppd  enlargcurque  celui  de  Coethc,chez  qui  ccpendant  il  (jtait  plus  snillant  au  milieu.  .  .  . 
L'occiput  est  <!gakment  expressif,  sans  bosse  ni  protub<;rance ;  c'est  surtout  par  unc  cer- 
taine  formation  <-l£gnmment  arrondie  de  toute  la  tSte  que  I'oeil  de  I'observateur  se  sent 
agriablemcnt  captivd." 

Of  all  the  European  crania  in  Morton's  Collection,  that  of  a  Dutch- 
man approximates  most  closely  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  Ger- 
manic or  Teutonic  form.  This  skull  is  remarkable  for  possessing 
the  large  internal  capacity  of  114  cubic  inches  —  the  largest  in  the 
entire  collection.  The  calvaria  is  very  large  ;  the  face  rather  small, 
delicate,  well-formed,  and  tapering  towards  the  chin.  The  frontal 
diameter  or  breadth  between  the  temples,  is  4^  inches ;  the  greatest 
breadth  between  the  parietal  protuberances  is  6'}  inches ;  the  antero- 
posterior or  longitudinal  diameter  is  7^  inches;  the  height,  mea- 


■■  Traits  de  Phrenologie,  Humaine  et  Compar^e.     Par  J.  Vimont.     Paris,  1835,  ii.  478. 

*•  Atlas  der  Cranioscopie,  oder  Abbildungen  der  Rchifiiel-  und  .Vntlitzformcn  Ppruchmtcr 
odcr  sonst  mcrkwnerdigcr  Personen,  von  Dr.  C.  0.  Carus,  Heft.  I.  Leipzig,  1843.  The 
plates  are  accompanied  with  German  and  French  text. 
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sured  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum,  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  sagittal  suture,  is  5iJ  inches.  A  certain  angularity  or 
squareness  of  the  fi-ontal  and  posterior  bi-pai'ictal  regions,  gives  to 
this  head  the  Teutonic  form.  The  posterior  or  occipital  region  is 
flat  and  bi'oad,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  somewhat  pentagonal  out- 
line. The  temporal  regions  are  full,  the  mastoid  processes  large, 
and  the  basis  cranii  nearly  round.  The  outline  of  the  coronal 
region  resembles  a  triangle,  truncated  at  the  apex.  This  latter 
feature  is  also  seen  in  one  of  the  Finnic  skulls  (No.  1538). 

Sixteen  skulls  represent  the  Suevic  or  Germanic  race  in  Morton's 
Collection.  The  form  of  No.  37  —  the  skull  of  a  German  woman  — 
is  round.  No.  1063  —  a  German  of  Tubingen  —  exhibits  the  square 
form  very  decidedly.  The  occiput  is  flattened ;  the  face  large  and 
long.  No.  1064  —  also  of  Tubingen — has  the  Swedish  or  Northern, 
angular  oval,  a  type  distinct  from  the  oval  of  Southern  Europe,  with 
M'hich  hasty  observers  are  apt  to  confound  it.  It  is  a  well-formed 
head,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  Anglo-Saxon  skull  figured 
in  Crania  Britannica.  No.  1188  —  also  of  Tubingen — resembles  the 
preceding  skull.  No.  1189  (Tubingen)  bears  the  Swedo-Finnic  type. 
Nos.  1191— German  of  Frankfort  — 1192  and  1193  — Prussians  of 
Berlin  —  approximate  the  square  form.  Nos.  1187  (Frankfort),  and 
1065  (Prussian),  present  the  Swedish  type.  No.  1066  (Prussian),  is 
square,  or  angularly  round. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  crania 
of  the  races  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Western  Europe,  that  we  must 
distinguish  for  these  regions  several  distinct  cranial  types  —  a  Lap- 
ponic,  a  Finnic,  a  Norwegian,  a  Swedish,  a  Cimbric,  a  Germanic, 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  a  Keltic,  &c. ;  that  the  modern  Finn  represents,  in 
all  probability,  the  ancient  Tchudic  or  Scythic  tribes ;  that  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  are  varieties  of  the  same  t^-pe ;  that  the  Ger- 
manic form  is  intermediate  between  the  Finn  and  Swede ;  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  skull  is  allied  to  the  Swedish,  its  facial  portion  bearing, 
to  some  extent,  the  Finnic  stamp ;  that  the  Cimbric  type  is  very 
ancient  (more  ancient,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  forms  just  enume- 
rated, except  the  Lapponic),  resembles  the  kumbe-kephalic,  and 
represents  a  primitive  humanitarian  epoch ;  that  the  Keltic  type, 
if  indeed  any  such  exists,  should  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
Cimbric  —  a  low  and  early  form;  and  lastly,  that  the  various  types 
of  skull  to  a  certain  extent  approach,  represent,  and  blend  Math  each 
other  in  obedience  to  the  great  and,  as  yet,,  not  properly  understood 
law  of  gradation  which  seems  to  pervade  and  harmonize  all  natural 
foi'ms,  and  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  amalgamations  which,  vs'lthin 
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certain  liniits,  must  have  accompanied  the  successive  occupancy  of 
this  region  by  tiie  nxocs  of  men  under  consideration. 

In  the  following  Table,  the  reader  will  find  these  races  compared 
together  in  relation  to  their  cranial  capacities. 


TABLE   III. 


Edrotean  Crania. 




A 

Pims. 

SvKDia. 

Oeruasb. 

AnoLO. 

Anqlo-Akkri- 

CAN8. 

Kare. 

■     ■     1 
CWBKI. 

.Vo.  Ill 
<\ita- 

i.a 

Xn.  in 
logw. 

I.e. 

JVo.  in 
logut. 

I.a 

No.  in 
ana- 
logue. 

I.C. 

JVo.  in 
Oita- 
logw. 

I.e. 

JVb. in 
Oata- 
Ififfue. 

l.C. 

Ifn.in 

(\ila. 

logue. 

I.e. 

1M4 

\Ka 

143« 
1M7 
IMS 
1638 
MM 
IMl 

M.S 

i>;.5 

112.6 
84.25 

105. 
81.6 
68.5 
99. 

14S6 
IMS 

i&m 

15*7 
1548 
1649 

99 
107.6 

93.75 
102. 

94. 
108.25 

70« 
1063 
11S8 
1189 
1191 
1187 

434 
1065 
1066 

94. 

80. 

85. 

78. 

95. 
104. 
114. 

92. 

SO. 

80 
639 
991 

69 

91 
92 
106 
99 

652 
899 
1108 

97 
91 
96 

21 
42 
52 
986 
1186 
1664 

93 
97 
82 
93 
77 
67.6 

1255 
l.'>32 
1550 

80 
80 
94 

llean.. 

95.S1 

100.75 

92. 

96.75 

94.33 

88..25 

81.68 

J3 

3 

1 
1 

1247 

14S7 

86. 
65. 

lOM 
10«2 
1192 
1193 

91. 
93. 

82. 
SO. 

7 
24 

83. 

82. 

18 

78. 

1249 

83 

Mean  o/tvx  Sexes 

94-11 

90,3 

89.6 

86.78 

84.25 

In  the  above  Table,  the  reader  ■will  observe  the  high  cranial 
capacities  of  the  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Germans;  he  will  also  per- 
ceive that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Americans  possess  the  same 
large  average ;  while  the  mean  for  the  Kelts  and  Cinibri  is  several 
inches  less.  It  is  a  curious  foot,  that  in  the  column  marked  "Kelts," 
No8.  21,  42,  62,  and  985  exhibit  the  Gothic  type,  as  before  men- 
tioned (page  301),  and  have  in  general  the  high  internal  capacity 
of  the  Northern  races ;  while  'Son.  18,  118G,  and  15G4,  which  are 
of  the  Cimbric  tj'pe,  possess  a  lower  internal  capacity.  The  Table 
is  not  extensive  enough  to  base  upon  this  interesting  fact  any  posi- 
tive conclu.sion ;  but  as  far  as  this  fact  goes,  it  appears  to  me  to 
confirm  the  suggestion  already  advanced,  that  the  Cimbric  and 
Keltic  t}-pes  of  skull  are  clo.sely  allied,  if  not,  indeed,  identical. 

As  the  observant  traveller,  coming  from  the  west,  approaches  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  he  becomes  aware  of  some  modifications  of  the 
cranial  type  just  described,  —  modifications  which  call  to  hi.s  mind 
20 
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dim  recollections  of  the  Turk,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Finn.  In  this 
region — the  debatable  ground  upon  which,  from  very  remote  periods, 
the  Sclavonian  and  the  German  have  overlapped  and  blended,  —  he 
encounters  here  and  there  certain  ti-ansitionarj  forms,  which  prepare 
him  for  a  change  of  type.  Once  beyond  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, in  the  country  of  the  Wend,  the  Slovack,  and  the  Magyar,  he 
is  called  upon  to  study  a  form  of  head,  whose  geographical  area  — 
Sarmatia  of  the  classical  writers  —  extends  from  the  region  just  indi- 
cated into  central  Asia,  having  the  Great  Uwalli  for  its  northern,  and 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  for  its  southern  boundary. 
The  dawn  of  history  reveals  this  extensive  tract  occupied,  as  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  Sclavouians,  a  great  family,  whom  an  able  writer 
in  the  North  British  Review,  for  August,  1849,  considers  to  be  as 
much  an  aboriginal  race  of  Eastern,  as  the  Gei'mans  are  of  Central 
Europe. 

According  to  Pkichard,  this  great  people,  who  appear  to  be  an 
aboriginal  European  branch  of  the  ancient  Scythte,  "  have  the  com- 
mon ty^Q  of  the  Indo-Atlantic  nations  in  general,  and  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  to  which  it  belongs."  ^  M.  Edwards  thus  minutely 
describes  the  Sclavonic  type : 

"  The  contovir  of  the  head,  Tiewed  in  front,  approaches  nearly  to  a  square ;  the  height 
surpasses  a  little  the  breadth :  the  summit  is  sensibly  flattened ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
jaw  is  horizontal.  The  length  of  the  nose  is  less  than  the  distance  from  its  base  to  the 
chin ;  it  is  almost  straight  from  the  depression  at  its  root,  that  is  to  s-ay,  without  decided 
oui-vation  ;  but,  if  appreciable,  it  is  slightly  concave,  so  that  the  end  has  a  tendency  to  turn 
up ;  the  inferior  part  is  rather  large,  and  the  extremity  rounded.  The  eyes,  rather  deep 
set,  are  perfectly  on  the  same  lino ;  and  when  they  have  any  particular  character,  they  are 
smaller  than  the  proportion  of  the  head  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  eyebrows  are  thin, 
and  Tery  near  the  eyes,  particularly  at  the  internal  angle ;  and  from  this  point  are  often 
directed  obliquely  outwards.  The  mouth,  which  is  not  salient,  has  thin  lips,  and  is  much 
nearer  to  the  nose  than  to  the  top  of  the  chin.  Another  singular  characteristic  may  be 
added,  and  which  is  very  general;  riz.,  their  small  beard,  except  on  the  upper  lip.  Such 
is  the  common  type  among  the  Poles,  Silesians,  Moravians,  Bohemians,  Sclavonic  Hunga- 
rians, and  it  is  very  common  among  the  Russians."'"' 

According  to  Prof  Eetzius,  the  Sclavonic  cranium  is  of  an  oval 
form,  truncated  posteriorly.  Its  greatest  length  is  to  its  greatest 
breadth  as  1000  :  888.  The  external  auditory  meati  are  posterior  to 
the  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  diameter. 
The  face  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  Swedes. 

The  Sclavonic  Eace  is  but  poorly  represented  in  the  cranial  collec- 
tion of  the  Academy.  Besides  the  cast  of  a  Sclavonian  head  from 
Morlack,  in  Dalmatia,  it  contains  only  the  head  of  a  woman  from 
Olmutz  in  Moravia.  "I  record  this  deficiency  in  my  collection," 
WTotc  Dr.  MoRTOX,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  "in  the  hope  that 

™5  P^esearches  into  the  Physical  Ilistory  of  Mankind,  iii.,  442. 

«*  Des  Caractferea  Physiologiques  des  Races  Humainos.     Par  W.  F.  Edwards,  1829. 
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some  person,  interested  in  pursuits  of  this  nature,  may  be  induced  to 
provide  me  with  materials  for  making  tlic  requisite  comparisons. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  Sclavonian  brain  will  prove  nuich  loss 
voluminous  than  that  of  the  Teutonic  raee." 

The  Olinutzian  head  above  alluded  to  (Fig.  31)  very  well  repre- 
sents the  skull-typo  of  Eastern 

Europe.     It  presents  the  fol-  ^'s-  al- 

lowing characters :  —  General 
form  of  the  head  globular, 
though  wanting  in  symmetry, 
in  consequence  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  right  parietal 
bone  being  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  left ;  tlie  calva- 
ria  quite  large  in  proportion  to 
the  face,  and  broadest  poste- 
riorly between  the  parietal  pro- 
tuberances ;  the  forehead  is 
high,  and  moderately  broad;  the  vertex  presents  a  somewhat  flat- 
tened appearance,  in  consequence  of  sloping  downwards  and  back- 
wards towards  the  occiput ;  the  occipital  region  is  also  flat,  and  the 
breadth  between  the  mastoid  processes  very  great.  The  face  is  small 
and  delicate,  the  nasal  bones  prominent,  the  orbits  of  moderate  size, 
the  malar  bones  flat  and  delicately  rounded,  and  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses small  and  slender.  The  lower  jaw  is  rather  small,  rounded  at 
the  angles,  and  quite  acuminated  at  the  symphysis.  If  classified 
according  to  its  form,  this  head  would  find  its  place  near  to,  if  not 
between,  the  Kalmuck  and  Turkish  t}^es. 

Interlopers  in  the  lands  of  the  Slovack  for  1000  years,  and  speaking 
a  dialect  of  the  Finnish  language,  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  pre- 
sent us  with  ethnic  peculiarities  which,  for  several  reasons,  arc  worthy 
our  close  attention.  Like  the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena,  they  are  a  dislo- 
cated people.  The  displacements  of  the  two  races,  however,  have 
been  in  opposite  directions.  The  physical  characters,  language,  and 
traditions  of  the  Yakuts  indicate  a  more  southern  origin  ;  the  cranial 
type  and  language  of  the  Magyar  point  to  the  North.  Edwards  thus 
briefly  describes  what  may  be  called  the  Ilungarian  type,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Slovack : 

"Head  nearly  round,  forclicnd  litUe  developed,  low,  and  bending;  the  eyes  placed  obliquely. 
BO  that  the  external  angle  is  elevated ;  the  nose  short  and  flat ;  mouth  prominent  anil  lips 
thick:  neck  very  strong;  so  that  the  back  of  the  head  appears  flat,  forming  almost  a  straight 
line  with  the  nape;  beard  weak  and  scattering;  stature  small."'"' 

"s  Op.  cit. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Mortonian  Collection  contains  not  a 
single  Hungarian  skull.  Well-draAvn  descriptions  of  the  crania  of 
this  nation  would,  in  all  probability,  settle  at  once  and  forever  the 
long-disputed  question  of  their  origin.  I  maj-  say,  in  passing,  how- 
ever, that  the  above  description  of  Edwards  rather  tends  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Hungarians  are  cognate  with  the  Finns. 

Upon  the  southern  border  of  the  lands  of  the  Magyar  we  encoimter 
the  Wallachs,  the  probable  descendants  of  the  ancient  Getre  or  Da- 
cians,  and  the  only  living  representatives  of  the  ancient  Thracian 
race,  whose  area  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  MediteiTanean, 
northward  beyond  the  Danube,  and  eastward  into  Asia  Minor. 
Here  the  human  type  again  varies,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
Prichaed  speaks  of  the  Wallachs  as  a  people  peculiar  and  distinct 
fi-om  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

"The  common  Wallach,"  he  continues,  "as  we  are  informed  by  a  late  traTeller,  differs 
in  a  decided  manner  from  the  Magyar  or  Hungarian,  as  well  as  from  the  Slaves  and 
Germans  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Hungary.  They  are  generally  below  the  middle 
height,  thin,  and  slightly  built.  Their  features  are  often  finely  shaped,  their  noses 
arched,  their  eyes  dark,  their  hair  long,  black,  and  wavy ;  their  countenances  are  often 
expressive  of  canning  and  timidity.  They  seldom  display  the  dull  heavy  look  of  the 
Slovak,  and  still  more  rarely  the  proud  cannage  of  the  Magj-ar. 

"  Mr.  Paget  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  which  tlie  present  Wallachs  bear  to  the 
sculptured  figures  of  ancient  Daciaus  to  be  seen  on  Trajan's  Pillar,  which  are  remarkable 
for  long  and  flowing  beards."  ** 

In  the  Bulgarians  of  tlie  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Albanians  of  the  Venetian  Gulf,  we  discover  still  other  types,  differ- 
ing alike  from  each  other,  and  from  the  "Wallachian.  Like  the 
Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bretons  of  France,  and  the  Gaels  of 
Britain,  the  Albanians  or  Skippetars  differ  in  language  and  physical 
characters  from  the  races  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  appear 
to  be  the  remnant  of  a  people  who,  if  not  identical  with  the  myste- 
rious and  much-debated  Pelasgi,  were,  in  all  probability,  their  cotem- 
poraries.  They  differ  decidedly  from  their  Greek  neighbors,  being 
generally  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  strong  and  muscular  in  propor- 
tion "  They  have  oval  faces,  large  mustachios,  a  ruddy  color  in 
their  cheeks,  a  brisk,  animated  eye,  a  well-proportioned  mouth,  and 
fine  teeth.  Their  neck  is  long  and  thin,  their  chest  broad;  their 
legs  are  slender,  with  very  little  calf."^ 

Neither  time  nor  space  permits  me,  nor  does  the  Mortonian  Col- 
lection  contain   the   cranial   material    necessary,   to   illustrate  the 

■»  Eesearches,  &c.,  iii.  p.  504.     See,  also,  Paget's  Travels  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
vol.  ii.  p.  189,  tt  seq.     London,  1839.     See  ante,  Pulszky's  Chap.,  fig.  70,  "Daoian." 
**  Poqueville  cited  by  Prichard. 
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numerous  and  diversified  types  of  skull  which  arc  now,  as  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  fuuiul  scattered  throujjh  the  Grecian,  Italian, 
and  Iberian  peninsulas  of  Europe  —  in  fact,  all  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Trihe  after  tribe,  race  after  race,  nation  after 
nation,  appear  successively  to  have  occupied  the  soil  of  Europe, 
playing  out  their  allotted  part  in  the  great  Life-drama,  and  then 
sinking  quietly  into  the  oblivion  of  the  dim,  mysterious,  and  eternal 
Past,  whose  only  records  are  vague  traditions,  and  strange  linguistic 
forms  —  whose  sole  monuments  are  rude  mounds,  and  mouldcrin"- 
humatile  bones.  Here  and  there,  we  are  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate fragniontarj'  and  isolated  communities,  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  time,  and  who  for  long  ages  have  clung  to  a  moun- 
tiiin  range,  to  a  valley,  or  a  water-course,  diflcring  from  the  more 
modern  but  still  ancient  people  about  them,  and  slowly  awaiting 
that  annihilation  which  they  instinctively  feel  is  sure  to  come  at  last. 
As  the  Universe  maintains  its  life  and  pristine  vigor  by  an  unending 
destruction,  which  is  simply  an  incessant  transmutation  of  its  parts ; 
and  as  the  health  of  individual  man  is  prescn-ed  by  the  ceaseless 
molecular  death  and  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  so  the  Iluman 
Family  —  tlie  huge  body  humanitarian  —  is  kept  alive  and  strong 
upon  the  globe  by  the  decay  and  death,  from  time  to  time,  of  its 
ethnic  members.  If  these  passive,  stagnating  parts  were  allowed  to 
accumulate,  the  death  of  the  whole  would  be  inevitable.  Tims 
hoary  Kature,  establishing  in  death  the  hidden  springs  of  other 
forms  and  modes  of  life,  maintains  herself  ever  young  and  vigorous, 
and  through  apparent  evil  incessantly  engenders  good. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  attempted  sui-vey  of  the  cranial 
characteristics  of  the  races  of  men,  though  ever  so  hurriedlv  made, 
if  we  omitted  to  notice  the  Greeks  and  Romans  —  respectively,  the 
intellectual  and  physical  masters  of  the  world. "  In  the  Greek  skull, 
we  behold  the  emblem  of  exalted  reason ;  in  the  Roman,  that  of 
unparalleled  military-  prowess.  Xot  alone  in  the  matchless  forms 
which  the  inspired  chisel  of  a  Phidias  and  a  Praxiteles  has  left  us, 
may  we  study  the  Grecian  ty^e.  Among  the  Speziotes  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  various  localities  through  the  IMoroa  —  the  area  of  the 
ancient  Hellenes  —  these  marble  figures  still  find  their  living  repre- 
sentatives ;  thus  attesting,  at  once  tlie  truthfulness  of  the  artist,  and 
the  pertinacitj-  with  which  nature  ever  clings  to  her  tj-pical  fornis. 
'Sot  need  we  resort  to  the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Florence,  to  obtain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Roman  tj-pe,  as  embodied  in  the  busts  of  the 
early  Emperors  of  the  Seven-hilled  City.  Travellers  inform  us,  that 
this  type,  unchanged  by  the  \-icissitudes  of  time  and  circumstance, 
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still  lives  and  moves  in  the  "  Trasteverini,"  or  mob  population  of  the 
Tiber. 

Dr.  MoKTON  thus  describes  the  Greek  physiognomy : 

fcirebead  is  high,   expanded,  and  but  little  arched,  so  that  it  fonns,  with  the 


"The 

straight 


and   pointed  nose,   a  nearly 
Fig.  32. 


Apollo  Belvideke. 


rectilinear  outline.  This  conformation  sometimes 
imparts  an  appearance  of  disproportion  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  which,  however,  is  in  a 
great  measure  counteracted  by  the  largeness  of  the 
eye.  The  Greek  face  is  a  fine  oval,  and  small  in 
comparison  to  the  Toluminous  head.  The  statues 
of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
(Fig.  32),  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  perfect 
Grecian  countenance."^'" 

"In  the  Greek,"  says  Mabtin,  "the  counte- 
nance has  a  more  animated  expression  ;  the  eyes 
are  large ;  and  the  forehead  advancing,  produces 
a  marked  but  elegant  super-orbital  margin,  on 
which  the  eyebrows  are  delicately  pencilled ;  the 
nose,  falling  straight  from  the  forehead,  sometimes 
inclines  to  an  aquiline  form,  and  is  often  of  rather 
more  than  moderate  length  ;  the  upper  lip  is  short, 
and  the  mouth  delicately  moulded ;  the  lower  jaw 
is  not  so  large  as  to  disturb  the  oval  contour  of  the 
face,  and  the  chin  is  prominent;  the  general  ex- 
pression, with  less  of  sternness  than  in  the  Roman, 
has  equal  daring,  and  betokens  intellectual  exalta- 
tion."»" 


Blujienbach  describes  a  Greek  skull 


most  beautiful  head  in  his  collection  — in  the  following  terms 

form  of  the  calvaria  sub-globular ; 


with  one  exception,  the 
The 
the  fore- 
head most  nobly  arched ;  the  superior  max- 
illary bones,  just  beneath  the  nasal  aperture, 
joined  in  a  plane  almost  perjDendicular;  the 
malar  boucs  even,  and  sloping  moderately 
downwards."  ^'^  Fig.  33,  borrowed  from  the 
first  volume  of  Prichard's  Researches,  repre- 
sents the  skull  of  a  Greek,  named  Constan- 
tine  Demetriades,  a  native  of  Corfu,  and  for 
a  long  time  a  teacher  of  the  Modern  Greek 
language  at  Oxford.^'^  The  Mortonian  Col- 
lection is  indebted  to  Prof.  Retzics  for  the  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  young 
Greek,  which  in  its  general  form  and  character  very  much  resembles 
the  above  figure  from  Prichard.  I  find  the  calvaria  well  developed ; 
the  frontal  region  expansive  and  prominent ;  the  facial  line  departs 


Greek 


™  Cran.  Amer.,  p.  12. 
»«  Decas  Sexta,  p.  6. 


s"  Man  and  Monkeys,  p.  223. 
^'  Op.  cit.,  p.  xvii. 
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but  slightly  from  the  peqicndicular,  and  the  facial  angle  cousequenth 
approaches  a  right  angle.  A  small  and  regularly-foi-med  face,  devoid 
of  asperities,  liarmonizcs  well  with  the  general  intellectual  character 
of  the  liead  proper.  The  malar  bones  are  small,  flat,  and  smooth, 
with  just  enough  lateral  pruminencc  to  give  to  the  face  an  oval  out- 
line; tlie  alveolar  margins  of  the  maxillce  arc  regularly  arched,  and 
the  teeth  perpendicular. 

Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  we  next  encounter  the  Roman  forni 
of  head  —  "a  striking  type,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Wiseman, 
"  essentially  the  same,  from  tlie  -wTeathed  image  of  Scipio's  tomb, 
to  Trajan  or  Vespasian,  consisting  in  a  large  and  flat  head;  a  low 
and  wide  forehead;  a  face,  in  childhood,  heavy  and  round  —  later, 
broad  and  square ;  a  short  and  thick  neck,  and  a  stout  and  broad 
figure.  Nor  need  we  go  far  to  find  their  descendants ;  they  are  to 
be  found  every  day  in  the  streets,  pnncipally  among  the  burgesses, 
or  middle  class,  the  most  invariable  portion  of  any  population."  °" 
Blumenbacii  presents  us  with  the  figure  of  the  skull  of  a  Roman 
praetorian  soldier,  and  accompanies  it  with  the  following  description  : 

"  Gcnernl  form  very  fine  nnd  s^inmetrical ;  calvaria  sub-globose,  terminating  anteriorly 
in  a  forehead  elegantly  smoothed ;  glabella  and  superciliary  arches  moderately  prominent ; 
nasal  bones  of  a  medium  form,  neither  depressed  nor  aquiline ;  cheek-bones  descending 
gently  from  the  lower  and  outer  margin  of  the  orbits,  not  protuberant  as  in  Negroes,  nor 
broadly  expanded  as  in  Mongols ;  jaws  with  the  alveolar  arches  and  rows  of  teetli  well- 
rounded;  external  occipital  protuberance  very  broad  and  prominent."  ^'5 

Sandifort  figures  a  Roman  skull,  and  speaks  of  the  broad,  smooth, 
and  pei-pendicular  forehead ;  the  even  vertex,  rising  at  the  posterior 
part;  the  lateral  globosity,  and  general  oblong  form.^'*  According 
to  Morton,  "the  Roman  head  difiers  from  the  Greek  in  having  the 
forehead  low  and  more  arched,  and  the  nose  strongly  aquiline, 
together  with  a  marked  dej^ression  of  the  nasal  bones  between  the 
eyes."-"  Martin  speaks  of  the  Roman  skull  as  well-formed,  "the 
forehead  remarkable  rather  for  breadth  than  elevation ;  eyes  mode- 
rately large ;  a  raised  and  usually  aquiline  nose ;  full  and  firmly 
moulded  lips;  a  large  lower  jaw,  and  a  prominent  chin,  distinguisli- 
the  Roman  ;  and  an  expression  in  which  pride,  sternness,  and  daring 
are  blended,  complete  the  picture  of  'broad-fronted  Cjcsar.'  "^"  Dr. 
Edwards,  after  critically  examining  the  busts  of  the  early  Emperors, 
thus  describes  the  Roman  type  of  head : 

"  The  vertical  diameter  is  short,  and  the  face,  consequently,  broad.  The  flattened  sum- 
mit of  the  cranium,  and  the  almost  horizontal  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  c.iuse  the  contour 

*>•  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  152. 

*"  Decades,  4to,  p.  7.  ^'  Tabulae  Craniorum  diversarum  Nationum,  P.  I. 

•"  Crania  Americana,  p.  13.  "■  Man  and  Monkeys,  p.  223. 
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of  the  head,  as  yiewed  in  front,  to  approximate  decidedly  to  a  square.  The  lateral  parts 
above  the  ears  are  protuberant ;  the  forehead  low ;  the  nose  truly  aquiUne  —  the  curvature 
beginning  near  the  top  and  ending  before  reaching  the  point,  the  base  being  horizontal ; 
the  chin  is  round,  and  the  stature  short."  ^" 

Prof.  Eetzius  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  a  "  Schadel  eines 
romischen  Kriegers,"  taken  from  an  ancient  cemetery  at  York : 

"  This  skull  is  very  large,  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadth,  though  of  the  dolicho-cephalie 
(Ii-anian)  form.  It  is  broader  above  towards  the  vertex,  than  below  towards  the  base. 
The  arch  of  its  upper  or  coronal  surface  and  the  vertex  are  somewhat  flat;  the  circum- 
ference, seen  from  above,  is  a  long,  wedge-like  oval,  terminating  posteriorly  in  a  short, 
obtuse  angle.  Forehead  broad,  well  arched,  but  rather  low ;  superciliary  ridges  small ; 
malar  processes  of  the  frontal  bone  small,  not  prominent ;  no  frontal  protuberances ;  temples 
rounded  and  projecting ;  parietal  protuberances  large,  forming  lateral  angles  in  a  posterior 
view,  and  standing  far  apart ;  the  semi-circular  temporal  ridge  elevated  towards  the  vertex  ; 
occiput  broad,  rounded,  the  protuberance  rather  prominent ;  the  sagittal  suture  slightly 
depressed,  especially  in  the  posterior  part ;  receptaculum  cerebelli  large,  &c."  '^ 

Dr.  Thurxam  figures  and  minutely  describes,  in  Crania  Britannica, 
the  skull  of  Theodorianus,  found  in  a  Roman  sarcophagus  at  York 

(the  ancient  Eburacum),  erected 
^'"-  ^*-  probably  during  the  thurd  cen- 

tury of  our  fera.  He  informs 
us  that  this  skull  (Fig.  3-4)  is 
a  very  fine  example  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  cranium ;  that  it 
is  unusually  capacious,  its  di- 
mensions being  much  above  the 
average  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion ;  that  the  forehead,  though 
low,  is  remarkable  for  breadth  ; 
that  the  coronal  surface  presents 
an  oval  outline,  and  is  notable 
for  its  great  transverse  diameter ; 
that  the  parietal  region  is  full 
and  rounded ;  the  temporal  fossfe  large ;  the  mastoid  processes 
unusually  large,  broad,  and  prominent ;  the  occipital  bone  full  and 
prominent,  especially  in  its  upper  half;  the  fi'ontal  sinuses  and  the 
glabella  full  and  large ;  the  nasal  bones  very  large  and  broad,  with 
a  finely  aquiline  profile ;  the  lachrymal  bones  and  canals  large ;  the 
face  square  and  broad ;  the  superior  maxillae  somewhat  unduly  promi- 
nent along  the  alveolar  margin,  and  thus  giving  a  slightly  prognathic 
character  to  the  face ;  the  bony  palate  wide  and  deep,  &c.^' 

u  Op.  cit. 

^^  Kraniologisclics  von  A.  Sctzius,  in  Miiller's  Archiv  fiir  Anat.,  Phys.,  &c.  Jahr., 
1849.  p.  576. 

^'  Op.  cit.,  p.  (3).  See,  also,  a  paper  "On  the  Crania  of  the  Ancient  Ramans,"  read  by 
Jlr.  J.  B.  Davis,  before  the  British  Association.     Sept.,  1855. 
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One  of  the  loug-vexed,  but  still  unsolved  problems  of  the  histo- 
rian and  tliu  ethiiDlogist,  is  the  ori-fin  and  alliliatioiis  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  Whether  they  were  emigrants  from  a  foreign  land,  as, 
wth  very  few  exceptions,  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  imply,  or 
whether,  as  most  modern  writcre  contend,  thoy  are  really  indigenfe, 
is  still  an  open  question.  I'ossessiug  a  civilization  stretching  back  to, 
perhaps,  about  1000  years  b.  c,  a  cultivated  literature  and  great  phy- 
sical science,  an  elaborate  religious  system,  whose  machinery  rival!c<l 
in  complexity  the  colossal  Theisms  of  Ilindostau  and  Egypt,  and  an 
artistic  development  of  a  high,  and  in  some  resj^ects  peculiar  order, 
they  excelled  all  the  early  nations  of  Europe,  except  the  Greeks,  when 
in  their  palmiest  days.  Their  language  was  cognate  with  older  forms 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  tongues ;  but,  judging  from  the  figures 
represented  upon  the  coverings  of  sarcophagi,  in  painted  tombs,  and 
on  ceramic  productions,  their  physical  characters  distinguished  them 
effectually  from  the  surrounding  nations.  According  to  Prof.  K.  0. 
Miiller,  the  proportions  observed  in  these  figures  indicate  a  race  of 
small  stature,  with  great  heads ;  short,  thick  arms,  and  a  clumsy  and 
inactive  conformation  of  body,  the  "  obesos  et  pingues  Eti'uscos." 
They  appear  to  have  possessed  large,  round  faces ;  a  thick  and  rather 
short  nose,  large  eyes,  a  well-marked  and  prominent  chin.'*-'  Ed- 
wards, however,  speaks  of  observing  among  the  peasantry  of  Tus- 
cany (ancient  Etruria),  in  the  statues  and  busts  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  in  the  bas-reliefs  and  cfligies  of  the  groat  men  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  a  type  of  head  characterized  bj^  its  length  and  narrowness, 
by  a  considerable  frontal  development,  by  a  long,  sharp-pointed,  and 
arched  nose. 


The     Galerie 
gique,    at    Paris, 


A7lth7-0]X>l0- 

contiiins  a 
"  Crdne  ctrusque  donne  par  le 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte," 
from  a  photograph  of  which 
the  accompanjing  figure  was 
reduced.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  this  skull ;  the  rude 
massivencss  of  structure,  the 
elevation  of  the  frontal  region, 
the  flatness  of  the  crown,  and 
the  downward  inclination  of 
the  parietal   bones  towards  the  full  and  rounded  occiput. 

«■  0.  iimitT,  AblmnJlung  dor  Berlin,  Aknd.  1818  und  1819,  cited  by  Prichard,  in  "  Re- 
searches," &c.,  iii.  2.50: — but,  see,  on  these  philological  and  archteological  queationf, 
M.  Maury's  Chap.  I.,  and  M.  Pulsiky's  Chap.  II.,  in  this  volume,  ante. 


Crane  fiTBusyiE. 


The 
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description  of  Miiller  coincides  very  well  with  the  appearance  of 

this  skull. 

F'g-  36.  In  Fig.  36  the  reader  has 

before  him  another  peculiar 
type  —  and  a  unique  speci- 
men—  of  skull,  that  of  the 
Ancient  Phoenicians,  the  sea- 
wanderers  (a  name  their  habits 
suggest  and  justify),  the  bold 
navigators  and  commercial 
traders  of  antiquity,  who,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century, 
B.  c,  had  dared  the  watei-s  of 
the  Atlantic,  and,  perhaps, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  in  their  fearless  explorations ;  and  whose  language,  after  being 

lost  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  has  lately  been  deciphered,  and  its 

long-hidden  secrets  revealed  to  the  world.^^ 

"I  received  ttis  highly  interesting  relic,"  says  Dr.  Morton,  "from  M.  F.  Fresnel,  the 
distinguished  French  archseologist  and  traveller  [since  deceased,  February,  1856,  at 
Bagdad,  in  the  midst  of  Ninevite  explorations],  with  the  following  memorandum,  A.  D. 
1847: — 'Crane  provenant  deg  caves  s^pulchrales  de  Ben-Djemma,  dans  I'ile  de  Malte. 
Ce  crane  parait  avoir  appartenu  a  un  individu  de  la  race  qui,  dans  les  temps  les  plus 
anciens,  occupait  la  cote  septentrionale  de  I'Afrique,  et  les  iles  adjacentes.'  '"''* 

This  cranium  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  interesting  anecdote 
narrated  hy  the  late  Dr.  Patterson,  in  his  graceful  Memoir,  as 
illusti-ating  the  wonderful  power  of  disci'imination,  the  tactus  visus, 
acquired  by  Dr.  Morto:n  in  his  long  and  critical  study  of  cranio- 
graphy.^  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  many  singular 
and  interesting  associations  insejiarably  connected  with  its  antiquitj', 
its  introduction  here  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  a  lively  sense 
of  interest  by  those  engaged  in  these  studies.  It  is  in  many  respects 
a  peculiar  skull.  In  a  profile  view,  the  eye  quickly  notices  the 
remarkable  length  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter.  This  feature 
gives  to  the  whole  head  an  elongated  appearance,  which  is  much 
heightened  by  the  general  narrowness  of  the  calvaria,  the  backward 
slope  of  the  occipital  region,  and  the  strong  prognathous  tendency 
of  the  maxillre.  The  contour  of  the  coronal  region  is  a  long  oval, 
which  recalls  to  the  mind  the  kumbe-kejihalic  form  of  Wilson. 
The  moderately  well-developed  forehead  is  notable  for  its  regularity. 
In  its  form  and  general  characters  the  face  is  sui  generis.     It  may 


2a  See  Pulszky's  Chap.  I.,  p.  120-137.  ante. 

»2*  See  Morton's  Catalogac  of  Skulls  of  Man  and  the  Inferior  Animals. 
No.  1352. 

»^  See  Types  of  Mankind,  o.  xl. 


Philada.,  1849. 
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not  inaptly  l>c  compared  to  a  double  wedge,  for  the  facial  bones  arc 
not  only  inelined  downwards  and  remarkably  forward,  tluis  tapering 
towards  tlie  chin,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  flatness  of  the 
malar  bones  and  the  inferior  niaxillarj'rami  they  appear  laterally 
compressed,  eloping  gently,  on  both  sides,  from  behind  forwards, 
towards  the  median  line.  The  lower  jaw  is  large,  and  much  thrown 
forwards.  The  slope  of  tlie  superior  maxilla  forais  an  angle  with 
the  horizon  of  about  45°.  Notwithstanding  this  inclination  of  the 
maxilla,  the  incisor  teeth  arc  so  curved  as  to  be  nearly  vertical. 
Hence  the  prognathism  of  tlie  jaws  is  quite  peculiar,  difl^ering,  as  it 
does,  from  that  of  the  Eskimo  cranium  already  alluded  to,  and  fi'om 
the  true  African  skulls  presently  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  consideration  of  European  types,  we  pass  next  to  the  sup- 
posed primeval  home  of  the  human  family.  In  the  mountainous 
but  fertile  region  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  fi-om  the  Euxine  to  the 
Caspiau  Seas,  dwell  numerous  tribes,  speaking  mutually  unintelli- 
gible languages,  and  differing  in  physical  characters.  From  this 
region  were  the  harems  of  the  Turk  and  Persian  supplied  with  those 
beautiful  Georgian  and  Circassian  females,  who  have,  to  no  small 
extent,  imparted  their  physical  excellence  to  the  former  jieople. 
Some  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  languages  spoken  in  this  small  area 
may  be  obtained  from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  at  Dioscurias, 
a  small  sea-port  town,  the  ancient  commerce  with  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  was  carried  on  through  the  inten'cntion  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  intei-preters. 

This  Caucasian  group  of  races,  comprising  the  Circassian  or  Kabar- 
dian  race,  the  Absne  or  Abassians,  the  Oseti  or  Iron,  the  Mizjcji,  the 
Lesgians,  and  the  Georgians,  is  classed  by  Latham,  singularly  enough, 
with  the  Mongolidse.  In  alluding  to  their  physical  conformation,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  "  modified  Mongols,"  although  he  confesses  his 
inability  to  answer  the  patent  physiological  objections  to  such  an 
arrangement  —  objections  based  upon  the  symmetry  of  shape  and 
delicacy  of  complexion  on  the  part  of  the  Georgians  and  Circassians, 

"The  really  scientific  portion  of  these  anatomical  reasons"  (for  connecting  the  above 
grouii  with  the  European  nations),  says  he,  "consists  in  a  single  fact,  which  was  as  follows: 
— Bluiiienbiich  had  a  solitary  Georgian  skull,  and  that  solitary  Georgian  skull  was  the  finest 
in  his  collection,  that  of  a  Greek  being  the  next.  Hence,  it  was  taken  as  the  type  of  tlie 
skull  of  the  more  organized  divisions  of  our  species.  More  than  this,  it  gave  its  name  to 
the  type,  and  introduced  the  term  Caucaeian.  Never  has  a  single  head  done  more  harm  to 
science  than  was  done  in  the  way  of  posthumous  mischief,  by  the  head  of.  this  well-shaped 
female  from  Georgia.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  a  fair  sample  of  all  Georgian  skulls.  It 
might  or  might  not  be.  1  only  lay  before  critics  the  amonnt  of  induction  that  they  have 
gone  npon."'=» 

"•  The  Varieties  of  Man,  pp.  105,  111,  108.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  following  paragraph,  descriptive  of  the  Georgian  cranium  referred  to  above.  "The 
form  of  this  head  is  of  such  distinguished  elegance,  that  it  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who 
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ClBCASSIAN  (764). 


Fig.  37.  Xow  Morton's  Collection  eon- 

tains  four  well-marked  Circas- 
sian heads, — two  male  and  two 
female, — which,  although  they 
do  not  strictly  coincide  in  struc- 
ture and  configuration  with  the 
Georgian  skull,  nevertheless  ap- 
proximate more  decidedly  the 
Japhetic  or  European  form  than 
the  Mongolian,  as  will  he  seen 
by  the  annexed  cut  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  crania,  that 
of  a  man,  tetat.  40  years,  and 
exliibitiug  an  internal  capacity  of  90  cubic  inches.  The  calvaria  is 
well  developed  and  regularly  arched,  and  in  size  considerably  exceeds 
the  face.  The  proportions  between  the  vertical,  transverse,  and  lon- 
gitudinal diameters  are  such  as  to  convey  to  the  eye  an  impression 
of  harmony  and  regularity  of  structure.  The  high  and  broad  fore- 
head forms  with  the  parietal  region  a  continuous  and  symmetrical 
convexity.  The  occiput  is  full  and  prominent.  The  face  is  strongly 
marked ;  the  orbits  moderate  in  size ;  the  nasal  bones  prominent ; 
the  malar  bones  small  and  rounded ;  the  teeth  vertical ;  the  maxillae 
of  medium  size,  and  the  chin  prominent.  The  fulness  of  the  face, 
its  oval  contour,  aud  general  want  of  augularit}-,  decidedly  separate 
this  head  from  the  Mongolian  type,  as  represented  by  the  Kalmuck 
skull  already  figured  and  described.  Did  space  permit,  other  differ- 
ences could  readily  be  pointed  out. 

These  characters  accord  very  well  with  the  descriptions  of  these 
people,  given  us  by  different  travellers.  The  Circassians  who  call 
themselves  Attighe  or  Adige  (Zychi  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  Tcher- 
kess  of  the  Russians)  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  personal 
charms.  Mr.  Spexcer  says  that,  among  the  N'ottahaizi  tribe,  every 
individual  he  saw  was  decidedly  handsome.^     "The   men,"  says 

Tisit  the  collection  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  Tertical  and  frontal  regions  form  a  large 
and  smooth  convexity,  which  is  a  little  flattened  at  the  temples ;  the  forehead  Is  high  and 
broad,  and  carried  forwards  perpendicularly  over  the  face.  The  cheek-bones  are  small, 
descending  from  the  enter  side  of  the  orbit,  and  gently  turned  back.  The  superciliary 
ridges  run  together  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  are  smoothly  continued  into  the  bridge  of 
that  organ,  which  forms  an  elegant  and  finely-turned  arch.  The  alveolar  processes  are 
softly  rounded,  and  the  chin  is  full  and  prominent.  In  the  whole  structure,  there  is  nothing 
rough  or  harsh,  nothing  disagreeably  projecting.  Hence,  it  occupies  a  middle  place  between 
the  two  opposite  extremes,  of  the  Mongolian  variety,  in  which  the  face  is  flattened,  and 
expanded  laterally ;  and  the  Ethiopian,  in  which  the  forehead  is  contracted,  and  tlie  jaws 
also  are  narrow  and  elongated  anteriorly." — Lawbence,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 
*2i  Travels  in  Circassia,  U.,  245. 
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Pamas,  "  especially  among  the  liiglicr  classes,  are  mostly  of  u  tiiil 
stature,  thin  fonii,  but  Herculean  structure.  They  are  very  slender 
about  the  loins,  have  small  feet,  and  uncommon  strength  in  their 
arras.  They  possess,  in  general,  a  truly  Koman  and  martial  appear- 
ance. The  women  are  not  uniformly  Circassian  beauties,  but  are, 
for  the  most  part,  vrell  formed,  have  a  white  skin,  dark-brown  or 

black  hair,  and  regular  features I  have  met  with  a  greater 

number  of  beauties  among  tliem  than  in  any  other  unpolished 
nation."^  Says  Klaproth, — "  They  have  brown  hair  and  eyes,  long 
faces,  thin,  straight  noses,  and  elegant  forms." ^  "Their  profile 
approaches  nearest  the  Grecian  model,"  writes  Morton,  "and  falls 
little  short  of  the  beau-ideal  of  classic  sculpture."™  The  Abassians, 
probably  autochthones  of  the  north-west  Caucasus,  —  "  are  distin- 
guished from  all  the  neighbouring  nations  by  their  narrow  faces,  by 
tlie  figure  of  their  heads,  which  are  compressed  on  both  sides,  by  the 
shortness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  by  their  prominent  noses  and 
dark-brown  hair."^'  From  all  accounts,  the  Georgians,  "a  people 
of  European  features  and  form,"  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  Circassians  in  physical  endowments.  According  to  Reineggs, 
the  Georgian  women  are  even  more  beautiful  than  the  Circassians.^ 
"Le  sang  de  Georgie,"  says  Cuardin,  "est  le  plus  beau  de  I'Oricnt, 
et  je  puis  dire,  du  monde.  Je  n'ai  pas  remarque  uu  \-isage  laid  en 
ce  pays-la,  parmi  I'un  et  I'autro  sexc,  mais  j'y  en  ai  vu  d'auge- 
iiques."^ 

The  extreme  south-eastern  section  of  the  European  ethnic  area, 
occupying  mainly  the  table-laud  of  Iran,  is  represented  in  the  Mor- 
touian  Collection  by  six  Armenian,  two  Persian,  and  one  AiFghan 
skull.  A  general  family  resemblance  pervades  all  these  crania. 
Tliey  are  all,  with  one  exception,  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the 
face,  and  shortness  of  head.  In  the  Armenian  skull,  the  forehead  is 
narrow  but  well  formed,  the  convexity  expanding  upwards  and  back- 
wards towards  the  parietal  protuberances,  and  laterally  towards  the 
temporal  bones.  The  greatest  transverse  diameter  is  between  the 
parietal  bosses.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  flatness  of  the  oc- 
ciput, gives  to  the  coronal  region  an  outline  somewhat  resembling  a 
triangle  with  all  three  angles  truncated,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle 
looking  posteriorly.  In  fact,  the  whole  fonn  of  the  calvaria  is  such 
as  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  observer  with  a  sense  of  squareness 

*"  Travels  in  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  I.  398. 

*■  Travels  in  Cnucnsian  Countries. 

•*>  Crania  Americana,  p.  8.  *'  Klnproth,  Caucasus,  p.  257. 

"^  AUgemcine  historische-topograpUische  Bescbrcibung  de8  Kaukasus. 

"•  Voyages  en  Perse,  I.,  171. 
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and  angularity.  The  dimensions  of  tlie  orbits  are  moderate ;  the 
malar  bones  small,  flat,  and  retreating;  the  zygomatic  processes 
slender,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  face  resembling  that  of  the 
Circassians,  from  which  latter  it  differs  in  being  shorter.  The  Per- 
sian head  is  less  angular,  the  frontal  region  broader,  the  occiput 
fuller,  and  the  malar  bones  larger.  The  lower  jaw  is  small  and 
rather  round.  The  AfFghan  skull  —  that  of  a  boy,  aged  about  six- 
teen years — resembles,  in  several  respects,  the  Hindoo  type  already 
described. 

The  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  race,  comprising  the  Arabians,  As- 
syrians, Chaldseans,  Hebrews,  and  cognate  tribes,  also  falls  within 
the  European  area. 

"  The  physical  conformation  of  the  Arabs  proper,"  says  Morton, 
"  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Circassians,  although, 
especially  in  the  women,  it  possesses  much  less  of  the  beautiful.  .  .  . 
The  Arab  face  is  a  somewhat  elongated  oval,  with  a  delicately-pointed 
chin,  and  a  high  forehead.  Their  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  full  of 
vivacity ;  their  eye-brows  are  finely  arched ;  the  nose  is  narrow  and 
gently  aquiline,  the  lips  thin,  and  the  mouth  small  and  expressive."^ 
In  another  place,  he  says :  "  The  head  (of  the  southern  or  peninsular 
Ai-abs)  is,  moreover,  comparatively  small,  and  the  forehead  rather 
narrow  and  sensibly  receding;  to  which  may  often  be  added  a  meagre 
and  angular  figure,^'^  long,  slender  limbs,  and  large  knees." ^^  Mr. 
Frazer  thus  describes  the  physiognomy  of  the  genuine  Arabs.  "  The 
countenance  was  generally  long  and  thin ;  the  forehead  moderately 
high,  with  a  rounded  protuberance  near  its  top ;  the  nose  aquiline ; 
the  mouth  and  chin  receding,  giving  to  the  line  of  the  profile  a  cir- 
cular rather  than  a  straight  character ;  the  eye  deep  set  under  the 
brow,  dark,  and  bright."^'  According  to  De  Pages,  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert  between  Bassora  and  Damascus  have  a  large,  ardent,  black 
eye,  a  long  face,  features  high  and  regular,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  a  physiognomy  peculiarly  stern  and  severe."  ^^ 

The  famous  Baron  Larrey  asserts  that  the  skulls  of  the  Arabians 
display  "  a  most  perfect  development  of  all  the  internal  organs,  as 

well  as  of  those  which  belong  to  the  senses Independently 

of  the  elevation  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  and  its  almost  spherical 
form,  the  surface  of  the  jaws  is  of  great  extent,  and  lies  in  a  straiglit 
or  perpendicular  line ;  the  orbits,  likewise,  are  wider  than  they  are 

"*  Gran.  Americana,  p.  18. 

'^  "Tontos  leurs  formes  sont  angnleuses,"  eaye  Denon;   "lenr  barhe  courte  et  4  m^chcs 
pointiies."      Voyage  en  Egypte,  I.,  p.  92. 

^  Cran.  .'Egyptinca.  p.  47.  "'  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Khorasan. 

"*  Travels  round  the  World. 
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iiBually  seen  in  the  crania  of  Europeans,  and  they  are  somewhat  less 
inclined  backwards ;  the  alveolar  arches  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
they  tiro  \vi;ll  supplied  with  very  white  and  i-egular  teeth  ;  the  canines, 
especially,  project  but  little.  The  Arabs  eat  little,  and  seldom  of 
animal  food.  Wo  are  also  convinced  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
are  thinner  in  the  Arab  than  in  other  races,  and  more  dense  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  which  is  proved  by  their  greater  transpa- 
rency."-" 

The  reader  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  Arabian  cranial  type  from 
the  subjoined  figure,  representing  several  Bedawees  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  (Nos.  766-770,  of  the  Mortonian  Collection.) 

Fig.  38. 


Arabs  (liiiJawes  of  Isthmus). 

Figs.  39  and  40  represent  the  profile  and  facial  views  of  an  ancient 
Assyrian  skull,  obtained,  by  Dr.  Layard,  from  an  ancient  mound. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


Anciknt  Asstbian. 


and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  representations 
here  given  are  reductions  from  natural-size  drawings  sent  to  Dr. 
NoTT  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Shelton,  Staftbrdshire,  who,  in  an 


'  Comptes  Rondus,  t.  C,  p.  774. 
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aocompan-ying  letter,  vouches  for  their  general  accuracy  and  faith- 
fulness to  natui-e. 

"  This  skull,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  "is Tery  interesting,  in  several  points  of  view.     Its  immense 
size  confirms  history  by  showing  that  none  but  a  high  '  Caucasian'  race  could  have  achieved 
so  much  greatness.     The  measurements  taken  from  the  drawing  are  — 
Longitudinal  diameter,  7J  inches. 
Transverse  •'  5|      " 

Vertical  "  5}      " 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  parietal  diameter  is  larger  than  the  measurement  here  pven ; 
because,  possessor  of  only  front  and  profile  views,  I  think  these  may  not  express  fairly 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  head.  There  are  but  two  heads  in  Morton's  whole  Egj-ptian 
series  of  equal  size,  and  these  are  '  Pelasgic ;'  nor  more  than  two  equally  large  throughout 
his  American  series.  Daniel  Webster's  head  measured — longitudinal  diameter,  7|^  inches; 
transverse,  of ;  vertical,  5 J :  and  comparison  will  show  that  the  Assyrian  head  is  but  a 
fraction  the  smaller  of  the  two.^'*' 

"  This  AssjTian  head,  moreover,  is  remarkable  for  its  close  resemblance  to  several  of 
Morton's  Egyptian  series,  classed  under  the  'Pelasgic  form.'  It  thus  adds  another 
powerful  confirmation  to  the  fact  this  volume  ('  Types  of  Mankind')  establishes,  viz., 
that  the  Egyptians,  at  all  monumental  times,  were  a  mixed  people,  and  in  all  historical 
ages  were  much  amalgamated  with  Chaldaic  races.  Any  one,  familiar  with  crania,  who 
will  compare  this  Assyrian  head  with  the  beautiful  Egyptian  series  lithographed  in  the 
Crania  JEgypliaca,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  many  of  the  latter,  even 
more  forcibly  than  anatomists  will,  through  our  small,  if  accurate,  wood-cuts." 

Fig.  41.  The  familiar  Hebraic  type  is  very 

^^?s^--''??!^  well  shown  in  Fig.  41  (^o.  842  of  the 

<^-'       "^&^"''Jlik  Mortonian  Collection),  representing  a 

,^yk";i'r^^^^-'T>*^  mummied   cranium,  taken   from   an 

fr^i''  ^,        Egyptian  sepulchre.      "This  head," 

f^\^i\^^fJ!A.,r,~»,       C  ^       writes  MoRTOX,  "possesses  great  in- 
^^^^^s^';^^'-rt^i^UM^        terest,  on  account  of  its  decided  He- 
^^fc/'   "/  g;      ^^^         {         brew  features,   of  which   many   ex- 
^Easft.'-. '-         "^""'""^'riM-Mi^         amples    are    extant    on    the    monu- 
ments" (of  Egypt).    The  fragmentary 
colossal  head  from  Kouywnjilc  (Eig.  42,  on  next  page),  affords  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  higher  and  more  ancient  Chaldasic  type. 

I  hasten  to  complete  the  consideration  of  Caucasian  types  by  refer- 
ring briefly  to  the  peculiarities  presented  by  Egyptian  crania.    Dr. 

'<»  But  even  the  head  of  Webster  is  surpassed  by  the  skull  of  a  German  baker,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  which  Prof.  T.  G.  Richardson,  with  the  assistance 
of  Prof.  B.  SiLLiM.iN,  Jr.,  found  to  possess  the  extraordinary  internal  capacity  of  125.7" 
cubic  inches,  and  to  present  the  following  external  measurements : 

Occipito-frontal,  or  longitudinal  diameter 8J-  inches. 

Bi-parietal,  or  transverse  diameter 6J       " 

Vertical  diameter 6t      " 

Circumference 23 J      " 

Over  the  vertex,  between  the  centres  of  the  auditory  meatuses...   14J      " 
See  Elements  of  Human  Anatomy.     By  T.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.     Philada.,  1854,  p.  167. 
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Morton's  severely  learned  and  ac-  *"'K-  *^- 

curate  labors  in  this  field  are  too 
well  known  to  the  scicntitic  world 
to  render  neees.sary  in  tiiis  place  any 
lengthened  craniographic  description 
of  the  exceedingly  ancient  and  highly 
civilized  i>ocupant3  of  the  classic  JVjVo- 
tica  Tellus.  Premising  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt,  even  in  ver)*  remote 
times,  was  exceedingly  mixed,  that 
the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  Nile 
contain  Negroid  as  well  as  Caucasian 
crania,  and  that,  among  the  latter, 
Morton  distinguished  three  distinct 
forms  or  varieties — the  Egyptian  pro- 
per, the  Pelasgic,  and  Semitic, —  I 
proceed  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  first  two  of  these  varieties, 
by  means  of  the  following  concise  extracts  and  expressive  illustratiouB, 
taken  at  random  from  Crania  ^gyptiaca^ 

"  The  Egyptian  form  differs  from  the  Pelasgic  in  having  a  narrow 
and  more  receding  forehead,  while,  the  face  being  more  prominent, 
the  facial  angle  is  consequently  less.  The  nose  is  straight  or  aqui- 
line, the  face  angular,  the  features  often  sharp,  and  the  hair  uniformly 
long,  soft,  and  curling The  subjoined  wood-cut  (Fig.  43) 

Fig.  4.'?.  Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


21 
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illustrates  a  remarkable  head,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  genu- 
ine Egyptian  conformation.  The  long  oval  cranium,  the  receding 
forehead,  gently  aquiline  nose,  and  retracted  chin,  together  with  the 
marked  distance  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  long,  smooth 
hair,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  monumental  Egyptian,"  and  well 
shown  in  Figs.  4-4,  45,  46  [retro).  "  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  most 
deficient  part  of  the  Egyptian  skull  is  the  coronal  region,  which  is 
extremely  low,  while  the  posterior  chamber  is  remarkably  full  and 
prominent." 

The  Pelasgic  form  is  represented  in  Fig.  47  —  "A  beautifully- 
formed  head,  with  a  forehead  high,  full, 
and  nearly  vertical,  a  good  coronal  region, 
and  largely  developed  occiput.  The  nasal 
bones  are  long  and  straight,  and  the  whole 
facial  structure  delicately  proportioned. 
Age  between  30  and  35  years.  Liternal 
capacity  88  cubic  inches;  facial  angle  81°. 
Pelasgic  form," — and  in  Fig.  48,  —  "Head 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


of  a  woman  of  thirty,  of  a  fault- 
less Caucasian  mould.  The  hair, 
which  is  in  profusion,  is  of  a  dark 
brown  tint,  and  delicately  curled. 

Pelasgic  form."  Fig.  49,  originally  delineated  in  Napoleon's  Desmpfiow 
de  VEgypte,  admirably  illustrates  the  Egyptian  type  or  configuration. 
Of  the  Fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
rural  Egyptians,  an  excellent  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  engrav- 
ing on  next  page  (Fig.  50),  representing  five  skulls  of  this  people. 
•'  The  skull  of  the  Fellah  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian. It  is  long,  narrow,  somewhat  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  very 
prominent  in  the  occiput.  The  coronal  region  is  low,  the  forehead 
moderately  receding,  the  nasal  bones  long  and  nearly  straight,  the 
cheek-bones  small,  the  maxillary  region  slightly  prognathous,  and 
the  whole  cranial  structure  thin  and  delicate.     But,  notwithstanding 
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Fig.  50. 


those  resemblances  between  the  Fellah  and  Egyptian  skulls,  the  latter 
possess  what  may  be  called  an  o»tcoloijical  expression  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  not  seen  in  the  Fellah." 

According  to  Pruner,  the  skull  of  the  Fellah  is  broader  and 
thicker  than  that  of  the  Arab.^> 

Fig.  51  represents  a  Coptic  cranium,  which  Morton  describes  as 
"elongated,   narrow,  but  Pi^,  ^,j 

otherwise  mediately  de- 
veloped in  front,  with 
great  breadth  and  fulness 
in  the  whole  posterior  re- 
gion. The  nasal  bones, 
though    prominent,    are 

broad,  short,  and  concave,         V      IHSf   K*   7         a  ?, 

and  the  upper  jaw  is 
everted.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  distance  be- 
tween the  eyes."*'^ 

Turn  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  human  skull-types  cha- 
racterizing the  so-called  Atrican  Realm — a  region  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  vast  Saharan  Desert,  once  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  ocean,  but  now  constituting  a  natural  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  organic  worlds  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

A  glance  at  a  large  chart  or  map  of  the  African  continent,  as  at 
present  known  to  us,  reveals  the  various  races  or  nations  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  distributed  in  a  somewhat  triangular  manner. 
The  apex  of  this  triangle,  composed  of  the  Hottentot  family,  coin- 
cides with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent;  the  two  sides 
are  represented  by  the  tribes  of  the  western  and  eastern  coasts; 
while  the  base,  skirting  the  sands  of  Sahara,  and  stretching  from 


•"  Die  Ueberbleibsel  der  altagyptiechen  MeDschenra9e.    Von  Dr.  Franz  Priinor.  Munclun 
1846,  p.  13. 

"u  Crania  jEgjrptiaca,  p.  57. 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  is  composed  of  numerous  and  diversified  tribes,  who,  under 
the  influences  of  Arabian,  Berber,  and  otlier  foreign  immigrations, 
have  assumed,  in  general,  a  higher  character  than  those  of  the  South 
African  family.  This  triangular  area  of  African  tj-pes  incloses  a 
terra  incognita,  towards  which  the  ethnologist  already  looks  for 
remai'kaljle  revelations.^^  It  \Yould  require  manj^  pages  to  describe 
the  cranial  characters  of  the  numerous  indigenous  and  exotic  tribes 
—  some  exceedingly  ancient,  and  some  quite  modern  —  which  the 
traveller  beholds  in  journej-iug  from  Cape  Verde  to  Abyssinia,  thence 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  to  the  point  of  departure  on  the 
western  coast.  A  very  brief  representation,  therefore,  of  some  of 
the  principal  cranial  types  must  here  suffice. 

Blumenbach  has  already  commented  upon  the  number  and  diversity 
of  African  skull-forms.  He  figures  six  African  heads  in  the  Decades, 
all  diftering  from  each  other  in  frontal  development,  prominence 
of  tlie  maxillte,  configui-ation  of  chin,  &c.  This  diversity  of  form 
is  still  better  shown  bv  the  African  heads  contained  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection ;  from  which  series  I  select,  as  the  peculiar  type  of  Africa, 
not  the  highest,  but  a  specimen  of  the  lowest  form  —  that  of  the 
woolly-haired,  prognathous  man,  the  true  Negro  (Fig.  52,  on  next 
page).  In  doing  so,  I  but  follow  the  example  of  Lawrence,  and  the 
advice  of  Muller,  Zeune,  and  others.     That  the  head  here  figured 

2*^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Acailemy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  held  October  16th, 
1855,  "  Mr.  Cassin  announced,  that  M.  Duchaillu  was  about  to  return  to  Western  Africa,  for 
the  purpose,  exclusively,  of  geographical  exploration,  and  the  collection  of  objects  of  Natural 
History.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure,  for  the  cabinet  of  this  Society,  the 
collections  of  Birds  especially,  and  also  of  some  other  objects.  Mr.  Cassin  explained  the 
general  design  of  the  Expedition,  which  was  to  pass  from  Cape  Lopez,  1°  S.  latitude, 
towards  the  supposed  source  of  the  Congo  River,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  to  reach 
its  source.  Mr.  Duchaillu  has  already  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  Africa  than  any  other  white  man.  The  coast  is  unknown  farther  inland  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  except  to  slavers,  there  having  been  no  exploration  of  that 
part  of  Africa.  M.  Duchaillu  had  been  on  the  Rivers  Monnda  and  Mouni,  had  traced  the 
latter  to  its  source,  and  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  high  mountains,  probably  a  con- 
tinuation or  spur  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  much  further  south  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
published  maps.  Another  fact  ascertained  by  him,  is  the  existence  of  a  very  populous 
nation,  of  marked  Negro  character,  known  as  the  Powein  Nation,  which  he  estimates  at 
from  five  to  seven  millions.  Their  country  extends  across  from  the  sources  of  the  Moonda, 
probably  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  nation  is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Bruce,  as 
occasionally  descending  the  Nile.  It  is  a  warlike  and  cannibal  nation,  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, not  wandering,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  .\shantees  and  Dahomeys.  It  dis- 
plays the  highest  degree  of  civilization  yet  observed  among  the  true  Negroes,  presenting 
an  analogy  to  the  Feojees,  among  the  Oceanic  nations.  M.  Duchaillu  possesses  peculiar 
advantages  as  an  explorer.  He  has  lived  long  in  the  country,  is  entirely  acclimated,  speaks 
well  two  of  the  langmiges.  and  understands  thoroughly  the  Negro  character.  He  proposes 
to  proceed  merely  with  convoys  of  natives  from  each  ti-ibe  succesMvely  to  the  next." 
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(No.   983  of   the    Collection)   is  Fi? 

neither  an  unusual  nor  exairge- 
rated  form,  is  rendered  evident 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Creole 
Negro  given  in  the  tirst  volume  of 
Pkicharp's  laborious  Researches 
into  the  Physical  Ilistory  of  Man- 
kind, with  the  drawings  of  Saxdi- 
F0KT,="and  CAMrEii,"'''orwith  the 
skull  represented  on  Plate  ^^I^. 
of  Lawrence's  Lectures.  Indeed, 
this  latter  drawing  presents  a  more  degraded  form  tlian  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  general  typical  resemblance,  however,  is  so 
great,  that  I  transcribe,  without  hesitation  and  for  self-evident  rea- 
sons, the  following  descri})tion  by  Lawuence  : 


Nkubo. 


••  The  front  of  tho  head,  including  the  forehead  and  face,  is  compressed  laterally,  and 
considerably  elongated  towards  the  front ;  hence  the  length  of  the  whole  skull,  from  the 
teeth  to  the  occiput,  is  considerable.  It  forms,  in  this  respect,  the  strongest  contrast  to 
that  globular  shape  which  some  of  the  Caucasian  races  present,  and  which  is  very  remark- 
able in  the  Turk.  —  The  capacity  of  tho  cranium  is  reduced,  particularly  in  its  front 
part.  .  .  .  The  face,  on  tho  contrary,  is  enlarged.  The  frontal  bone  is  shorter,  and,  as 
well  as  tho  parietal,  less  excavated  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  European ;  the  temporal 
ridgo  mounts  higher,  and  the  space  which  it  includes  is  much  more  considerable.  The 
front  of  the  skull  seems  compressed  into  a  narrow  keel-like  form  between  the  two  powerful 
temporal  muscles,  which  rise  nearly  to  the  highest  part  of  the  head ;  and  has  a  compressed 
figure,  which  is  not  equally  marked  in  the  entire  head,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
muscles.  Instead  of  the  ample  swell  of  the  forehead  and  vertex,  which  rises  between  and 
completely  surmounts  the  comparatively  weak  temporal  muscles  of  the  European,  we  often 
see  only  a  small  space  left  between  the  two  temporal  ridges  in  the  Ethiopian.  —  The  fora- 
men magnum  is  larger,  and  lies  farther  back  in  the  head;  the  other  openings  for  the 
pa.'ungc  of  the  nerves  are  larger.  —  The  bony  substance  is  denser  and  harder ;  the  sides 
of  the  skull  thicker,  and  the  whole  weight  consequently  more  considerable. — Tho  bony 
apparatus  employed  in  mastication,  and  in  forming  receptacles  for  the  organs  of  sense,  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  advantageously  constructed  for  powerful  effect,  than  in  the 
races  where  more  extensive  use  of  experience  and  reason,  and  greater  civilization,  supply 
the  place  of  animal  strength.  —  If  tho  bones  of  the  face  in  the  Negro  were  taken  as  a  basis, 
and  a  cranium  were  added  to  them  of  the  same  relative  magnitude  which  it  possesses  in  the 
European,  a  receptacle  for  the  brain  would  be  requiied  much  larger  than  in  the  latter  case. 
However,  we  find  it  considerably  smaller.  Thus  the  intellectual  part  is  lessened,  the  ani- 
mal organs  are  enlarged :  proportions  are  produced  just  opposite  to  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Grecian  ideal  model.  .  .  .  The  narrow,  low,  and  slanting  forehead,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  jaws  into  a  kind  of  muzzle,  give  to  this  head  an  animal  character,  which  cannot 
eRcape  tba  most  cursory  examination.  ...  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  on  a  vertical 


>"  .Museum  Acad.  Lugd.  Batav.,  t.  1,  tab.  3. 

"*  Uissertat  sur  les  Variolas  Naturelles,  &c.,  fab.  I.,  fig.  3.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  a 
Dumber  of  human  crania  and  cast.s,  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Harlan's  Collection,  have 
been  presented  to  tho  Academy,  by  Mr.  Harlan.  Among  these,  is  the  cast  of  a  Mozambique 
ekoll,  closely  resembling  the  heads  above  alluded  to. 
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antero-postcrior  section  of  the  head,  the  area  of  the  face  will  be  more  considerable  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  cranium,  in  such  a  skull,  than  in  the  fine  European  forms.  —  The 
larger  and  stronger  jaws  require  more  powerful  muscles.  The  temporal  fossa  is  much 
larger;  the  ridge  which  bounds  it  rises  higher  on  the  skull,  and  is  more  strongly  marked, 
than  In  the  European.  The  thickness  of  the  muscular  mass  may  be  estimated  from  the 
bony  arch,  within  which  it  descends  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  zygoma  is  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  capacious  in  the  Negro;  the  cheek-bones  project  remarkably,  and  are  very 
strong,  broad,  and  thick:  hence  they  afford  space  for  the  attachment  of  powerful  mas- 
seters.  ■ — ■  The  orbits,  and  particularly  their  external  apertures,  are  capacious.  —  Both 
entrances  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  the  cavity  itself  considerably  more  capacious,  the 
plates  and  windings  of  the  ethmoid  bone  more  complicated,  the  cribriform  lamella  more 
extensive,  than  in  the  European.  The  ossa  nasi  are  flat  and  short,  instead  of  forming  the 
bridge-like  convexity  which  we  see  in  the  European.  They  run  together  above  into  an 
acute  angle,  which  makes  them  considerably  resemble  the  single  triangular  nasal  bone 
of  the  monkey.  .  .  .  The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remarkably  prolonged  in  front ;  its  alveo- 
lar portion  and  the  included  incisor  teeth  are  oblique,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  as  in 
the  European.  Th«  nasal  spine  at  the  entrance  of  the  nose  is  either  inconsiderable,  or 
entirely  deficient.  The  palatine  arch  is  longer  and  more  elliptical.  The  alveolar  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw  stands  forward,  like  that  of  the  upper;  and  this  part  in  both  is  narrow, 
elongated,  and  elliptical.  The  chin,  instead  of  projecting  equally  with  the  teeth,  as  it 
does  in  the  European,  recedes  considerably  like  that  of  the  monkey.  —  The  characters 
of  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  observed  in  the  genuine  Negro  tribes,  may  be  thus  summed 
up:  1.  Narrow  and  depressed  forehead;  the  entire  cranium  contracted  anteriorly:  the 
cavity  less,  both  in  its  circumference  and  transverse  measurements.  2.  Occipital  foramen 
and  condyles  placed  farther  back.  3.  Large  space  for  the  temporal  muscles.  4.  Great 
development  of  the  face.  5.  Prominence  of  the  jaws  altogether,  and  particularly  of  their 
alveolar  margins  and  teeth ;  consequent  obliquity  of  the  facial  line.  6.  Superior  incisors 
slanting.  7.  Chin  receding.  8.  Very  large  and  strong  zygomatic  arch  projecting  towards 
the  front.  9.  Large  nasal  cavitj'.  10.  Small  and  flattened  ossa  nasi,  sometimes  consoli- 
dated, and  running  into  a  point  above.  — In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  Negro 
structure  approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of  the  Monkey.  It  not  only  diS'ers  from  the 
Caucasian  model,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  two  respects ;  the  intellectual  characters 
are  reduced,  the  animal  features  enlarged,  and  exaggerated.  In  such  a  skull  as  that  repre- 
sented in  the  eighth  plate,  which,  indeed,  has  been  particulars^/  selected,  because  it  is  strongly 
characterized,  no  person,  however  little  conversant  with  natural  history  or  physiology,  could 
fail  to  recognize  a  decided  approach  to  the  animal  form.  This  inferiority  of  organization 
is  attended  with  corresponding  inferiority  of  faculties ;  which  may  be  proved,  not  so  much 
by  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  degraded  by  slavery,  as  by  every  fact  in  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Africa."  '*' 

Thus  much  for  the  cranial  physique  of  the  genuine  tropical  N'egro. 
The  tribes  of  "Western  Africa  present  us  with  higher  forms  of  the 
skull,  and  less  degraded  physical  and  intellectual  traits.  These 
tribes,  divided  by  a  recent  writer  and  zealous  missionaiy,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Wilson,  into  the  Senegambians,  and  the  JSTorthern  and  Southern 
Guineans,^'  for  the  most  part  dwell  in  small  isolated  communities, 
each  composed  of  a  few  villages,  and  having  an  aggregate  population 
varying  from  two  to  thirty  thousand.    Even  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee 

««  Op.  cit.,  pp.  242,  3,  4-6. 

**'  Ethnographic  View  of  Western  Africa. 
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and  Dahomey,  the  largest  political  organizations  of  "Western  Africa. 
are  not  superior  in  population  and  extent  of  territory  to  some  of  the 
smaller  Kuropean  kingdoms.  According  to  Wilson,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  have  lixed  habitations,  cultivate  the  soil,  have  herds 
of  domestic  animals,  and  have  made  very  considerable  progress  in 
most  of  the  mechanic  arts.  That  the  varions  tribes  difl'er  remarkably 
from  each  other  in  physiognomical  characters,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  condensed  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  families. 

The  Mandingoes,  a  commercial  people  occupying  the  country  in 
which  the  Niger  takes  its  rise,  extending  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Bambouk,  Bambara,  and  Wuli,  and,  in  smaller  or  larger  groups,  cover- 
ing all  the  country  from  Jalakonda  to  the  sea-coast,  arc  described  by 
Wilson  as  "  men  of  tall  stature,  slender,  but  well-proportioned,  black 
complexion,  and  woolly  hair,  but  with  much  more  regular  features 
than  belong  to  the  true  Negro."  According  to  Golpberry,  thej- 
resemble  more  the  blacks  of  India,  than  those  of  Africa.-"^  "  The 
appearance  of  the  Mandingoes,"  says  Major  Laing,  "  is  engaging ; 
their  features  are  regular  and  open  ;  their  persons  well-formed  and 
comely,  avcrairing  a  height  rather  above  the  common." 

The  Fulahs  inhabit  Fuladu,  north-west  of  Manding,  the  region 
between  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  and  the  three  large 
Senegambian  provinces,  Futa-Torro,  Futa-Bondu,  and  Futa-Jallon, 
extending  also  towards  the  heart  of  Soudan.  The  origin  and  purity 
of  this  peculiar  people  have  been  much  discussed.  Linguistically 
and  physically,  they  are  distinct  from  the  surrounding  tribes  over 
whom  they  rule.  They  deny  their  Negro  origin,  and  consider  them- 
eelves  a  mixed  race.  However,  "  their  physical  type  of  character  is 
too  permanent,  and  of  too  long  standing,  to  admit  of  the  idea  of  an 
intermixture.  In  all  mixed  races,  there  is  a  strong  and  constant 
tendency  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  types,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  a  mixed  breed  that  has  held  an  intermediate  character  for 
any  considerable  time,  especially  when  it  has  been  entirely  cut  oft" 
from  the  sources  whence  it  derived  its  being.  But  the  Fulahs  are 
now,  in  all  their  physical  characteristics,  just  what  they  have  been 
for  many  centuries.  And  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  their  com- 
plexion, and  other  physical  traits,  entitle  them  to  as  distinct  and 
independent  a  national  character  as  either  the  Arab  or  Negro,  from 
the  union  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  received  their 
origin."'"  GoLDBERRY  informs  us  that  the  color  of  their  skin  is  a 
kind  of  reddish  black ;  their  countenances  are  regular,  and  their 
hair  is  longer,  and  not  so  woolly,  as  that  of  the  common  Negroes  ; 

"»  Travels  in  Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  74.  ">  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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their  language  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  nations  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded  —  it  is  more  elegant  and  sonorous.'"-^ 
MoLLiEN,  relying  upon  traditions  extant  about  the  Senegal,  thinks 
that  the  Fulahs  migrated  along  with  the  Jalofs  from  North  Africa, 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Moors."  ^-  D'Eichthal  assigns 
them  a  Malayan  origin  ;^^  but  the  inquiries  of  Hodgson  negative 
this  opinion.^  The  Jalofs,  a  compact  and  limited  people,  occupying 
all  the  maritime  districts  of  Senegambia,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of 
the  interior,  number  one  million  souls,  who  are  distributed  into  four 
sections,  —  those  of  Cayor,  Sin,  Salem,  and  Brenk.  They  are  the 
most  northern,  as  well  as  the  most  comely,  of  all  the  west-coast 
Xegroes,  and,  according  to  Goldberrt,  are  robust  and  well-made; 
their  features  are  regular ;  their  color  a  deep  and  transparent  black ; 
hair  crisped  and  woolly ;  nose  rather  round ;  lips  thick.^  The  Vai 
family,  comprising  the  Timanis,  Bulloms,  Dej-s,  Condoes,  Golahs, 
and  Mendas,  is  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Xorth  Guinea.  They 
•'  are  very  black,  of  slender  frames,  but  with  large  and  well-formed 
heads,  and  of  a  decidedly  intellectual  cast  of  countenance."  The 
Manou,  or  Ki'oo  family,  comprises  the  Bassas,  Fish,  Ea-oo  proper, 
Sestos,  Grebo,  Drewin,  and  St.  Andrew's  people,  tribes  occupying 
the  Liberian  coast,  between  the  Bassa  and  St.  Andrew's  rivers. 
"  The  person  of  the  Kruman  is  large,  square-built,  and  remarkably 
erect.  He  has  an  open  and  manly  countenance,  and  his  gait  is 
impressively  dignified  and  independent.  His  head,  however,  is 
small  and  peaked,  and  is  not  indicative  of  high  intellectual  capa- 
city." The  Quaquas,  with  dark  complexions,  and  vei'y  large,  round 
heads ;  the  Ashantees,  of  the  Inta  or  Amina  family,  presenting 
more  decided  Xegro  characteristics  tliaii  the  other  tribes  of  this 
region ;  the  Dahomey  family  ;  and  finally,  the  Benin  tribes,  a  very 
black  race  of  savages,  inhabiting  the  country  between  Lagos  and 
the  Kamerun  Mountains,  complete  our  rapid  glance  at  the  people 
of  Northern  Guinea. 

The  above-mentioned  families  are  represented  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection,  by  skulls  of  the  Mina,  Dey,  Grebo,  Bassa,  Golah,  Pessah, 
Kroo,  and  Eboe  tribes. 

The  Golah  skiiU  (No.  1093),  is  remarkable  for  its  massiveness  and 
density.     The  calvaria  is  well-formed,  expanding  from  the  frontal 

2M  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  72.  »>  Voyages  en  Afrique,  t.  I.  et  11. 

2S!  Histoire  et  Origine  des  Foulahs  ou  Fellans.  Par  Gustave  d'Eichthal  —  in  JU-moires 
cie  la  Soci(;tc  Ethuologique,  t,  I. 

253  Notes  ou  Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  and  Soudan.  By  Wm,  B.  Hodgson.  New 
York,  1814. 

25*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  74-75. 
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region  back  towurds  the  occiput,  whicli  is  flat  and  sliclving.  The 
two  halves  of  the  os  frontis  form  a  double  iuclined  plane,  whose 
tiumiiiit  coincides  with  the  saijittal  suture.  The  basis  cranii  is  full 
and  round,  and  the  mastoid  processes  large ;  nasal  bones  flat,  and 
falling  in  below  the  glabella;  orbits  large,  and  widely  separated; 
malar  bones  laterally  prominent.  This  latter  feature,  in  conjunction 
with  the  double  inclination  of  the  os  frontis,  gives  to  the  head  a 
pyramidal  form.  The  superior  maxilla  is  distinctly  everted  at  the 
alveolar  margin.  Another  head  of  the  same  tribe  is  longer  and 
n;uTower,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  flatness  of  the  malar  bones,  has 
less  of  the  pyramidal  form.  —  The  calvaria  of  a  Pessah  skull  (No. 
1095)  is  oblong  in  figure;  the  forehead  flat,  and  receding;  super- 
ciliary ridges  ponderous;  malar  bones  large  and  flat;  upper  jaw 
everted ;  lower  jaw  retracted,  occiput  protuberant.  In  a  Kroo  head 
(Xo.  1008),  I  find  tlie  forehead  broad  and  high ;  the  calvaria  regu- 
larly arched,  and  having  its  greatest  diameter  between  the  anterior 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  parietalia;  the  occipital  region  flat  and 
shelving  downwards  and  forwards  to  a  small  foramen  magnum; 
mastoid  processes  large ;  face  very  broad ;  malar  bones  shelving 
slightly  like  those  of  the  Eskimo ;  inter-orbital  space  very  large ; 
upper  jaw  slightly  everted  ;  teeth  rather  small,  and  vertical ;  zygo- 
matic fossae  deep.  In  another  Kroo  skull,  the  vertex  is  flat,  the 
forehead  rccedent,  and  the  jaws  more  prognathous.  The  calvaria 
of  a  Dey  skull  is  narrow  in  front  and  broad  posteriorly,  with  a  flat 
vertex;  face  small,  regular,  and  compact,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
projection  of  the  superior  alveolus,  might  be  considered  as  almost 
European.  The  skull  of  an  Eboe  (No.  1102),  presents  characters 
similar  to  those  just  detailed.  It  does  not  coincide  with  the  physical 
descriptions  of  these  people  recorded  by  Oldfield  in  the  London 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (October,  1835),  and  by  Edwards  in  his 
Hiifory  of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great 
obli(piity  of  the  orbital  opening,  and  the  unusual  smalluess  of  the 
mastoid  processes. 

Between  North  and  South  Guinea,  the  Kanienin  ^fountains 
appear  to  form  a  natural  ethnographic  line  of  division,  rising  as 
they  do  some  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  pre- 
senting upon  their  northern  aspect  the  Old  Kabardian  language, 
and  upon  their  southern,  the  Duali  —  two  dialects  which,  according 
to  Mr.  WiLSOX,  are  as  different  from  each  other,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  words  that  they  have  borrowed  by  frequent  inter-communi- 
cation, as  any  two  dialects  that  might  be  selected  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  coast,  from  the  Kanierun  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  physical  type  pre 
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vails  among  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  the  Gabuu  alone,  Wilson 
distinguishes  at  least  iive  very  marked  t3-pes.  "1.  There  is  the 
Jewish  type,  where  the  profile  is  strikingly  Jewish,  the  complexion 
either  a  pale  or  reddi^^h  brown,  the  head  well-formed,  figure  sleiider, 
but  well-formed,  and  the  hair  nearly  as  woollj'  as  that  of  the  pure 
!N'egro.  2.  There  is  another,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  Fulah 
type,  where  the  stature  is  of  middle  size,  complexion  a  dark  brown, 
the  face  oval,  and  features  regular,  the  hair  in  some  cases  crisp  or 
woolly,  and  in  others  soft  and  even  silky.  3.  The  Kaffir  type,  where 
the  frame  is  large  and  slj-oug,  the  complexion  a  reddish-brown,  the 
lips  thick,  but  not  turned  out,  the  nose  somewhat  dilated,  but  not 
flat  like  the  ]S"egro,  the  hands  and  feet  well-formed,  but  the  hair  is 
crisp  or  woolly.  4.  A  type  corresponding  to  the  description  given 
of  the  Kamerun  and  Corisco  men,  and  in  some  cases  showing  a 
decided  approximation  to  the  features  of  the  Somaulis,  represented 
in'Prichard's  work  on  the  physical  history  of  Man.  5.  Wliat  may 
be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  true  Negro  type,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  that  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Toko,  whose  likeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bay-Star, 
for  1847.  But  even  this  shows  a  much  better  formed  head,  and  a 
more  intelligent  countenance,  than  belongs  to  the  pure  Negro." ^^ 

In  a  Benguella  sknll  in  the  Collection  (No.  421),  the  forehead  is 
broad  and  capacious,  the  calvarial  arch  full  and  regular,  the  posterior 
region  appears  elongated  in  consequence  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  a  large  Wormian  piece  and  the  occiput  proper ;  face  regu- 
lar, superior  maxillfe  prognathous.  A  Mozambique  skull  (No.  423), 
resembles  in  form  that  of  the  Benguella  and  Kroos.  In  another 
Mozambique  head  (No.  1245),  however,  the  forehead  is  nan-ower 
and  higher.  A  cast  of  a  Mozambique  skull,  recently  added  to  the 
Collection,  presents  an  exceedingly  low  and  degraded  form.  Three 
Hottentot  heads  are  long,  compressed  anteriorly ;  foreheads  low ;  the 
whole  face  small  and  prognathous,  the  slope,  from  the  glabella  to 
the  upper  alveolus,  being  continuous ;  the  occipital  region  protube- 
rant. Only  one  of  these  heads  approximates  the  pyramidal  form. 
Two  Kaflir  skulls  ai'e  characterized  by  high,  peaked  foreheads ;  the 
sagittal  suture  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge,  and  the  calvaria  pyra- 
midal in  form.  Two  Hova  skulls  have  the  base  long  and  narrow, 
the  vertex  flat,  the  orbits  narrow  and  high,  and  the  superior  maxillae 
prominent. 

The  reader  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  difterent  cranial  forms  of 
Africa,  by  glancing  at  the  annexed  cuts  (Figs.  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58), 

»5  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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takon  from  the  works  of  Mouton,  Prichard,  and  Martin,  and 
representing  a  few  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  conformatious 
of  the  skull.  , 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


AsUAMIkE. 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  66. 


BUSUHAN. 


Mozambique. 


Fig.  57. 


Cbeole  N'eobo. 


Mummied  Negress. 


Passing  from  Africa  to  America  by  the  way  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
we  encounter  a  peculiar  type  or  form  of  skull  —  that  of  the  ancient 
Guanches,  who  inhabited  these  Isles  before  they  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  59,  on  next  page,) 
shows  that  this  type  is  neither  African  nor  American,  but  ajjpertains 
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Gdanche. 


rather  to  the  "Caucasian"  family,  as  sug- 
gested by  CuviER,  in  his  observations  upon 
the  Venus  Hottentotte.'^  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  a  Guanche  skull  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection. 

Through  Crania  Americana,  it  has  long 
been  known  to  the  scientific  world  that  a 
remarkable  sameness  of  osteological  cha- 
racter pervades  all  the  American  tiibes 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  It 
is  equally  well  known,  that  the  researches  of  Humboldt  and  Gallatin 
have  demonstrated  a  conformity  not  less  remarkable  in  the  language 
and  artistic  tendencies  of  these  numerous  and  widely-scattered  abo- 
rigines. Dr.  Morton  divides  the  American  race  into  two  great 
families  —  the  Toltecan,  possessing  a  very  ancient  demi-civilization, 
and  the  Barbarous  tribes.  The  latter,  he  sub-divides  into  the  Appa- 
lachian, Brazilian,  Patagonian,  and  Fuegian  branches.  The  Appa- 
lachians are  characterized  by  a  rounded  head ;  large,  salient,  and 
aquiline  nose ;  dark-brown  and  very  slightly  oblique  eyes ;  large 
and  straight  mouth,  with  nearly  vertical  teeth;  the  whole  face 
triangular.  The  physical  traits  of  the  Brazilian  group  difffer  but 
little  from  those  of  the  Appalachian.  A  larger  and  more  expanded 
nose,  and  larger  mouths  and  lips,  seem  to  constitute  the  only  dif- 
ference. Tall  statures,  fine  forms,  and  indomitable  courage  distin- 
guish the  Patagonian  group.  The  Fuegians  have  large  heads,  broad 
faces,  small  eyes,  clumsy  bodies,  large  chests,  and  ill-shaped  legs. 

As  the  cranial  type  or  standard  representative  of  these  American 
Barbaroi,  I  have  selected  the  head  of  a  Cotonay,  or  Black-foot  chie^ 

named  the  "Bloody  Hand"  (Fig.  60). 
It  is  from  the  upper  Missouri,  and 
was  presented  by  J.  J.  Audubon, 
Esq.  (Ko.  1227  of  the  Collection). 
The  following  extract  fi-om  the  Crania 
Americana  will  serve  to  give  the  rea- 
der a  general  idea  of  the  cranial  pecu- 
liarities of  the  American  type,  while 
a  comparison  with  the  subjoined  fig- 
ures will  show  how  extensively  this 
type  has  been  distributed  over  our 
continent. 

"  After  examining  a  great  number  of  skulls,  I  find  that  the  nations 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  together  with  the  cognate  tribes, 

^^  M£moires  du  Museum  il'Histoire  uatui-elle,  t.  iii. 


Fi".  60. 


Cotonay. 
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have  the  head  more  elongated  than  aity  other  Americans.  Thin 
remark  api>lii's  osiiocially  to  the  great  Lonape  stock,  the  Iroquois, 
and  tlic  t'lierokecs.  To  the  west  of  tlie  Missi.Ksippi,  we  again  meet 
with  the  elongated  head  in  the  Mandans,  Ricaras,  Assinaboins,  and 
some  other  tribes.  Yet  even  in  these  instances,  the  characteristic 
truncation  of  the  occijmt  is  more  or  less  obvious,  while  many  nations 
east  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  liave  the  rounded  head  so  characteristic 
of  the  race,  as  the  Osages,  Ottoes,  Missouris,  Dacotas,  and  numerous 
others.  The  same  conformation  is  common  in  Florida ;  but  some 
of  these  nations  are  evidently  of  the  Toltecan  family,  as  botli  their 
characters  and  traditions  testify.  The  head  of  the  Charibs,  as  well 
of  the  Antilles  as  of  Terra  Firma,  are  also  naturally  rounded ;  and 
we  trsft-e  this  character,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  for  exami- 
nation, through  the  nations  east  of  the  Andes,  the  Patagonians  and 
the  tribes  of  Chili.  In  fiict,  the  flatness  of  the  occipital  jwrt ion  of  the 
cranium  will  probably  be  found  to  characterize  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  individuals  in  every  existing  tribe,  from  Terra  del  Fuego 
to  the  Canadas.^'  If  these  skulls  be  viewed  from  behind,  we  observe 
the*  occipital  outline  to  be  moderately  curved  outwards,  wide  at  the 

*'  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  nnabnted  energy  and  zeal  which  the  Professor  of  Ilistory 
and  English  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto  (already,  as  we  have  seen,  celebrated 
for  his  archteological  and  ethiii^l' (lical  researches  in  Scotland),  still  bestows  upon  his 
favorite  study,  in  his  new  Canadian  home.  In  a  recent  No.  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Indualry,  Scitnee,  and  Art  fXnveniber,  18.">fi),  of  which  ho  is  the  editorial  head,  the  reader 
will  find,  from  his  pen,  an  interesting  account  of  the  Discovery  of  Indian  Rcma'ns  in  Canada 
Wtil.  From  this  article  I  select  the  following  paragraph,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject-matter presented  in  the  text  above:  "No  indications,"  says  Prof.  W.,  "have  yet  been 
noticed  of  a  race  in  Canada  corresponding  to  the  Brachy-cephalic  or  square-headed  mound- 
builders  of  the  Mississippi,  although  such  an  approximation  to  that  type  undoubtedly 
prevails  throughout  this  continent  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  bear  out  the  conchisions 
of  Dr.  Morton,  that  a  conformity  of  organization  is  obvious  in  the  osteological  structure 
of  the  whole  American  population,  extending  from  the  southern  Fuegians,  to  the  Indians 
skirting  the  Arctic  Esquimaux.  But  such  an  approximation  —  and  it  is  unquestionably  no 
more  —  still  leaves  open  many  important  questions  relative  to  the  area  and  race  of  the 
ancient  mound-builders.  On  our  northern  shores  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  crania  of  the 
more  recent  brachy-cephalic  type  have  unquestionably  been  repeatedly  found  in  compara- 
tively modem  native  graves.  Such,  however,  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The 
prevailing  type,  so  far  as  my  present  experience  extends,  presents  a  very  marked  predomi- 
nance of  the  longitudinal  over  the  parietal  and  vertical  diameter;  while,  even  in  the 
exceptional  cases,  the  brachy-cephalic  characteristics  fall  far  short  of  those  so  markedly 
distingnishing  the  ancient  crania,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  some  observers  have 
affirmed  them  to  exhibit.  In  point  of  archseological  evidence  of  ancient  occupation,  more- 
over, our  northern  sepulchral  disclosures  have  hitherto  revealed  little  that  is  calculated  to 
add  to  our  definite  knowledge  of  the  past,  although  the  traces  of  ancient  metnllurgic  arts 
suggest  the  probability  of  such  evidence  being  found.  The  discovery  of  distinct  proofs 
of  the  ancient  extension  of  the  race  of  the  mound-builders  into  these  northern  and  eastern 
regions,  would  furnish  an  addition  of  no  slight  importance  to  our  materials  for  the  primeval 
history  of  the  Great  Lake  districts  embracing  Canada  West." 
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occipital  protuberances,  and  full  from  those  points  to  the  opening 
of  the  ear.  From  the  parietal  protuberances  there  is  a  slightly 
curved  slope  to  the  vertex,  producing  a  conical,  or  rather  a  wedge- 
shaped  outline.  Humboldt  has  remarked,  that  '  there  is  no  race  on 
the  globe  iu  which  the  frontal  bone  is  so  much  pressed  backwards, 
and  in  which  the  forehead  is  so  small.' ^  It  must  be  obsei-ved,  how- 
ever, that  the  lowness  of  the  forehead  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  its  breadth,  which  is  generally  considerable.  The  flat 
forehead  was  esteemed  beautiful  among  a  vast  number  of  tribes ; 
and  this  fancy  has  been  the  principal  incentive  to  the  moulding 
of  the  head  by  art.  Although  the  orbital  cavities  are  large,  the 
eyes  themselves  are  smaller  than  in  Europeans ;  and  Fresier  asserts 
that  the  Puelche  women  he  saw  iu  Chili  were  absolutely  hideoife  from 
the  smallness  of  their  eyes.  The  latter  are  also  deeply  set  or  sunk 
in  the  head ;  an  appearance  which  is  much  increased  by  the  low  and 

prominent  frontal  ridges What  has  been  said  of  the  bony 

orbits  obtains  with  surprising  uniformity ;  thus  the  superior  mai-gin 
is  but  slightly  curved,  while  the  inferior  may  be  compared  to  an 
inverted  arch.  The  lateral  margins  form  curves  rather  mediate 
between  the  other  two.  This  fact  is  the  more  interesting  on  account 
of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  oblong  orbit  and  parallel  margins 
observable  in  the  Malay.  The  latter  conformation,  however,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  American,  but  chiefly  in  those  skulls  which 
have  been  altered  by  pressure  to  the  frontal  bone.  —  The  nose  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  strongest  and  most  uniform  features  of  the  Indian 
countenance ;  it  mostly  presents  the  decidedly  arched  form,  without 
being  sti'ictly  aquiline,  and  still  more  rarely  flat.  —  The  nasal  cavities 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  nose  itself;  and 
the  remarkable  acuteness  of  smell  possessed  by 
the  American  Indian  has  been  attributed  to  the 
great  expansion  of  the  olfactory  membrane. 
But  the  perfection  of  this  sense,  like  that  of 
hearing  among  the  same  people,  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  its  constant  and  as- 
siduous cultivation.  The  cheek-bones  are  large 
and  prominent,  and  incline  rapidly  towards  the 
lower  jaw,  giving  the  face  an  angular  conforma- 
tion. The  upper  jaw  is  often  elongated,  and 
Head  of  tii.c  famnus  Sac  much  inclined  outwards,  but  the  teeth  are  for 
" 'V  ^'^'^^  *^''  the  most  part  vertical.  The  lower  jaw  is  broad 
and  ponderous,  and  truncated  in  front.  The  teeth  are  also  very- 
large,  and  seldom  decayed ;  for  among  the  many  that  remain  in  the 
skulls  in  my  possession,  very  few  present  any  marks  of  disease, 

»«  Monuments,  t.  I.,  p.  158. 
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although  they  are  often  much  worn  down  by  attrition  iu  the  masti- 
cation of  hard  suhstanecs." 

The  Peruvian  skull  "  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size,  and  also, 
aa  just  obsen'ed,  for  its  quadrangular  form.  The  occiput  is  greatly 
compressed,  sometimes  absolutely  vertical ;  the  sides  are  swelled 
out,  and  the  forehead  is  somewhat  elevated,  but  very  retreating. 
The  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  derived  from  the  measure- 
ment of  many  specimens  of  the  pure  Inca  race,  shows  a  singularly 
small  cerebral  mass  for  an  intelligent  and  civilized  people.  These 
heads  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  smallness,  but  also  for  their 
irregularity ;  for  in  the  whole  series  in  my  possession,  there  is  but 
one  tliat  can  be  called  symmetrical.  This  irregularity  chiefly  con- 
sists in  the  greater  projection  of  the  occiput  to  one  side  than'  the 
other,  showing  in  some  instances  a  surprising  degree  of  deformity. 
As  tliis  condition  is  as  often  obser\'cd  on  one  side  as  the  other,  it  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  intentional  application  of  mechanical 
force  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  common  to  the  whole 
American  race,  and  is  sometimes  no  doubt  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  child  is  placed  in  the  cradle." 

From  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Morton 
considered  the  asymmetry  of  the  Peruvian  head  to  bo  congenital. 
In  a  subsequent  essay  he  concluded  that  this  deformity  was  the 
result  of  pressure  artificially  applied.^  According  to  Riveko  and 
TscncDi,  this  deformity  can  be  demonstrated  upon  the  mummied 
foetus.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  natural  form  of  a 
primeval  race.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lukd,  of  Copenhagen,  addressed  to  the  His- 
torical and  Geographical  Society  of  Brazil,  concerning  some  organic 
remains  discovered  iu  the  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil. 

"We  know,"  snys  he,  "that  the  hunofin  figures  found  sculptured  in  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Mexico  represent,  for  the  greater  part,  a  singular  conformation  of  head,  — being 
entirely  without  forehead  —  the  cranium  retreating  backwards  immediately  above  the  super- 
ciliary arch.  This  anomaly,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  an  artificial  disfiguration  of  the 
bead,  or  the  taste  of  the  ariist,  now  admits  a  more  natural  explanation ;  it  being  now  proved, 
by  these  authentic  documents,  that  there  really  existed  on  this  continent  a  race  exhibiting 
this  anomalous  conformation.""" 

Many  curious  facts  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  show- 
ing that  not  a  few  of  the  artificial  deformations  of  the  head  witnessed 
in  certain  races  of  men,  are  in  reality  imitations  of  once  natural  types. 

"We  know,"  says  Amedke  Tuierbt,  "that  the  Huns  used  artificial  means  for  giving 
Mongolian  physiognomy  to  their  children;    they  flattened  the  noso  with  firmly-strained 

*•  Ethnography  and  Archaeology  of  the  American  Aborigines.  Silliman's  Journal, 
November,  1846. 

"»  This  letter  was  translated  by  Lieut.  Strain,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  synopsis  of  it  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Philada.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  February,  1844. 
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linen  ribbons,  and  pressed  the  head  to  make  the  cheek-bones  projecting.  'What  could  be 
the  reasonable  cause  of  this  barbarous  custom,  if  not  the  effort  to  approach  a  form,  which, 
among  the  Huns,  was  held  in  greater  regard  —  in  a  word,  the  aristocratic  race?  The  pur- 
pose quoted  by  the  Roman  authors,  to  get  the  helmet  better  fixed  on  the  head,  is  scarcely 
credible.  It  seems  more  probable,  that  when  the  Mongols  were  masters  of  the  Huns,  the 
Mongolian  physiognomy  was  the  prize  attached  to  aristocr.atic  distinctions;  they  conse- 
quently tried  to  approach  this  form,  and  considered  it  an  honor  thus  to  deform  themselves, 
in  order  to  resemble  the  reigning  nation.  This  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  those  unnatural 
deformations  which  historical  writers  so  particularly  describe."  ^' 

This  opinion  is  also  entertained  by  Profs.  Eetzius^^  and  Esch- 
RiCHT.^'^  Zeune  thus  expresses  his  views  upon  this  interesting 
subject : 

"Though  some  naturalists  presume  that  the  flatness  of  the  Huanca  skull  and  the  height 
of  thfi  Natchez  skull  are  produced  by  artificial  pressure  when  young,  yet  Camper  contends 
against  this  idea,  on  page  37  of  his  '  Natural  Difi'erence  in  Faces,'  translated  by  Sommerino, 
as  does  also  Catlin  in  his  'North  American  Indians,'  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  there 
did  not  already  exist  a  disposition  to  these  forms  in  nature,  the  different  nations  could 
never  have  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  it  to  extremes." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  H.  B.  JIcClel- 
LAN,  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  Indian  Agent,  dated  Fort  Vancouver,  Ore- 
gon, December  17, 1855,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  this  connection : 

"  Let  me  point  out  to  you  one  thing  to  be  noted  as  regards  skulls  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  an  article  in  Schoolcraft's  book.  I  forget  by 
whom.  Among  ten  figures  given,  are  Chinook  skulls  unfiattened.  Skulls  from  the  region 
where  that  practice  prevails,  which  are  in  the  natural  state,  are  those  of  slaves,  and  though 
possibly  born  among  the  Chinooks,  or  other  adjacent  tribes,  are  of  alien  races.  The  cha- 
racteristics must  not  be  assumed  therefore  from  these.  The  practice  prevails,  generally, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Dalles,  about  180  miles,  and  from  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  on  the  north  to  Coos  Bay,  between  the  i'2d  and  43d  parallel  south.  Northward  of  the 
Straits  it  diminishes  gradually  to  a  mere  slight  compression,  finally  confined  to  women,  and 
abandoned  entirely  north  of  Milbank  Sound.  So  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  it  dies  out 
in  like  manner.  Slaves  are  usually  brought  from  the  south  —  I  should  rather  say  were,  for 
the  foreign  slave  trade  has  ceased,  though  not  the  domestic  (I  am  not  talking  of  home  poli- 
tics) —  and  the  Klamath  and  Shaste  tribes  of  California  probably  furnished  many  for  this 
country,  while  captives  from  here  were  taken  still  north,  and  from  Puget's  Sound  as  far  as 
the  Russian  possessions.  The  children  of  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  flatten  the  skull,  and 
therefore  these  round  heads  indicate,  not  the  liberty-loving  Puritan  of  the  west,  but  the 
serf.  I  mention  this,  because  in  minute  comparisons  it  is  proper  to  take  all  precautions  to 
insure  genuineness.  Skulls  taken  from  large  cemeteries,  or  from  sepulchres  of  whatever 
form  erected  with  care,  may  be  deemed  authentic,  saving  always  the  chance  of  intermar- 
riage with  distinct  tribes,  which  is  usual,  because  the  bodies  of  slaves  are  left  neglected  in 
the  woods ;  the  Chinooks,  for  instance,  preferring  to  buy  wives  from  the  Chihalis  or  Cowlitz, 
tribes  of  Sehlish  origin.     If  I  get  time  to  finish  my  general  report  this  winter,  you  will  find 

^  Quoted  by  Prof.  Retzius  from  Burckhardt's  German  translation  of  Thierry's  work, 
"  Attila  Schilderungen  aus  der  Geschichte  des  fiinften  Jabrhunderts,  Leipzig,  1852."  See  a 
paper  "On  artificially  formed  Skulls  from  the  Ancient  World,"  by  Prof.  Retzius,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  Philada.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  for  September,  1855. 

28«  Phr^nologien  bedomd  friln  en  Anatomisk  stilndpunkt.     Af  Prof.  A  Retzius. 

-^  .\ngnaende  Botydningen  af  Hjerueskallens  og  hele  Hovedets  Formforskjellighed. 
(Skand.  Naturf.  SiiUsk.  Fordhandl.) 
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fiirtlier  details,  snppoBing  always  you  are  not  tired  of  these.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
an  authenticated  skull  of  a  white  half-breed.  These  also  arc  never  flattened,  the  pride 
of  intercourse  in  the  mother  preserving  to  the  child  the  attributes  of  the  superior  race."  ^^ 

Pigs.  62,  63,  64,  and  65,  following,  represent,  respectively,  the 
head  of  a  Creek  chief,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile ;  the 
skull  of  a  Sioux  or  Dacota  warrior  (No.  605) ;  the  skull  of  a  Seminole 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


Skjukoie  Waebiok. 
Fig.  66. 


Daoota  Warbiob. 


Fig.  C5. 


Ancient  MonND-BinLDER. 
Fig.  G7. 


^-^ 


PERtmANS. 


**  See  Proceediugs  of  Pbilada.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  March,  1850. 
09. 
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warrior,  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Josephs,  in  June,  1836  (No.  604) ; 
and  the  cranium  of  an  ancient  mound-builder  (No.  1512),  "  found  by 
Dr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Squier,  in  a  mound  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  Ohio, 
and  described  and  iigured  by  them  in  their  Ancient  Monuments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  PI.  XLVn.  and  XLA^IH. 

The  general  form  of  the  Peruvian  skull  is  shown  in  Figs.  66 
and  67  {retro). 

The  cranial  types  of  Oceanica  still  remain  to  be  discussed.  With 
my  limits  already  overswelled,  I  can  but  allude  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner to  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  striking  skull-forms  of  this 
vast  region,  which  has  been  authi'opologically  divided  by  Jacqui- 
NOT^  into  three  great  sections,  viz. :  1.  Australia,  comprehending 
New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diomeu's  Land ;  2.  Polynesia, 
embracing  Micronesia  and  Melanesia,  or,  in  other  words,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  west  coast  of  America  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Moluccas;  and  3.  3Ialaysia,  comprising  the  Sunda, 
Philippine,  and  Molucca  islands  —  the  East  Indies,  or  Indian  Archi- 
pelago of  the  geographer. 

According  to  Prichard,  the  numerous  types  of  this  immense 
region  differ  decidedly  from  each  other,  and  also  from  those  of  the 
old  and  new  world.  Jacquinot,  however,  affirms  that  the  Polyne- 
sians do  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  American  tribes.^  Blanchard 
also  speaks  of  "une  grand  analogie  cntre  les  pei:ples  de  la  Polyuesie 
et  ceux  de  I'Amerique."^  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  Dr.  Nott 
positively  denies,  resting  his  negation  upon  a  comparison  of  the  skulls 
of  the  two  races.^*  Blumekbach,  Desmoulins,  and  Pickering  assure 
us  that  the  Polynesians  belong  to  the  Malay  stock.  Such  an  afBlia- 
tion  Crawfurd  clearly  disproves. 

Jacquinot  thus  characterizes  the  Polynesian  race :  "  Skin  tawny, 
of  a  yellow  color  washed  with  bistre,  more  or  less  deep ;  very  light 
in  some,  almost  brown  in  others.  Hair  black,  bushy,  smooth,  and 
sometimes  frizzled.  Eyes  black,  more  split  than  open,  not  at  all 
oblique.  Nose  long,  straight,  sometimes  aquiline  or  straight;  nos- 
trils large  and  open,  which  makes  it  sometimes  look  flat,  especially 
in  women  and  children ;  in  them,  also,  the  lips,  which  in  general 
are  long  and  curved,  are  slightly  prominent.     Teeth  fine,  incisors 

2*  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud,  Zoologie,  t.  2.  Observations  sur  les  Races  Humaines  de  TAm^rique 
M^ridionale  et  de  I'Oc^anie. 

208  Op.  cit. 

2"  Voyage  au  Polo  Sud,  Anthropologie ;  Texte,  p.  G8.  In  the  same  paragraph,  however, 
he  says,  "  Noas  pensons  qu'il  existe  entre  eux  des  caractires  distinctifs,  des  caractires 
apprficiablea  dans  la  forme  du  crane." 

»s  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  438. 
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Fig.  68. 


large.     Cheek-bones  large,  not  salient ;  enlarging  the  face,  whith, 
nevertheless,  is  longer  than  wide." 

This  descriptiou  is  confirmed  by  most  of  the  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  region  under  consideration.  "All  voyagere,  liowever," 
says  MouTON,  "  have  noticed  the  great  disparity  that  exists  between 
the  plebeians  and  the  aristocratic  class,  as  respects  stature,  features, 
and  complexion.  The  privileged  order  is  mucli  fairer  and  much 
taller  tliau  the  other ;  their  heads  are  better  developed,  and  their 
profile  shows  more  regular  features,  including  the  arched  and  aquiline 
nose."^ 

A  slight  examination  of  the  skulls  in  the  Mortonian  Collection 
representing  this  race,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  while  a  general 
resemblance  of  cranial  forms  prevails  throughout  this  region,  yet 
considerable  variations  in  type  can  be  readily  pointed  out.  A 
glance  at  the  beautiful  plates  of  Domoutier's  "Atlas"  serves  to 
confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  head  of  a  Kanaka,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  —  a  race  of  people 
"  the  most  docile  and  imitative,  and 
perhaps  also  the  most  easy  of  in- 
struction, of  all  the  Polynesians" — 
appears  to  me  to  afford  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  cranial  type  of  Poly- 
nesia. The  head  (Fig.  68)  is  elon- 
gated; the  forehead  recedent;  the 
face  long  and  oval ;  the  breadth 
between  the  orbits  considerable ; 
the  alveolar  margin  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  slightly  prominent; 
the  lower  jaw  large  and  regularly 
rounded.  The  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  base  and  the  peculiar 
flatness  of  the  sub-occipital  region  give  to  the  whole  head  an  elon- 
gated or  drawn-out  appearance. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  basi-occipital  portion  of  the  head  is  still 
better  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70,  on  next  page,  which  represent  the 
cranium  of  a  Sandwich  Islander,  who  died  in  the  Marine  Ilospital  at 
Mobile,  while  under  the  care  of  I)rs.  Levert  and  Mastin.  "  This 
sknll,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  "was  presented  to  Agassiz  and  myself  for 
examination,  without  being  apprised  of  its  history.  Notwithstand- 
ing there  was  something  in  its  form  which  appeared  unnatural,  yet 
it  resembled,  more  than  any  other  race,  the  Polynesian ;  and  as  such 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  class  it.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  we 
were  right;  and  that  our  embarrassment  had  been  produced  by  an 

"  Ciaoia  Aineric«n.i,  p.  59. 
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Fig.  69.  Fig.  70. 


Sandwich  Islander. 


Tektical  View  of  Same. 


artificial  flattening  of  the  occiput;  whicli  process  the  Islander, 
while  at  the  hospital,  had  told  Drs.  Levert  and  Mastin,  was 
habitual  in  his  family.  The  profile  view  betrays  less  protube- 
rance of  brain  behind,  and  the  vertical  view  more  compression 
of  occiput,  than  belongs  generally  to  his  race;  but  still  there 
remains  enough  of  cranial  characteristics  to  mark  his  Polynesian 
origin ;  even  were  not  the  man's  history  preserved,  to  attest  the 
gross  depravity  of  his  animal  propensities." 

Fig.  71,  reduced  fk)m  Plate  32  of  Du- 
moutier's  Atlas,  represents  the  head  of  a 
native  of  Mawi,  one  of  the  small  islands 
of  the  Sandwich  group.  This  head  appears 
to  me  to  possess  a  somewhat  higher  de- 
velopment than  is  seen  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding figures. 

The  skull  of  a  cannibal,  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection  (ISTo.  1531),  from  Christina  Island 
—  one  of  the  Marquesas  —  exhibits  a  nar- 
row, dolicho-cephalic  form;  the  frontal  re- 
gion flat  and  narrow ;  the  posterior  region  broad  and  ponderous ; 
the  face  massive  and  roughly  marked ;  the  superior  maxilla  more 
everted  than  in  the  Sandwich  Islander ;  altogether  a  low  and  brutal 

form,  though  the  internal  capacity  is  as 
high  as  90.5  cubic  inches.  This  head  re- 
sembles in  several  respects  the  skull  of  a 
man  of  the  Tais  tribe  (S'ukahiva),  figured 
by  Dumoutier  on  his  29th  Plate.  It  diflers 
fi'om  the  latter  in  having  a  somewhat  re- 
tracted lower  jaw;  a  feature  which  approxi- 
mates it  to  the  Malay  head  figured  below. 
Fig.  72  represents  one  of  a  collection  of 
NtTKAHivAN.  crania    brought   by  Dumoutier  from  the 


Sandwich  Islander. 


Fig.  72 
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ancient  ossuaries  in  the  Island  of  Nukalnva.  Blanciiahd  Las  care- 
fully studied  this  collection,  and  also  a  series  of  Marquosan  crania 
in  the  "Galerie  Antbropologique  du  Mustuni  d'llistoirc  Katurclle." 
He  informs  us  tliat — 

"  ComparatiTement  aux  craucs  dcs  EuroplScns,  ccux  dcs  nnturols  dcs  SIcs  Marquises  so 
montrcnt  beaucoup  plus  T6tr£cis  et  plus  arroudis  vers  le  sommot.  Le  frontal  fuit  non- 
seulcment  en  arrittre,  mais  aussi  sur  los  c6t£s.  Cet  os  est  aiosi  aiTondi  ct  n'offrc  en  aucuno 
fafon  CO  m^plnt  ginfiral  qu'on  observe  urdiuaircment  dans  les  tetes  des  Europijcns,  aveo  des 
nuances  i  la  y6r\t6  trJis-notables. 

"  En  mcsnrnnt  la  hauteur  dn  crane  dcs  Noukahiviens  du  bord  inft'^ricur  du  ninxillaire 
eap^rieur  &  Tangle  de  la  dcrniiire  niolaire  ou  dcpuis  I'apopliyso  innstoidicnno  jupqu'an  bord 
median  du  coronal  H  son  insertion  avec  les  pariiitauz.  ct  coniparnnt  cetto  niesuro  avcc  celle 
de  I'ipaisseur  du  crunc  prise  dc  la  partio  la  plus  avancte  du  frontal  a  I'oripine  de  I'occi- 
pital,  nous  avons  trouv^  chcz  plusicurs  sujets  que  cctto  hauteur  iStait  i.  peine  infirieure 
ii  Vif&ifBcnT.  Chez  un  plus  grand  nombre  ccpendant,  nous  avons  trouv^  la  largeur  du 
crane,  consid^r^  par  le  c6t<;,  d'environ  un  huititme  sup^rieure  i,  la  hauteur,  et  niEnie  on 
pcu  plus,  chei  deux  ou  trois  indiTidus.  De  ce  cot^  il  y  a  done  des  differences  intUviduelles 
assez  prononc^es. 

"  Le  coronal  dans  sa  plus  grando  largeur,  prise  d'une  suture  a  I'autre,  s'est  montr^  duno 
£tcndue  sensiblcment  moindre  avec  de  tr(!s-li5g6res  Tariations,  que  la  hauteur  prise  de  I'ori- 
ginc  des  os  nasaux  &  la  suture  miSdiano  des  pari^taux.  Un  crane  do  femmc  seul  nous  a 
foumi  ces  deux  mesuros  ^gales. 

"  La  distance  de  I'apophyse  mastofdienne  k  Textr^mit^  de  la  machoire  sup^rieure  s'est 
trouT^e,  chei  tons  les  criincs  de  Kanar[ues,  ^gale  &  I'espace  compris  entre  le  bord  cxteme 
des  deux  os  jugaux  pris  &  leur  insertion  avec  I'os  frontal. 

"  Dans  C8  type  enfin  on  constate  encore  uno  pro^minence  bien  prononcfie  des  apophyses 
xygoniatiqaes  une  forte  saillie  des  os  maxillaires  et  uno  forme  ovalaire  dans  la  base  du 
criine,  I'occipital  4taut  sensiblement  atteau<5  en  arrifere. 

"  Les  tctcs  de  femmcs  prfcentcnt  les  nicnics  caractfcres  que  les  tctes  d'hommes,  les 
memes  rapports  entre  les  proportions  de  la  boi'te  cranienne,  de  I'os  frontal,  etc.,  avec  les  os 
de  In  face  un  peu  moins  saiUants." 

In  Fig.  73  (skull  of  a  Taitian  woman),  Fig.  vs. 

the  reader  has  before  him  the  cranial  type 
of  the  Society  Islands. 

"Nous  remarquons,"  says  Blancrabd,  "la  memo 
forme  g^n^rale  de  la  teto  que  chez  les  naturels  des 
lies  Marquises ;  c'est  ^galement  uno  forme  pyramidale, 
plus  prononc^o  encore  que  nons  ne  I'avons  vu  partout 
ailleurs  dans  la  tStc  d'homme  qui  porte  sur  la  plnncbo 
les  nuin(!ros  1  et  2 ;  mais  ici  rallongcment  g^n^ral  de 
cette  tete  nous  fait  croire  il  une  particularity  tout  i  fait 
jndividuelle.      Memcs  rapports  entre  la  hauteur  et  la  Taitian. 

longueur  du  crane  que  chez  les  Kanaqnes,  et  ccpendant, 

Tuo  par  le  profil,  la  tete  nous  parait  plus  arrondie  chez  les  TnVticns,  les  pari(;taux  nous 
semblent  moins  dC-primfis  en  arrifcre.  Sous  le  rapport  des  proportions  de  I'os  frontal, 
comme  chez  les  pr£c<!dents,  nous  avons  constats  un  peu  moins  de  largeur  que  de  hauteur. 
La  saillie  des  os  maxillaires  nous  paraJt  aussi  plus  prononc^e  chez  le  Taitien  que  chez  le 
Noukaliivien.  Ceci  est  trfes-marqui  dans  la  tete  de  femme  porttint  sur  la  planclie  XXX  les 
nnm^ros  3  et  4.  Si  Ton  mesure  la  longueur  comprise  entre  I'apophyse  mastoi'dieune  et 
reitiC-mite  du  maxillaire  supdrieur,  on  verra,  en  portant  cette  mesure  sur  I'espace  compris 
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Fig.  74. 


Tonga  Islander. 


entre  leu  ys  jagaux  a  leur  insertion,  qu'elle  est  manifestement  snp^rienre  &  celle  que  nons 
aTons  reoonnae  sur  de  nombreux  cranes  de  naturels  des  iles  Marquises.  Cette  differenca 
est  ausai  trfes-sensible  dans  le  crane  d'enfant  qui,  sur  la  meme  planche,  porte  les  num^ros 
6  et  6." 

DuMOirrrER  figures,  in  his  beautiful  Atlas,  several  crania  from 
Tongataboo  and  Vavao,  of  -which  I  select  one  (Fig.  74),  that  of 
a  Tonga  Islander,  to  represent  the  skull- 
type  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  According 
to  Blanchard,  these  crania  resemble,  in 
their  general  form  or  type,  those  of  the 
Mangareviens,  Taitians,  and  other  Polyne- 
sians. He  assures  us  that  the  proportions 
of  the  calvaria,  the  prominence  of  the  zygo- 
matic arches,  and  the  maxillary  bones,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  in  all.  Viewed  in  front, 
the  head  of  the  Tongans  partakes  of  the 
pyramidal  form  more  decidedly  than  the 
skulls  of  the  other  Polynesians.  The  coro- 
nal region  is  also  a  little  longer. 

"Si  Ic  caractfere,"  says  Blanchard,  "observe  ici  snr  quelques  individus  appartient  ^  la 
plus  grande  masse  des  habitants  de  I'archipel  des  Amis,  il  deviendra  Evident  qu'il  existe 
un  caractfere  anthropologique  pour  distinguer  les  Tongans  de  leurs  Toisins  de  Test,  et  que 
ce  caractfere  traduit  une  superiority  relative  d'intelligence." 

A  higher  form  of  the  skull  than  the  Tongan,  is  seen  in  Fig.  75, 

which  represents  the  head  of  a  Feejee 
Islander,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Martin  : 

"  The  forehead  is  small,  and  laterally  compressed, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  temporal  muscle  being 
quite  flat ;  but  the  centre  of  each  parietal  bone  is 
boldly  and  abruptly  convex ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
or  coronal  arch,  is  ridge-like,  "with  a  slope  down- 
ward on  each  side;  the  cheek-bones  are  large  and 
deep;  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits  is  smooth  : 
and  the  frontal  sinuses  are  but  slightly  indicated ; 
the  orbits  are  large,  and  rather  circular ;  the  nasal 
bones  are  short  and  depressed,  and  the  nasal  ori- 
fice is  of  remarkable  width  and  extent,  as  is  that 
of  the  posterior  nares  also;  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  projects 
moderately ;  the  lower  jaw  is  very  thick  and  deep  ;  the  posterior  angle  is  rounded,  and  the 
base  of  the  ramus  arched,  so  that  the  posterior  angle  and  the  chin  do  not  touch  a  plane ; 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  is  less  inclined  upward  than  in  five  or  six  European 
skulls  examined  at  the  same  time :  the  coronal  suture  only  impinges  on  the  sphenoid  bone 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  From  the  middle  of  the  occipital  condyle  to  the  alveolar  ridge 
between  the  two  middle  incisors,  the  measurement  is  four  inches  and  three-eighths ;  the 
posterior  development  of  the  cranium,  beyond  the  middle  of  the  condyle,  three  inches  and 
three-eighths." 


Fig. 


Feejee  Islandeb. 
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Maliculo. 


Fig.  76  rcpresentB  the  head  of  a  native  of  Mali-  Fig.  76. 

oolo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

As  we  journey  westward  toward  Australia,  we 
find  the  hunum  cranial  type  chanijing  attain  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Vitian  Archipelago.  A 
glance  at  the  figures  on  plate  33  of  Dumoutier's 
Atlas,  shows  at  once  that  the  Vitian  skulls  ditlcr 
to  some  extent  from  those  of  the  other  Polynesian 
races  already  noticed.  The  cranium  of  the  former 
is  more  elongated  posteriorly,  and  the  maxillary 
bores  are  more  salient ;  the  forehead  is  lower  and 
mor?  recedent,  so  that,  viewed  in  front,  the  head  has  less  of  the  pyra- 
midd  form.  Blanchakd  has  pointed  out  considerable  ditfercnccs  in 
the  cimensions  of  the  Vitian,  as  compared  with  the  other  Polynesian 
skulls.  He  also  compares  together  African  and  Polynesian  crania. 
and  observes  that  if  these  two  great  groups  resemble  each  other  in 
ceitain  characters,  they  diiler  not  the  less  remarkably  in  others. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  elaborate 
desmption  of  the  various  skull-forms  of  the  Polynesian  i-ealm.  Such 
a  description,  in  the  hands  of  Blanchard,  has  already  grown  into  an 
oc:avo  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  Let  it  suffice,  there- 
foie,  to  say,  that  the  traveller,  as  he  visits  in  succession  the  numerous 
_gr(up8  of  islands  composing  the  Polynesian  realm,  is  constantly  con- 
froited  with  interesting  and  instructive  modifications  of  the  funda- 
meital  t^-pe  of  this  realm. 

The  Malay  conformation  next  claims  our  attention.     From  the 
heals  of  this  race  in  the  Mortonian 
Colfiction,  I  select  No.  47,  as  the 
repcsentative  of  this  widely-diffused 
and  peculiar  type. 

"  to  skull  of  the  Malay"  (Fig.  77),  says 
MoRBV,  "presents  the  following  characters: 
the  frebcad  is  low,  moderately  prominent,  and 
archd ;  the  occiput  is  much  compressed,  and 
often  irojecting  at  its  upper  and  lateral  parts ; 
the  ofcits  are  oblique,  oblong,  and  remarkably 
qcadnngular,  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
bflDj  almost  straight  and  parallel ;    the  nasal  Malay. 

bnes  are  broad  and  flattened,  or  even  concave ; 

tie  cheek-bones  are  high  and  expanded ;  the  jaws  are  greatly  projected ;  and  the  upper  jaw. 
♦getherwith  the  teeth,  is  much  inclined  outwards,  and  often  nearly  horizontal.  The  teeth 
re  by  nature  remarkably  fine,  but  are  almost  uniformly  filed  away  in  front,  to  enable  them 
>  imbibe  the  color  of  the  betel-nut,  which  renders  them  black  and  unsightly.  —  The  facial 
ngle  is  less  than  in  the  Mongol  and  Chinese ;  for  the  average,  derived  from  a  measurement 
(  thirteen  perfect  skulls  in  my  possession,  gives  about  seventy-three  degrees.""" 


Fig.  77. 


""  Crania  Americana,  p.  66. 
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The  exceedingly  low  and  degraded  Australian  type  is  shown  in 
the  following  engravings.  Fig.  78  (So.  1327  of  the  Collection)  repre- 
sents the  skull  of  a  native  of  Port  St.  Philip,  New  South  "Wales. 
"This  skull,"  says  Mokton,  "is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  orang 
type  that  I  have  seen."  It  is  a  truly  animal  head.  The  forehead  is 
exceedingly  flat  and  recedeut,  while  the  prognathism  of  the  superior 
maxillary  almost  degenerates  into  a  muzzle.     The  alveolar  arch, 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


AusiaiLiAN  OF  Pom  St.  Philip. 


AUSTBAXIAN. 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 


New  Hollander. 


Native  of  Timor. 


instead  of  being  round  or  oval  in  outline,  is  nearly  square.  The  -nhole 
tiead  is  elongated  and  depressed  along  the  coronal  region,  the  bass 
oranii  flat,  and  the  mastoid  processes  very  large  and  roughly  formed 
The  immense  orbits  are  overhung  by  ponderous  superciliary  ridges 
This  latter  feature  is  still  more  evident  in  K"o.  1451  of  the  Collection, 
which,  though  varying  somewhat  in  tj^se,  presents  in  general  the  same 
brutal  appearance.    Fig.79,  from  Prichard's  "Eesearches,"  represents 
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the  skull  of  an  Australian  savage,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  It  somewhat  resemhlcs  Fig.  .54  in  its  general  form. 
The  longitudinal  ridge  running  ti'om  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  which 
is  frequently  ohserved  in  Australian  skulls,  is  conspicuous  in  this. 
The  ridge  fonned  hj-  the  frontal  sinuses  is  likewise  prominent,  and 
there  is  a  deep  notch  over  the  nasal  processes  of  the  frontal  hone. 
These  characters  are  very  strongly  marked  in  the  skulls  of  the 
Oceanic  nations,  as  in  those  of  the  Kew  Zcalandcrs  and  Taitians.^' 
Figs.  80  and  81  —  from  Di'.moutier's  "Atlas" — represent  respectively 
a  native  of  Bale  Raffle,  on  the  coast  of  !New  Ilullaud,  and  a  native  of 
Amnoubang,  in  the  Isle  of  Timor. 

According  to  Capt.  Wilkes,  the  "cast  of  the  (Australian)  face  is 
between  the  African  and  the  Malay ;  the  forehead  unusually  nar- 
row and  high ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep-set ;  the  nose  much 
depressed  at  the  upper  part,  between  the  eyes,  and  widened  at  the 
base,  which  is  done  in  infancy  by  the  mother,  the  natural  shape 
being  of  an  aquiline  form ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  mouth 
large,  and  furnished  with  strong,  well-set  teeth  ;  the  chin  frequently 
retreats  ;  the  neck  is  thin  and  short." 

"  The  general  characters  of  the  Australian  skull,"  writes  Martin, 
"  consist  in  their  narrowness,  or  lateral  compression,  and  in  the 
ridge-like  form  of  the  coronal  arch ;  the  sides  of  which,  however, 
are  less  roof-like,  or  flattened,  than  those  of  the  Tasmanian  skull.  .  .  . 
The  superciliary  ridge  projects  greatly,  giving  a  scowling  expression 
to  the  orbits,  and  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  larger  Apes ;  the  nasal 
boTies,  which  are  exceedingly  short  and  depressed,  sink  abruptly, 
forming  a  notch  at  their  union  with  the  frontal  bone,  which  projects 
over  them ;  the  forehead  is  low  and  retreating ;  and  the  external 
orbitary  process  of  the  temporal  bone  is  verj-  bold  and  projecting, 
while  the  space  occupied  by  the  temporal  muscle  is  strongly  marked ; 
the  orbits  are  irregularly  quadrate;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent; 
the  face  is  flat,  and  seems  as  if  crushed  below  the  frontal  bone  ;  the 
external  nasal  orifice,  and  that  of  the  posterior  nares,  are  verj'  ample ; 
the  coronal  suture  terminates  as  in  the  skull  of  the  Fecjee  Islander; 
the  lower  jaw  is  more  acute  at  its  angle  than  in  the  skull  just  alluded. 
to,  but  it  is  arched  upward  at  the  chin."^ 

In  conclusion,  I  place  before  the  reader  six  figures,  representing 
Tasmanian,  Kew-Guinean,  and  Alforian  skulls.  They  are  taken 
from  the  works  of  Du  Perry,  Prichard,  Martin,  and  Dumoutier, 
and  are  introduced  here,  not  only  to  complete  our  survey  of  cranial 

*n  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  299.  "»  Man  and  Monkeys,  p.  312. 
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forms,  but  also  to  exhibit  a  few  of  those  inferior  types  through  which 
the  human  family,  in  obedience  to  a  grand  and  deeply  underlying 
law  of  organic  unity,  seeks  to  connect  itself  with  the  great  animal 
series  of  which  it  is  the  undoubted  head  and  front. 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


Tasmanian,  from  Western  Coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  (Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London.) 


Fig.  84. 


Tasuanian  (Dumoutier's  Atlas). 


Fig.  85. 


Ta.imanian  (Prichard's  Researches). 


Tasmanian  (Dumoutier's  Atlas). 


Fig.  87. 


Fig.  86. 


New  Guinean  (Dumoutier's  Atlas). 


ALFOCEon-ENnAMENE  (Martin's 
Man  and  Monkeys). 
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Here  our  rapid  panoramic  survey  of  the  diversified  cranial  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  family  must  terminate.     In  tliis  eurve}',  having 
no  theory  to  csstiihlish  or  defend,  I  have  carefully  and  impartially  pre- 
sented the  facts  as  I  have  found  them,  for  the  most  part,  indelibly 
traced  upon  the  specimens  in  the  vast  Mortonian  Collection.     Nor 
have  I  depended  upon  this  Collection  alone,  as  will  appear  from  the 
frequent  references  to  and  quotations  from  the  more  important  of  the 
numerous  works  which  constitute  the  literature  of  my  subject.     This 
method  lias  been  adopted,  as  affording  the  best  idea  of  the  past  his- 
tory, progress,  and  present  conditiuii  of  craniographic  research,  and 
its  claims  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  natural  sciences.     By  such 
a  procedure,  moreover,  the  reader  has  gradually  become  acfpiaintcd, 
as  it  were,  with  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  workei-s  in  this  field, 
whose  names  are  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  facts  dis- 
cussed in  this  essay.     Feelings  of  professional  pride  prompt  me, 
in  this  place,  to  refer  particularly  to  two  of  these  laborei-s,  who,  with 
careful  hands,  have  materially  assisted  in  building  an  Ethnologic 
edifice,  whose  fair  proportions  will  yet  deliglit  and  astonish  the 
world.     The  researches  of  Pricuard  and  Morton  constitute  risrht 
noble   columns   guarding  the   entrance   into  this   edifice.     Recog- 
nizing, at  an  early  period  of  their  professional  career,  the  scientific 
claims  of  medicine  —  claims  seldom  perceived  by  the  mass — their 
expansive  minds  led  them  steadily  onward,  beyond  the  crowded 
middle-walks  of  their  calling.     Both  were  physicians,  in  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word — medical  naturalists,  whose  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views  shed  a  lustre  over  the  healing  art.     Tliere  is  a 
singular  propriety  in  thus  coupling  the  labors  and  lives  of  these 
two  philosophers.      Their  patient,   unresting   industr}-  and    strong 
deteniiinative  will  enabled  them  ^o  prove  conclusively  to  the  world, 
as  indeed  Hunter  and  others  had  already  done,  that,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  scientific  investigation  is  not  only  compatible  with  the 
active  daily  duties  of  the  physician,  but  in  reality,  by  inculcating 
close   and   accurate  habits  of  observation,  very   often  becomes  a 
guarantee  of  success  in  the  pei-formance  of  those  duties.     As  con- 
firmatory of  this,  hear  what  their  respective  biographers  have  said 
of  them:  "Dr.  Prichard  applied  himself,"  says  Dr.  Ilodgkin,  "with 
as  much  zeal  to  the  practice,  as  he  had  done  to  the  study  of  his 
profession.      lie  established  a  dispensary.      He  became  physician 
to  some  of  the  pnncipal  medical  institutions  of  Bristol.     He  had  not 
only  a  large  practice  in  his  own  neighborhood,  but  was  often  called  to 
distant   consultations.      Notwithstanding   the    engrossing   nature  of 
these  occupations,  he  found  time  to  prepare  and  deliver  lectures 
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ou  Physiology  and  ^ledicine,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  Fever,  and  one 
on  Epilepsy,  and  subsequently  a  larger  work  on  Nervous  Diseases."^ 
All  this,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  addition  to  Ms  laborious  Eesearches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  upon  which  is  based  his  fame 
as  an  Ethnologist.  Of  Dr.  Morton,  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Meigs  thus  writes : 
"  His  medical  -practice  was  increasing  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  the  good  sense  and  prudence  to  maintain  his  active  and  visible 
connection  with  his  profession,  while  striving  in  the  race  for  fame  as 
a  philosopher.  He  had  early  begun  to  make  his  now  celebrated 
collection  of  crania,  with  great  labor  and  toil,  and  inconvenient  cost. 
He  investigated  organic  remains :  he  explained  problems  in  zoology 
and  ethnology ;  he  diligently  attended  the  sick  ;  he  published  valuable 
treatises  on  consumption,  on  the  science  of  anatomy,  and  on  the 
practice  of  physic.  He  served  the  city  gratuitously,  as  physician  to 
the  Almshouse  Hospital,  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
All  these  things  were  done  by  a  man  whose  family  was  large,  and 
chargeable  upon  his  funds,  derivable  in  chief  from  his  exertions  as 
a  physician."  ^^*  Such  were  the  manifold  and  onerous  duties  amidst 
which  Dr.  Morton  composed  and  published  his  two  brilliant  erauio- 
logical  works,  and  numerous  detached  papers  on  ethnograj^hy,  hy- 
bridity,  and  allied  subjects. 

Though  the  lives  of  these  two  men  present  several  interesting 
parallels,  and  though  their  labors  were  steadily  directed  towards 
the  same  great  object,  yet  they  sought  that  object  through  different 
channels  of  research.  With  laborious  hands,  Prichard  gathered 
from  the  records  of  travel,  and  from  numerous  philological  and 
archreological  works  in  various  languages,  an  immense  mass  of 
material,  which  he  carefully  and,  learnedly  digested.  With  equal 
industry  and  perseverance,  Morton  gathered  from  the  receptacles 
of  the  dead,  all  over  the  world,  those  bony  records  which  he  studied 
with  such  untiring  zeal  and  discrimination.  Prichard,  the  erudite 
scholar,  gave  to  the  natural  history  of  man  a  philosophico-literary  cha- 
racter ;  Morton,  the  philosophical  naturalist,  stamped  it  with  the  seal 
of  the  natural  sciences.  To  the  ethnological  student,  the  published  la- 
bors of  these  savants  will  long  continue  a  shining  and  a  guiding  light ; 
while  the  world  at  large  cannot  fail  to  find,  in  the  history  of  theii 
lives,  noble  lessons  of  the  power  of  ceaseless  and  indefatigable  labor. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
in  so  grave  a  study  as  that  which  has  just  occupied  our  attention 
through  so  many  pages,  and  knowing  that  eveiy  erroneous  inference 
must  either  directly  or  indirectly  retard  the  advancement  of  Ethno- 

s"  Biographical  Sketch,  &o.,  Edinburgh  Now  Philosophical  Journal,  Vol.  XLVII.  p.  205. 
"«  Memoir,  &c.,  read  before  Philada.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  NovomVov  6,  1851. 
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grapliy,  I  have  preferred,  occasional!}-,  to  suggest  what  appeared  to 
me  a  legitimate  induction,  rather  than  to  pronounce  positively  and 
autlioritatively  upon  the  facts  presented.  In  the  same  cautious  nuin- 
ner,  the  following  propositions  arc  placed  before  the  reader,  as  more 
or  less  clearly  derivable  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments. 

1.  That  cranial  characters  constitute  an  enduring,  natural,  ana 
therefore  strictly  reliable  basis  upon  which  to  establish  a  true  classi 
fication  of  the  races  of  men. 

2.  That  the  value  of  such  characters  is  determined  by  their  con- 
stancy, rather  than  by  their  magnitude. 

3.  That  these  characters  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  typical  forms 
of  crania. 

4.  That  historical  and  monumental  records,  and  the  remains  found  in 
ossuaries,  mounds,  &c.,  indicate  a  remarkable  persistence  of  these  forms. 

5.  Tliat  this  persistence  through  time,  as  viewed  from  a  zoological 
stand-point,  renders  it  difficult,  if  indeed  possible,  to  assign  to  the 
leading  cranial  types  any  other  than  specific  values. 

6.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  such  types  were  primitively  distinct."^  The 
historical  period  is  too  short  to  determine  the  question  of  original 
unity  or  diversitj'  of  cranial  forms.  Moreover,  this  question  loses  its 
importance  in  the  presence  of  a  still  higher  one  —  the  original  unity 
or  diversity  of  all  organic  forms. 

7.  That  diversity  of  cranial  t^-pes  does  not  veeessarily  imply  diversity 
of  origin.  Neither  do  strong  resemblances  between  such  types  infal- 
libly indicate  a  common  parentage.  Such  resemblances  merely  express 
similarity  of  position  in  the  human  series.^ 

"*  "Those  who  have  studied  the  natural  history  of  man,"  says  Prof.  Duapeb,  in  his 
recent  admirable  work  on  the  'Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man,'  "have  occupied 
themselves  too  completely  with  the  idea  of  fixity  in  the  aspect  of  human  families,  and  have 
treated  of  them  as  though  they  were  perfectly  and  definitely  distinct,  or  in  a  condition 
of  equilibrium.  They  have  described  them  as  they  are  found  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
globe,  and  since  these  descriptions  remain  correct  during  a  long  time,  the  general  inference 
of  an  invariability  has  gathered  strength,  until  some  writers  are  to  be  found  who  suppose 
that  there  have  been  as  many  separate  creations  of  man  as  there  are  races  which  can  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  We  are  perpetually  mistaking  the  slow  movements  of 
Nature  for  absolute  rest     We  compound  temporary  equilibration  with  final  equilibrium." 

This  paragraph  I  find  in  Chapter  VII.,  which  is  as  singularly  unhappy  in  its  craniological 
conclosions,  as  the  leading  idea  of  the  work,  though  not  novel,  is  grand  and  philosophical. 
If  the  above  language  of  Dr.  D.  is  meant  to  be  applied  to  geological  periods  of  time,  it  ig 
probably  correct ;  if  it  extends  not  beyond  the  historical  epoch,  it  is  without  the  support 
of  facts. 

"•  "  S'il  n'y  a  qn'nne  seule  race  muable,"  writes  J.  E.  Cohnat  (de  Eochefort),  "  c'est-i- 
dire  pouvant  avoir  des  vari^t^s,  \\  n'y  a  eu  d  la  genfese  primitive  qu'un  seul  pi;re  et  qn'unc 
seule  m^re  d'unt  m§me  espice.  S'il  y  a  plusievrt  racei  imwulahles,  il  y  a  eu  4  la  gen^se 
primitive  plutinirs  espfces  it  piret  et  de  m>res.  Toute  la  question  est  done  renfcnn<!e  dans 
la  mutabiliti  ou  dans  rimnuitabiliti  des  races,  poor  arriver  &  la  connaissance  du  nombre  dea 
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8.  That  each  well-marked  cranial  type  admits  of  certain  variations 
in  its  individual  characters,  which  variations  constitute  divergent 
forms. 

9.  That  these  divergent  forms  must  not  be  confounded  with  hybrid 
types.  Both,  it  is  true,  are  produced  by  modifications  in  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  developing  principle ;  in  the  former,  however,  these 
modifications  depend  upon  climatic  conditions,  in  the  latter  they 
result  from  race-amalgamation. 

10.  That  reasons  exist  for  considering  some,  at  least,  of  the  so- 
called  artificial  deformations  as  strictly  natural  types,  representing 
very  early  humanitarian  epochs. 

11.  That  a  regular  system  of  gradation  seems  to  underlie  and  har- 
monize the  various  cranial  forms  of  the  human  family. 

12.  That  these  forms  appear  to  be  pre-represented  or  anticipated 
in  the  various  types  of  skull  exhibited  by  difierent  genera  and  species 
of  monkeys. 

13.  That  if  we  regard  artificial  deformations  as  the  forced  imita^ 
tions  of  once  natural  types,  and  upon  this  ground  admit  them  in  our 
systems  of  classification,  as  some  writers  have  done,  then  the  per- 
plexing gaps  which  seem  to  break  the  animal  chain  by  disparting 
man  and  monkeys — the  group  which  stands  nearest  to  man — will 
to  a  certain  extent  be  filled  intelligibly. 

espfeces  primitiTCS."  (Elements  de  Morphologic  Ilumaine,  2de  partie,  p.  115;  Paris,  1850.) 
The  general  immobility  of  race-characters  and  speci6c  forms  is  pretty  well  determined  for 
the  historic  period.  But  in  this  period  a  remarkable  equilibrium  of  physical  conditions 
has  been  maintained.  In  the  ante-historic  epoch,  the  question  of  the  mobility  or  immo- 
bility of  cranial,  in  common  with  all  organic  forms,  must  be  studied  over  a  wider  time- 
latitude,  and  nnder  altered  physical  circumstances.  If  now  we  recall  the  great  physio- 
logical fact,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  organic  matter  assumes  a 
definite,  though  infinitely  diversified  form  (the  organic  cell  and  its  developmental  modi- 
fications), and  that  this  form  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  all  the  active  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  manifested,  and  if  we,  furthermore,  reflect  upon  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  strongly  tends  to  correlate,  if  not,  indeed,  to  identify  the  vital  with  the  physical 
forces,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  study  of  specific  forms,  when  carried  through  great 
geological  cycles,  is,  in  reality,  a  study,  not  so  much  of  parentage,  as  of  the  functional  or 
dynamical  energy  of  physical  conditions.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  species  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  parentage.  Naturalists,  measuring  nature  by 
limited  periods  of  time,  have  too  often  fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  specific  sameness 
as  a  mark  of  common  origin.  Very  philosophically  observes  Dr.  Leiut:  "Naturalists  have 
not  yet  systematized  that  knowledge  through  which  they  practically  estimate  the  value  of 
jharacters  determining  a  species.  What  maybe  viewed  as  distinct  sub-genera  by  one,  will 
bo  considered  as  only  distinct  species  by  another,  and  a  third  may  view  both  as  varieties 
or  races.  In  the  use  of  these  words,  or  rather  in  the  attempt  to  define  them,  we  go  too  far 
when  we  associate  them  with  the  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  beings  in  question.  We  know 
nothing  whatever  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  living  beings,  and  even  we  cannot  positively 
deny  that  life  connected  with  some  form  was  not  co-eternal  with  time,  space,  and  matter, 
and  that  all  living  beings  have  not  successively  and  divergingly  ascended  from  the  lowest 
types."  (Description  of  Remains  of  Extinct  Mammalia.  Journal  Acad.  Not.  Sciences,  N.  P., 
iii.  167.) 
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14.  That  typical  forms  of  crania  increase  in  number  as  we  go 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

15.  That  the  lower  forms  are  found  in  the  regions  of  excessive  cold 
and  excessive  heat;  the  higher  occupying  the  middle  temperate  region. 

IG.  That  cranial  forms  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  physics 
of  the  globe. 

The  entire  arctic  zone  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  uniformity 
or  sameness  of  climatic  condition  and  animal  distribution.  The 
stunted  plants  exhibit  but  few  spccilic  forms ;  and  where  the  cold 
is  most  intense  and  most  prolonged,  this  uniformity  is  most  evident. 
Here,  also,  the  human  cranial  type  is  least  varied.  Bending  his  steps 
southward,  and  traversing  the  temperate  Asio-European  continent, 
the  observant  traveller  becomes  aware  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  accompanying  this  increase,  he 
beholds  a  peculiar  and  much  more  diversified  flora  and  fauna. 
At  evcrj'  step,  organic  forms  multiply  around  him,  and  monotony 
slowly  gives  place  to  variety ;  a  variety,  moreover,  in  which  a 
remarkable  system  of  resemblance  or  representation  is  preserved. 
"The  temperate  zone,"  says  Agassiz,  "is  not  characterized,  like 
the  arctic,  by  one  and  the  same  fauna;  it  does  not  form,  as  the 
arctic  does,  one  continuous  zoological  zone  around  the  glol)e."' 
And,  again,  he  says :  "  The  geographical  distribution  of  animals 
in  tliis  zone,  forms  several  closely  connected,  but  distinct  com- 
binations." Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  globular,  cranial 
type  of  this  region  is  more  varied  than  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 
extreme  Xorth.  The  Kalmuck  or  true  Mongolian,  the  Tartar, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Turkish  tj'pes  of  skull  are  all,  to  a  certain 
extent,  related,  and  yet  are  all  readily  distinguishable  from  each 
other..  Each  of  these  groups,  again,  presents  several  cranial  va- 
rieties. So,  among  the  barbarous  aborigines  of  North  America, 
notwithstanding  the  general  osteologic  assimilation  of  their  crania, 
important  tribal  distinctions  can  be  readily  pointed  out.  It  is  inte- 
resting also  to  remark,  that  in  the  Turkish  area,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  traces  of  transition  from  the  Mongolian  to  the  European  forms 

—  a  fact  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  statement  of  Agassiz,  that 
the  Caspian  fauna  partakes  partly  of  the  Asiatic,  and  partly  of  the 
European  zoological  character. 

It  is  a  general  and  very  well-known  fact — first  noticed  by  BufFon 

—  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  old  world  are  not  specifically  iden- 
tical with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  new.  Their  relationship  is 
manifested  in  an  interesting  system  of  representation,  or  as  Schouw 
expresses  it,  of  geographical  repetition  according  to  climate.  To  a 
certain  extent,  human  cranial  forms  appear  also  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  this  system.     As  far  as  my  own  opportunities  tor  exami- 
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nation  have  gone,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  aboriginal 
American  type  of  skull  which,  in  all  its  essential  details,  could  be 
regarded  as  strictly  identical  with  any  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Australia.  The  closest  approximation  bet^veen  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, in  this  respect,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arctic  region ;  and 
it  is  precisely  in  this  region  that  the  organic  species  of  the  two 
worlds  resemble  each  other  most  closely.  The  massive,  heavy 
skulls  of  northern  temperate  Asia  and  Europe  are  represented  in 
America  by  those  of  the  Barbarous  tribes  —  decidedly  different,  but 
allied  forms.  So  the  comparatively  small-headed  Peruvians  repre- 
sent the  equally  small-headed  Hindoos,  while  the  American  Indian 
type,  according  to  Lieut.  Habersham,  again  repeats  itself  in  a  most 
curious  manner  in  the  Island  of  Formosa, 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  upon  the  same  general  principles,  of 
which  Humboldt  availed  himself  in  dividing  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  isothermic  zones,  or  that  Latreille  followed  in  laj-ing  down  his 
insect-realms,  or  that  guided  Forbes  in  the  construction  of  homoiozoic 
belts  of  marine  life,  the  ethnographer  may  establish,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, homoiokephalio  zones  or  realms  of  men,  whose  limits,  though 
far  from  being  sharply  defined,  are  nevertheless  sufiiciently  well- 
marked  to  show  that  nature's  idea  of  localization  and  representation 
appertains  to  man,  as  to  all  the  numerous  and  varied  forms  of  life. 

When,  at  length,  our  traveller  reaches  the  tropics,  he  there,  under 
the  calorific  and  luminous  influence  of  a  powerful  sun,  beholds  animal 
and  vegetable  life  revelling  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  Human 
cranial  types  constitute  no  exception  to  this  statement.  In  the 
African  and  Polynesian  regions  of  the  sun,  the  races  or  tribes  of 
men,  diflering  from  each  other  in  physical  characters,  are,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  quite  numerous.  The  same  appears  to  be  true 
also,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  northern  South  America. 
Finally,  then,  in  view  of  all  these  leading  facts,  whose  details  would 
here  be  obviously  misplaced,  may  we  not  conclude  that  cranial  forms 
are  definitely  related  to  geographical  locality,  and  its  attendant  climatic 
conditions ;  and  may  we  not,  furthermore,  suspect  that  the  unity  of  such 
forms  should  be  sought  neither  in  a  uniformity  of  structural  plan,  nor 
in  the  successive  development  of  higher  from  lower  types,  nor  even 
in  the  organic  cell,  the  primordial  expression  of  the  animal  and  the 
plant,  but  in  that  pervading  physical  principle  whose  plastic  energy 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  regions  overlying  the  thermometric  equa- 
tor, and  under  whose  controlling  influence  all  matter — both  organic 
and  inorganic  —  assumes  a  regular  and  definite  form  ? 

J.  A.  M. 

Philadelphia,  No.  597  Lombard  St. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ACCLIMATION  ;  OR,  THE  COMPAR.\TIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE,  ENDEMIC 
A^'D  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES,  ON  TUE  RACES  OF  MAN. 

BY  J.  0.  NOTT,   M.D. 


In  the  preceding  chapters,  man  has  been  vic'^TGcI  fi-ora  opposite 
stand-points ;  and  each  new  group  of  facts  would  seem  to  lead  more 
and  more  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  ccrlain  distinct  types 
of  the  human  family  are  as  ancient  and  as  permanent  as  the  Faunas 
and  Floras  whicli  surround  them. 

"We  propose,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Acclimation ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Races,  in  their  relations  to  Climate, 
Endemic  and  Epidemic  Diseases;  and  if  it  should  be  made  to  appear 
that  each  type  of  mankind,  like  a  species  of  animals  or  plants,  has 
its  appropriate  climate  or  station,  and  that  it  cannot  by  any  process, 
however  gradual,  or  in  any  number  of  generations,  become  fully 
habituated  to  those  of  opposite  character,  another  strong  confirma- 
tion will  be  added  to  the  conclusion  above  alluded  to. 

The  study  of  the  physical  history  of  man  is  beset  by  numerous 
difficulties,  such  as  embarrass  no  other  department  of  Zoology.  Man 
has  not  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral  nature ;  the  latter  forming  an 
important  element  in  the  investigation,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  physical  structure.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  now 
seeking  to  ascertain  all  those  agencies  which  can  in  any  way  modify 
the  physical  condition  of  individuals  or  races,  we  shall,  for  conve- 
nience, include,  under  the  general  term  of  Climate,^  geographical 

•  This  is  a  Ioci»e  definition,  but  we  have  no  word  in  onr  language  sufficiently  comprehen- 
siTe  to  answer  our  purpose.  The  French  employ  the  term  milieu,  which  covers  the  ground 
fully.  The  milieu  (mid'Uc)  in  which  an  animal  or  plant  is  placed,  includes  every  modifying 
influence  belonging  to  the  locality.  The  reader  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  asing  an  old 
word  in  a  new  and  arbitrary  sense. 
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position,  habits,  social  condition,  moral  influences ;  in  short,  every 
combination  of  circumstances  that  can  change  the  constitution  of 
man. 

The  subject  of  Climate  may  be  divided,  and  treated  under  two 
distinct  heads,  \nz. —  Physical  Climate  and  Medical  Climate.  The 
consideration  of  the  former  appertains  more  particularly  to  the 
naturalist,  whose  province  it  is  to  treat  of  botanical  and  zoological 
geography,  or  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 
Followed  out  in  all  its  bearings,  this  department  has  been  made,  by 
Trichard  and  others,  to  include  the  whole  physical  history  of  man, 
and  to  explain  all  the  diversities  of  type  seen  in  the  human  family. 
The  latter,  or  iledical  Climate,  refers  to  climate  in  its  effects  on  the 
body,  whether  in  j^reventing,  causing,  or  curing  diseases ;  and  it  is 
this  branch  of  the  subject  which  will  mainly  engage  our  attention  at 
present,  although  we  shall  be  obliged  incidentally  to  trench  upon 
the  other. 

Our  limits  forbid  the  examination  in  detail,  to  any  extent,  of  the 
effects  of  Physical  Climate;  but,  fortunately,  knowledge  in  this 
department  has  so  greatly  advanced  of  late  3'ear?,  as  to  permit  us  to 
pass  over,  as  well  settled  among  naturalists,  certain  points  which 
foi'merly  consumed  a  large  share  of  time.  It  was  long  taught,  for 
example,  that  types  were  constantly  changing  and  new  ones  form- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  existing  causes ;  but  we  may  now  assume, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction  from  a  naturalist,  that,  within  his- 
torical times,  no  example  can  be  adduced  of  the  transformation  of 
one  type  of  man  into  another,  or  of  the  origination  of  a  new  type. 
"Writers  still  living  have  boldly  attributed  to  climate  almost  illimi- 
table influence  on  man.  N"umerous  citations  have  been  given,  from 
credulous  travellers,  sho\ving  examples  of  white  men  transfoi-med 
by  a  tropical  sun  into  negroes ;  of  negroes  blanched  into  Caucasians ; 
of  Jews  changed  into  Hindoos,  Africans,  American  Indians,  and 
what  not.  In  short,  the  whole  human  family  has  been  derived  (as 
well  as  all  the  animals  of  the  earth)  from  Noah's  ark,  which  landed 
on  Mount  Ai-arat  some  4000  years  ago. 

Such  crude  ideas  obstinately  maintained  their  ground,  in  spite  of 
science,  until  it  was  proven  beyond  dispute,  from  the  venerable 
monuments  of  Egj-pt,  that  the  races  of  men,  of  all  colors,  now  seen 
around  the  Mediterranean,  inhabited  the  same  countries,  with  their 
present  physical  characteristics,  fully  5000  years  ago ;  that  is,  long 
before  the  birth  of  either  Moses,  Noah,  or  even  Adam — ^were  we  to 
believe  in  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Nor  did  these 
various  races  exist  merely  as  scattered  individuals  in  those  early 
times,  but  as  iiations,  warring  with  each  other.     Since  these  discove- 
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ries,  wc  hear,  among  tho  well  informed,  no  more  about  tlu'  iiitlueni.e 
of  existing  climates  in  transforming  races. - 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  natural  history  of  man  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  great  modifying  influence  of  both  physical  and 
moral  causes;  but  the  questions  arise  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  changes  produced,  lias  any  one  type  been  transformed  into 
another?  or  has  a  new  one  originated  since  the  living  types  of  the 
animal  kingdom  were  called  into  existence  '! 

That  tlie  moditying  influence  of  climate  is  great,  nay,  quite  as 
greats  on  man,  as  on  many  of  the  inferior  auinials,  we  possess  the 
evidence  around  us  every  day  in  our  cities.  By  way  of  illustration, 
the  Jewish  race  might  be  cited,  being  the  one  Tuost  widely  spread, 
the  longest  and  most  generally  known.  Whenever  the  weird  Jeir  is 
pronounced,  a  peculiar  tj-pe  is  at  once  called  up  to  the  mind's  eye  ; 
and  wherever,  in  the  four  ([uartors  of  the  globe,  surrounded  l>y  other 
races,  the  descendants  of  Ahraham  are  encountei-ed,  this  tj-pe  at 
once  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  In  each  one  of  the  synagogues  of 
our  large  cities  (in  the  Unitcil  States),  may  be  seen  congregated, 
every  Saturday,  Israelites  from  various  nationalities  of  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  although  thej'  dift'er  notably  in  stature,  form,  com- 
plexion, hair,  shape  and  size  of  head,  presenting  in  fact  infinite 
varieties,  yet,  when  of  pure  Hebrew  blood,  they  all  revolve  around  a 
common  tj'pe,  which  identifies  their  race. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  Jewish,  though  com- 
paratively a  pure  race,  is  not-withstanding  much  adidterated  by 
inter-marriages  with  Gentiles  during  all  ages,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  the  present.  It  is  true  that  we  often  see  individuals 
worshipping  at  their  shrines  who  are  wanting  in  the  true  lineaments 
of  the  race ;  but  this  may  be  always  explained  by  the  admixture  of 
foreign  blood,  or  through  conversions  of  other  tj'pes  to  Judaism.' 
It  lias  been  clearly  shown  tliat  the  Jewish  type  can  be  followed  up 
through  the  stream  of  time  backward  from  the  present  day  to  the 
IV.  Dynasty  of  Egj'pt  (a  period  of  more  than  5000  years),  where  it 
stands  face  to  face  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  races.  This 
type,  too,  is  abundantly  and  beautifully  delineated  amid  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  back  to  ages  coetaneous  with  the  Hebrew 
monarchy.' 

>  The  unity  party  have  been  obliged,  since  these  discoveries  in  Egypt,  to  abandon  all 
scientific  deductions,  or  reasoning  from  facts,  and  to  fall  back  upon  a  miraculous  transfor- 
mation of  one  race  into  many ;  which  mctamorphoeia  is  luppoted  to  have  occurred  prior  >o 
the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  empires. 

'  See  "  T;ip(»  of  Mankind."  f'bap.  IV.,  "Physical  History  of  the  Jews." 

♦  Ibid.     Also,  Lay»rd's  Nmevth. 
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All  races  of  men,  like  animals,  possess  a  certain  degi-ee  of  consti- 
tutional pliability,  whicli  enables  tbem  to  bear  great  cbanges  of 
temperature  or  latitude ;  and  those  races  that  are  indigenous  to 
temperate  climates,  having  a  wide  thermometrical  range,  support 
best  the  extremes  of  other  latitudes,  whether  hot  or  cold.  Hence 
such  races  might  be  regarded  almost  as  cosmopolites.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  the  Jews,  who  were  originally  scattered  between  30° 
and  40°  north  latitude  (where  they  were  subjected  to  considerable 
heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter),  were  already  well  prepared  to 
become  acclimated  to  far  greater  extremes  of  temperature  in  other 
latitudes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic,  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Tropics,  have  a  certain  pliancy  of  constitution ;  but,  while  the 
.Tew  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  middle  latitudes  may  migrate  30 
degrees  south,  or  30  degrees  north,  with  comparative  impunity,  the 
Eskimnu  on  the  one  extreme,  or  the  Xegro,  Hindoo,  and  Malay 
on  the  other,  have  no  power  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
encountered  in  traversing  the  70  degrees  of  latitude  between  Green- 
land and  the  equator.  Each  race  has  its  prescribed  salubrious  limits. 
The  fair  races  of  ^Northern  Europe,  below  the  Arctic  zone,  of  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  impure  descendants,  will  eerve  as  another 
illustration.  These  races  are  now  scattered  over  most  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  and,  in  many  instances,  they  have  undergone  far 
greater  physical  changes  than  the  Jews.  The  climates,  for  instance, 
of  Jamaica,  Louisiana,  and  India,  are  to  them  much  more  extreme 
than  to  the  Jewish  race.  The  Israelite  may  be  recognized  any- 
where ;  but  not  so  with  the  Scandinavian  and  his  descendants  in  the 
tropics.  The  latter  becomes  tanned,  emaciated,  debilitated ;  his 
countenance,  energy,  everything  undergoes  a  change :  and  were  we 
not  familiar,  from  daily  observation,  with  these  effects  of  climate 
upon  northern  races,  we  should  not  suspect  the  original  ancestry  of 
manj'  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  hot  climates.  In  these  cases  we 
behold,  not  simply  a  healthful  modification  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  man,  but  a  ]>ositively  morbid  degradation.  The  pure 
white  man  carried  into  the  tropic  deteriorates  both  in  mind  and 
bod}';  the  average  duration  of  his  life  is  lessened;  and,  without 
fresh  importations,  his  race  would  in  time  become  extinct.  ^\nien, 
however,  his  descendants  are  taken  back  to  their  native  climes,  they 
revert  to  the  healthful  standard  of  their  original  t^^^es :  the  latter 
may  have  been  distorted,  but  can  never  be  lost,  except  in  death. 

[This  fact  may  be  familiarly  exemplified  by  the  habits  of  English 
sojourners  [colonics  they  cannot  be  termed)  now  scattered  through- 
out Ilindost^n  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on  both  sides  of  Africa 
a  few  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cape,  along  the  southern  shores 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  in  tlie  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  else- 
where. Such  emigrants  are,  moreover,  out  of  all  proportion,  athletic 
adults  before  quitting  their  birth-place;  who  set  forth  with  the 
intention,  and  are  over  cheered  by  the  hope,  of  returning  home  the 
moment  their  ambition  is  realized.  Few,  notwithstanding,  come 
back  to  their  native  land  with  constitutions  unimpaired ;  but,  in  no 
eados  do  those  English  whose  means  are  not  absolutely  iusiguillcaiit, 
attempt  to  rear  up  their  children  in  any  of  the  above  tropical 
regions.  If  they  do  so,  parents  mourn  over  tlie  graves  of  lost 
otlspriug,  or  sigh  on  beholding  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  sur- 
viving: of  the  latter,  an  adult  generation,  especially  amongst  the 
females,  suffering  under  hourly-increasing  morbific  influence,  is 
destined  to  succumb  far  within  the  average  limits  of  longevity  that 
would  have  been  accorded  to  them  by  a  life-insurance  actuary,  had 
they  grown  up  in  Euroj.e.  On  the  contrary,  every  sacrifice  is  made, 
under  the  name  of  "education,"  to  send  them  homeward,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  constitutionally  retempered,  before  they  arc 
once  more  exposed  to  such  deleterious  intertropical  influences.  So 
true  is  this  rule,  that,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gliddon's, 
Major  General  Bagnold,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service 
— a  veteran  who  now,  with  his  family,  in  London,  practically  carries 
into  eftect  half  a  century  of  Oriental  experiences — we  know  that  the 
oldest  purely-English  regiment  in  India,  the  "Bombay  Tufts,"  not- 
withstanding that  marriages  with  British  females  are  encouraged, 
.  has  never  been  able,  from  the  time  of  Charles  11.  to  the  present 
hour,  to  rear,  from  births  in  the  corps,  boys  enough  to  supply  its 
drummers  and  fifers. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  Dutch  in  Bata\-ia  and  other 
Indian  islands.  Their  children,  when  of  pure  blood,  in  health  are 
weakly ;  when  half-caste,  worse.  Where,  however,  as  frequently 
happens  in  our  Gulf  States,  such  half-caste  is  produced  by  the  union 
of  South  {dark)  Europeans  with  negresses  or  squaws,  a  hardier 
animal  appears  to  be  the  result.     Hear  Desjobert  : 

"Le  Franfau  t'acdimate-t-itf  tea  enfnn»  s" (livent-iU  en  Algerief  We  speak  of  Frenchmen, 
and  not  of  those  Spanish,  Itahnn,  and  Maltese  populations  which,  coming  from  a  country 
more  analogous  in  climate  [and  being  in  typo  dark  races,  also],  bear  better  than  our  fellow- 
countrymen  the  ioBuence  of  the  African  climate. 

"Algerian  colonists  have  always  confounded,  under  the  same  name  of  colony,  every 
establishment  of  Europeans  out  of  Europe.  They  have  not  reflected  that,  in  climates 
different  from  those  of  Europe,  ho  [the  European]  labors  but  little  in  body.  He  more 
frequently  commands,  administrates,  or  follows  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  ciVim  [not  in  the 
country]. 

"  French  and  English  races  labor  in  Canada,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
•nd  in  New  Holland;  but,  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  at  the  Antilles,  Guayanas, 
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and  the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  it  is  the  [exotic]  blacks  who  worli :  in  India,  it  ia 
the  Hindoo. 

"  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  do  labor  a  little  at  Cuba  and  at  Porto  Rico.  But  they  had  inha- 
bited, in  Europe,  a  hotter  climate  than  the  French  and  English.  [For  the  same  reason, 
joined  to  their  dark  race,  our  white  fishermen,  in  the  bayous  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  are  the  only  men  who,  with  comparative  security,  ply  their  vocation  the 
whole  year  round:  and  they  are  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Maltese,  or  else  mulattos-l  They 
work  also  a  little  in  .-imerica,  especially  when  the  altitude  of  the  soil  makes  up  for  the 
latitude  of  the  country,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru :  or  when  the  climate  is  far  more  temperate, 
as  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  even  then,  this  labor  cannot  be  compared  to  the  work  performed 
iu  France  and  in  England  [and  north  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line"].  At  the  Philippines, 
it  is  the  native  that  labors. 

"The  Dutchman  works  not  out  of  Europe:  at  Java,  it  is  the  Malay;  at  Guyana,  it  is 
the  black  who  labors. 

"  The  Portuguese  never  labors  in  India.  In  Brazil  and  at  Guyana  it  is  the  black  who 
works  for  him ;"  [in  Central  America,  it  is  the  Carib,  the  Toltecan  Indian,  or  the  half- 
caste.]' 

In  Egypt,  no  European  nor  Turk  risks  his  own  person  as  an 
agriculturist :  the  hibor  is  performed  there,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  by 
the  indigenous  Fellah.  At  ^ladagascar  the  Frenchman,  as  in  Sierra 
Leone  the  Englishman,  dies  oiF  if  he  attem}:)ts  it.  In  Algeria,  the 
French  are  beginning  to  find  out  that,  unless  the  Arab  or  the  Kabyle 
will  j^lough  the  fields  for  them,  colonization  is  hopeless."  And,  lastly, 
were  not  this  fact  of  the  non-acclimation  of  white  races,  a  few 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equinoctial  line,  now  recognized  by 
experience,  why  should  Coolies  from  India  and  Malayana,  as  well  as 
Chinese  "apprentices,"  be  eagerly  contracted  for  at  Bourbon,  the 
Mauritius,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Southern  America  ? 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  will  be  investigated  hereinafter.] 
The  negro,  too,  obeys  the  law  of  climate.    Unlike  the  white  man, 

5  Desjobebt,  L'Alghie,  Paris,  1847,  pp.  6,  7,  and  26,  notes. 

"Nous  ne  comptons  ici  les  hommes  morts  dans  les  hopitatix  [i.  e.  71  per  1000,  in  1846 
alone!],  et  nous  ne  parlons  pas  de  ceux  qui,  r^form^s,  vont  mourir  dans  leurs  families. 
Nous  ne  parlons  pas  non  plus  de  ceux  tu^s  par  le  feu  de  I'ennemi :  ils  sont  peu  nombreux. 

Nous  perdons  par  an,  en  .\frique,  environ 200  hommes. 

"  Nous  avons  perdu  en  1846 116        " 

"  A  la  prise  de  Constantine , 100       " 

"  A  la  bataille  d'Isly 27        " 

"  A  la  Smalah 9        " 

"'Tout  homme  faible  qu'on  envoie  en  Afrique  est  un  homme  perdu.' ^ — •MabSch.il 
BcaEAUD,  discours  du  19  fevrier,  1838." 

*  See  Discours  prononce  par  51.  Desjobert  (Representative  in  the  AssemlUe  Kationale), 
Paris,  1850;  Idem,  Documents  Slalisliques  sut  VAlgerie,  1851;  BoiroiN,  Histoire  Slalistigue 
de  la  Colonisation  et  de  la  Population  en  Algfrie,  Paris,  1853,  passim. 

It  is  with  much  disappointment  that  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  press  with  these  evidences 
of  the  non-acclimation  of  races,  without  having  received  a  copy  of  the  work  which  De. 
Bov'DiN  has  in  press  (Traill  de  Geographic  et  de  Slatisligiie  Medicnles,  2  vols.  8vo.,  at  Bail- 
lifere's,  Paris).  Sir.  Gliddon  tells  mc  that  he  perused  some  of  its  proof-sheets  at  the  author's 
house,  in  Oct.,  1855. 
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his  complexion  undergoes  no  change  by  climate.  "VVliile  the  white 
man  is  darkened  by  the  tropioal  sun,  the  negro  is  never  blanched  in 
the  sliirhtest  degree  bv-  a  residence  in  northern  latitudes.  Like  the 
quadruiuana  of  the  tropics,  he  is  inevitably  killed  by  cold;  but  it 
never  changes  his  hair,  complexion,  skeleton,  nor  size  and  shape  of 
brain.'  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  enter  into  this  discussion 
liere.  Our  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  independence  of 
existing  types,  of  all  climatic  causes  now  in  operation. 

While  naturalists  have  been  accumulating  so  much  useful  infor- 
mation concerning  the  history,  durability,  &c.,  of  species  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  they  leave  us  still  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  their  origin.  Our  actual  Flora  and  Fauna  extend,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  man}-  thousand  years  boyuud  the  chronologies 
taught  in  our  schools  to  children;  but  whether  man  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  existed  ten  or  one  hundred  thousand  years,  we  have  no 
data  for  determining.  Lepsius  tells  us  that  he  regards  even  the 
records  of  the  early  (Illd  and  IVth)  dynasties  of  Egypt,  as  a  part 
of  the  modern  hutory  of  man. 

That  organized  beings  have  existed  on  earth  (in  the  language  of 
the  great  geologist  Lyell)  ^^  millions  of  ages,"  no  naturalist  of  our 
day  will  doubt;  and  although  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  follow  Nature's  great  chain,  link  by  link, 
yet  it  appears  probable  that  there  has  been  an  ascending  series. 
commencing  with  the  simplest  forms  and  ending  with  man.  Geolo- 
gists have  arranged  the  materials  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
earth  into  igneous  and  sedimentary.  The  first,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  under  superincumbent  pressure. 
and  are  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  cr3-stalline  particles,  without 
any  order  or  stratification.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  composed  of  the 
fragments  of  older  rocks,  worn  down  by  the  action  of  the  elements, 
anil  deposited  in  the  ocean,  whence,  by  pressure,  heat,  and  chemical 
agency,  they  are  re-formed  into  new  masses,  assuming  a  stratified  and 
more  or  less  slaty  structure. 

To  say  nothing  of  subdi\asions,  the  whole  series  have  been  divided 
into  igneous  rocks,  primary  stratified  formations,  secondary  forma- 
tions, tertiary  formations,  and  diluvial  formations.  In  the  first  two 
divisions  we  find  no  traces  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable ;  in  the  se- 
condary we  find  numerous  plants,  molluska,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  and, 


'  The  negro  races  are  pccnliarly  liable  to  consumption  out  of  the  tropics,  or  even  within 
them.  They  are  never  agriculturists,  cither  in  Egypt  or  in  Barbary :  nevertheless,  in  both 
oountries,  negroes  are  the  shortest  lived  of  the  population.  Monkeys  suffer  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  same  disease,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris.  Nowhere  in  North  Earope 
or  in  our  Northern  States,  can  the  Orang-utan  live. 
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when  we  reach  the  teitiary,  we  find  the  shell  animals  approaching 
nearer,  in  specific  forms,  to  existing  species,  than  those  of  previous 
formations ;  and  along  with  these  are  skeletons  of  birds  and  mam- 
malia, including  quadrupeds  and  quadrumana.  The  geological 
epoch  of  man  has  j-et  to  be  detei'mined :  it  is  certain  that  the  iuvesti- 
gations  of  each  succeeding  year  tend  to  throw  it  further  back  in 
time;  nor  are  there  wanting  good  authorities  who  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  his  remains  in  the  tertiary,  where  the  quadrumana 
have  been  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  discovered. 

A  discussion  of  such  difliculty  and  magnitude  as  the  theory  of 
progressive  development,  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  this  idea 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  our  leading  authorities. 
'Sot,  at  firet  sight,  would  it  seem  that  the  long-mooted  question  of 
the  origin  of  species  could  properly  find  a  place  in  an  essay  on 
Medical  Climate;  yet  all  these  subjects  have  points  of  contact,  which 
render  it  difiicult  to  isolate  them.  Our  object  being  to  study  the 
influence  of  climates  and  their  diseases  on  races,  we  assuredly,  a 
priori,  should  expect  species  and  mere  varieties  to  be  influenced  in 
different  degrees.  Ifatural  histoiy  teaches  us  that  the  white  and 
black  races,  for  example,  are  distinct  species.  We  should,  therefore, 
regard  their  origin  as  independent  of  climate;  and  if  we  can  show 
that  these  races  are  not  affected  in  like  manner  by  diseases,  we  fortiiy 
the  conclusion  to  which  natural  history  has  led  us.  Well-ascertained 
varieties  of  a  given  species,  however  widely  scattered,  may  exchange 
habitations  with  comparative  impunity ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
general  rule,  each  species  of  a  genus  has  its  prescribed  geographical 
range.  The  species,  for  example,  of  the  reindeer  and  the  white  bear, 
in  the  Arctic,  can  no  more  exchange  places  with  the  deer  and  bear 
of  the  Tropics,  than  can  the  Esquimau  with  the  tropical  Negro. 
Such  facts  as  these,  then,  clearly-  show  how  deeply  our  subject 
implicates  the  investigation  of  species  and  varieties. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  species,  but  we  shall  allude  only  to  two  of  the  more  prominent. 
Of  the  first  school,  Cu^'ier  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished 
authority.  He  contends  that  the  geological  history  of  the  earth 
should  be  di\'ided  into  distinct  periods,  each  of  which  is  complete  in 
itself;  that  there  has  been,  since  the  dawn  of  life,  a  succession  of 
distinct  creations  and  destructions;  and  that  the  organized  beings  of 
one  epoch  have  no  direct  connection,  by  way  of  descent,  with  those 
of  the  preceding.  According  to  this  theory,  the  species  of  animals 
and  plants  now  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  are  primordial 
forms,  the  result  of  a  special  creation;  which  have  endured  without 
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material  change  to  the  present,  and  which  will  endure  unchanged 
until  their  allotted  term  of  existence  has  expired. 

The  opposing  school  may  be  represented  by  GeofFroy  St.  Ililaire, 
the  contonipoiiiry  of  Cuvier.  It  is  contended  by  his  fulluwcrs  that 
there  has  been  but  one  creation,  and  no  cessation  of  life,  since  the 
first  organized  beings  were  brought  into  existence ;  that,  by  a  law 
of  progrossise  development  or  evolution,  in  accordance  with  new 
climatic  intluences,  brought  into  action,  from  time  to  time,  by 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe,  the  living  beings  of 
one  period  have  given  origin  to  those  which  follow ;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  chain,  from  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  to  the 
last  and  most  complex.  Moreover,  that  what  we  term  species  remains 
permanent  as  long  as  the  physical  conditions  which  produced  them 
remain  unchanged.  Some  of  tliis  school  go  so  far  as  to  asseit  that 
uo  such  thing  as  "species"  exists;  that  Xature  creates  only  indivi- 
duals, no  two  animals  or  plants  being  exactly  alike,  and  the  species 
of  each  genus  running  together  so  closely  as  to  leave  their  bounda- 
ries diliicult,  and  often  impossible,  to  define.  They  further  contend, 
that  transformations  of  species  are  incessantly  going  on  around  us, 
though  so  slowly  as  not  to  be  easily  recognized,  in  the  atom  of  time 
which  has  been  consumed  so  far  by  the  human  family. 

Those  who  contend  that  all  the  races  of  men  are  of  common 
origin,  must,  in  spite  of  themselves,  fall  into  these  heterodox  opinions 
of  Lamarck,  Oken,  and  St.  Hilaire;  because  the  races  of  men  diftbr 
quite  as  much,  anatomically  and  phj-siologically,  as  do  the  species 
of  other  genera  in  the  animal  kingdom  —  the  Equidse,  the  Ursines, 
Felines,  &c.  Professor  Owen  himself  cannot  point  out  greater 
diflerences  between  the  lion,  tiger,  and  pantlier,  or  the  dog,  fox, 
wolf,  and  jackal,  than  those  between  the  White  Man,  is^egro,  and 
Mongol. 

According  to  the  above  doctrine,  not  only  are  the  individuals  of 
our  present  Fauna  and  Flora  direct  descendants  of  the  fossil  world, 
but  they  are  probably  destined  to  be  the  ancestry  of  others  still 
more  perfect.  The  climatic  influences  now  at  work,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  changed,  and  development  take  up  its  line  of  march  and  carry 
on  the  great  plan  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  beings  far  more  perfect  than  himself;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  no  small  room  for  improvement.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  enter  the  lists  with  these  dispu- 
tants, as  the  two  schools  unite  at  a  point  which  meets  all  the  requi- 
sitions of  our  present  investigation.  The  term  species  is,  at  best, 
but  a  conventional  one,  without  a  fixed  definition ;  and  is  used  by 
both  parties  to  designate  certain  groups  of  forms  closely  resembling 
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each  otlier,  that  have  been  permauent  as  far  back  as  our  means  of 
investigation  reach,  and  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Faunas 
and  Floras  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Our  declared  object  is  to  ascertain  what  influence  the  climates  of 
our  day  exei-t  over  existing  forms,  and  especially  over  those  of  the 
human  family.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  species  has  its 
own  physiological  and  pathological  laws,  which  give  it  its  specific 
character ;  and  each  species  must,  therefore,  be  made  a  special  study. 
Too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  analogies;  since  no  one 
animal  should  be  taken  as  an  analogue  for  another,  l^ot  only  are 
they  variously  affected  by  climate,  food,  &c.,  but  also  by  morbific 
influences.  These  remarks  apply  with  their  greatest  force  to  man, 
who  is  widely  separated  from  the  lower  animals  in  many  things,  and 
more  particularly  his  diseases.  The  "SocietS  Zoologique  d' Acclima- 
tion," of  Paris,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  of 
France,  with  I.  Geoffi'oy  St.  Hilaire  at  its  head ;  and  to  them  each 
new  species  is  a  new  study :  they  look  to  time  and  observation  alone 
for  their  knowledge.  "WTien  a  new  quadi-uped,  bird,  or  plant,  is 
brought  to  France,  no  one  pretends  to  foretell  the  exact  influence 
of  the  new  climate  upon  it ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  two 
species,  brought  from  the  same  habitat,  may  be  very  differently 
aflected.  One  may  become  habituated  to  a  wide  geographical  range, 
while  another  only  to  a  very  limited  one. 

So  it  is  with  the  species  of  man  —  each  must  be  made  a  separate 
study,  in  connectioQ  with  both  Physical  and  Medical  Climate.  It  does 
not  at  all  advance  our  knowledge  of  man  to  tell  us  that  pigs,  poultry, 
hoi'ses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  &c.,  may  be  carried  all  over  the 
world,  may  become  habituated  to  all  chmates,  and  everywhere 
change  their  forms  or  colors.  A  race  of  men  does  not  anywhere, 
in  a  few  generations,  like  pigs,  become  white,  brown,  black,  gray, 
or  spotted;  nor  do  the  pigs,  when  they  accompany  man  to  the 
Tropics,  become  aifected  with  dyspepsia,  intermittent  and  yellow 
fever.  It  has  been  the  fashion,  for  want  of  argument,  to  obscure 
the  natural  history  of  man,  not  by  a  few,  but  by  volumes  of  these 
analogies.  Let  us  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  when  and  where  have 
the  people  of  the  north  become  habituated  to  the  climate  of  the 
Tropics,  or  those  of  the  Tropics  been  able  to  live  in  the  north  ?  "We 
have  no  records  to  show  that  a  race  of  one  exti'eme  has  ever  been 
acclimated  to  the  opposite;  and  as  long  as  a  race  presei-ves  its 
peculiar  physiological  structure  and  laws,  it  must  to  some  extent  be 
peculiarly  aftected  by  morbific  influences.® 

s  It  is  far  from  being  proved  that  onr  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
are  of  common  origin.     The  reader  is  referred  to  "Types  of  Mankind"  and  the  Appendix 
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In  considering  the  climates  of  the  Tropics  and  the  adjacent  warm 
climates,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  Medical  Climate  into  non-malarial 
and  malarial.  By  a  non-malarial  climate,  we  wish  to  designate 
one  which  is  characterized  by  temperature,  moisture  or  dryness, 
greater  or  less  cbangeablencss,  &c. ;  in  short,  all  the  characteristics 
of  what  is  understood  by  the  word  "climate,"  independently  of  local 
morbitic  influences.  By  malarial  climates,  we  mean  those  in  which 
malarial  emanations  are  superadded  to  the  above  conditions.  The 
two  elimates  are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  often  exist  within  a  mile 
of  each  other.  In  our  iSouthern  States,  we  have  our  high  healthy 
"pine  or  sand-hills,"  bordering  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  our  rivers. 
On  the  low  lauds,  in  many  places,  the  most  deadly  malarial  fevers 
prevail  in  summer  and  autumn,  while  in  the-sandy  lands  there  is  an 
entire  exemption  from  all  diseases  of  this  class;  and  our  cotton 
planters  every  summer  seek  these  retreats  for  health.  ^N^ot  only  in 
these  more  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States  is  this  pi'oximity 
of  the  tivo  climates  observed,  but  also  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India,  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  Cape  Colony,  the  West 
India  islands,  &c.  Mobile  and  its  vicinity  atibrd  as  good  an  illus- 
tration of  these  climates  as  can  be  desired.  This  town  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  in  latitude  30°  40"  north,  on  the 
margin  of  a  plain,  that  extends  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  sand- 
hills, and  which  is  intei-spersed  with  ravines  and  marshes.  The 
sand-hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet,  and 
extend  many  miles.  Now  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and  hygro- 
meter, indicate  no  appreciable  ditfercnce  in  the  climates  of  the  hills 
and  the  plain,  except  that  the  latter  is  rather  more  damp ;  and  yet 
the  two  localities  difier  immensely  in  point  of  salubrity.  Let  lis 
suppose  that  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany 
should  be  landed  at  Mobile  about  the  month  of  May,  and  one-third 
placed  on  the  hills,  one-third  in  the  town,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
fenny  lands  around  the  latter,  and  ask  what  would  be  the  result  at 
the  end  of  six  months.  The  first  third  would  complain  much  of 
heat,  would  perspire  enormously,  become  enervated ;  but  no  one 
would  perhaps  be  seriously  sick,  and  probably  none  would  die  from 
the  etfects  of  the  climate.  The  second  third,  or  those  in  the  city, 
if  it  happened  to  be  a  year  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  would,  to  say 
the  least,  be  decimated,  or  even  one-half  might  die,  while  the  resi- 
dent acclimated  population  were  enjoying  perfect  health.  The  re- 
maining portion,  or  those  in  the  fenny  district,  would  escape  yellow 
fever,  but  would,  most  of  them,  be  attacked  with  intermittent  and 

of  "  .Voral  and  Inltlleelual  Divertilij  of  Races" — in   HoTz's  translation  of  De   Gobinead, 
(Philadelphia,  1855) — for  a  full  cxaiuinatiou  of  thi3  point. 
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remittent  fevers,  bowel  aifections,  aud  all  forms  of  malarial  or  marsli 
diseases:  fewer  would  die  tliau  of  those  in  the  city,  but  a  large 
proportion  would  come  out  with  broken-down  constitutions.  Yellow 
fever  sometimes  extends  for  two  or  three  miles  around  the  city ;  but 
if  it  does,  it  always  commences  in  the  latter.  Here,  then,  we  have 
three  distinct  medical  climates  actually  within  sight  of  each  other. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  of  one  locality,  but  thousands  of 
similar  examples  may  be  cited  in  warm  climates.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  its  suburbs,  and  Sullivan's  Island,  in  the  harbor  near  the 
city,  give  us  another  example  quite  as  pertinent  as  that  of  Mobile. 
In  our  cotton-growing  States,  the  malarial  climate  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  low  and  marshy  districts;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
high,  undulating  lands  throughout  this  extensive  region,  wherever 
there  is  fertility  of  soil,  the  population  is  subjected  more  or  less  to 
malarial  diseases.  These  remarks  apply,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
more  particularly  to  the  white  population,  the  negroes  being  com- 
parativel}'  exempt  from  all  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  South.'  The 
tropical  climate  of  Africa,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  differs  widely  from 
the  same  parallels  in  other  parts  of  the  globe :  it  has  no  won-malarial 
climate.  Dr.  Livingstone  "has  been  struck  down  by  African  fever 
upwards  of  thirty  times,"  in  sixteen  years.'" 

But  let  us  go  a  little  more  into  details,  and  examine  a  few  of  the 
races  of  man,  in  connection  with  non-malarial  climates.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  the  most  migrating  and  colonizing  race  of  the  present  day, 
aud  may  be  selected  for  illustration.  Place  an  Englishman  in  the 
most  healthful  part  of  Bengal  or  Jamaica,  where  malarial  fevers  are 
unknown,  aud  although  he  may  be  subjected  to  no  attack  of  acute 
disease,  may,  as  we  are  told,  become  aeclimated,  and  may  live  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  health  his  threescore  and  ten  years ;  yet,  he  soon 
ceases  to  be  the  same  individual,  and  his  descendants  degenerate. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  heat,  becomes  tanned;  his  plump, 
plethoric  frame  is  attenuated ;  his  blood  loses  fibrine  and  red  globules ; 
both  body  and  mind  become  sluggish ;  gray  hairs  and  other  marks 
of  premature  age  appear  —  a  man  of  40  looks  fifty  years  old  —  the 
average  duration  of  life  is  shortened  (as  shown  by  life-insurance 
tables) ;  and  the  race  in  time  would  be  exterminated,  if  cut  off"  from 
fresh  supplies  of  immigrants.     The  same  facts  hold  in  our  Southern 


'  A  medical  friend  (Dr.  Gordon)  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  diseases  of  the 
interior  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look  over  these 
sheets  for  me,  and  assures  me  that  I  have  used  language  much  too  strong  with  regard  to 
the  exemption  of  negroes.  He  says  they  are  quite  as  liable  as  the  whites,  according  to  liis 
observations,  to  intermittents  and  dysentery. 

"  "London  Chromck,"  Dec.  15,  1856. 
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States,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  and  the  eft'ect  is  in  inoportion  to  the 
high  range  of  temperature.  We  here  have  sh(u-t  winters,  wliich  do 
not  exist  in  the  Tropics ;  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  long  summers 
are  hy  them,  to  a  great  extent,  countorhalanoed.  The  English  army 
surgeons  tell  us  that  Englishmen  do  not  become  acclimated  in  India : 
length  of  residence  affords  no  immunity,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortality  among  othcors  and  troops  is  gi-eatest  among  those  who 
remain  longest  in  the  climate." 

There  is  no  reason  to  heliove  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  ever  he 
transformed  into  a  Hindoo.  "We  have  already  given  reasons  why 
Jews  become  acclimated,  in  hot  latitudes,  with  more  facility  than 
i"aces  further  north ;  but  even  these  cannot  be  changed  from  their 
original  type  by  ages  of  residence  in  foreign  climes.  There  is  a 
little  colony  of  Jews  at  Cranganor,  in  Malabar,  near  Cochin,  who 
have  resided  there  more  than  1000  years,  and  who  have  preserved 
the  Jewish  type  unchanged.  There  is  in  the  same  neighborhood  a 
settlement  of  what  are  called  black  Jews,  but  who  are  of  Hindoo 
blood.'-  There  are  also  in  India  the  Parsees,  who  have  been  almost 
as  long  in  the  country  as  the  Jews,  and  still  do  not  approximate  to 
the  Hindoos  in  type.  Nay,  more,  in  India  itself  we  see,  in  the 
different  castes,  the  most  opposite  complexions,  which  have  remained 
independent  of  climate  several  thousand  years.  Unlike  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Jews  seem  to  bear  up  well  against  that  climate. 

The  colonists  of  warm  countries  nowhere  present  the  same  \ngoi 
of  constitution  as  the  population  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany ;  and 
although  they  may  escape  attacks  of  fever,  they  are  annoyed  by 
many  minor  ills,  which  make  them  a  pjiysie-taking  and  shorter-lived 
people.  Knox  asserts  that  the  Germanic  races  would  die  out  in 
America  if  left  alone ;  and  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  to  his 
extremes,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  our  New  England  States  are  so 
well  adapted  to  those  races  as  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe,  from 
which  histoiy  derives  them. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  an  acclimation,  though  imperfect,  against 
moderately  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  persons 
who  have  gone  through  this  process,  and  more  especially  their 
children,  when  grown  up,  are  less  liable  to  violent  attacks  of  our 
marsh  fevers,  when  exposed  to  them,  than  fresh  immigrants  from 
the  north.  The  latter  are  more  plethoric,  their  systems  more  in- 
flammable ;  and  although  not  more  liable  to  he  attacked  by  these 
endemics  than  natives,  they  experience  them,  when  attacked,  in  a 

"  JoHSsos  on  Tropical  Climatet,  London,  1841,  p.  56. 

u  See,  for  details,  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  by  NoTT  &  Gliddon,  chapter  'Thysical  nis'ory 
of  the  Jews." 
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more  violent  and  dangerous  form.     The  latter  fact  holds  good  of 
yellow,  as  well  as  of  remittent  fever. 

Dk.  Boudin,  in  his  "Lettres  sur  VAlgSrie,"  after  establishing  the 
persistent  influence  of  marsh  malaria  on  French  and  English  colo- 
nists, continues  thus : 

"  Reate  &  examiner  rinfluence  exerc^e  sur  le  chiflFre  dea  d^cfes  par  le  s^jour  dans  lea 
localites  de  I'Alg^rie,  non  sujettes  aux  emanations  patadeennes,  mais  se  distinguant  de  la 
France  uniqtiement  par  une  temperature  61evee.  A  d^faut  de  documents  assez  nombreux 
recueillis  en  Algfjrie  meme,  nous  invoquerons  les  faits  relatifs  a  deux  possessions  anglaises 
ayant  la  plus  grande  analogic  thermom^trique  avcc  notre  possession  africaine;  nous  voulons 
parler:  1°,  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Esp^rance ;  2°,  de  Malte:  I'un  et  1' autre  proverbialement 
exempt^s  de  I'^Mment  palud^en. 

"Au  Cap  de  Bonne-Esp^rance,  la  mortality  de  trois  regiments  anglais,  de  1831  &  1836, 
a  §t6  representee  par  les  nombres  suivants : 

En  1831 26decfe3. 

"  1832  26 

"  1833 28 

"  1834 28 

"  1835 34 

"  1836 33 

"A  JIalte,  ou  Ton  pent  considerer  les  hommes  les  plus  jennes  comme  les  plus  recemment 
arrives  d'Angleterre,  la  proportion  des  decfes  a  suivi  la  marche  ci-aprfes. 

Au-dessous  de  18  ans 10  decfes  sur  1000  hommes. 

Deis  a  25 18.7 

"  25  a  33 23.6  " 

"  33&40 29.5  " 

"  40^50 34.4 

"En  resume,  les  analogies  puisees,  non  seulement  dans  les  localit^s  paludeennes,  mais 
encore  dans  les  contrees  non  marecageuses,  ayant  une  plus  grande  analogic  climatologique 
avec  I'Algerie,  se  montrent  peu  favorable  a  I'liypothfese  de  I'acclimatment." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  statistics  both  of  the  civil  and  military 
population  of  Algeria,  which  show  still  more  deadly  effects  of 
climate. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  physical  history  of  the  Negro,  we  shall  find 
the  picture  completely  reversed.  He  is  the  native  of  the  hottest 
region  on  the  globe,  where  he  goes  naked  in  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  can  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  a  temperature 
of  at  least  150°  of  Fahrenheit,  where  the  white  man  would  die  in  a 
few  hours.  And  while  the  degenerate  tropical  descendants  of  the 
whites  are  regenerated  by  transportation  to  cold  parallels  of  the 
temperate  zone,  experience  abundantly  proves  that,  in  America,  the 
Negro  steadily  deteriorates,  and  becomes  exterminated  north  of  about 
40°  north  latitude.  The  statistics  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  abundantly  prove  this.  The  mortality  of  blacks  in 
our  Northern  States  averages  about  double  that  of  the  whites ;  and 
although  their  natural  improvidence  and  social  condition  may,  and 
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do,  have  an  influence  on  tliis  result,  still,  no  one  conversant  witli 
the  facta  will  denj'  the  baneful  influeuoe  of  cold  upon  the  race. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  white  and  black  nices  differ,  at  the 
present  day,  as  ranch  in  their  physiological  as  they  do  in  their  phy- 
sical charactei-s ;  and  until  their  actual  characteristics  are  changed, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  their  normal  geographical  range  will  be 
enlarged.  Tiie  respective  types  which  thej'  now  present,  antedate 
all  human,  written,  or  monumental  records,  and  will  only  disappear 
witli  the  other  typical  forms  of  our  Fauna. 

We  may  here  refer  to  another  curious  train  of  facts,  in  connection 
with  the  adaptability  of  the  above  races  to  climate.  "\Ve  allude  to 
the  results  of  crossing  or  breeding  them  together,  which  seem  best 
explained  by  the  laws  of  hybridity.  The  mulattoes,  no  matter 
w^here  born,  north  or  south,  possess  characteristics,  in  reference  to 
medical  climate,  intermediate  between  the  pure  races.  The  mulat- 
toes brought  from  Maryland  or  Virginia  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans, 
suffer  infinitely  less  from  the  diseases  of  these  localities,  than  do  the 
pure  whites  of  the  same  States.  In  fact,  the  smallest  admixture  of 
negro  blood,  as  in  the  Quarteroon  or  Quinteroon,  is  a  great,  thoiigli 
not  absolute,  protection  against  yellow  fever.  We  have,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years'  professional  observations,  in  Mobile,  seen 
this  fact  fully  tested;  and  it  is  conceded,  on  all  hands,  throughout 
the  South.  Previously  to  the  memorable  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1853,  we  never  saw  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions;  and  although 
there  were  more  examples  in  that  year,  still,  the  mortality  was 
trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  pure  whites.  I  hazard  nothing  in 
the  assertion,  that  one-fourth  negro  blood  is  a  more  perfect  protec- 
tion against  yellow  fever,  than  is  vaccine  against  small-pox. 

The  subject  of  hybridity  has  been  veiy  imperfectly  understood 
until  the  last  few  years;  and  to  the  late  Dr.  Morton  are  we  mainly 
indebted  for  the  advance  actually  made.  He  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  regular  gradation,  in  hybridity  among  species,  from  that  of 
perfect  sterility  to  perfect  prolificacy.  The  mulatto  would  seem  to 
fall  into  that  condition  of  hybrids,  where  they  continue  to  be  more 
or  less  prolific  for  a  few  generations,  but  with  a  constant  tendem-y 
to  run  out.  The  idea  is  prevalent  with  us,  that  mulattoes  are  less 
prolific  than  eitlier  pure  race ;  sutler  much  from  tubercular  affec- 
tions; their  children  die  young;  and  that  their  average  duration  of 
life  is  very  low.  That  all  this  is  tnie  of  the  cross  of  the  pure  whites 
and  blacks,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  these  remarks  apply  with  less  force 
to  the  cross  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  other  dark  races,  with  the 
negro:  these  afiiliate  much  better.  If  we  could  select  the  pure- 
blooded  races,  put  them  together,  and  continue  crossing  them  for 
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several  generations,  we  might  come  to  more  definite  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  specific  proximity  of  races ;  but  this  we  are  unable 
to  control;  nor  has  sufficient  use  been  made  even  of  the  materials 
we  have  at  command.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  origin  of  the 
domestic  dog  was  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  many  naturalists  sup- 
posed it  to  be  derived  from  the  wolf;  but  M.  Flourens  has  been 
making  a  series  of  experiments,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris, 
which  settles  this  part  of  the  discussion.  He  ascertained  that  the 
progeny  becomes  sterile  after  the  third  generation  ;  while  that  of  the 
dog  and  jackal  run  as  far  as  the  fourth  generation,  and  then  in  like 
manner  become  sterile.  These  are  important  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  hybridity,  and  show  how  erroneous  have  been  conclusions 
as  to  identity  of  species,  based  upon  prolificacy  of  oifsjjring. 

There  is  reason,  as  above  stated,  to  believe  that  this  law  of  hy- 
bridity applies  to  the  species  of  man ;  and  that  there  are  degrees  of 
fertility  in  the  offspring  of  ditferent  t}-pes,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
similar  or  dissimilar." 

Our  litnits,  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  would  not  permit  a  more 
extended  examination  of  races,  in  connection  with  non-malarial 
climates ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  another  division  of  the 
subject.  The  whites  and  blacks  have  sufficiently  served  to  illustrate 
the  point ;  and  the  other  races  would  show  similar  effects,  in  various 
degrees.  Many  facts  bearing  on  other  races  will  be  brought  out  as 
we  progress. 

Malarial  Climates. — Under  this  head,  we  shall  introduce  facts  to 
prove  that  races  are  influenced  differently,  not  only  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  various  latitudes,  but  by  morbific  agents,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  independent  of  mere  temperature — viz.,  the  causes  of 
marsh  or  yellow  fevers,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  plague,  &c.  Our 
illustrations  will  be  again  taken  mostly  fi'om  the  white  and  black 
races,  because  they  afford  the  fullest  statistics,  and  because  the 
writer  has  been  professionally  engaged  with  these  races  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  both. 

We  should  here  call  attention  to  a  striking  physiological  difference 
between  the  two  races.  It  was  a  remark  annually  made  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Chapman,  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University :  "  That  the  negro  is  much  less  subject  to  inflammatory 
diseases,  with  high  vascular  action,  than  the  whites,  and  rarely  bears 
blood-letting,  or  depletion  in  any  form;  and  even  in  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia,  kc,   he   often  requires   stimulants   instead   of  depletants." 

"  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  hybridity,  see  Nott  &  Gliddon's  "  Types  of 
Mankind."  pp.  372-410:  —  and  also  the  Appendix,  by  J.  C.  Nott,  to  Hotz's  Gobineau,  pp 
489-504. 
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The  remark  is  unquestioiial)ly  true;  ami  will  be  voiu'IkmI  for  lij' 
every  experienced  physiciaa  North  and  South.  I  have  had  iindi-r 
my  charge,  for  some  yoarji,  a  private  inrtrmary,  devoted  to  negroes  ; 
in  whieii  arc  annually  received  a  large  ntnnber  of  negro  laborers, 
and  most  of  them  from  our  city  cotton-presses  and  steamboats, 
where  none  but  the  most  atldetic  are  employed.  "When  seized  with 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other  acute  diseases  of  winter  (to  say 
nothing  of  summer  affections),  they  almost  invariably  come  in  with 
feeble  pulse,  cool  skin,  unstrung  muscles,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
prostration ;  and  require  to  be  treated  mainl}-  with  revulsives,  qui- 
nine, and  stimulants.  This  I  remarked  also  in  Philadel])hia,  when 
a  resident  student  at  the  Almshouse;  and  all  the  medical  writers  of 
the  South  sustain  me.  The  negro,  too,  always  sutlers  more  than 
whites  fi"om  cholera,  t^-phoid  fever,"  plague,  small-pox,  and  all  those 
diseases  arising  from  morbid  poisons,  that  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
press the  powers  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  marsh  and  yellow 
fevers — to  which,  we  shall  see,  he  is  inlinitely  less  liable.  The 
plantere  of  the  South  look  with  terror  to  the  appearance  of  cholera 
or  typhoid  diseases  among  their  negroes ;  and  whether  these  be 
natives  of  the  extreme  South,  or  recently  brought  from  the  colder 
and  more  salubrious  regions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  matters 
not:  the  susceptibility  belongs  to  the  race,  and  is  little  intlueiieed  b^- 
place  of  birth.  i 

The  strictly  white  races  reach  their  highest  physical  and  intellec- 
tual development,  as  well  as  most  perfect  health  and  greatest  average 
duration  of  life,  above  latitude  40°  in  the  Western,  and  45°  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere ;  and  whenever  they  migrate  many  degrees 
belcw  these  lines,  they  begin  to  deteriorate  from  increased  tempera- 
ture, either  alone,  or  combined  with  morbific  infiuenees  incident  to 
climate.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  has  been,  for  several 
thousand  years,  such  a  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  peoples,  from 
wars  and  migrations,  that  races  have  become  so  mingled,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic,  as  to  render  it  impossible  now  to 
unravel  this  human  maze,  and  to  give  its  proper  value  to  each 
indigenous  race,  of  which  we  believe  there  were  many.  We  must, 
therefore,  tiike  them  in  masses  or  groups;  and,  in  speaking  of  white 
races,  wc  shall  draw  our  illustrations  mostly  from  Anglo-Saxons, 
Celts,  and  Germans,  which  are  so  nearly  allied,  and  so  like  in  tem- 
perament, as  to  answer  sufficiently  well  our  present  wants.  They, 
too,  have  been   widely  scattered  through  foreign   climates;    and, 

"  Db.  Boddin,  in  his  " Palholngie  Comparit,"  gives  abundant  proof  of  the  liability  of 
negroes  to  typhoid  fever,  consumption,  and  cholera,  in  the  Tropics  and  in  the  Old  World. 

24 
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thanks  to  their  intelligence,  have  furnished  us  with  reliable  statis- 
tics. There  are  many  races  in  Europe  that,  according  to  our  view, 
cannot  strictly  be  included  with  the  above  class,  viz.,  the  dark- 
skinned  Iberians,  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  ©"rhers. 

Let  us  nes±  inquire  what  real  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
acclimation  of  white  races  in  tropical  climates.  Although  we  have 
writings  in  abundance  on  the  subject,  they  are  mostly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and  even  a  precise  definition  of  the  term  is  wanting. 
All  we  can  hope,  within  our  limits,  is  to  lay  out  some  land-marks, 
which  may  stimulate  others  to  greater  detail. 

Dr.  Eochoux  has  attempted  a  somewhat  precise  definition  of  the 
term  acclimation;  and  perhaps  a  better  one  cannot  be  given  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge.  He  says:  "Acclimation  is  a  profound 
change  in  the  organism,  produced  by  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  place 
whose  climate  is  widely  difterent  from  that  to  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed ;  and  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  individual  who 
has  been  subjected  to  it  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  natives 
(indigenes)  of  the  country  which  he  has  adopted." 

This  definition  strikes  at  once  a  leading  difficulty  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  one  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  cleared  away, 
before  we  can  fully  estimate  the  influence  of  climate  on  mankind. 
"Who  are  these  ^^ indigenes'  of  whom  Eochoux  speaks?  Are  they, 
in  all  cases,  really  descendants  of  the  same  original  stock  as  those 
who  come  to  seek  acclimation  ?  Here,  I  repeat,  are  questions  that 
have  not  been  fully  nor  fairly  examined,  even  by  Prichard,  the  great 
champion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race;  and  which  embarrass 
our  progress  at  every  step. 

Dr.  Prichai-d  remarks :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  proportional 
number  of  individuals  who  attain  a  given  age,  differs  in  different 
climates ;  and  that  the  warmer  the  climate,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  so  much  the  shorter  is  the  average  duration  of  human 
life.  Even  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  difference  is  very  great. 
In  some  instances,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  inversely  the  duration  of  life, 
differ  bv  nearly  one-lialf  from  the  proportions  discovered  in  other 
examples.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  a  table  presented 
by  this  celebrated  calculator  of  the  Institute : 
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"TABLE  EXUIBITINQ  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  IN 

EUROPE. 

In  Swodon from  1821  to  1825 1  death  in  46 


Denmark " 

Oerraaiiy " 

Prussia  " 

Austrian  Empire " 

HullaiiJ " 

Groat  ISrttuin " 

France " 

Canton  lie  Vauil " 

Lombardy " 

Roman  States " 

Scotland " 


1819 

1825 

1821   to  1824.. 
1825  to  1830., 

1824 

1800  to  1804., 
1825  to  1827.. 

1824 

1827  to  1828., 

1820 

1821 


46 

46 

89 

43 

40 

47 

89.6 

47 

81 

28 

60 


"  The  difference  of  twenty-eight  and  fifty  is  considerable ;  but  even  the  latter  rate  of 
mortality  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  data  collected  by  M.  Moreau  de 
Jonnis  attribato  to  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

"  In  approaching  the  equator,  wo  find  the  mortality  increase,  and  the  average  duration 
of  life  consequently  diminish.  The  following  calculation,  obtained  by  the  same  writer, 
sufficiently  illustrates  this  remark: 

lATITCDB.  PLACES.  ONE  DEATH  IN 

6"  10' Batavia 2G  inhabitants. 

10°  10' Trinidad 27 

130.54' Salute  Lucie 27 

H"  44' Martinique  28 

15°  69' Guadaloupo 27 

18°  30' Bumbay 20 

22°  33' Calcutta 20 

28°  11' Havana 33 

"  It  has  been  observed  that,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  rate  of  mortality  appears 
greater  than  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  climate ;  as  some  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned include  cities  and  districts  known  to  be,  by  local  situation,  extremely  unhealthy." 
In  some,  the  mortality  belongs,  in  great  part,  to  strangers,  principally  Europeans,  who, 
coming  from  a  different  climate,  suffer  in  great  numbers.  The  separate  division  from 
which  the  collective  numbers  above  given  are  deduced,  will  sufficiently  indicate  these 
oircumslances. 


In  Batavia,  1805 Europeans  died 1 

Slaves 1 

"  Chinese 1 

"  Javanese,  viz.,  Natives 1 

Calcutta,  1817  to  1836 Europeans  and  Eurasians 1 

"  I'ortuguese  and  French I 

1822  to  1836 Western  Mahommedans' 

"  Bengal  " 

"  Moguls 

"  Arabs 


in  11 
"  13 
"  29 
"  40 


36 


■*  A  striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  a  malarial  and  non-malarial  climate,  in 
close  proximity. — J.  C.  N. 
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Calcutta,  1822  to  1836 Western  Hindus  died....' 

"  Bengal  Hindus 

"  Low  Castes 

"  Mugs 

Bombay,  181.5 Europeans 1  "  18.5 

"  Mussulmans 1   **  17.5 

"  Parsces 1  "  40 

Guadaloupe,  1811  to  1824 Whites 1  "  22 

"  Free  men  of  color 1  "  35 

Martinique,  1825 Whites 1  "  24 

"  Free  men  of  color 1  "  23 

Granada,  1815 Slaves 1  "  22 

In  Saint  Lucia,  1802 Slaves 1  "  20 

"  The  comparatively  low  degi-ee  of  mortality  among  the  free  men  of  color,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Javanese  and  Parsees,  in  countries  where  those  races  are  either  the  original 
inhabitants,  or  have  become  naturalized  by  an  abode  of  some  centuries,  is  remarkable,  in 
the  preceding  table.  It  would  seem  that  such  persons  are  exempted,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  infJuence  of  morbific  causes,  which  destroy  Europeans  and  other  foreigners. 
That  the  rate  of  mortality  should  be  lower  among  them  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  is 
a  fact  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knoivledge,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  "'^^ 

It  appears,  from  these  tables,  which  are  corroborated  by  all 
subsequent  statistics  of  the  above-named  countries,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  whites  show  the  greatest  average 
duration  of  life  in  temperate  latitudes.  Russia,  it  seems,  gives  a 
higher  rate  of  mortality  than  any  cold  climate  short  of  the  Arctic 
(of  which  we  want  statistics) ;  and  why  the  great  dilBsrence  of  mor- 
tality in  several  of  these  countries,  diiferiug  apparently  so  little  in 
climate,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  deter- 
mine. It  is,  probably,  in  many  instances,  attributable  to  habits  and 
social  condition.  In  Russia,  where  the  mortality  is  so  great,  it 
perhaps  may  be  explained  by  a  combination  of  causes — such  as  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  serfs, 
their  bad  habits  and  impi'ovidence,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
immigration  and  interblending  of  races  foreign  to  the  climate.  In 
Norway,  the  mortality  is  put  down  at  1  in  54,  or  one-half  that  of 
Russia. 

The  Germanic  races  we  know  to  be  among  the  most  hardy  and 
robust  of  the  human  family,  by  nature ;  and  yet,  as  we  see  them 
(mostly  of  the  poorer  classes),  in  our  Southern  States,  they  are,  in 
general,  a  squalid-looking  people.  I  can  assign  no  other  cause  than 
their  mode  of  life — witli  which,  in  Germany,  I  am  not  familiar.  Their 
mode  of  sleeping,  in  America,  is  \erj  destructive  of  health :  they  live 
in  confined  rooms,  and  lie  at  night  between  two  feather-beds,  even  in 
our  mild  climate.  It  is  impossible  that  any  people  can  be  healthy 
■with  such  cu.stoms;  and  if  a  strict  scrutiny  were  made  into  the  habits 

16  ^^  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  I,  pp.  116-17-18. 
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of  mai.y  of  the  popuhitions  above-named,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
much  of  tlie  distivpuiK-y  iu  tlieir  vitiil  statistics  woiilcl  be  exphiiued 
by  coiidiiion  and  lial)its,  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  &c." 

When  we  come  down  to  the  Roman  States,  the  mortality  rises  to 
1  in  2S,  which  is  easily  explained:  there  boi^'in  the  malarial  climates: 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  mortiility  among  whites  increases  onwards 
to  the  Tropics.  But  Priehard  makes  one  fundamental  mistake  :  he 
uever  stops  to  ask  a  (picstion  about  the  adaptation  of  race  to  climate, 
but  follows  out  his  foregone  conclusion,  and  goes  on  to  show  that, 
"in  approaching  the  equator,  the  mortiilit}-  increases,  and  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  consequently  diminishes ;"  illustrating  it  by 
the  second  tiible,  beginning  with  Batavia.  He  is  much  embar- 
rassed to  account  for  the  "low  degree  of  mortality  among  the  free 
men  of  color  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Javanese  and  Parsees ;"  and 
for  a  reason  why  "the  rate  of  mortality  should  bo  lower  among 
them,  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eui'ope"? 

Now,  the  reason  is  obvious:  the  blacks,  Parsees,  and  Javanese, 
are  all  autochthong  of  hot  climates,  and  were  created  to  suit  the 
conditions  iu  which  they  have  been  placed,  as  well  as  all  similar 
ones.  The  Pai*secs,  like  the  Jews,  were  from  a  warm  latitude  ori- 
ginally, and  soon  become  acclimated ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
kindred  races,  uever  thrive  and  uever  will  prosper  in  such  climates. 
Even  in  Italy,  the  white  races  die,  when  a  negro  might  live,  or  a 
coolie  would  flourish.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Chinese,  the 
Mahomedans,  M(jguls,  and  Arabs,  in  the  last  table :  all  are  fi'om  hot 
climates,  and  prosper  in  Calcutta. 

The  greater  mortiality  among  the  Hindus,  compared  with  the 
Mussulmans,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Hindus  of  Calcutta 
consist  of  famifies  including  a  large  proportion  of  infant  life.  The 
same  circumstance  explains  the  mortality  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
are  also  a  wretched  and  suffering  class.'*  The  French  (but  IGO)  are 
incluilod  witb  3181 1'ortuguose  ;  and  the  statement  is  worth  uothinii-, 
so  far  as  the  former  are  concerned. 

"Tho  nntive  troops  on  the  Bcnpal  cstnWi.shmont,"  siivs  Captain  Henderson  (Asiatic 
Rt»iarchei,  vol.  20,  pnrt  I.),  "  are  particulnrly  healthy,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

"  U  has  been  found,  by  a  late  inquiry,  embracing  n  period  of  five  years,  that  only  one 
man  is  reported  to  have  died  per  annum,  out  of  every  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  actual 

"  While  writinir  this,  I  meet  with  a  very  intcllif^cnt  Prussian  iientlpman.  who  infnrms  mo 
that  this  mode  of  sleeping  between  feiither-bcds  is  common  throughout  the  Gfrnianic  States, 
as  well  as  in  Russia,  among  the  peasantry,  and  middle  and  lower  classes  goncrnlly.  Such 
manner  of  sleeping  precludes  the  possibility  of  regulating  the  covering  to  temperature. 
The  system  must  be  often  greatly  and  injuriouxly  overheated,  and  rendered  more  suscept- 
ible to  the  intense  cold  of  their  own  climates,  when  exposed. 

"  JonjisON  &  Martin's  '•Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,"  London,  1841,  p.  50. 
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strength  of  the  army.  So  injurious,  however,  is  Bengal  proper  to  this  class  of  natives,  in 
comparison  with  the  upper  provinces,  that,  although  only  one-fourth  of  the  troops  exhibited 
are  stationed  in  Bengal,  the  deaths  of  that  foui-th  are  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
mortality  reported." 

Now,  according  to  this  statement,  the  native  troops  in  the  interior 
show  a  degree  of  healthfuluess  (1  death  in  131)  unknown  to  any 
troops  in  Europe ;  and  even  in  Bengal,  the  mortality,  as  stated  above, 
would  only  be  about  16  to  the  1000,  or  about  1  in  60  ! ! ! 

The  most  minute  and  reliable  statistics  we  possess,  touching  the 
influence  of  tropical  climates  on  the  European  races,  are  drawn  from 
the  reports  of  the  British  army  surgeons,  which  give  a  truly  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  We  shall  use  freely 
one  of  these  reports,  made  by  Major  TuUoch,  in  1840 — an  abstract 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  April  JSTo.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  of  that  year.  This  report  includes  the  stations  of  Western 
Africa,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hofje,  and  the  Mauritius. 
The  following  statement  refers  to  Sierra  Leone : 

"  From  a  table  furnished  by  Major  Tulloch,  it  appears  that,  during  so  long  a  period  as 
eighteen  years,  the  admissions  have  averaged  2978,  and  the  deaths  483  per  thousand  of 
the  strength ;  in  other  words,  every  soldier  was  thrice  under  medical  treatment,  and  nearly 
half  the  force  perished  annu.ally:  indeed,  in  1825,  and  again  in  I82G,  when  the  mortality 
was  at  its  height,  three-fourths  of  the  force  was  cut  off.  Yet  this  estimate  excludes  acci- 
dents, violence,  &c. 

'•A  considerable  portion  of  the  deaths  in  182.5-6  took  place  at  the  Gambia,  which  proved 
the  gi-ave  of  almost  every  European  sent  there.  Had  the  mortality  of  each  station  been 
kept  distinct,  that  of  the  European  troops  at  Sierra  Leone  would  not  probably  have  exceeded 
350  per  thousand,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  garrison,  annually. 

"However  much  the  vice  and  intemperance,  not  only  of  the  ti'oops,  but  the  other  classes 
of  white  population,  may  have  aggravated  the  mortality,  a  more  regulated  life  and  purer 
morals  brought  no  safety  to  them.     For,  among  the  Missionaries,  we  find  that: 

Of  89  who  arrived  between  March,  1804,  and  August,  1825,  all  fcen  in  the  prime 

of  life,  there  died 54 

Returned  to  England,  in  bad  health 14 

"  good  health 7 

Remained  on  the  coast 14 

Total 89" 

During  the  year  1825,  about  300  white  troops  were  landed  at 
different  times,  and  in  detachments :  nearly  eveiy  one  died,  or  was 
shattered  in  constitution;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  ^^ During  the 
whole  of  this  dreadful  mortality,  a  detachment  of  from  40  to  50  black 
soldiers  of  the  2d  West-India  Regiment  only  lost  one  man,  and  had 
seldom  any  in  the  hospital."  These  black  soldiers,  too,  had  been  bora 
and  brought  up  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  theory  of  acclimation,  should  not  have  enjoyed  this  exemp- 
tion.   No  length  of  residence  acclimates  the  whites  in  Africa ;  on 
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the  contrary,  it  extoriniuatea  them.  The  history  of  the  whole  coast 
18  the  saiiio. 

The  Major's  report  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  hlack  troops,  recruited 
from  among  the  negroes  captured  from  slavers,  and  liberated  at 
Sierra  Leone.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  black  troops,  recruited 
from  n<j^'i'e  Africans,  give  a  mortality,  during  eighteen  years,  of  an 
average  of  30  per  1000 — twice  as  high  as  the  mortality  of  other 
troops  serving  in  their  native  country.  This  rate  of  mortality  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  hlack  troops  in  Jamaica  and  Hondu- 
ras. *  *  *  It  is  not,  however,  from  fever  (the  disease  of  the  climate) 
that  the  black  soldier  suffers.  From  this  the  attacks  have  been  fewer, 
and  the  deaths  have  not  materially  exceeded  the  proportion  among  an 
ei^ual  number  of  white  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  tempe- 
rate climates.  The  black  troops  suffer  muck  more  from  fever  in  the 
West  Indies.     Small-pox  killed  many,  dracunculus,  &c. 

The  Cape  Colony  possesses  a  milder  climate,  is  free  from  malarial 
influences ;  and  the  troops,  both  white  and  native,  enjoy  remarkable 
exemption  from  disease  and  mortality.  Fevers  are  rare  and  mild. 
The  Hottentots,  like  other  black  races,  show  a  strong  tendency  to 
phthisis — far  greater  than  the  white  troops. 

The  Mauritius,  though  in  the  same  latitude  as  .Tamaica,  is  more 
temperate,  and  far  more  salubrious.  The  British  troops  are  as 
exempt  from  disease  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  This  island  has  a 
population  of  about  00,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  arc  colored ;  and 
while  tJie  white  population  are  remarkably  healthy,  both  military 
and  civil,  the  negroes  die  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  in  the  "West 
Indies,  saj-s  Major  Tulloch.  A  prolonged  residence  here,  from  heat 
of  the  climate,  is  unfavorable  to  longevity  of  whites. 

Sei/cheHti. — "A  group  of  small  islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  4°  and  5°  south 
latitude.  They  are  fifteen  in  number ;  but  the  principal  one,  named  Mah6,  in  which  a 
detAchment  of  British  troops  is  stationed,  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  four 
broail,  with  a  steep,  rugged,  granite  mountain  intersecting  it  longitudinally.  The  soil  of 
Mah6  is  principally  a  reddish  clay,  mixed  with  sand:  and  i.-i  watered  by  an  abundance  of 
■mall  rivulets.  The  weather  in  these  islands  is  described  as  being  clear,  dry,  and  extremely 
agreeable.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  seasons,  except  during  November,  December, 
and  January,  when  much  rain  falls,  with  occasional  light  squalls.  The  equality  of  the 
temperature  may  be  inferred,  when  we  state  that  the  maximum  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year  was  88°,  and  the  minimum  73°.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  we  are 
told  that  the  total  popnlation  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  group  amounted,  in  1825,  to 
582  whites,  323  free  people  of  color,  and  60.58  slaves — all  of  whom  are  said  to  enjoy 
remiirkably  good  health,  and  an  exemption  from  the  languor  and  debility  so  much  experi- 
enced in  other  tropical  climates.  Extreme  longevity  is  very  common  :  and  affeciions  of  the 
lurti/i  ttlmoti  the  only  diaeair,  of  a  Ifrioua  eharaeler,  to  ichich  the  inhabilania  are  suhject." 

The  British  troops  proved  very  sickly  here ;  but  Major  Tulloch 
attributes  this  to  bad  diet  and  intemperance. 
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The  fact  is  so  glaring,  and  so  universally  admitted,  that  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  how  to  select  evidence  to  sliow  that  there  is  no  accli- 
mation against  the  endemic  fevers  of  our  rural  districts.  Is  it  not 
the  constant  theme  of  the  population  of  the  South,  how  they  can 
preserve  health  ?  and  do  not  all  prudent  persons,  who  can  afford  to 
do  so,  remove  in  the  summer  to  some  salubrious  locality,  in  the 
pine-lands  or  the  mountains?  Those  of  the  tenth  generation  are 
just  as  solicitous  on  the  subject  as  those  of  the  first.  Books  written 
at  the  I^orth  talk  much  about  acclimation  at  the  South ;  but  we  here 
never  hear  it  alluded  to  out  of  the  yellow-fever  cities.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  those  who  live  from  generation  to  generation  in 
malarial  districts  become  thoroughly  poisoned,  and  exhiliit  the 
thousand  Protean  forms  of  disease  which  spring  from  this  insidious 
poison. 

I  have  been  the  examining  physician  to  several  life-insurance 
companies  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  cpiestious  now  asked  in 
many  of  the  policies  is,  "is  the  party  acclimated?"  If  the  subject 
lives  in  one  of  our  southern  seaports,  where  yellow  fever  prevails, 
and  has  been  born  and  reared  there,  or  has  had  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  I  answer,  "Yes."  K,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lives  in  the  coun- 
try, I  answer,  '■'■No;"  because  there  is  ■no  acclimation  agai^nst  inter- 
mittent and  bilious  fever,  and  other  marsh  diseases.  !Xow,  I  ask  if 
there  is  an  e>qjerienced  and  observing  physician  at  the  South  who 
will  answer  differently  ?  An  attack  of  yellow  fever  does  not  protect 
against  marsh  fevers,  nor  vice  versd. 

The  acclimation  of  negroes,  even,  according  to  my  obsen'ation, 
has  been  put  in  too  strong  a  light.  Being  originally  natives  of  hot 
climates,  they  require  no  acclimation  to  temperature,  are  less  liable 
to  the  more  inflammatory  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  and  suffer  infi- 
nitely less  than  whites  from  yellow  fever:  they  never,  however,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  become  proof  against  intermittents 
and  their  sequelie.  The  cotton  planters  throughout  the  South  will 
bear  witness,  that,  wherever  the  whites  are  attacked  with  intermits 
tents,  the  blacks  are  also  susceptible,  though  not  in  so  great  a 
degree.  My  observations  apply  to  the  region  of  country  removed 
from  the  rice  country.  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  the  negroes 
of  the  rice-field  retjion  do  undero-o  a  higher  degree  of  acclimation 
than  those  of  the  hilly  lands  of  the  interior.  I  know  many  planta- 
tions in  the  interior  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  on  which  negroes  of  the  second  and  third 
generation  continue  to  suffer  from  these  malarial  diseases,  and  where 
sraujrs  of  negroes  do  not  increase. 

Dr.  Samuel  Forry,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  climate  of  the 
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TJnited  States,  has  investigated  fulh-  the  influence  of  our  southern 
climates  on  our  poimlation,  aud  uses  the  following  decided  language 
iu  relation  to  the  whites : 

"  In  these  localities,  as  is  often  observed  in  the  tido-water  region  of  our  Southern  St»t«s, 
the  huuiiiD  fmuto  is  weakly  oonstitutod,  or  imperfectly  developed :  the  mortality  aniuug 
chililren  is  very  great,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  comparatively  short.  Along  the 
frontiers  of  Florida  and  the  aouthcrn  borders  of  Georgia,  as  witnessed  by  the  author,  as 
well  as  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Southern  States  generally,  may  bo  seen  deplorable  examples 
of  the  physical,  and  perhaps  mental,  deterioration  imlucod  by  endemic  intluenccs.  In 
earliest  infancy,  the  complexion  becomes  sallow,  and  the  eye  assumes  a  bilious  tint: 
advancing  towards  the  years  of  maturity,  the  growth  is  arrested,  the  limbs  become  atte- 
nuated, the  TJscera  engorged,  &o." — P.  865. 

But,  leaving  our  own  countiy,  let  us  look  abroad  and  see  what  the 
hi.-*tory  of  other  nations  teaches. 

Tlie  bost-authenticatod  examples,  perhaps,  anywhere  to  be  found 
on  record,  of  the  euduriug  iuflueuce  of  mai-sh  malai-ia  on  a  race,  are 
iu  the  Canipagna,  Maremnia,  Pontiues,  and  other  insalubrious  locali- 
ties iu  classic  Italy.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  in  his  work  on  Change  of  Air;  and  every  traveller  thi'ough 
Italy  can  vouch  for  its  fidelity : 

"It  is  from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo  that  wc  have  the  first  glimpse  of  the  wide-spread 
Campa^na  di  Roma.  The  beautiful  little  lal<o  of  Vico  lies  under  our  feet,  its  sloping  hanks 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  destitute  of  habitations,  on  account  of  the  deadly  malaria, 
which  no  culture  can  annihilate.  From  this  spot,  till  we  reach  the  desert,  the  features  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  in  the  inhabitants  thumseWcs,  as  well  as  in  everything  around 
them,  grow  rapidly  more  marked.  We  descend  from  Monti  Rose  upon  the  Campagna,  and, 
at  Baccano,  we  are  iu  the  midst  of  it." 

I 

After  describing  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  he  continues: 

"  Hut  no  human  form  meets  the  eye,  except  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  herdsman,  muffled 
up  to  the  chin  in  his  dark  mantle,  with  his  gun  and  his  spear;  his  broad  hat  slouched  over 
the  ferocious  and  scowling  countenance  of  a  brigand :  the  buffalo  whicli  he  guards  is  less 
repugnant  than  he.  .\s  for  the  shepherd,  .\rcadia  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  his  descrip- 
tion! The  savage  of  the  wigwam  has  health  to  recommend  him.  As  we  approach  within 
ten  miles  of  Rome,  some  specks  of  cultivation  appear,  and  with  them  the  dire  effects  of 
malaria  on  the  human  frame.  Bloated  bellie,s,  distorted  features,  dark  yellow  complexions, 
livid  eyes  and  lips ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  ague,  united  in 
their  persons.  That  this  deleterious  miasma  did  exist  in  the  Campagna  from  the  very  first 
foundation  of  Rome  down  to  the  present  moment,  there  can  be  little  doubt." 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  the  fact,  from  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  others;  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  population  of  Italy 
are  no  nearer  being  acclimated  against  this  poison,  than  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Sir  James  Johnson  makes  the  following  ju.st  remarks,  which 
apply  equally  to  the  malarious  districts  of  our  country : 
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"A  glance  at  the  inhabitants  of  malarions  countries  or  districts,  must  convince  even  the 
most  superficial  observer,  that  the  range  of  disorders  produced  by  the  poison  of  malaria  is 
very  extensive.  The  jaundiced  complexion,  the  tumid  abdomen,  the  stunted  growth,  the 
btupid  countenance,  the  shortened  hfe,  attest  that  habitual  exposure  to  malaria  saps  the 
energy  of  every  mental  and  bodily  function,  and  drags  its  victims  to  an  early  grave.  A 
moment's  reflection  must  show  us,  that  fev?T  and  ague,  two  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  malarious  influence,  are  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  when  compared  with  the  other 
less  obtrusive,  but  more  dangerous,  maladies  that  silently,  but  effectually,  disorganize  the 
vital  structures  of  the  human  fabric,  under  the  operation  of  the  deleterious  and  invisible 
poison. 

"What  are  the  consequences?  Malarious  fevers;  or,  if  these  are  escaped,  the  founda- 
tion of  chronic  malarious  disorders  is  laid,  in  ample  provision  for  future  misery  and  suffer- 
ing. These  are  not  speculations,  but  facts.  Compare  the  range  of  human  existence,  as 
founded  on  the  decrement  of  human  life  in  Italy  and  England.  In  Rome,  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  population  pays  the  debt  of  nature  annually.  In  Naples,  a  twenty-eighth  part 
dies.  In  London,  only  one  in  forty ;  and  in  England  generally,  only  one  in  sixty  falls 
before  the  scythe  of  time,  or  the  ravages  of  disease." 

As  is  the  case  with  all  of  our  southern  seaports,  "the  suburbs  of 
Rome  are  more  exposed  to  malaria  than  the  city ;  and  the  open 
squares  and  streets,  than  the  narrow  lanes  in  the  centre  of  the  me- 
tropolis." "  The  low,  crowded,  and  abominably  filthy  quarter  of 
the  Jews,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  foot  of  the  capital, 
probably  owes  its  acknowledged  fi-eedora  from  the  fatal  malaria  to 
its  sheltered  site  and  inconceivably  dense  population."  This  immu- 
nity may  arise,  at  least  in  part,  from  their  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  for  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  at  the  South,  that  a  resi- 
dence on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  in  low  land,  is  less  affected  by 
malaria  than  the  hill  that  overlooks  it.  At  present,  the  fact  is 
inexplicable,  although  universally  admitted. 

"We  will  here  add  some  interesting  facts,  from  the  wiitings  of  the 
distinguished  military  physician,  M.  le  Docteur  Boudin,  derived  from 
personal  observation,  during  long  residence  in  Algeria,  and  from 
official  government  documents. 

"On  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  the  indigenous  city  population  (of  Algeria)  amounted 
to  105,865  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  were : 

Mussulmans 81,329 

Negroes 3,488 

Jews  21,048 

"If  we  compare  this  census  with  that  of  the  year  1849,  the  following  facts  appear; 

"1.  By  a  comparison  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  official  tables,  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion is  decreasing. 

"2.  The  negroes  have  decreased,  in  two  years,  689. 

"3.  The  .lews,  during  the  same  time,  have  increased  2020. 

"The  mortality  among  the  European  population,  in  .\lgerin,  from  1842  to  1851,  has 
varied  from  44  to  105  out  of  every  lOnO;  and,  instead  of  diminishing  from  year  to  year, 
under  acclimation,  Iht  mortality  has  steadily  increased. 
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Mortalily  according  to  Nationalily. 

"  Heretofore  we  have  given  the  mortality  of  the  European  populntion  taken  in  mass.     It 

ia  undorstoo'l  that  this  mortality  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  origin  of  the  difforont 

elements  of  the  population.     Wo  have  shown  that  the  half  of  the  European  population  is 

composed  of   strangers  (other  than   French),    and  numbers  over  41,000  Spaniards,   and 

15,000  Italians  and  Maltese.     The  ollicial  tables  give  the  following  mortality,  from  1847  to 

1851,  for  the  French  and  strangers  (Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Maltese): 

Dtalhs  for  each  1000. 

/ * ■ ^ 

StrBDgvrs.  FruDctl. 

1847 48.4  50.8 

1848 41.8  41.7 

1849 84.3  101.5 

1850 43.4  70.5 

1851 3U.3  64.5" 

Thus,  on  the  one  side,  we  see  that  the  mortality  of  the  French 
greatlj  exceeds  that  of  the  other  European  popuhition ;  while,  on 
the  other,  in  1850  and  1851,  the  mortality  of  the  former  rises  to  a 
figure  three  times  greater  tluin  the  normal  mortality  of  France. 

Jewuh  Population. 
The  official  tables  give  the  following  risumS  of  the  mortality  of 
the  Jewish  population,  during  the  years  from  1844  to  1849 : 

1844 21.6  deaths  per  1,000, 

1845 30.1 

1847 31.5 

1848 23.4 

1840 5G.9 

This  mortality  is  greatly  below  that  of  both  the  European  and 
Mussulman  population,  and  shows  the  Klifference  of  acclimation  in 
Jews  and  Frenchmen  :  "XuUe  part  le  Juif  ne  nait,  ne  vit,  ne  meurt, 
comme  les  autres  hommes  au  milieu  desquels  il  habite.  C'est  IJi  un 
point  d'anthropologie  comparee  que  nous  avons  mis  hors  de  contes- 
tation, dans  plusieurs  publications." 

"According  to  the  last  tables  of  the  French  establishments  in 
Algeria,  the  total  number  of  births,  from  1830  to  1851,  have  been 
44,900,  and  that  of  the  deaths  62,768"  ! ! !  This  fact  applies  to  all 
the  provinces,  and  shows  that  the  climate  tends  to  the  extermination 
of  Europeans. 

The  official  statistics  also  show  that  the  Mussulman  (Moorish) 
population  is  steadily  decreasing,  in  the  cities.  Dr.  Boudin  asks : 
'■  Is  this  diminution  the  eftect  of  want,  or  of  demoralization  ?  is  it 
to  be  explained  by  the  cessation  of  unions  between  the  native  women 
and  the  Turkish  soldiers?  or,  finally,  is  it  explained  by  that  myste- 
rious law,  in  virtue  of  which  infonor  races  seem  destined  to  disap- 
pear through  contact  with  superior  races  1" 
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As  this  subject  of  home  accliraatiou  is  one  of  too  mucli  import- 
ance to  be  allowed  to  rest  on  tbe  opinion  of  any  one  individual,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  several  of  my  professional 
fi'iends,  for  the  results  of  their  observations  in  different  localities 
and  States.  All  the  answers  received  confli'm  fully  my  asseiiion, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  never  be  acclimated  against  marsh 
malaria.  I  should  remark,  that  the  following  letters  were  written 
with  the  haste  of  private  corresj)ondeuce,  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
publication.  The  first  letter  is  from  Dr.  Dickson,  the  distinguisbed 
Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Charleston  ^Medical  College. 

"Chaiileston,  May  16,  1856. 

"Mr  DEAR  DocTOK. — I  hasten  to  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th  inst.,  received  by  yesterday's 
mail. 

"1.  'The  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  never  become  acclimated  against  the  impression  of 
intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  'periodical,'  or  'malarious  fevers.'  On  the  contrary,  the 
people  living  in  our  low  country  grow  more  liable  to  attack  year  after  year,  and  generation 
after  generation. 

"  We  get  rid  of  the  poison  in  some  places,  and  thus  extend  our  limits  of  residence ;  but 
in  no  other  way.  Drainage,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  surface  on  the  ground,  and  other 
incidents  of  density  of  population — such  as  culinary  fires,  railroad  smokes,  and  the  like, 
aid  to  prevent  the  formation  of  malaria,  or  correct  it. 

"BouDiN  [British  and  Foreign  Rev.,  Oct.  1849)  argues  against  the  possibility  of  such 
acclimation,  dwelling  upon  the  little  success  and  great  mortality  attending  the  colonization 
of  Algeria,  the  European  and  English  intrusion  into  Egypt  and  into  Hindostan. 

"The  French,  he  tells  us,  cannot  keep  up  their  number  in  Corsica.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  white  soldier  is  twice  as  likely  to  die  as  the  black ;  in  Sierra  Leone,  sixteen  times  more 
likely ;  and  this  continues  permanently. 

"  In  Bbyson's  Reports  on  the  Climate  and  Principal  Diseases  of  the  African  Station,  it  is 
affirmed  (p.  83)  that,  on  board  the  Atholl  (a  vessel  kept  some  time  on  the  station),  the  cases 
of  fever  have  recovered  much  more  slowly  than  formerly ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  an 
advantage  to  be  acclimated,  it  is  apprehended  that  it  will  be  quite  the  reverse,  as  the  system 
becomes  relaxed  and  debilitated  by  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate. 

"'2.  Bo  negroes  in  this  country  (rice-field)  ever  lose  their  susceptibility  to  those  dis- 
eases ?'  Yes,  in  very  great  measure,  if  not  absolutely.  If  they  remain  in  the  same  loca- 
lity, they  are  scarcely  subjects  of  attack.  I  use  cautious  language — too  cautious.  It  is 
my  full  belief  that  they  become  insusceptible  of  the  impression  of  the  cause  of  periodical, 
or  what  we  call  malarious,  fevers.  Who  ever  saw  a  negro  with  an  ague-cake  ?  I  certainly 
never  did.  Change  of  residence  begets  a  certain  but  very  moderate  degree  of  susceptibi- 
lity. If  a  house  negi'o  be  sent  to  a  rice-field,  he  may  be  attacked.  So,  in  shifting  along 
the  .\frican  coast  from  place  to  place,  the  natives  of  one  locality  will  be  seized  by  fever 
sometimes  at  another.  Brvson  tells  us  that  Fernando  Po  is  so  terribly  insalubrious,  that 
negi'oes  brought  from  any  part  of  the  African  continent  are  always  sickly  there,  'though  the 
natives  of  the  island  itself  appear  to  be  a  healthy  and  athletic  race  of  people.' 

"The  same  author  tells  us  of  the  general  insusceptibility  of  the  particular  race  called 
Kroo-men,  all  along  the  coast.  This  class  of  people  are  therefore  very  useful  and  avail- 
able, being  hired  in  preference  to  others  on  board  the  cruisers. 

"  3.  Negroes  increase  in  number  on  our  rice  plantations ;  nay,  it  is  my  impression  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  greater  than  on  the  less  malarial  cotton  plantations.  The  m.ajority 
of  deaths  that  do  occur,  happen  in  winter  and  from  winter  diseases — few  dying  of  fever, 
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none  or  almost  none  from  bilioiu,  intcrmittonts,  or  remittents,  some  from  typhus  or  typhoid, 
or  'typlious'  IV'ViT. 

•  ••••«•• 

"  I  remain,  &o., 

"Samuel  Hknuy  Dickson." 

Tliere  is  an  interesting  tact  in  tlie  above  letter  to  me,  as  I  have  no 
experience  in  the  rice-tield  country.  I  allude  to  the  acclimation  of 
negroes  in  these  tlat  swamp-lands,  and  their  increase.  As  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  hilly,  rich  clay-lands  of  the  interior  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  more  liable  to  malarial  fevers  than  the  swamp-lands 
on  the  water-courses.  The  hills  in  the  ueighborliood  of  our  swamp- 
lands are  always  more  sickly  than  the  residences  which  are  on  the 
river  bankg.  Professor  Dickson  says  that  the  rice-lield  negroes 
increase  more  than  those  on  the  cotton  plantations.  Certainly, 
negroes  do  .^ulicr  greatly  on  many  cotton  plantations  in  the  middle 
belt  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  negroes  can,  in  tliis  region,  become  accustomed  to  the  marsh 
poison;  and  my  observation  has  been  extensive  in  four  States.  A 
question  here  arises :  Is  there  any  diilerence  in  types  of  tliose 
malarial  fevers  which  originate  in  the  flat  tide-water  rice-lands,  and 
those  of  the  clay-hills,  or  marsh  fevers  of  the  interior?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is. 

The  following  letter  is  from  my  friend  l^r.  "V\'m.  M.  Boling,  of 
Montgomery',  Alabama,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  this  region, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  best  medical  writers, 

"Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  17,  1856. 
"Dear  Doctor. — Judging  from  my  own  oh.servation,  I  am  inclined  to  buliuve  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  acclimation  to  miasmatic  localities;  in  other  words,  that  neither  resi- 
dence in  a  miasmatic  locality,  nor  an  attack,  nor  even  repeated  attacks,  of  any  of  the 
Turious  shades  or  forms  of  miasmatic  fevers,  confer  any  power  of  resistance  to  what  we 
understand  by  the  miasmatic  poison — not  regarding  yellow  fever,  however,  as  belonging  to 
tliis  class  of  disease.  On  the  contrary,  one  attack,  it  seems  to  me,  instead  of  affording  an 
immunity  from,  rather  increases  the  tendency  or  predisposition  to  another.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  I  think,  to  obtain  histories  of  cases  of  persons  born,  and  continuing  to  live, 
in  miasmatic  localities,  who  have  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  miasmatic  fevers, 
occasionally,  during  the  entire  course  of  their  lives — say  from  a  few  days  after  birth  to  a 
moderate  old  age — "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  We  do,  to  be  sure,  meet  with  persons 
irho  have  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  miasmatic  localities,  without  ever  having  had 
an  attack  of  any  of  the  forms  of  the  fever  in  question.  Such  instances  are  more  common, 
if  I  mistake  not,  among  persons  who  have  removed  from  a  healthy  into  a  miasmatic  loca- 
lity, than  among  snch  as  may  have  been  bom  and  reared  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  a  rare 
thing,  indeed,  according  to  my  observation,  to  meet  with  a  person,  residing  in  a  place 
where  miasmatic  diseases  are  rife,  who  has  had  one  attack  and  no  more. 

"Yours,  &c., 

"Wm.  M.  Bolinq." 

It  were  an  easy  task  to  multiply  evidence  to  the  same  effect;  but 
what  has  already  been  said  should  be  suflicient  to  satisfy  any  think- 
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ing  miud.^^  "We  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  j^oint,  and  turn  back 
again  to  the  Report  of  Major  Tulloeh,  where  we  find  some  interest- 
ing facts,  respecting  the  negro  race,  in  the  Mauritius,  which  will  not 
bear  cm-tailment. 

Black  Pioneers. — "These  military  liiborers  have  been  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  European  soldiers  from  the  performance  of  fatigue  and  other  duties,  which  subjected 
them  to  much  exposure.  They  are  all  negroes,  "who  have  either  been  born  in  the  Mauntius, 
or  brought  from  Madagascar  and  Mozambique,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  are 
described  as  being  a  more  robust  and  athletic  race  than  those  composing  the  West  India 
regiments. 

"A  table  exhibits  the  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths  among  these  troops  since  1825. 
As  regards  both,  the  ratio  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  among  the  black  troops  and  pioneers 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command :  the  former  being  as  839  to  820,  and  the  latter  as 
37  to  40  per  1000,  of  mean  strengtb  annually;  so  that  the  Mauritius  and  West  Indies  seem 
alike  unsuited  to  the  constitution  of  the  negro.  This  shows  how  vain  is  the  expectation,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  of  that  race  ever  keeping  up  or  perpetuating  their 
number  in  either  of  these  colonies,  when  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  selected  for  their  strength 
and  capability  for  labor,  sabject  to  no  physical  defect  at  enlistment,  and  secured  by  military 
regulations  from  all  harsh  treatment,  die  nearly  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cape,  or  other  healthy  countries,  at  the  same  age;  and  at  least  thrice  as  rapidly  at 
the  white  population  of  the  Mauritius.  Indeed,  so  fast  is  the  negro  race  decreasing  there,  that, 
in  five  years,  the  deaths  have  exceeded  the  births  hy  upwards  0/6OOO,  in  a  population  0/ 60,000. 

"  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  assign  an  efficient  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants 
of  different  countries  have  different  susceptibilities  for  particular  diseases.  Fevers,  for 
instance,  have  little  influence  on  the  negro  race,  in  the  Mauritius ;  for  no  death  has  occurred 
from  them,  and  the  admissions  have  been  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  among  an  equal 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  colonies  in  which  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  negro,  the  great  source  of  mortality  has 
been  that  of  the  lungs ;  indeed,  more  die  from  that  class  alone,  than  of  Hottentot  troops, 
at  the  Cape,  from  all  diseases  together;  but  the  latter  are  serving  in  their  natural  climate, 
the  former  in  one  to  which  their  constitution  has  never  adapted,  and  probably  never  will 
adapt  itself. 

"  Major  Tolloch  compares  the  mortality  of  tie  negro,  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in 
various  colonies.     There  died  annually  of  these  affections,  per  1000  of  mean  strength — 

West  coast  of  Africa 6.3 

Honduras 8.1 

Bahamas 9.7 

Jamaica 10.3 

Mauritius 12.9 

Windward  and  Leeward  Command 16.5 

Gibraltar 33.5 

"  Thus,  in  his  native  country,  the  negro  appears  to  suffer  from  these  diseases  in  much 
the  same  proportion  as  British  troops  in  their  native  country:  but,  so  soon  as  be  goes 
beyond  it,  the  mortality  increases,  till,  in  some  colonies,  it  attains  to  such  a  height  as 
seemingly  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  race  ever  forming  a  healthy  or  increasing 
population. 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference,  either  in  tempfr 

19  See  the  distinction  between  "bilious  and  yellow  fever,"  in  the  Essay  by  Prof.  Richard 
D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  1856. 
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mtiire,  moisture,  or  any  of  tliose  apprcc'mtilc  atmospheric  agencies  by  whicli  the  human 
fnirao  is  likt'ly  to  be  aiTectoii  in  some  clinmtos  more  thiin  otliers;  nnd  it  is  consoquontly 
impossible,  from  any  other  dato^tlian  that  which  the  experience  of  medical  records  fur- 
nishes, to  say  vhore  this  class  of  troops  can  be  employed  with  advantage.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  among  negroes,  arises  from  pulmonary 
consumption ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  how  Uttle  that  disease  affects  the 
natJTes  of  some  tropical  olimates,  though  it  proves  so  fatjil  to  those  of  others,  that,  among 
71,850  native  troops  serving  in  the  Mndra.s  Presidency,  the  deaths  by  every  description  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  did  not,  on  the  average  of  five  years,  exceed  1  per  luOU  of  the  strength 
uinaally." 

In  the  '^Journal  of  the  StatUtical  Society  of  London,"  will  be  found 
anotlier  oxoeodiiii^Iy  interesting  paper  by  the  same  writer,  now 
Lieut.-Coloncl  Tullueh,  F.  S.  S.,  in  coutiuuatiou  of  the  same  subject, 
and  giving  later  statistics.*    lie  says : 

"  The  preceding  tables  apply  entirely  to  European  troops  serving  abroad.  It  may  now 
prove  interesting  to  extend  a  similar  course  of  observations  to  the  influence  of  tlie  same 
climates  on  the  mortality  of  native  or  black  troops,  duiing  the  snme  periods.  Of  these,  I 
shall  lirst  advert  to  the  Malta  Fencibles,  composed  of  persons  born  in  the  island. 

"The  strength  of  this  corps,  and  the  deaths  antecedent  to  the  31st  March,  184G,  were  as 
follows : 

STRENOTU.        DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  Slst  March,  1845 675  5 

1840 674  5 

being  at  the  rate  of  Sj'j  per  thousand,  on  the  average  of  these  two  years ;  while  the  average 
from  182.5,  when  this  cnrps  was  raised,  till  1836,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  was  0  per  1000 
annually.  Thus,  this  corps  proved  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  service;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  troops  serving  in  the  colonies,  its  health  anil  efficiency  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 
"The  Cape  corps,  composed  of  Hottentots,  shows,  however,  a  still  lower  degree  of  mor- 
tality during  the  same  period :  the  strength  and  deaths  for  these  two  years  having  been 
respectively  as  follows : 

STBEXGTn.         DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  Slst  March,  1845 420  3 

"  184G  448  3 

Average  of  these  two  years 434  3 

being  at  the  rate  of  7  per  1000  annually:  while  the  mortality  in  the  same  corps,  on  the 
tverage  of  the  thirteen  years  antecedent  to  1836,  was  12  per  1000  annually — thus  showing 
a  great  reduction  of  late  years. 

"The  ratio  of  mortality  in  both  those  corps  has  been  much  below  what  is  usual,  even 
among  the  most  select  lives  in  this  country  (England) ;  and  shows  the  great  advantage, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  of  employing  the  native  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  as  a  defen- 
sive force,  in  preference  to  regular  troops  sent  from  this  country. 

"On  comparing  the  diet  and  habits  of  men  composing  these  two  corps  (which  exhibit  so 
low  a  degree  of  mortality  during  a  long  series  of  years),  they  will  he  found  iliiimetvically 
opposite:  the  Maltese  soldier  living  principally  on  vegetable  diet,  and  rarely  indulging  in 
the  use  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors,  while  the  Hottentot  soldier,  like  others  of  his 
race,  lives  principally  on  animal  food,  and  that  of  the  coarsest  description.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  rain  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops,  grain  is  often  very  scarce  on  the  eastern 

"  LlE0T.-CoL.  A.  M.  TuLLOCH,  F.  S.  S.,  "  On  the  Mortality  among  Her  ifajmly't  troops 
$erving  in  the  Colonia  during  the  yean  1844-S."  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  Jan. 
21,  1847. 
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frontier  of  the  Cape,  -where  this  class  of  troops  is  principally  employed :  and  they  are 
occasionally  without  vegetable  or  farinaceous  food  for  several  weeks,  at  which  times  they 
often  consume  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  meat  daily:  %nd  their  usual  meat-ration  is  at 
all  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  European  soldier.  Intoxication,  with  ardent  and  fermented 
spirits,  or  by  smoking  large  quantities  of  a  coarse  description  of  hemp,  is  also  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them ;  yet  has  this  corps  proved  as  healthy  as  the  Maltese  Fencibles,  and 
still  more  so  than  the  native  army  of  the  East  Indies,  whoso  comparative  exemption  from 
disease  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  the  simplicity  of  their  diet,  and  their  general 
abstinence  from  every  species  of  intoxication.  Facts  like  these  show  with  what  caution 
deductions  should  be  drawn,  when  the  returns  of  only  one  class  of  men  are  before  us;  and 
how  necessary  it  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  species  of  statistical  inquiry,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  observation,  with  a  view  to  accurate  results. 

"I  shall  next  advert  to  a  class  of  troops  who,  though  born  within  the  Tropics,  and 
serving  in  tropical  colonies,  are  not  natives  of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  stationed. 
First  of  these,  in  number  and  importance,  are  the  three  West  India  corps,  recruited  prin- 
cip.ally  from  negroes  captured  in  slave-ships,  or  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
These  men  are  distributed  throughout  Jamaica  and  the  West  India  islands ;  and  take  the 
duty  of  those  stations  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  inimical  to  the  health  of 
Europeans. 

"  The  strength  and  mortality  of  this  class,  for  the  same  two  years  as  were  before  referred 
to,  have  been  as  follows: 

Jamaica, 

STRENGTH.         DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  31st  March,  184-5 770  17 

1846 912  36 

Average  of  these  two  years 841  26J 

West  Indies. 

STRENGTH.         DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  31st  March,  1845. 994  23 

1846 1175  32 

Average  of  these  two  years 1084  27J 

"These  troops  being  frequently  removed  from  island  to  island,  there  wonld  be  no  utility 
in  stating  the  separate  mortality  in  each,  as,  in  most  instances,  the  calculation  would 
involve  broken  periods  of  a  year:  but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  in  .Jamaica,  the  mor- 
tality has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  31,  and  in  the  West  Indies  26  per  1000  of  the  force 
annually ;  while  the  mortality  of  the  same  class  of  troops,  at  the  same  stations,  during  the 
twenty  years  antecedent  to  1836,  was  respectively  30  per  1000  in  Jamaica,  and  40  per  1000 
in  the  West  Indies — thus  showing  a  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  at  the  latter,  during 
the  last  two  years. 

"On  referring  to  the  preceding  results,  a  very  material  difference  will  be  found  between 
th«  mortality  of  this  class  of  troops,  and  that  of  the  Cape  corps  and  Maltese  Fencibles, 
who  are  serving  in  their  native  climate:  the  former  being  nearly  four  times  as  high  as 
either  of  the  latter.  Though  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  probably  as  warm  as  that 
of  the  interior  of  Africa"  [in  which  the  author  is  mistaken],  "whence  the  negroes  are 
generally  drawn,  yet  their  constitutions  never  have,  and  probably  never  will,  become  assi- 
milated to  it.  The  high  rate  of  mortality  among  them  can,  in  no  respect,  be  attributed 
either  to  the  habits  or  the  duties  of  the  negro  soldier;  for  others  of  the  same  race,  who 
are  not  in  the  army,  suffer  in  a  corresponding  proportion"  [as  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
show,  on  a  large  scale. — J.  C.  N.] 

"  By  a  very  extensive  investigation,  into  which  I  entered  when  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  West-India  Statistical  Report,  about  seven  years  ago"  [already  referred  to],  "I 
found  that  the  mortality  among  the  negro  slave-population,  even  including  families  who 
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had  bepii  for  sorornl  gpncrntions  in  these  colonies,  amounted  to  about  30  per  1000  annually, 
of  all  ages.  Very  little  of  this  morljility  occurred  anion;;  infant  life :  it  fell  jirincipally  on 
pennons  of  mature  age ;  arnon^  which  class  it  was  nearly  double  the  proportion  usually 
observed  among  the  civil  population  in  this  cnuntry.  That,  under  such  a  mortality,  the 
ucgro  race  can  ever  increase,  or  oven  keep  up  their  numbers,  in  the  West  Indies,  appears  a 
physical  impossibility;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  want  of  labor,  so  much 
complained  of,  and  the  demand  for  immigration  from  other  countries,  so  mnch  insisted  on, 
arises  more  from  the  waste  of  life,  than  from  the  increasing  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and 
that  a  careful  investigation  into  the  mortality  of  the  negro  population,  at  difibrent  ages, 
would  show  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  at  which  that  race  would  become  entirely 
extinct  in  the  West  Indies,  but  for  the  occasional  accession  to  their  numbers  by  fresh 
importations. 

"The  results  on  which  these  observations,  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  negro  population, 
were  founded,  extended,  it  is  true,  over  a  period  when  slavery  prevailed  in  the  island ;  ^'  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  those  philanthropists  who  then  attributed  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality to  that  cause,  now  to  trace,  from  the  returns  of  each  island,  whether  any  cliniinution 
has  taken  place  since  freedom  was  established  among  our  sable  brethren;  but  when  it  is 
shown,  by  these  results,  that  negro  soldiers,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  every  advantage,  in 
point  of  income,  clothing,  comfort,  and  medical  attendance,  which  the  British  soldier  enjoys 
— with  precisely  the  same  diet  (if  that  can  be  considered  an  advantage),  and  with  much 
greater  regularity  of  habits  than  he  can  boast  of,  are  subject  to  an  annual  mortality  of  from 
2)  to  3J  per  cent.,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  negro  race 
will  ever  thrive  or  increase  in  the  West  Indies. 

"The  same  remarks,  as  regards  the  unsnitableness  of  the  climate,  will,  in  a  great  men- 
sure,  appl.v  to  the  next  class  of  troops  to  which  I  have  to  advert,  viz.,  the  Ceylon  KiHe 
Regiment,  comfottd  of  Malays,  brought  principally  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  in  Ceylon ;  where  the  climate,  though  equally  warm,  does  not  appear  by 
any  means  congenial  to  their  constitution,  as  most  be  apparent  from  the  following  results 
regarding  the  mortality: 

STBENOTn.         DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  31st  March,  1845 10.-)2  46 

184G 1930  36 

Average  of  these  two  years 1941  41 

making  an  annual  mortality  of  21  per  100O;  while  the  ratio  among  the  same  class  of  troops, 
for  the  twenty  years  antecedent  to  1830,  was  27  per  1000  annually. 

"Though  this  mortality  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  negro  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that  which  occurs  among  the  native  troops  serving  on 
the  continent  of  India  adjacent — a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Malay  race  is  never  likely  to 
become  «.ssimilated  to  the  climate  of  Ceylon;  indeed,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark, 
that,  though  their  children  have  been  encouraged  to  enter  the  service  at  a  very  early  age. 
in  order  to  recruit  the  force,  that  expedient  has  proved  insufficient,  without  the  constant 
importation  of  recruits  from  the  Malay  coast. 

"  The  mortality  among  this  class  of  troops,  as  among  every  other  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
has  undergone,  a  considerable  reduction  within  the  last  two  years,  as  compared  with  the 
twenty  years  antecedent  to  1836 — owing,  no  doubt,  to  late  improvements  and  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  but  there  is  little  hope,  either  in  the  case  of  the  Malay  or 
the  negro,  that  this  reduction  will  be  sufficiently  progressive  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  these  races  becoming  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  climate  of  Ceylon,  in  the  one 
case,  or  the  West  Indies,  in  the  other. 

"  It  will  be  made  to  appear,  further  on,  that  slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  result. 
On  the  contrary,  emancipation  invariably  (in  America)  has  increased  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

25 
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"  To  ascertain  the  races  of  men  best  fitted  to  inhabit  and  develop  the  resources  of 
different  colonies,  is  a  most  important  inquiry,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  attracted  too 
little  attention,  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Had  the  government  of  France,  for 
instance,  adverted  to  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  population  increasing  or  keeping  up 
its  numbers  under  an  annual  mortality  of  7  per  cent,  (being  that  to  which  their  settlers  are 
exposed  in  Algiers),  it  would  never  have  entered  on  the  wild  speculation  of  cultivating  the 
soil  of  Africa  by  Europeans,  nor  have  wasted  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  with  no  other 
result  than  the  loss  of  100,000  men,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate  of  that  country. 
In  such  questions,  military  returns,  properly  organized  and  properly  digested,  afford  one 
of  the  most  useful  guides  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  colonial  legislation :  they  point  out  the 
limits  intended  by  nature  for  particular  races ;  and  within  which  alone  they  can  thrive  and 
increase.  They  serve  to  indicate,  to  the  restless  wanderers  of  our  race,  the  boundaries 
which  neither  the  pursuit  of  wealth  nor  the  dreams  of  ambition  should  induce  them  to 
pass :  and  proclaim,  in  forcible  language,  that  man,  like  the  elements,  is  controlled  by  a 
Power  which  hath  said :  '  Hither  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fuither.'  " 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  the  statistics  of  Colonel  Tulloch, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  fulness  and  the  unprejudiced  tone  in 
winch  they  are  given.  They  would  seem  to  show,  very  strongly, 
that  certain  races  cannot  become  assimilated  to  certain  climates, 
though  they  may  to  other  climates  far  removed  from  their  original 
birth-place.  The  British  soldiers  and  civilians  enjoy  even  better 
health  at  the  Cape  Colony  than  in  Great  Britain ;  while  the  negro, 
in  most  regions  out  of  Africa,  whether  within  the  Tropics — as  in 
the  Antilles,  or  out  of  them — as  at  Gibraltar,  is  gi-adually  exter- 
minated. "We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  statistics  which 
confirm,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  conclusions  of  Col.  Tulloch, 
respecting  the  influence  of  foreign  tropical  climates  on  negroes ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  an  increase,  in  the  same  class  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  United  States,  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  certainly 
unprecedented  in  any  laboring  class,  taken  separately ;  for  the 
negroes  in  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  of  that  denomi- 
nation. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  page  83  of  the  "  Compendium 
of  the  seventh  Census"  of  the  United  States,  by  the  able  superinten- 
dent, J.  B.  D.  DeBow,  Esq. 

"  Slavery,  which  had  existed  in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  throughout  Europe 
during  the  Middle  .Ages,  was  introduced  at  an  early  day  into  the  Colonies.  The  first 
introduction  of  African  slaves  was  in  1620,  by  a  Dutch  vessel  from  Africa  to  Virginia.  Mr. 
Carey,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  work  upon  the  slave-trade,  says :  '  The  trade  in  slaves,  to 
the  American  colonies,  was  too  small,  before  1753,  to  attract  attention.'  In  that  year, 
Macphekso.v  (AnmiU  of  Commerce)  says  511  were  imported  into  Charleston :  and,  in  1765-6, 
tlie  number  of  tliose  imported  into  Georgia  (from  their  valuation)  could  not  have  exceeded 
1482.  From  1783  to  1787,  the  British  West  Indies  exported  to  the  Colonies  18P2 — nearly 
300  per  annum.  These  West  Indies  were  then  the  entrepot  of  the  trade ;  and  though  they 
received  nearly  20.000  (Macpherson)  in  the  period  above-named,  they  sent  to  the  Colonies 
but  that  small  number — proving  the  demand  could  not  have  been  very  large.     After  a  close 
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argument,  from  the  ratio  of  incrcoae  since  the  first  oonsug,  Mn.  Cabett  is  enabled  to  recur 
buck,  and  curapiitu  the  population  iit  oarlior  periods,  separating  the  native-born  frnm  tli..»e 
derived  IVum  importtitioiis.  Setting  out  witli  the  fact  tliat  tlie  sUivfi  (blacks)  uumbeied 
50,UiU  iu  1714,  he  fiuda  that  30,UOU  of  these  were  brought  from  Africa. 

Importations  previous  to  1715 30,000 

between  1715  and  1750 U0,000 

"                 "        1751     "    17r,0 35,000 

"                 •'        1701     "    1770 74,000 

"                  ••        1771     "    1790 34.000 

"                  "        1700    "    1H08 70.000 

Total  number  imported 333.0U0 

"The  number  since  1700  is  evidently  too  small.  Charleston  alone,  in  the  four  years, 
1804-5-6-7,  imported  39,076.  Making,  therefore,  a  correction  for  such  under-estimate, 
and  a  very  liberal  increase  to  Mb.  Cabkv's  figures,  the  vfholo  number  of  Africans,  at  all 
times,  imported  into  tlio  United  States,  would  not  exceed  375,000  to  400,000. 

"  '  Thus,  in  the  L'nited  States,  the  number  of  Africans  and  their  descendants  is  nearly 
eight  or  ten  to  one  of  those  who  were  imported ;  whilst,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  there  an 
nol  two  persons  remaining,  for  every  five  of  the  imported  and  their  desrendiints.  This  is  seen 
from  the  following:  Imported  into  Jamaica  previously  to  1817,  700,000  negroes — uf  wliom 
and  their  descendant*  but  311,000  remained,  after  178  years,  to  be  emancipated  iu  1833. 
In  the  whole  British  West  Indies,  imported  1,700,000 — of  whom  and  their  descendants 
660,000  remained  for  emancipation.' — Carey."  " 

Here,  then,  we  have  reliable  statistics,  establishing  the  astounding 
faets,  that  while  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  have  increased  ten- 
fold, those  of  the  British  West  Indies  have  decreased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  two.  Of  the  whole  1,700,000  and  their  progeny,  but 
660,000  remained  at  the  time  of  emancipation.  I  liave  not  the  data 
at  hand  to  speak  with  precision  ;  but  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  numljer  of  blacks,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  lias 
been  going  on  more  rajiidly  since  than  before  their  emancipation. 
To  what  causes  is  all  this  to  be  attributed  ?  This  is  a  diflicnlt  ques- 
tion, at  present,  to  answer.  Certainly,  no  one  will  conti'ud  that  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  less  hunuine  to  their  slaves  than  those 
of  the  United  States ;  or  that  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  not  in  as  good  a  physical  condition,  in  former  years,  as  those 
of  the  United  States.^  Climate,  then,  with  the  present  lights  before 
us,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  cause.  There  is  another,  which 
I  have  not  seen  alluded  to  in  these  statistics;  and  which  may  or 

**  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  the  colored  population,  slave  and  free,  in  the  United  States, 
most  be  at  least  ten  to  one  greater  than  the  importations.  This  population,  in  IS.'iO, 
amounted  to  3,6.38,808;  and,  at  the  present  moment.  October,  1850,  exceeds  4.000,000. 

^  The  condition,  both  moral  and  physical,  has  been  steadily  improving,  in  the  Pnited 
States;  and  is  now  much  better  than  that  of  slaves  half  a  century  ago,  either  here  or  iu 
the  West  Indies.  [See  ample  corroborations  of  present  free-negro  mortality,  at  .laroaica, 
in  the  "  Memorial  of  the  West  Indian  merchants  and  others  to  Mr.  Labouchcre,"  just  pub- 
lished (London  Pott,  Deo.  26,  18-36;.— G.  R.  G.] 
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mav  not  have  its  weight,  viz.,  the  mixture  of  races  and  the  laio  of 
hyhridity.  That  the  mulattoes  have  a  tendency  towards  extermina- 
tion, is  believed  by  many ;  but  whether  tlie  white  and  black  races 
have  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion  in  the  British  West 
Indies  than  in  the  United  States,  I  have  no  means  now  of  deter- 
mining. 

The  actual  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  slave-population  of  the  TInitec' 
States,  I  do  not  think  can  be  arrived  at,  with  certainty,  from  any 
statistics  yet  published.  The  census  of  the  United  States,  published 
by  the  Government,  is  perfectly  reliable  in  respect  to  the  actual 
number  of  negroes  at  each  decennial  period,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
in  this  population ;  but,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ratio  of  mortality, 
taken  fi-om  the  same  volume,  should  be  received  with  great  caution, 
because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  planters,  from  negligence, 
are  gi'eatly  wanting  in  accuracy  on  this  point.  The  average  mor- 
tality, for  the  whole  slave-population,  is  put  down  in  the  census  at 
one  in  sixtj'.  This  sounds  as  though  it  were  below  the  mark ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  this  popuUition,  it  may  not 
be  so.  "We  have  positive  data  for  the  mortality  of  the  free  negroes 
in  Xorthern  States,  where  the  climate,  as  well  as  social  condition,  is 
unfavorable  to  this  class ;  and  the  ratio  is  from  one  death  in  twenty, 
to  one  in  thirty  annually,  of  the  entire  number.  In  Boston,  the 
most  northern  point,  the  mortality  is  highest;  and  rather  less  in 
Kew  York  and  Philadelphia.  I  can  procure  no  statistics  from 
Canada,  where  the  blacks  must  suffer  terribly  from  that  climate. 


"  The  blacks  imported  from  Africa,  everyirhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Slave  States  of 
North  America,  tend  to  extinction.  The  Liberian  experiment,  the  most  favorable  ever 
made,  is  no  exception  to  this  general  tendency.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  for  thirtr-two  years,  ending  in  1852,  the  number  of  colored  persons  sent  to 
Liberia  amounted  to  7592 — of  which  number  only  6000  or  7000  remained.  The  slave-holding 
States  sent  out  as  immigrants  67112 — the  most  of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves :  the  non- 
slave-holding  States  sent  out  457  persons. 

"  The  black  race  is  doomed  to  extinction  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  republic,  if  the  past  be  a  true  index  of  the  future,  unless  the  deterioration 
and  waste  of  life  shall  be  continually  supplied  by  importations  from  Africa,  or  by  fugitive 
and  manumitted  slaves  from  Southern  States. 

"M.  HcMBOLDT  (Personal  Narrative)  has,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  compiled,  from  official 
sources,  the  vital  statistics  of  the  West  India  slaves,  to  near  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  (one  decennium  before  the  aboKtion  act  of  Parliament).  He  esti- 
mates the  slaves  in  these  islands  at  1,090,000;  free  negroes,  including  Hayti,  at  870,000; 
total,  1,960,000.  Mb.  Macgregor,  in  his  huge  volumes  on  the  progress  of  America,  gives 
the  total  aggregate  of  blacks  at  1,300,000  in  the  year  1847 — showing  a  decline,  in  the 
preceding  quarter  of  a  century,  of  600,000. 

"M.  HcMBOiDT  says  that  'the  slaves  would  have  diminished,  since  1820,  with  great 
rapidity,  but  for  the  fraudulent  continuation  of  the  slave-trade.' 

"  By  another  calculation,  it  appears  that,  in  the  whole  West-Indian  archipelago,  the  free 
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colored  nnmbored  I,212,!>00:  the  slBvesi,  l.HT.SOO;  totnl,  a.SOO.nOO— showing  a  dwliiip, 
in  less  tlmii  five  vciirs,  of  40(l,oilO.  notwitlistnmliiig  tho  ncocssion  by  tlic  slnvc-tnulo.  *  *  * 
"  M.  HuMiioLUT  nays:  'The  whole  iircliipi>liiBo  of  the  West  Indies,  which  ikiw  comprises 
2,400,()i>()  lu-jiioes  iiiiJ  mulattocs,  free  aud  sluvos,  received,  from  1070  to  IH-o,  nearly 
6,000,000  AlVicaus.' 

These  extracts  are  fcikcn  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler, 
editor  of  the  "New  Orleaus  Medical  Journal"  (Sept.  1856),  wherein 
a  threat  many  other  intere.stintc  facts  will  be  found,  from  the  writintrs 
of  Turnbull,  Long,  Porter,  and  Tucker,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
observations.  We  commeud  this  article  sti'ougly  to  the  aileuLion 
of  tlie  reader. 

We  however,  fortunately,  have  some  statistics  which  arc  perfectly 
reliable,  at  the  South;  and  which  will  alford  important  light  on  the 
value  of  life  among  the  blacks.  We  allude  to  those  of  the  city  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

By  the  United  States'  census  of  1850,  the  entire  population  of 
Charleston,  white  and  colored,  was  42,985 — of  which  20,012  were 
white ;  19,532  slaves ;  free  colored,  3441 ;  total  colored,  22,793. 

Some  years  ago,  in  several  articles  in  the  "Charleston  Medical 
.Tournal,"  and  the  "New  Orleans  Commercial  Review,"  I  worked  up 
the  vital  statistics  of  Charleston,  from  1828  to  1845,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  life-assurance.  The  ratio  of  mortality  among 
the  blacks,  for  those  eighteen  years,  gave  tin  average  of  deaths  per 
annum  of  1  in  42;  and  that  ratio  of  nu)rtality  was  nuich  increased 
by  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera,  in  183G,  which  bore  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  colored  population. 

We  now  propose  to  commence  where  we  left  off;  and  to  give  the 
statistics  published  by  the  city  authorities,  which  have  been  kept 
with  great  fidelity,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  know.  Tliese  tables, 
for  ten  years,  extend  from  184(3  to  1855,  both  inclusive ;  aud  the 
census  of  population  being  taken  only  in  the  year  1850,  we  must 
make  this  the  basis  of  calculation.  As  this  year  is  about  the  middle 
one  of  the  ten  above  referred  to,  the  population  of  this  j-ear  may  be 
assumed  as  the  average  of  the  whole ;  and  if  the  whole  number 
of  colored  population,  of  1850,  be  di\'ided  by  the  average  number 
of  the  deaths  from  184G  to  1855,  it  will  give  the  average  mortality 
for  the  ten  years,  and  the  result  must  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
truth. 

[The  iVew  I'orA  Urrald  (Jan.  20,  1857)  republishes,  from  the  London  Newt  (Dec.  30),  a 
"Curious  History  of  the  Liberian  Republic,"  confirmatory  of  tho  ethnolo^iciil  opinions 
expressed  by  us  in  Ti/pes  of  Mankind  (pp.  40.3-4,  455—6),  concerning  the  .ihsolute  unfitness 
of  negro-populations  for  self-government.  The  AVim  pledges  itself,  moreover,  to  bring  out 
a  Liberiaa  document,  containing  -'a  painful  disclosure  of  a  st.ite  of  vice  and  misery  (at 
Monrovia),  which  it  might  make  the  kind-hearted  old  Madison  turn  in  his  grave  to  hrvo 
couutenauced  or  helped  to  create." — G.  R.  C] 
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TABLK  SHOWING  THK  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS,  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  AMONO  THE 
COLORED  POPULATION  OF  CHARLESTON,  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF 
DEATH,    AND    THEIR    LONGEVITY. 
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Among  the  causes  of  death,  we  have  selected  only  those  which 
belong  particularly  to  the  climate,  and  those  which  press  most  on 
the  blacks.  It  appears  that  very  few  died  from  bowel  complaints  or 
marsh  fevers ;  nor  do  the  whites  here  suffer  much  more  from  any  of 
these,  except  yellow  fever.  Fifteen  of  the  colored  people  died  one 
year  from  yellow  fever;  but,  doubtless,  they  were  mostly  mulattoes. 

A  good  many  die  from  marasmus  —  most  of  which  cases  are 
scrofula ;  but  the  term  is  often  used  without  a  very  definite  mean- 
ing ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  not  put  it  iu  the  above  table.  Trismus 
nascentium  and  tetanus  form  a  veiy  large  item  —  an  average  of  42 
per  annum ;  being  about  7  to  1,  compared  to  the  whites.  The  great- 
est outlet  of  life  will  be  found  in  the  organs  of  respiration.  The 
ratio  of  these,  to  deaths  from  all  causes,  is,  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation, 19.3  per  cent. ;  and,  among  the  whites,  the  deaths  from  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  give  a  ratio  of  17.8  per  cent.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  mortality  from  this  class  of  diseases, 
among  whites,  iu  the  tables  of  Charleston,  is  really  greater  than  it 
should  be ;  for  many  persons  come  from  the  N^orth  to  Charleston, 
to  remain  either  permanently  or  for  a  short  time,  on  account  of  weak 
lungs  or  actual  phthi.sis,  and  die  there — thus  giving  a  percentage  of 
deaths,  fi-om  this  cause,  larger  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  local 
causes.  The  colored  population,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  native  and 
fixed  class.  This  colored  population,  too,  suffers  more  than  the 
whites  fi'om  typhus  and  all  epidemic  diseases,  except  yellow  fever. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  table,  is  the  great 
longevity  of  the  blacks.  While  the  whites,  in  a  nearly  equal  aggre- 
gate 'of  population,  give  but  15  deaths  between  90  and  100,  and  but 
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1  death  above  100  years,  the  blacks,  for  the  same  period  of  ton 
years,  give  101  deatlis  between  'JO  and  100  years  of  age,  and  38 
deaths  over  100  ycai-s  ! 

There  luive  been  many  disputes  about  the  comparative  longevity 
of  races;  but  all  the  statistics  of  our  Southern  States  would  seem  to 
l>mve,  that  the  negroeis  are  the  longest-lived  race  in  the  world :  and 
if  a  longevity  of  any  other  race  can  be  shown,  equal  to  the  blacks 
of  Charleston,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the  stiitistics. 

On  a  review  of  the  tables  of  mortality  from  Charleston,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  mortality  of  the  colored  population,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  is  1  in  43.6 — about  the  same  ratio  as  the  eighteen 
pro\-ious  yeai-s.  "When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  exclusively  a 
laboring  class,  and  including  a  considerable  proportion  of  free 
colored  population,  it  cannot  but  excite  our  wonder.  It  proves  two 
points:  1.  That  the  black  races  assimilate  readily  to  our  climate;  2. 
That  they  are  here  in  a  more  favorable  condition  than  any  laboring 
class  in  the  world.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  remarked,  that,  in  a  warm 
climate,  a  pauper  population  and  laboring  class  do  not  sutler  from 
the  want  of  protection  against  cold  and  its  diseases ;  which,  at  the 
North,  cause,  among  these  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  their  mor- 
tidity.  Even  in  the  sickliest  parts  of  our  Southern  States,  there  are 
more  examples  of  longevity,  among  the  whites,  than  are  seen  in  cold 
climates;  for  the  reason,  I  presume,  that  the  feebleness  of  age  offers 
little  resistance  to  the  rigor  of  northern  climates.  This,  however, 
tloes  not  prove  that  the  average  duration  of  life  is  greater  South 
than  North.^' 

"We  have,  thus  far,  called  attention  almost  exclusively  to  two 
extremes  of  the  human  family,  viz.,  the  white  and  black  races;  and, 
except  incidentally,  have  said  little  about  the  intermediate  races,  and 
the  influence  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  America  upon  them. 
"We  now  propose  to  take  a  glance  at  these  points ;  and  must  express 
our  regi'et,  at  the  outset,  that  our  statistics  and  other  means  of  in- 
formation here  become  much  less  satisfactory.  "We  arc  not,  how- 
ever, wanting  in  facts  to  show,  that  the  element  of  race  here,  as 
elsewhere,  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact,  that  the  negroes  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  yellow  fever;  and,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the 
susceptibility  to  this  disease  was  nearly  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fairness 
of  complexion  ;  but  this  idea,  as  we  shall  see,  requires  modification. 

»•  If  the  city  of  Charleston  gives  so  low  a  rate  of  mortality  as  1  in  43. C  fur  the  blacks 
and  mulattoes,  it  is  presumable  that  the  rural  districts  throughout  the  South  will  give  a 
much  lower  rate  than  in  towns.  Negroes  suffer  much  less  from  consumption  in  the  country 
than  in  towns. 
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It  is  perfectly  true,  as  respects  the  mixed  progeny  of  the  blacks 
and  whites ;  for  it  is  admitted  ever_\T\'here,  at  the  South,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  this  class  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  infusion  of  white 
blood ;  but  the  American  Indians  of  the  table-lands,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  mixed  bloods  of  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  are  intiuitely 
more  liable  to  yellow  fever,  than  mulattoes  of  any  grade.  This  law 
of  color  would  seem  to  apply  to  African  and  Asiatic  races,  but  not 
to  the  aboriginal  races  of  America. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  document  of  the  highest  authority, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  in  this  connection.^  . 

**  Of  all  protections,  that  of  compUzion  was  paramount.  When  the  ships'  crews  were 
disabled  by  sickness  {and  that  was  in  the  majority  of  instances),  their  places  were  supplied 
by  negro  sailors  and  laborers.  On  board  many  Tessels,  black  labor  alone  was  to  be  seen 
employed :  yet,  among  these  laborers  and  stevedores,  a  case  of  yellow  fever  wat  never  seen. 
If  to  the  table  of  thirteen  months'  admissions  to  the  hospital,  already  given,  be  added  a 
classified  census  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  information  is  given  which  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  something  like  precise  knowledge  on  this  subject.     (See  table,  infra,  page  394.) 

"  From  this  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  liability  of  the  white  races  to  yellow  fever,  aa 
compared  with  the  dark,  is  as  1.3.19  per  cent,  to  00004.  But  this  would  be  rather  an  over- 
estimate of  the  risks  of  the  whites ;  for,  although  the  calcul.ation  is  correct  for  one  day,  it 
is  not  for  the  whole  thirteen  months.  Dui'ing  the  year  1852,  7lJ70  seamen,  the  crews  of 
vessels,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Georgetown.  If  we  add  one-twelfth  to  this  sum,  it  will  make 
a  total  of  8309,  estimated  all  as  white,  who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  were  exposed  to 
the  endemic  influence.  This  number  should  be  added  to  that  of  the  white  population 
exposed,  and  the  percentage  of  liability  will  be  as  follows :  whiles,  8'436 ;  darks,  00004. 
This  computation  is  irrespective  of  the  effects  of  residence  on  the  constitution.  But  the 
numbers  afforded  by  the  census  returns  are  sufficiently  great  and  detailed  to  authorize  a 
purer  and  more  ultimate  analysis  of  the  effects  of  complexion,  or,  in  other  words,  cutaneous 
organization,  on  the  liability  to  yellow  fever  among  the  population  of  the  colony.  We  find 
that,  of  7890  African  (black)  immigrants,  none  contracted  yellow  fever. 

"  Of  9278  West  India  islanders  (black  and  mulatto),  15,  or  -16  per  cent,  contracted  yellow 
fever;  of  10,978  Madras  and  Calcutta  coolies  (black,  but  fine-haired).  42,  or  '38  per  cent, 
contracted  yellow  fever;  10,291  Portuguese  immigrants  (white),  698,  or  6-2  per  cent. 
contracted  yellow  fever. 

"  From  the  foregoing,  the  importance  of  the  skin,  or  that  constitution  of  the  body  which 
is  associated  with  varieties  of  the  dermal  covering,  in  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  is  at 
once  apparent." 

The  proportion  of  white  to  the  dark  races,  according  to  our  author, 
was  14,726  to  127,276 ;  while  the  admissions  to  the  public  hospitals, 
tor  yellow  fever,  were  1947  of  the  former  to  59  of  the  latter.  He 
puts  down  the  Portuguese  as  tohites — whereas,  they  are  by  no  means 
a  fair-skinned  race,  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other 
white  races ;  and  their  mortality  corresponded  with  their  comi^lexion : 
it  was  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 

^Daniel  Blair,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  of  British  Guiana,  Report  on  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  the  fourth  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  the  British  Guiana.  See  British  and  Foreign 
Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  January  and  April  Nos.,  1855. 
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I)r.  J.  Mendizabel  writes  me:  "The  coolies  are,  in  this  place 
(Vera  Cruz),  as  well  as  iu  the  West  Indies,  exempt  from  yellow 
fever." 

From  all  the  information  we  are  able  to  procure,  it  seems  clear 
tliat  the  Chinese,  iu  Cuba,  are  much  loss  lialile  to  fever  tluin  Euro- 
peans; but  there  are  no  statistics  on  this  point  which  will  enable  us 
to  deal  in  figures. 

The  same  ditHeulty  exists  with  reijard  to  statisties  for  the  Mexiriin 
races;  but  it  is  certainly  the  impression  of  the  best-informed  physi- 
cians in  that  country,  with  whom  we  have  corresponded,  that  the 
pure-blooded  Mexicans  sulfer  more  from  yellow  fever  than  either  the 
pure-blood  Spaniards,  or  the  mixed  bloods.  It  is  asserted,  also,  that 
the  cross-breeds  of  negroes  and  Mexicans  are  liable  to  this  disease 
just  in  proportion  to  the  blood  of  the  latter  race — as  is  the  case  with 
tlie  cross-breeds  of  whites  and  negroes. 

Yellow  fever,  with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  has  a  preference  for 
the  races  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  complexion  — 
sbowing  its  greatest  athnity  for  the  pure  white,  and  least  for  the  jet 
blaek.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  plague  prefers  the  reverse  coui-se 
— OS  the  following  exti-act,  from  the  best  of  all  authorities  on  the 
subject,  will  prove. 

"The  plague,  in  Egypt,  attacks  the  different  races  of  men;  but  all  are  not  eijuiilly 
susceptible.  Thus,  in  all  the  epidemics,  the  negro  race  suffers  most;  after  these,  the 
Berbers  or  Nubians ;  then  the  Arabs  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen ;  then  the  Europeans ;  and, 
among  these,  especially  the  Maltese,  Greeks,  and  Turks,  and  generally  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Europe" ! " 

A  reference  to  Dr.  Dc  la  Roches'  ample  statistics  of  mortality 
from  yellow  fever,  will  show,  beyond  dispute,  that,  of  the  number 
attacked,  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality  is  almost  invariably  among 
the  pure  white  races — as  the  Germans,  Anglo-Saxons,  &c.  This  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  they  come  from  cold  latitudes ; 
and  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  the  fmther  north  the  race,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  yellow  fever.  Now,  it  is  easily  shown  that  this 
position  is  not  tenable :  the  contrary  is  proven,  by  observations  on 
the  Mexican  races.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  countiy  of 
Mexico,  which  is,  to  any  extent,  populated,  that  can  bo  called  cold ; 
and  yet  the  >fexicans  from  the  table-lands  are,  perhaps,  little  less 
liable  to  yellow  fever  than  Germans;  and  their  own  writers  assert 
that  they  are  quite  as  much  so. 

"  As  far  as  we  can  obtain  fact-s,  the  dark  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  races,  all  show 
less  susceptibility  to  yellow  fever  than  the  strictly  wliite ;  and  the  red  man  of  America,  if 
an  exception,  we  believe  is  the  only  one.  It  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  his  suscepti- 
biUty,  as  it  is  the  exemption  of  negroes  and  mulattoos:  it  is  a  physiological  law  of  ni«. 

"  A.  B.  Clot-Bky,  De  la  PuU,  1840,  p.  7;  and  Coup  d'CEil  tur  la  Pette,  1851. 
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"Mexico  is  divided,  as  respects  climate,  into  the  iierraa  calientes,  or  hot  regions,  the 
tierrus  templadas,  or  temperate  regions,  and  the  lierraa  frias,  or  cold  regions.  The  first 
include  the  low  grounds,  or  those  under  2000  feet  of  elevation.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  first  region,  between  the  Tropics,  is  about  77°  Fahr. ;  being  14°  to  16°  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  Naples.  The  tierras  templadas,  which  are  of  comparatively  limited  extent, 
occupy  the  slope  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  extend  from  2500  to  5000  feet  of  elevation. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  year  is  from  68°  to  70°  Fahr. :  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  here  equally  unknown.  The  tierras  friaa,  or  cold  regions,  include  all  the  vast  plains 
elevated  5000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  7400  feet,  the  thermometer  has  sometimes  fallen  below  the  freezing  point. 
This,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence;  and  the  winters  there  are  usually  as  mild  as  in 
Naples.  In  the  coldest  season,  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  varies  from  55°  to  70°.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  city  is  about  64°,  and  that  of  the  table-lands  generally  about  62°;  being 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome."'^ 

With  regard  to  tlie  great  susceptibility  of  Mexicans  of  the  table- 
lands, and  even  those  of  Metamoras,  and  other  places  in  the  low- 
lands, when  for  the  first  time  exposed,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  '■'■Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Neiv  Orleans  on  the 
Epidemic  Yellow  Fever  of  1853,"  where  ample  testimony  will  be 
found. 

The  report  of  Dr.  McWilliam,  on  the  celebrated  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  at  Boa  Vista,  in  1845,  will  be  found  interesting,  in  this 
connection ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  minute  detail  and  accuracy. 
He  says : 

"The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  dark  mulattoes,  of  various  grades  of  European 
intermixture ;  free  and  enslaved  negroes ;  with  a  small  proportion  of  Europeans,  princi- 
pally Portuguese  and  English. 

"Rate  of  Mortality  from  Yellow  Fever  in  Porto  Sal  Ray. 
EUROPEAN  s. 

Porttiytiese. — Number  exposed  to  the  fever 53 

"  "         attacked  with  fever 47 

"  "         died  "         25 

"  Ratio  of  deaths  in  the  population 1  in  21 

"  "  number  attacked 1   "  1-8 

English,  including  two  Americans,  exposed  to  the  fever 11 

"  Number  attacked.... 8 

"  "         died 7 

"  Eatio  of  deaths  in  population 1  in  1 -6 

"  "  number  attacked 1  "  11 

Jii-ench. — ^Number  exposed  to  fever 2 

"  "         attacked  by  fever 2 

Spaniards. — Number  exposed,  and  not  attacked 2 


28  McCuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary. 
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N  A  T  1  V  B     P  O  P  0  L  A  T  I  O  N . 

Free 600 

SlttTcs 2J9 

Totiil 915 

Died,  fin  free  mid  3  slaves 6H 

KaCio  of  dentils  in  native  population 1  inin'4" 

In  this  tjx1)le,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  increased  as 
the  complexion  darkened.  Most  of  the  deaths  among  the  native 
population  wore  anionij  tiie  niulattocs,  and  not  biaeks. 

The  tjpanisli  and  Portuguese  population,  who  are  dark  compared 
with  Anglo-Saxons,  suffer  severely  from  yellow  fever ;  but  do  not,  it 
seems,  of  those  attacked,  die  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  tlie  fairer  races. 
They  are  very  generally  attacked  in  their  towns,  in  consequence  of 
crowded  population,  bad  ventilation,  and  tilthy  habits. 

One  of  the  ablest  statisticians  of  the  day  shows,  by  figures,  that 
yellow  fever,  in  the  Antilles  (where  English  and  French  are  the 
principal  fair  races),  does  not  attack  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  is  much  more  fatal  there  than  in  Spain.  In  the  latter 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  almost  the  whole  population  of 
towns  are  attacked ;  but  the  mortality  is  much  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases.  He  attributes  this  universality  of  attack  to 
the  crowded  population  and  filth  of  the  Spanish  towns,  and  to 
tliere  being  no  acclimated  population  where  the  disease  has  been  most 
fatal.  Yellow  fever  is  endemic  in  the  Antilles,  and  on|y  occasional 
in  Spain.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  circumstances  make  no  difterencc  in 
the  susceptibility  of  the  negro :  he  always  sleeps  in  badly  ventilated 
apartments ;  is  always  filthy ;  and,  in  the  hottest  weather,  will  lie 
down  and  sleep,  %vith  a  tropical  sun  pouring  down  upon  his  bare 

"  MoBEAD  Dt  JosNfts,  Monographe  de  la  Fiivre  Jaunt,  &o.  pp.  312-13. 

In  these  new  questions  of  the  liability  to,  or  exemption  from,  local  morbific  inflnence,  of 
distinct  types  of  man,  we  possess  as  yet  but  few  statistics.  Every  authentic  example, 
therefore,  becomes  interesting.  I  find  the  following  in  DirMONT  U'Urvii.i.k  (  Voi/age  de  la 
Corvelle  L' Aitrolabe,  eztcutfe  pendant  Its  annfei  1826-9,  Paris.  1830,  '•  Ilisloire  du  Voyage," 
v.,  ppT  120  seqq.).  The  island  of  Vanikoro,  "Archipel  de  lo  P^rouse,"  where  this  great 
navigator  perished,  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  black  Oceanians,  who  there  enjoy  perfect 
health.  Vet,  so  deadly  is  the  climate,  that  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Tikopia, 
who  belong  to  the  cinnamon-colored  and  distinct  Polynetian  race,  taken  thither  as  inter- 
preters by  D'Urvillc,  never  ventured  to  sleep  ashore,  in  dread  of  the  malarial  poison  which 
ever  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  however  congenial  to  the  blacks.  Capt.  Dillon's  crew, 
previously,  as  well  as  D'Urvillc's  French  crew,  suffered  terribly  from  the  effects  of  their 
short  anchorage  there.  This  pathological  fact  is  another  to  the  many  proofs,  collected  in 
our  volume,  that  the  black  race  of  Oceanica  is  absolutely  unconnected  by  blood  with  the 
Polj/netiant  proper.  See  portraits  of  "Vanikoro-islandcr"  and  "  Tikopia-islander"  (Nos. 
89,  40,  of  OUT  Ethnographic  Tableau,  infra),  for  evidence  of  their  absolute  difference  of  type. 
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head,  during  the  day ;  and,  in  the  hottest  night,  will  sleep  \vith  his 
head  enveloped  in  a  filthy  blanket,  to  keep  the  musquitoes  from 
annoying  him;  and  yet  is  exempt  from  3'ellow  fever,  while  it  is 
raginw  around  him. 

Ivio  Janeiro  has  a  population  of  100,000  whites,  and  200,000 
blacks  and  mixed  bloods.  The  former  are  mostly  Portuguese ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  their  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  in  the 
epidemic  of  1849-50  (which  has  continued  its  march  northwards, 
and  so  ravaged  the  seaports  and  other  towns  of  the  United  States 
since) — I  say  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exemption,  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  race,  l^ot  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the 
Brazilians  attacked,  died;  while  29  per  cent,  of  the  seamen 
(foreigners)  died. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  yellow  fever  never  appeared 
in  Rio  previously  to  this  date ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  questionable 
whether  it  has  not  occurred  there  in  a  mild  form,  but  with  so  little 
mortality  as  not  to  create  alarm.  Yellow  fever  does  unquestionably 
occur  in  all  grades.  "We  published,  some  j'ears  ago,  in  the  "  Charles- 
ton Medical  Journal,"  a  sketch  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
Mobile  in  1847 — of  so  mild  a  grade  as  not  to  prove  fatal  probably 
in  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  A  reference  to  the 
"Report  of  the  New  Orleans  Sanitary  Commission,"  will  show  that, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimonj-  of  the  leading  phj-sicians  of 
Rio,  the  fevers  of  that  city  had  assumed  an  extraordinary  type  for 
several  years  previously  to  the  epidemic  of  1849-50  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  cases  ditfered  in  no  way  from  yellow  fever :  even  black  vomit 
was  seen  in  some  cases.  It  is  presumable,  therefore,  that  the  popu- 
lation had  been  undergoing  acclimation  against  this  disease,  for 
several  years,  without  knowing  it.  Our  observation  has  satisfied  us, 
that  the  dark-skinned  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  other  south  Eu- 
ropeans, as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  more  easily  and  thoroughly  accli- 
mated against  yellow  fever,  than  the  fairer  races.™ 

It  has  been  stoutly  maintained,  by  many  writers,  that  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  yellow  fever,  are  but  grades  of  the  same  disease;  and 
as  the  first  two  forms  ai'e  endemic,  at  Rio,  the  escape  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  yellow  fever,  in  the  late  epidemic,  has  been  accounted  for 
by  acclimation  through  those  marsh  fevers.  I  will  not,  however, 
stop  to  argue  with  any  one  who  contends  for  the  identity  of  marsh 
and  yellow  fevers,  in  our  present  day:  if  their  7Jo«-identity  be  not 
now  proven,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  the  non-identity  of 
any  two  diseases.     That  very  epidemic  continued  its  march,  during 

""The  reader  is  referred  to  Report  of  the  A'cio  Orleans  Sanilan/  C-.'nnitsion,  for  much 
yaluable  information  about  Rio  Janeiro. 
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five  years,  from  Rio  to  New  York;  and  ravasred  huiulrods  of  placet 
where  roinittont  fevers  were  more  common  and  more  violent  than  in 
Rio.  To  say  nothint,'  of  countries  farther  south,  all  the  region  from 
New  Orleans  to  Norfolk  is  dotted  with  malarial  towns,  in  which 
yellow  fever  has  prevailed  with  terrihle  fatality. 

The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  the  most  competent  authori- 
ties, on  this  subject,  in  the  United  States : 

"  The  immnnity  of  tho  African  race  from  yellow  fever  is  a  problem  unsolved;  but  of  the 
highest  import  in  physiolojy  and  etiology.  Whether  this  immunity  be  owing  to  color,  or 
to  an  unknown  transmissible  and  indestructible  modilication  of  the  constitution,  originally 
derived  from  the  climiite  of  .\frica,  or  from  anatumicnl  conformation  or  physiological  law, 
peculiar  to  the  race,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  does  not  appear  that  yellow  fever  prevails 
under  an  African  sun;  although  the  epidemic  of  New  Orleans,  in  18.53,  came  well  nigh 
getting  the  name  '.\frican  yellow  fever,'  'African  plague:'  it  was  for  weeks  so  called. 
Although  non-crcolized  negroes  are  not  exempt  from  yellow  fever,  yet  they  suffer  little 
from  it,  and  rarely  die.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  cholera" 
[and  typhoid  fever. — J.  C.  N.]  "As  an  example  of  the  susceptibility  of  this  race,  take 
the  year  1841 :  among  1800  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  there  were  but  three  deaths  among 
the  blacks,  two  having  been  children;  or  1  in  600,  or  1  in  14,000  of  the  whole  population."" 

The  Doctor  goes  on  to  show  "that  the  same  immnnitj'  from  death, 
in  this  disease,  is  enjoyed  by  the  black  race  throughout  the  yellow- 
fever  zone." 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Dowler  (and  there  is  no  one  more  com- 
petent to  examine  a  hi.'itorical  point  of  this  kind)  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion,  that  yellow  fever  is  not  an  African  disease.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  specific  distinctness  of 
the  negro  race.  "We  have  abundant  evidence,  in  the  United  States, 
that  no  exposure  to  high  temperature  or  marsh  effluvia  can  protect 
an  individual  against  the  cause  of  yelloio  fever.  The  white  races 
who  have  been  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  and  lost  much  of  their 
primitive  plethora  and  vigor,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  less  inolently 
attacked  by  yellow  fever;  l>ut  the  negro  gains  his  fullest  vigor  under 
a  tropical  sun,  and  is  everj-where  exempt  from  this  disease.^ 

"  Br.xNET  Dowi.KB,  M.  D.,  "Tableau  of  the  Tellotp  Fever  of  1853,  with  topographical, 
chronological,  and  hittorieal  tketeha  of  the  Epidemics  of  iVeio  Orleans,  since  their  origin  in 
1796." 

•*  The  works  of  M.  le  Dr.  Boudin — now  M<5docin  en  chef  de  I'Hopital  Militaire  du  Ronlc, 
Paris,  so  well  known  as  a  distingnished  army  physician,  at  home,  in  Greece,  and  in  .Mperia, 
«re  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  language,  that  approach  this  question  of  races,  in 
relation  to  climate,  with  a  truly  philosophical  spirit.  He  kindly  sent  us,  several  years  ago, 
the  following  essays,  the  titles  of  which  will  show  the  range  of  his  investigations: — "Etudes 
de  G^olnpie  M^dicales.  &c." — "Etudes  de  Pathologie  Compar^e,  &c." — "  fitudes  dc  Geo- 
graphic M^dicales,  &c." — "Lettres  sur  I'/Mg^rie" — "Statistique  do  la  population  et  de  la 
colonisation  en  Alg<?rie" — "Statistique  de  la  mortality  des  Arm(Ses." 

We  have,  in  our  essay,  made  frequent  use  of  these  volumes,  from  notes  we  had  taken 
while  reading  them ;  and  should  have  made  more  direct  reference  to  them,  if  we  had  had 
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But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close.  It  was  stated,  at 
the  beginning,  that  our  leading  object  was  to  study  man  in  his  rela- 
tions to  what  we  defined  Medical  Climate ;  and  we  have  adhered  as 

the  originals  at  hand ;  bnt  some  of  them,  iiufortonately,  had  been  loaned  out,  and  did  not 
reach  us  in  time. 

In  these  essays,  the  reader  will  find  a  mass  of  Tcry  important  statistical  matter,  bearing 
on  the  influence  of  climates  on  races,  &c.  He  confirms  all  our  assertions  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  exemption  of  negroes  from  malarial  diseases,  and  their  greater  liability 
to  typhoid  and  lung  diseases,  as  well  as  cholera.  He  further  shows  the  interesting  fact, 
th.at  the  Jews  exhibit  a  peculiar  physiology  and  pathology:  with  other  singular  data,  from 
which  my  space  and  subject  only  permit  me  to  condense  a  few  vit.al  statistics  illustrative 
of  the  present  enormous  increase  of  the  "chosen  people." 

In  1840,  the  Jews  in  Prussia  numbered  190,000.  They  had  increased  by  50,000  (35  per 
cent.)  since  the  census  of  1822  The  Christians,  in  the  same  kingdom,  in  1822,  were, 
11,519,000;  and,  in  1840,  14,734,000  (only  18  per  cent,  of  augmentation).  During  these 
eighteen  years,  births  among  the  Jews  exceeded  deaths  by  29  per  100;  and,  among  the 
Christians,  only  21.  **The  increase  of  the  Jewish  population  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  between  1822  and  1840,  some  22,000  Prussian  Jews  embraced  Christianity,  whilst 
there  w.as  no  instance  wherein  a  Christian  had  accepted  Judaism." 

In  Prussia,  "out  erf  100,000  individuals,  are  reckoned : 

CHRISTIAN.  JEWISH. 

Marriages 893  719 

Births 4001  3546 

Deaths,  still-bom  comprised 29t>l  2161" 

the  increase  being  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  among  the  Jews.  Besides,  the  Jews 
are  longer  lived : — their  women  do  not  work  in  factories,  nor  labor  whilst  nursing ;  so  that, 
upon  100,000  infants,  we  find 

"  CHKISTIANS.  JEWS. 

Still-bom 3,569  2,524 

Died  in  the  first  year 17,413  12,935" 

Again,  the  men  are  rarely  sailors,  miners,  &c.  They  are  sober.  They  marry  young. 
Dpon  100,000,  the  Christians  bring  forth  280  illegitimate  children;  the  Jews  only  67.  The 
proportion  of  boya  is  greater  among  the  Israelites.  They  are  subject  to  cutaneous  and 
ophthalmic  diseases,  since  the  times  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Moses :  but  are  wonderfully  exempt 
from  heavier  scourges — from  plague,  in  1336;  from  typhus,  in  1505  and  1824;  from 
intermiltenl  fevers,  at  Rome,  in  1691;  from  dysentery,  at  Nimfegue,  in  1730.  Croup  is  rare 
among  their  children ;  and,  at  Posen,  where  Shlaves  have  the  plica  Polonica  as  1  in  33,  and 
Germans  as  1  in  65,  the  Jews  only  suffer  as  1  in  88. 

They  have  more  old  men  and  more  children  than  Christians ;  and  their  health  is  every- 
where better — owing,  in  part,  to  race  preserving  itself  pure  through  intermarriage ;  and 
especially  to  the  hygiine  enjoined  upon  them  by  their  religion. 

Tacitus,  when  the  Jews  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  wrote  "Et  si  ob  gravitatem  coeli  inte- 
riissent,  vile  damnum!" — and  again,  "Profana  illis  omnia  quse  apud  nos  sana;  rursura 
concessa  apud  illos  quse  nobis  incesta  "  On  which  Dr.  Boudin  observes:''  "This  saying 
of  the  great  historian  is  at  least  as  true  at  the  physical  as  at  the  moral-order  point  of 
view.  The  more  one  studies  the  .Jewish  race,  the  more  one  perceives  it  subjected  to  patho- 
logical laws  which,  in  the  double  aspect  of  aptitude  and  immunities,  establish  a  broad 
liue  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  populations  amid  which  it  happens  to  dwell." 

*"  £twde*  staUstiqucs  sur  la  lots  de  la  I^tpulation,  Pu-is,  1 S49,  pp.  24-^ 
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closely  to  tlie  plau  as  the  complex  nature  of  the  subject  would 
permit. 

After  the  tmin  of  facta  adduced,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  tlu- 
historical  races — those  whose  migrations  have  brought  them  within 
the  range  of  investigation — have  their  appropriate  geograpliical 
ranges,  beyond  whidi  they  cannot  go  with  impunity;  and  there  is 
ample  ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  same  general  law  applies 
equally  to  all  other  races  that  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  statis- 
tii-al  scrutiny.  Nor  could  any  other  result  liave  been  rationally 
looked  for,  by  one  who  reflects  on  the  wonderful  harmony  that  per- 
vades the  infinite  works  of  Nature;  and  which  is  nowhere  more 
bea\itifuliy  ilhistrated,  tlian  in  tlie  adaptation  of  animals  and  plants 
to  climate,  as  exhibited  in  the  innumerable  Faunas  and  Floras  of 
the  earth. 

Viewed  anatomically  and  zoologically,  man  is  but  an  animal ;  and 
governed  by  the  same  organic  laws  as  other  animals.  He  has  more 
intelligence  than  others;  combines  a  moral  with  his  phj'sical  nature; 
and  is  more  impressible  than  others  by  surrounding  influences. 
Although  boasting  of  reason,  as  the  prerogative  that  distinguishes 
him,  he  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  animals. 
While  civilization,  in  its  progress,  represses  the  gross  vices  of  bar- 
barism, and  brings  the  refinements  of  music,  poetry,  the  fine  arts, 
together  with  tlie  precepts  of  a  purer  religion,  it  almost  balances  the 
account  by  luxury,  insincerity,  political,  social,  and  trading  vices, 
which  follow  its  march  everywhere.  If  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Kelts  be  fairly  balanced  against  the  modern  Anglo-Saxons,  Yankees, 
and  Gauls,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  in  which  scale  the  most  true  virtue 
will  be  found.  Fashion,  in  our  day,  has  substituted  moral  for  phy- 
sical cruelty.  The  ancient  barbarians  plundered,  and  cut  each  others' 
throats.  Civilized  man  now  passes  his  life  in  scandal  and  the  tricks 
of  trade.  Look  around,  now-a-days,  at  the  so-called  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  ask  what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  half 
century?  We  see  man  everywhere,  not  only  warring  against  laws, 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself  for  his  own  good,  but  bidding 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  God,  both  natural  and  revealed.  He  is  the 
most  destructive  of  all  animals.  Not  satisfied  with  wantonly  destroy- 
ing, for  amusement,  the  animals  and  plants  arf)und  him,  his  greatest 
glorj-  lies  in  blowing  out  the  brains  of  his  fellow-man  ;  nay,  more,  his 
chief  delight  is  to  destroy  his  own  soul  and  body  by  vice  and  luxury. 
Nor  does  his  rebellious  and  restless  spirit  8ufl:(3r  him  to  be  content 
with  a  limited  field  of  action  :  he  forsakes  the  land  of  his  birth,  with 
all  its  associations,  and  all  the  comforts  which  earth  can  give,  to 
colonize  foreign  lands — where  he  knows  full  well  that  a  thousand 
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hardships  must  await  him,  ami  with,  the  certaiuty  of  risking  his  life 
in  climates  that  nature  never  intended  him  for.  One  generation  never 
profits  by  the  experience  of  another,  nor  the  child  by  that  of  its 
parents.  "V\Tio  will  undertake  to  estimate  the  amount  of  human 
life  sacrificed,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  by  attempts  to 
colonize  tropical  climates? 

Naturalists  have  divided  the  earth  into  zoological  realms — each 
possessing  an  infinite  variety  of  animals  and  plants,  peculiar  to  it ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  details  on  this  head.  To  the  reader  who 
is  not  familiar  with  researches  of  this  kind,  we  may  venture  a  few 
plain  remarks.  "WTien  the  continent  of  America  was  discovered 
(with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  continents 
nearly  touch),  its  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  plants, 
all  were  difl:ereut  species  from  those  found  in  the  Old  World.  Hence 
the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  Fauna  and  Flora  of  America  were 
here  created.  If  we  go  on  to  compare  other  great  divisions  of  the 
world,  such  as  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  Polynesia,  the  same 
general  law  holds  throughout:  each  division  possesses  its  peculiar 
animals  and  plants,  having  no  connection  by  descent  with  others ; 
and  each  group  forming  a  grand  and  harmonious  zoological  province. 

The  question  naturally  arises — Does  man  form  an  exception  to  this 
universal  laio?  Can  he,  by  any  evidence,  human  or  otherwise,  be  thus 
separated  from  tlie  organic  world  ?  We  think  not.  In  each  one  of 
these  natural  realms,  we  find  a  type  of  man,  whose  history  is  lost 
in  antiquity ;  and  whose  physical  characters,  language,  habits,  and 
instincts,  are  peculiar ; — whose  organization  is  in  harmony  with  the 
station  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  who  cannot  be  transferred  to  an 
opposite  climate  without  destruction. 

Recent  researches  enable  us  to  trace  back  many  of  those  types  of 
man,  with  the  same  characteristics  that  mark  them  now,  at  least 
4000  years.  In  Egypt  alone,  as  proven  by  her  monuments,  were 
seen,  in  those  early  times,  through  the  agency  of  wars  and  com- 
merce, Egyptians,  Berbers,  ISTubians,  Abj-ssinians,  Jfegroes,  lonians, 
Jews,  Assyrians,  Tartars,  and  others,  —  with  the  same  lineaments 
they  now  present,  and  obeying,  no  doubt,  the  same  physiological  and 
pathological  laws.  In  fact,  so  well  defined  were  the  races  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  classified 
them  into  red,  white,  yellow,  and  black  ;  and  each  of  the  types,  then 
as  now,  formed  a  link  in  a  distinct  Fauna.^ 

Let  us  now  ask  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  long  chain  of  facts 
presented  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  and  calmly  decide 
whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions: 

>*  See  Tt/pes  of  Manliind;  and  M.  Pclszkt's  chap.  II,  infra. 
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1.  That  the  earth  is  naturally  dhnded  into  zoological  realms — 
«ach  possessing  a  climate,  Fauna,  and  Flora,  exclusively  its  own. 

2.  That  the  Fauna  of  each  realm  originated  iu  that  realm,  and 
that  it  has  no  consanguinity  with  other  Faunas. 

3.  That  each  realm  possesses  a  group  of  human  races,  which, 
tliough  not  identical  iu  physical  and  intellectual  charactei-s,  are 
closely  allied  with  one  another,  and  arc  disconnected  from  all  other 
races.  "We  may  cite,  as  examples,  the  white  races  of  Europe,  the 
Mongols  of  Asia,  the  blacks  of  ^Vfrica,  and  the  aborigines  of  America. 

4.  That  the  types  of  man,  belonging  to  these  realms,  antedate  all 
hrnnau  records,  by  thousands  of  yeai-s ;  and  are  as  ancient  as  the 
Faunas  of  which  each  forms  an  original  element. 

5.  That  the  types  of  man  are  separated  by  specific  characters,  as 
well  marked  and  as  permanent  as  those  which  designate  the  species 
of  other  genera. 

6.  That  the  climates  of  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  physical 
and  MEDICAL ;  and  that  each  species  of  man,  having  its  own  physio- 
logical and  pathological  laws,  is  peculiarly  affected  by  both  cliuiates. 

7.  That  no  race  of  man  can  be  regarded  as  cosmopolite ;  but  that 
those  races  which  are  indigenous  to  latitudes  intermediate  between 
the  equator  and  poles,  approach  nearer  to  cosmopolitism  than  those 
of  the  Arctic  or  the  Torrid  Zone. 

8.  That  the  assertion,  that  any  one  race  ever  has,  or  ever  can  be, 
assimilated  to  all  physical  or  all  medical  climates,  is  a  hypothesis 
unsustaincd  by  a  single  historical  fact,  and  opposed  to  the  teachings 
of  natural  history. 

J.  C.  K 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MONOGENISTS  and  the  POLYGENISTS: 

BKINQ   AN    KXPOSITION  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SCHOOLS  PEOFKSSINQ  TO  SUSTAIN  DOGUATI0AIJ,T 

THE  UNITY  OR  THE  DIVERSITY 

07 

HUMAN     RACES  ; 

WITU  AN    INQUIRY    INTO   THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MANKIND    UPON    EARTH,  VIEWED 
CHRONOLOGICALLY,    HISTORICALLY,   AND   PAL^ONTOLOGICALLY. 

BY   GEO.   R.   GLIDDOK. 

"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

COWPEE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


"  Les  recherclies  geograpliiques  sur  le  siege  primordial,  ou,  comme 
on  dit,  sur  le  berceau  de  Tespeee  humaine,  out  dans  le  fait  un  carac- 
tere  purement  mythique.  'Nous  ne  connaissons,'  dit  Guillaume  de 
Humboldt,  dans  un  travail  encore  inedit  sur  la  diversite  des  langues 
et  des  peuples,  '  nous  ne  connaissons  ui  historiquement,  ni  par  ancune 
ti-adition  certaiue,  un  moment  oh.  I'espece  humaine  n'ait  pas  ete 
separee  en  groupes  de  peuples.  Si  cet  etat  de  choses  a  existe  des 
I'origiue,  ou  s'il  s'est  produit  plus  tard,  c'est  ce  qu'on  ne  saurait 
decider  par  I'histoire.  Des  legendes  isolees  se  retrouvant  sur  des 
points  tres-divers  du  globe,  sans  communication  apparente,  sont  en 
contradiction  avec  la  premiere  hj-pothese,  et  font  descendre  le  genre 
humain  tout  entier  d'un  couple  unique.  Cette  tradition  est  si 
repandue,  qu'on  I'a  quelquefois  regardee  comme  un  antique  souvenir 
des  hommes.  Mais  cette  circonstance  meme  prouverait  plutot  qu'il 
n'y  a  la  aucune  transmission  reelle  d'un  fait,  aucun  foudemeut  vrai- 
ment  bistorique,  et  que  c'est  tout  simplement  I'identite  de  la  concep- 
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tion  humainc,  qui  partout  a  conduit  les  honimes  i  une  explication 
BCiublublo  d'un  plK-iionienc  iduntique.  Un  grand  nombre  do  niythes, 
sans  liaison  historiiiuc  les  uiis  avec  los  luitres,  doiveut  ainsi  leur 
ressemblancc  ot  leur  origine  h  la  parite  des  imaginations  ou  dea 
reflexions  de  I'csprit  huniain.  Ge  qui  niontre  encore  dans  la  tradi- 
tion dont  il  s'agit  le  caractere  nianiteste  de  la  fiction,  c'est  qu'elle 
pretend  expliquer  un  phenoin^nc  en  dehors  de  toute  experience, 
celui  de  la  premiere  origine  de  I'espece  humaine,  d'une  maniere 
cont'orme  A  I'experience  de  nos  jours;  la  maniere,  parexemple,  dont,- 
k  une  epoquc  ou  le  genre  huniuiu  tout  enticr  comptait  dtja  des 
milliers  d'annees  d'existence,  une  lie  descrte  ou  un  vallon  isole  dans 
les  mohtiignos  pent  avoir  ete  penple.  Y,n  vain  la  pensee  se  plonge- 
mit  daus  la  meditation  du  problciae  dc  cette  premiere  origine : 
rhommc  est  si  etroitement  lie  a  son  espece  et  au  temps,  que  Ton  ne 
saurait  concevoir  un  etre  huiuain  venant  au  monde  sans  une  famille 
deja  existante,  et  sans  un  pa.sse.  Cette  question  done  ne  pouvant 
Stre  resolue  ni  par  la  voie  du  raisonnemeut  ni  par  celle  de  I'experi- 
ence, faut-il  penser  que  I'etat  priinitif,  tel  que  nous  le  decrit  une 
preteudue  tradition,  est  reellcmcnt  historique,  ou  Lien  que  I'espece 
humaine,  des  son  principc,  couvrit  la  terra  en  forme  de  peuplades? 
C'est  ce  que  la  science  des  langues  ne  saurait  decider  par  olle-meme, 
comme  elle  ne  doit  point  non  plus  chcrcher  une  solution  ailleurs 
pour  en  tirer  des  eclaireissements  sur  les  problemes  qui  I'occupent.' " ' 


Such  is  the  language,  and  these  are  tlie  mature  opinions,  of  two 
brothers,  than  whom  the  world's  history  presents  none  more  illus- 
trious. Here  the  ultimate  results  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  among 
the  most  acute  philologists  of  his  generation,  stand  endorsed  by  that 
"Xestor  of  science,"  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whose  immortal 
labors  in  physical  investigation  stretch  over  nearly  three  cycles  of 
ordinary  human  vitality. 

I  subscribe  unreservedly'  to  every  sj'Uable  contained  in  the  above 
citation.  According  to  my  individual  view,  this  paragraph  condenses 
the  "  ne-plus-ultra"  of  human  ratiocination  upon  mankind's  origineg. 
With  this  conviction,  I  proceed  to  set  forth  the  accid(!nt  through 
which  it  prefaces  my  contribution  to  our  new  work  upon  anthro- 
pology. 

My  excellent  and  learned  friend  M.  Gustave  d'Eichthal^^fio  long 
Secretary  of  the  parentiil  Society  Ethnologique  de  Paris,  and  author 

'  Alexandkk  dk  IIuhboldt,  "  COSMOS.  Es3ai  d'une  Description  Physique  du  Monde" — 
tnuluit  pur  H.  Faye.  1".  partie,  Paris,  Gide  &  C'«.,  1846,  in  8to.,  pp  425-7.  1  refer 
to  flic  fir<t  French  edition:  the  copy  now  used  having  been  obtiincd  by  i-i<i  at  Paris,  on  ita 
fint  week's  issue. — G.  K.  0. 
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of  many  erudite  papers — amidst  all  kinds  of  scientific  facilities  for 
which  I  feel  proud  to  acknowledge  myself  debtor  to  himself  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  (MM.  D'Avezae  and  Alfred  Maury  espe- 
cially), faiForcd  me,  during  my  fourth  sojoui-n  in  France,  1854-5, 
with  a  set  of  their  Society's  "Bulletins." 

Reperusing  lately  their  instnictive  debate  on  the  problem — "  Wha' 
are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  white  and  black  races  ?  Whai 
are  the  conditions  of  association  hetiveen  these  races?"'''  I  was  led  to 
.open  an  antecedent  'Eo.f  wherein,  after  alluding  to  Cosmos — "M. 
Vivien  (de  Saint-Martin)  observes  how,  in  the  extract  quoted  from 
M.  de  Humboldt,  that  which  this  illustrious  writer  terms  the  native 
unity  of  the  human  species,  does  not  seem  to  imph^,  as  might  be 
thought,  the  idea  of  descent  from  a  single  pair.  M.  de  Humboldt 
himself,  it  is  true,  does  not  declare  himself,  as  respects  this,  in  a 
manner  altogether  explicit.  But  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  men 
upon  whose  authority  he  relies,  and  of  whom  he  cites  the  words,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  expressed  in  the  most  formal  manner. 

'"Human  races,  says  Johannes  Miiller,*  in  his  •'Physiology  of 
Man,'  are  the  (diverse)  forms  of  a  single  species,  whose  unions 
remain  fruitful,  and  which  perpetuate  themselves  through  genera- 
tion. They  are  not  species  of  one  genus;  because,  if  they  were, 
upon  crossing"'  they  would  become  sterile.  But,  to  know  whether 
existing  races  of  man  descend  from  one  or  from  many  primitive 
men — this  is  that  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  experience.'  " 

M.  Vivien  continues  with  extracts  from  the  paragraph  that  heads 
my  essay.  Certain  typographical  lacunae,  however,  induced  a  refer- 
ence to  Humboldt's  complete  work ;  and  the  readiest  accessible  at 
the  moment  happened  to  be  Otte's  English  translation,  "from  the 
German."' 


*  Bullelin  de  la  Soc.  Elhnol.  de  Park,  Tome  I'.,  ann*!e  1847:  "Stances  du  23  avril  au  9 
juillet,"  p.  59  seqq. — (Vide  ante,  Pulszky's  chapter,  pp.  188-192) 

'  Id.,  ann^e  1846,  pp.  74-6. 

*  Physiol,  des  Memchen,  Bd.  11,  S.  768,  772-4: — and  Kosmos,  Fr.  ed.,  I.  p.  425,  and  p. 
578,  note  38.  Compare  Sabine's  translation  of  this  passage  (I,  p.  352-3)  with  Otte's 
(I,  p.  354). 

*  This  doctrine  now  seems  to  be  a  non-sequitur,  after  Morton's  researches  upon  hybridity. 
Conf.,  as  the  first  document,  "  Hiibridily  in  animals  and  plants,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Species" — Amer.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arit,  vol. 
Ill,  2d  series,  1847.  The  substance  of  Morton's  later  publications,  in  the  "  Charleston 
Medical  Journal,"  may  be  consulted  in  "Types  of  Mankind,"  1854,  pp.  372,  410:  and  they 
have  since  been  enlarged,  by  Dr.  Nott,  in  HoTz's  translation  (Moral  and  Inielteclual 
Diversity  of  Paces,  PhUaJelphia,  12mo.,  1856:  Appendix  B,  pp.  473-504)  of  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  De  Gobineau. 

«  Cosmos:  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Harpers'  American  ed., 
New  York,  1850,  I,  pp.  354^-5 
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To  my  surprise,  several  passages  (sometimes  in  the  letter,  but 
ofteiier  in  tiio  spirit)  diil  not  oorrospoiul  with  the  exti'acts  quoted  by 
M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Miirtin,  from  tiie  French  edition  of  "Cosmos." 
To  the  latter  I  turned.  A  glance  changed  surprise  into  suspieion, 
which  further  collation  soon  conrirmod.  Having  thereby  lieeome 
considerably  enlightened,  myself,  upon  the  animus  and  the  literary 
fidelity  with  which  foreign  scientific  works  are  "done  into  English," 
for  the  book-trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  inasmuch  as  sundry  theological  naturalists,  in  this  country, 
have  latterly  been  making  very  free  with  Humboldt's  honored  name, 
^-estimated  as  their  authority  "par  excellence"  on  the  descent  of  all 
the  diversified  types  of  nuuikind  from  "Adam  and  P]ve;"  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  their  finer  feelings,  no  less  than  to  their  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  critical  probity,  to  demonstrate  the  singular  orthodoxy  of 
the  savant  whom  we  all  venerate  in  common. 

Already-,  in  1846,  when  transmitting  from  Paris,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Morton,  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  French  edition  of  "  Cosmos," 
I  accompanied  it  with  regrets  that  the  twice-used  expression  — "  la 
distinction  iUsolante  des  races  supericurs  et  des  races  infcrieurs"' — 
should  have  sanctioned  the  irrelevant  introduction  of  (what  others 
construe  as)  morbid  sentimentalism  into  studies  which  Morton  and 
his  school  were  striving  to  restrict  within  the  positive  domain  of 
science.  How  completely  Morton  disapproved  of  this  unlucky 
term,  has  been  happily  shown  by  his  biographer — our  lamented 
colleague.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson.*  But,  whilst  fully  respecting 
Baron  de  Humboldt's  unqualified  opinion — on  a  doctrine  which 
oUicr  great  authorities  either  oppose  or  hold  to  be  at  least  moot,  \\-a., 
the  unity  of  mankind — I  was  not  prepared  for  so  much  of  that  which 
Carlyle  styles  "  flunkeyism"  towards  Anglo-Saxon  popular  credu- 
lity (so  manfully  denounced  by  Dr.  Robert  Knox'),  which  both  of 
the  English  translations  of  "Cosmos"  exhibit. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  open  that  one  which  "was  undertaken  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  Baron  von  Humboldt."'"  The  possessor 

'  Cotmot,  Fr.  e'i.,  p.  430;  repeated  p.  570,  note  42. 

'  Ti/pti  of  Mankind,   "  Memoir  of  Stirauel  George  Morton."  p.  li-Iiii. 

•Of  Edinhurgli — Tht  Raen  of  Mm:  a  Fragment.  Philadelphia  edition,  12mo,  IS^fl,  pp. 
11-2,  19,  87,  65,  247-64,  292 — one  might  8oy  pattim.  Allowance  made  for  the  age,  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  written ;  and  divesting  his  work  of 
mach  rash  assertion,  hasty  composition,  and  some  national  or  personal  eccentricities,  its 
author  can  safely  boast  that  it  contains  more  truth  upon  ethnology  than  any  book  of  itfl 
siie  in  the  English  tongne. 

"  Cotmot,  fie.  "Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Lient.-Col.  Edward  Sabine, 
Pi.  A.,  For.  Sec.  R.  S.;"  London,  Murray,  2d  ed.,  8vo,  1847;  I,  "Editor's  Preface;  and, 
for  the  omiuion  complained  of,  p.  353 — after  the  word  '  experience'  (438)." 
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of  the  German  original,  or  of  Faye's  French  version,  vcill  hunt  in 
vain  for  the  long  and  noble  paragraph  above  quoted !  It  is  simply 
expunged:  probably  not  to  shock  the  conservatism  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Promotion  might  have  been  stopped,  long  ago,  by  the 
"lords  spii'itual  and  temporal,"  had  an  officer  in  H.  M.  Service 
dared  even  to  translate  such  heretical  opinions  as  those  avowed  by 
the  brothers  Humboldt:  the  "For.  Sec."  would  have  soon  ceased 
to  be  Secretary  at  all,  to  any  Royal  Society. 

In  the  second,  we  refer  to  Otte's  translation  ;"  learning  from  his 
preface — "  The  present  volumes  differ  from  those  of  Mrs.  Sabine  in 
having  all  the  foreign  measures  converted  into  English  terms,  in 
being  published  at  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the  price,  and 
in  being  a  translation  of  the  entire  work;  for  I  have  not  conceived 
myself  justified  iu  omitting  passages,  simply  because  they  might  be 
deemed  slightly  obnoxious  to  our  national  prejudices."  Fair  enough 
this  seems.  That  which  routine  and  expectancies  naturally  forbade 
the  official  to  do,  "into  English,"  might,  one  would  suppose,  be 
honestly  performed  by  a  private  individual.  Nevertheless,  upon 
verification,  we  discover  this  to  be,  also,  as  Talleyrand  once  observed 
to  Castlereagh,  "?«ne  tres  forte  supposition T'  By  paraphrasis  and 
fieriphrasis,  through  dextrous  substitutions  of  milder  terms,  and  a 
happy  adoption  of  equivocal  interpretations,  Mr.  Otte  has  eft'aced 
the  precision  of  his  author's  language ;  obscuring  thereby  both  of 
the  Humboldts'  scientific  deductions  so  effectually,  that  their  suppo- 
sititiously -joint  advocacy  of  "all  mankind's  descent  from  Adam 
and  Eve,"  meets  everywhere  with  the  gratitude  and  applause  of 
wondering  theologers ! 

To  render  this  evident,  I  have  chosen  the  French  translation, 
above  cited,  as  an  appropriate  epigraph  and  introduction  to  the 
subjects  developed  in  the  present  chapter.  At  foot,  the  reader  will 
find  Otto's  English'^  rendering  of  the  German  text;  which  is  like- 

11  Id., — "  Translated  from  the  German,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,"  and  before  cited.  Harpers'  New 
York  edition,  1850.  I  vfonder  whether  it  is  the  same,  textually,  as  Bohn's;  which  doubt 
inclination  does  not  now  prompt  me  to  take  some  trouble  in  verifying. 

1^  Ezlracl   from  OttE's  Cosmos,  Amer.  ed.,  pp.  3.54—5: — 

"  Geographical  investigations  regarding  the  ancient  seat,  the  so-called  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  are  not  devoid  of  a  mythical  character.  'We  do  not  know,'  says  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, in  an  unpublished  work  On  the  Varieties  of  Languages  and  Nations,  '  either  from 
history  or  from  authentic  tradition,  any  period  of  time  in  which  the  human  race  has  not 
been  divided  into  social  groups.  Whether  the  gregarious  condition  was  original,  or  of 
subsequent  occurrence,  we  have  no  historic  evidence  to  show.  The  separate  mythical 
relations  found  to  exist  independently  of  one  another,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
appear  to  refute  the  first  hypothesis ;  and  concur  in  ascribing  the  generation  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  the  union  of  one  pair.  The  general  prevalence  of  this  myth  has  caused  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  traditionary  record  transmitted  from  the  primitive  man  to  his  descend- 
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wise  subjoined.  Unfortunately,  want  of  familiarity  with  the  latter 
tongue  precludes  pei-soual  comparison  of  this  translation  with  the 
original ;    but,    for   the   accuracy  of  it^s  French   interpretation,  we 


»nU.  But  this  very  circumstance  seems  rather  to  prove  thnt  it  has  no  historical  fouiuia- 
liou,  but  has  simply  arisen  from  an  identity  in  the  mode  of  intellectual  conception,  which 
has  everywhere  led  man  to  adopt  the  same  conclusion  regarding  identical  phenomena;  in 
the  lame  manner  as  many  myths  have  doubtless  arisen,  not  from  any  historical  connection 
existing  between  them,  but  from  an  identity  in  human  thought  and  imagination.  Another 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  purely  mythical  nature  of  this  belief,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  origin  of  mankind — a  phenomenon  which  is  wholly  beyond  the  !iplicre  of  experi- 
ence— is  explained  in  perfect  conformity  with  existing  views,  being  considered  on  the 
principle  of  the  colonization  of  some  desert  island  or  remote  mountainous  valley,  at  a 
period  when  mankind  had  already  existed  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
direct  our  thoughts  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  first  origin,  since  man  is 
too  intimately  associated  with  his  own  race,  and  with  the  relations  of  time,  to  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  an  individual  independently  of  a  preceding  generation  and  age.  A  solution 
of  those  difficult  questions,  which  can  not  be  determined  by  inductive  reasoning  or  by  expe- 
rience— whether  the  belief  in  this  presumed  traditional  condition  be  actually  based  on 
historical  evidence,  or  whether  mankind  inhabited  the  earth  in  gregarious  associations  from 
the  origin  of  the  race — cannot,  therefore,  be  determined  from  philological  data;  and  yet 
its  elucidation  ought  not  to  be  sought  for  from  other  sources.'  " 

"Die  geographischcn  Forschungen  iiber  don  altcn  Sitz,  die  sogennante  Wiege  dea 
Menschengeschlechts  haben  in  der  That  cinen  rein  mythischeu  Charakter.  'Wir 
kennen,'  sagt  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  einer  noch  nngcdruckten  Arbeit  iiber 
die  Verschiedenheit  der  Sprachen  und  Volker,  'geschichtlich  oder  auch  nur  durch  irgcnd 
sichere  Ueberlieferung  koinen  Zeitpunkt,  in  welchem  das  Menschengesclilecht  nicht  in 
ViJIkerhaufon  getrennt  gewesen  wiire.  Ob  dieser  Zustand  der  urspi-ungliche  war  oder  erst 
spater  entstand,  liiszt  sich  daher  geschichtlich  nicht  entscheiden.  Einzelnc,  an  sehr 
versohiedencn  Punkten  der  Erde,  ohne  irgend  sichtbarcn  Zusammenhang,  wiederkchrende 
Sagen  verneinen  die  erstere  Annahme,  und  lassen  das  ganze  Menschengcschlccht  von 
Eiiiera  Menschenpaare  abstammen.  Die  weite  Verbreitung  dieser  Sage  hat  sic  bisweilen 
fur  eino  Urerinnerung  der  Menschheit  halten  lassen.  Gerade  dieser  Umstand  aber  bcweist 
vielmehr  dasz  ihr  keine  Ueberlieferung  und  nichts  geschichtlichcs  zum  Gnmde  lag,  sondem 
nur  die  filcichheit  der  menschlichen  Vorstellungsweise  zu  dcrselben  Erkliirung  dor  gleicheu 
Erscheinung  fUhrte :  wie  gewisz  viele  Mythen,  ohne  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhang,  blosj 
•as  der  Gleichhcit  des  menschlichen  Dichtens  und  Griibelns  entstanden.  Jcnc  Sage  trilgt 
anch  dnrin  ganx  das  Gepriige  menschlicher  Erfindung,  dasz  sie  die  auszer  aller  Erfahrung 
liegende  Erscheinung  des  ersten  Entstehcns  des  Menschengeschlechts  auf  cine  inneilialb 
heutigor  Erfahrung  liegende  Weise,  und  so  erkVaren  will,  wie  in  Zeiten,  wo  das  ganze 
Menschengeschlecht  schon  Jahrtausende  hindurch  bestanden  hatte,  eine  wiistc  Insel  oder 
ein  abgesondertes  Gcbirgsthul  mag  bevolkert  worden  sein.  Vergeblich  wiirdo  sich  das 
Nachdenken  in  das  Problem  jener  ersten  Entstchung  vertieft  liaben,  da  der  Mensch  so  an 
sein  Geschlecht  and  an  die  Zcit  gebundcn  ist,  dasz  sich  ein  Einzelncr  ohne  vorhandenes 
Gescblecht  and  ohne  Vergangenheit  gar  nicht  in  menschlichem  Dasein  fassen  Taszt.  Ob 
also  in  dieser  weder  auf  dem  Wege  der  Gedanken  noch  der  Erfahrung  zu  entscheidenden 
Fmge  wirklich  jener  angeblich  traditionelle  Zustand  der  geschichtliche  war,  oder  ob  dan 
.Menschengeschlecht  von  seinem  Beginnen  an  volkerwcise  den  Erbdoden  bewohnte?  darf 
die  Sprachkundo  weder  aus  sich  bestimmen,  noch,  die  Entscheidung  anderswoher  nehmend, 
mm  Erkliirungsgrunde  fur  sich  brauchcn  wollen.'  " 

("JSTojmoj.  Entwurf  einer  physichen  Weltheschrcibung,"  von  Alkxandee  von  Hum- 
boldt.    Fiinfte  Liieferung, Stuttgard  and  Tiibiugen,  pp.  381-2.) 
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possess  the  highest  voucher.  M.  Faye  states :''  "Another  part, 
relative  to  the  great  question  of  human  races,  has  been  translated 
by  M.  Guigniaut,  Member  of  the  Institute.  This  question  was 
foreign  to  my  habitual  studies:  moreover,  it  has  been  treated,  in 
the  German  work,  with  such  superiority  of  views  and  of  style,  that 
M.  de  Humboldt  had  to  seek,  among  his  friends,  the  man  most 
capable  of  giving  its  equivalent  to  French  readers.  M.  de  Humboldt 
naturally  addressed  himself  to  M.  Guigniaut ;  and  this  savant  has 
been  pleased  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  last  ten  pages  of 
the  test,  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  notes."  Consequently, 
besides  the  guarantee  for  exactitude  afforded  by  the  name  of  the 
erudite  translator  of  Creuzers  Symholik,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  whatever  the  German  original  may  or  may  not  say,"  Baron  von 
Humboldt,  to  whom  the  French  edition  was  peculiarly  an  offspring 
of  love,  endorses  the  latter  without  reservation. 

It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  reti'anslate  M.  Guigniaut's  French 
into  our  own  language,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  seize  the  MM. 
de  Humboldts'  point  of  view.  To  facilitate  his  appreciation,  I 
mark  with  bold  type  those  expressions  requiring  particular  atten- 
tion; and,  furthermore,  insert,  between  brackets  and  in  italics, 
such  deductions  as  appear  to  me  legitimately  to  be  evolved  from 
them. 

"  Geographical  researches  on  the  primordial  seat,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
upon  the  cradle  of  the  human  species,  possess  in  fact  a  character 
purely  mythic.  'We  do  not  know,'  says  William  de  Humboldt,  in 
a  work  as  yet  inedited,  upon  the  diversity  of  languages  and  of  peo- 
ples, 'we  do  not  know,  either  historically,  or  through  any  [what- 
soever] certain  tradition,  a  moment  when  the  human  species  was  not 
already  separated  into  groups  of  peoples.  [Eebrew  literature,  in 
common  with  all  others,  is  thus  rejected,  being  equalli/  unhistorical  as 
the  rest.']  Wliether  this  state  of  things  has  existed  from  the  origin 
[say,  beginning],  or  whether  it  was  produced  later,  is  what  cannot 
be  decided  through  history.  Some  isolated  legends  being  re-en- 
countered upon  very  diverse  points  of  the  globe,  \\ithout  apparent 
commxinication,  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  first  hypothesis,  and 
make  the  entire  human  genus  descend  from  a  single  pair  [as,  for 

"  Cosmos,  Fr.  ed.,  "Avertissement  du  Traducteur,"  p.  ii. 

"  Comparative  experience  of  German  authors  and  their  trnnslators  teaches  me  to  be 
particular.  Compare,  for  instance,  Chev.  Bunsen's  JEgyptens  sidle  in  der  Wfllgechichu, 
with  what  is  called,  in  English,  its  translation!  As  is  asual  with  political  composition  in 
these  United  States,  one  version  of  the  same  document  is  printed  for  the  North,  and  another, 
very  different,  for  the  South;  so,  in  like  manner,  that  which  suits  the  masculine  stomachs 
of  German  men  of  science  becomes  diluted,  until  its  real  flavor  is  eone,  before  it  is  offered 
to  the  more  sensitive  palates  of  the  British  and  Anglo-American  "reading  public." 
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jniple,  i»  the  ancient  book  called  "  Geneaia."']  This  tradition  is  so 
widely  spread,  tliut  it  has  soinotiincs  been  regarded  as  an  anti(iuc 
renieiubniuoe  of  men.  But  this  eireunistanco  itself  would  rather 
prove  that  there  is  not  therein  any  real  transmission  of  a  fact,  any- 
soever  truly-historicid  foundation ;  and  that  it  is  simply  the  iden- 
tity of  human  conception,  which  everywhere  leads  mankind  to  a 
similar  explanation  of  an  identical  phenomenon.  A  great  number 
of  myths,  without  historical  link  [sflty,  connectioi]  between  the  ones 
and  the  others,  owe  in  this  manner  their  resemblance  and  their 
origin  to  the  parity  of  the  imaginations  or  of  the  reflections  of  the 
human  mind.  That  which  shows  still  more,  in  the  tradition  of 
which  we  are  treating,  the  manifest  character  of  fiction  \_Ohl  and 
Neio  Testament  narratives  included,  of  cour8e'\  is,  tliat  it  claims  to 
explain  a  phenomenon  beyond  all  human  experience,  that  of  the 
first  origin  of  the  human  species,  in  a  niainier  conformable  to  the 
experience  of  our  own  daj' ;  the  manner,  for  instance,  in  which,  at 
an  epoch  when  the  whole  human  genus  counted  already  thousanda 
of  years  of  existence,  a  desert  island,  or  a  valley  isolated  amid 
mountains,  may  have  been  peopled.  Vainly  would  thought  dive 
into  the  meditation  of  this  fii'st  origin :  man  is  so  closely  bound  to 
his  species  and  to  time,  that  one  cannot  conceive  [^stich  a  thine/  a.s] 
an  human  being  coming  into  the  world  without  a  family  already 
existing,  and  without  a  past  [^antecedent,  i.  e.  to  such  man's  advent"]. 
This  question,  therefore,  not  being  resolvable  cither  by  a  process  of 
rciisoniug  or  through  that  of  experience,  must  it  be  considered  that 
tlie  primitive  state,  such  as  a  pretended  [alluding  to  the  Biblical, 
necessarily']  tradition  describes  to  us,  is  really  historical — or  else,  that 
the  human  species,  from  ita  commencement,  covered  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  peoples  ?  '^  This  is  that  which  the  science  of  languages 
cannot  decide  [as  theologers  suppose!]  by  itself,  as  [in  like  manner] 
it  ought  not  either  to  seek  for  a  solution  elsewhere,'"  in  order  to 
draw  thence  elucidations  of  those  problems  which  occupy  it." 

u  "  Pcnplades"  corresponds,  therefore,  at  the  HumboMts'  united  point  of  view,  with 
Prof.  AoAsstz's  doctrine  {ChrUiian  Examiner,  Boston,  July,  1850)  that — Men  must  have 
originated  in  "nodooj;"  adopted  and  enlarged  upon  by  Dr.  Nott  and  myself  in  "Types  of 
Mankind,"  pp.  73-9.  Two  years  of  subsequent  and  exclusive  devotion  to  this  study,  in 
Franco,  England,  and  this  country,  have  satisfied  my  own  mind  npon  its  absolute  truth. 

"  Something  of  the  same  nature,  viz.,  that  comparative  philology  should  confine  its 
investigations  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  has  been  set  forth  as  a  precept,  if  violated  in 
practice,  in  that  extraordinary  chapter,  entitled  "Ethnology  «.  Phonolopy,"  contributed  by 
Prof.  Max-MUIIcr  to  Chev.  Bun!>en's  still  more  extraordinary  and  most  ponderous  work 
{Chrittianity  and  Mankind:  their  beginningt  and  prospects;  in  7  volumes!  See  vol.  iii., 
"Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  applied  to  Language  and  Religion,  pp. 
852,  48C,  &c.)  There  was  really  no  need  that  the  erudite  Chevalier  should  warn  his  readers 
(p.  21)  that  "  Comt«'8  Positivism  has  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  history,"  understood  d  la 
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"We  can  now  appreciate  the  philosophic  tone  in  which  the  Hiira- 
boldts  use  such  terms  as  myths,  fiction,  and  pretended  tradition,  in 
reference  to  every  account  purporting  to  give  us  the  origin  of  man- 
kind— Semitic  narrations  inclusive.  On  the  real  authority  of  tht 
latter,  they  doubtless  held  the  same  views  as  their  great  country 
man,  Ideler  : 

"  Traditiones  semiticfe,  quse  in  lihris  Veteris  Testamenti  depositas 
sunt  et  conservatse,  baud  quaquam  sufficiunt,  quippe  quia  recentioris 
sunt  originis,  omui  fabularum  genere  refertse  et  nimis  arcto  terrarum 
traetu  circumscriptje,  prretereaque  tam  indoles  Hebrseorum  nationi 
propria  quam  diversorura,  qui  singulos  libros  composuerunt,  aucto- 
rum  manifestura  consilium  doctrinam  theocratise  a  sacerdotum  cor- 
pore  quasi  reprsesentatse  condendi  effecerunt,  ut  ver^e  historise  princi- 
pia  multis  in  locis  aperte  negligerentur."" 

In  common  with  their  equally-renowned  German  contemporary, 
Lepsius,  each,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  humanity,  "leaves 
aside  the  theological  point  of  view,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
science."'^  "The  paradisiacal  myth,"  observes  Prof  TucH,"  "has 
been  generally  more  profoundly  understood  by  philosophers  than  by 
theologians.  Kant*  and  Schiller^'  have  employed  the  Scripture 
document  in  elucidating  physiological  inquiries  on  the  progressive 
development  of  mankind:  both  of  these  philosophers  correctly 
remark,  that  the  myth  does  not  represent  a  debasement  or  sinking 
down  from  original  perfection  to  imperfection — not  a  victory  of 
sensuality  over  reason;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  manifests  the  ad- 

BnNSEN :  nor  could  one  have  credited  A  priori  that  his  learned  contributor  is  the  same  person 
■who  wrote  that  excellent  work,  "  The  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War"  (London,  2d  ed.,  1855.) 
I  am  not  singular  either  in  this  opinion.  A  philologist  of  far  severer  and  profounder 
training  than  the  above-named  scholars,  M.  Ernest  Ren.^n,  of  the  BiWiotheque  Imp^ri.ale, 
has  already  remarked:  "As  for  the  ideas  recently  put  forth  by  M.  Max-Miiller  (dans  les 
Outlines  de  M.  Bunsen,  t.  I,  p.  263  et  suiv.  473  et  suiv.)  upon  the  division  of  tongues  into 
three  families,  Semitic,  Arian,  Touranian — this  last  containing  everything  which  is  neither 
Arian  nor  Semitic! — and  about  the  original  unity  of  these  three  families,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  thfm  anything  else  than  an  act  of  complaisance  towards  views  that  are  not  his  own; 
and  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Rig- Veda  would  regret  that  a  work 
so  little  worthy  of  him  should  be  too  seriously  discussed"  [Hisloire  el  Syslhne  compari  de> 
Languea  Sfmiliques,  "Ouvrage  couronn^  par  I'Institut,"  1"  partie,  Paris,  185.5,  p.  466). 

"  Hermapiox,  sive  Sudimenta  Bierogb/phica  Velerum  ^gyptiorum  Literatures.  Para 
prior,  Lipsise,  4to,  1841 ;  p.  3  of  Introduction. 

18  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  233. 

"  Kommentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  p.  61 :  cited  in  "Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  &c." 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Peter  von  Bohlen  ;  edited  by  Jamps  Hetwood,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. ; 
London.  1855;   11,  p.  78. 

2"  "  Mul/irnasslicher  An  fang  des  Menschengeschlects  (Probable  Beginning  of  the  Human 
Race):  Berliner  Monatschrift,  178(5,  S".  1." — Ibid. 

»i  "Elwas  iiber  die  erste  Mfnschengrsellschafi  (On  the  First  Human  Society) :  SSmmtliche 
Wcrke,  1825,  Band  \&—Ueywood's  Yon  Bohlin." 
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vancemcnt  of  man  from  a  state  of  comparative  rudeness  to  freedom 
and  civilization.  Tlio  historical  indirithtaliti/  of  Adam  is  no  longer 
luaintainotl ;  he  becomes  the  general  representative  of  humanity." 

"It  is  strange,"  continues  Dohm,  "that  such  pains  have  been 
taken  to  trace  to  the  Jews  not  only  the  origin  of  all  the  ideas  of 
science  and  religion  which  are  found  among  eastern  nations,  but 
even  the  eommenccment  of  everj'  possible  variety  of  usage,  custom, 
and  ceremony.  The  small  and  cireumseribed  people  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  generally  despised,  and  who  never  maintained  any  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  by  trade  or  by  conquest,  by  religious 
missionaries  or  by  philosophical  travellers,  are  supposed,  according 
to  the  dreams  of  certain  learned  men,  to  have  supplied  all  Asia,  and 
from  thence  the  whole  world,  with  religion,  pliilosophy,  and  laws, 
and  even  with  manners  and  morals" — not  to  mention  Ethnography/  ! 

But,  in  Lutheran  Gerni.my,  wlu're  thorough  Ilebraical  scliolarship 
has  liberated  the  public  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorant  priest- 
craft, these  reasonings  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  a  ^'-  Kosmos  for 
the  People:"^ 

"Nothing  remains  1)ut  to  embrace  the  opinion,  that  tlie  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  human  race  were  imprinted  at  all  times ;  or 
that,  in  general,  mankind  does  not  descend  from  one  man  and  one 
woman,  from  Adam  and  Eve,  but  from  several  human  pairs ;  and  to 
answer  this  question  was  already  our  purpose  in  the  present  chapter. 
But  many  of  my  readers  will  now  say,  that  God,  in  the  Bible,  has 
created  onl}-  one  human  pair.  Perfectly  correct.  I  reply  to  this  only, 
that  God  did  not  write  the  Bible,  but  that  Moses  may  have  written 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  whether  he  actually  did  write  (these  five 
books),  scholars  do  not  know  themselves.  But  we  know,  quite  eer- 
Uiinly,  that  plants  and  animals  were  created  at  the  same  time,  and 
not  in  several  days  of  creation.  "We  know,  very  positively,  that, 
without  the  sun,  no  day  or  night  interchanges ;  and  that  the  sun 
was  not  created  on  the  fourth,  but  on  the  first  day.  As  certainly 
do  we  know,  that  neither  plants  nor  animals  could  have  lived  pre- 
viously to  that  creation  of  the  sun ;  that  the  beasts,  the  worms,  and 
the  reptiles,  were  not  created  later  than  the  birds;  atid  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  not  alone  the  first  human  beings  upon  earth." 

"The  Semitic  race,"  holds  the  latest  and  ablest  historian  of  their 
language,  Renan,^  "  is  recognized  almost  uniquely  through  its  nega- 
tive characteristics  f  it  has  neither  mythologj-  [of  its  own]  nor  epopee, 
neither  science  nor  philosophy,  neither  fiction  nor  plastic  arts,  nor 

"  OiKBKL,  Gtschichte  da  WellaiU  der  Erde  und  ihrer  Beieohner;  Ein  Kotmot  Jura  Volke; 
Lcipzii;,  1831. 

"  Huloire  da  Langua  Similiqua  (supra,  note  16),  p.  Iti,  25-6. 
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civil  life."  "  The  Semitic  tongues  appear  to  us,  from  ante-liistorieal 
times,  cantonned  in  the  same  regions  where  we  see  them  spoken 
even  at  this  day,  and  whence  they  have  never  issued,  except  through 
Phcenician  colonies  and  the  Mussulman  invasion :  I  mean  in  that 
peninsular  space  shut  in  at  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  at  the  east  by  the  mountains  which  bound  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris.  'So  family  of  tongues  has  travelled  less,  nor  radiated  less 
exteriorly :  one  would  search  in  vain,  beyond  the  southwest  of  Asia, 
for  a  well-marked  trace  of  an  ante-historical  sojourn  of  the  Shemites. 
The  antique  memorials  of  geography  and  of  histor}-,  contained  in 
the  first  pages  of  Genesis — pages  that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  as 
the  common  archives  of  the  Shemitic  race — can  only  furnish  us 
with  some  conjectures  about  the  migrations  that  preceded  the  entry 
of  the  Shemites  into  the  region  in  which  one  would  feel  tempted,  at 
first  glance,  to  believe  them  to  be  autochthones. 

"  The  Shemites,  in  fact,  are,  without  contradiction,  the  race  which 
has  preserved  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  its  origins.  Nobility 
among  them  consisting  uniquely  in  descent  by  straight  line  from  the 
patriarch  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  nowhere  are  genealogies  so  much 
prized, — nowhere  are  possessed  of  these  any  so  long  and  so  authentic. 
Genealogy  is  the  essential  form  of  all  primitive  histories  among  the 
Shemites  (nilSin)-  The  Toledoth  of  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding 
their  gaps,  their  contradictions,  and  the  difierent  re-handlings  which 
they  have  suffered,  are  certainly  those  historical  documents  that 
cause  us  to  approach  nearest  to  the  origin  of  humanity.  Whence 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  other  races,  having  lost  their  own  primitive 
remembrances  {souvenirs),  have  discovered  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  hitch  themselves  on  to  Semitic  recollections :  so  that  the  origins 
recounted  in  Genesis  have  become,  in  general  opinion,  the  origins 
of  maukind  [at  large  !]. 

"  These  particular  recollections  of  the  Semitic  race,  which  about 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  inclose,  divide  themselves  into 
two  very  distinct  parts.  During  the  antediluvian  phase,  it  is  a 
fabulous  geography,  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  attach  a  positive 
meaning:  they  ai-e  Active  genealogies,  of  which  the  degrees  are 
filled,  either  by  the  names  of  ancient  heroes,  and  perhaps  by  some 
divinities  that  are  to  ba  found  among  the  other  Semitic  populations ; 
or  by  words  expressive  of  ideas,  and  of  which  the  signification  was 
no  longer  perceived.  They  are  fragments  of  confused  recollections, 
wherein  dreams  are  mixed  up  with  realities,  very  nearly  as  in  the 
remembrances  of  early  infancy.  [It  is  impossible  to  display  more 
penetration  than  M.  Ewald  has  towards  interpreting  these  antique 
pages.     [Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel;  I,  p.  309  et  suiv.)    I  must  say, 
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however,  that,  iu  my  opinion,  M.  EwaUl  yielils  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  the  temptation  cf  comparing  the  Llebrieo-Semitic  origiues  with 
Indo-Arian  eqsniogouies.]  " 

Cortiiinly  the  most  philosophic  of  Semitic  historians,  the  sage  Ebn 
KnALDts,-"'  has  remarked,  on  national  characteristics:  "It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  tiiat  the  majority  of  the  learned  among  the  Muslims 
belonged  to  a  foreign  race: — very  few  persons  of  Arabian  descent 
having  obtained  distinction  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Law, 
or  in  tbose  based  upon  human  reason;  and  yet  the  promulgator  of 
the  Law  was  an  Arab,  and  the  Kur'hu,  that  source  of  so  many 
sciences,  an  Arabic  book." 

But  perhaps  the  best-qualified  living  historiographer  of  Palestine, 
no  less  than  the  one  most  vei"sed  in  the  literature  of  his  co-religionists, 
M.  Munk,  declares,  in  respect  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  "This 
cosmogony  is  of  an  infantile  simplicity.  One  must  not  see  in  it 
anything  but  a  poem, — containing,  indeed,  some  germs  of  science, 
but  wherein  imagination  outbalances  reflection  ;  and  wliich  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  judge  from  a  scientific  point  of  view."^ 

Finally,  the  most  rigorous  amongst  archieologists  whom  this  gene- 
ration has  admired,  viz.,  Letronne,  registered  his  sentiments  on 
popular  misconceptions  of  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  subjoined 
language : 

"  There  was  a  time,  and  this  time  is  not  yet  very  far  from  oui-selves, 
in  which  all  the  sciences  were  compelled  to  find  their  origin  iu  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  unique  basis  upon  which  they  were  permitted  to 
rise ;  and  narrow  limits  had  been  fixed  to  their  expansion.  The 
astronomer,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  observe  the  stars  and  to  make 
almanacs;  but  under  the  condition  that  the  earth  should  remain  at 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sky  should  continue  to  be  a 
solid  vault,  interspersed  with  luminous  points:  the  cosmographer 
might  draw  up  charts;  but  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  the  earth  was  a  plane  surface,  miraculously  suspended  in  space, 
and  held  up  by  the  will  of  God.  If  some  theologers,  less  ignorant 
(than  tiie  majority),  permitted  the  earth  to  assume  a  round  form,  it 
was  under  express  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no  antipodes.  The 
natural  history  of  animals  was  bound  to  speak  of  the  reproduction 
of  those  which  had  been  saved  iu  the  Ark :  history  and  ethnography 

«  Prolegomena;  citod  by  MacGpckin  de  Si,ank  in  the  Introd.  of  his  trans^I.ition  of  Ebm 
Khallikan's  A'lWft  Wa/eedl  el-A&ijein  (Biographical  Dictiouary) — Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  London,  1843;  II,  p.  i. 

»  Palesline,  Univ.  Pittor.,  Paris,  1845:  p.  426: — compare  Ti/pa  of  Mankind,  pp.  561-6; 
and  also  Pott  (Motet  und  David  keine  Geolngen,  Berlin,  1700,  pp.  35-47),  who  pr.ivcd,  1st, 
that  Genesis  I  contains  no  revelation ;  2d,  still  less  a  revelation  of  geological  facts ;  3d,  in  no 
manner  a  revelation  made  to  Adam  or  to  Moses. 
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had  for  common  basis  tlie  dispersion,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
of  the  family  of  Noah. 

"  The  sciences  had,  therefore,  their  point  of  departure  fixed  and 
determinate ;  and  around  each  of  them  was  traced  a  circle,  out  of 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  them  to  issue,  under  pain  of  falling 
instantly  beneath  the  dread  censure  of  theologers, — who  always 
possessed,  at  the  service  of  their  notions,  whether  good  or  bad, 
three  irresistible  arguments,  viz.,  persecution,  imprisonment,  or  the 
stake."  ^ 

Thus,  then,  the  doctrine  above  advocated  by  the  Humboldts  is 
euppoited,  at  the  present  hour,  by  the  most  brilliant  scholarship  of 
the  European  continent — as  might  easily  be  proved  through  quota- 
tions from  a  hundred  recent  works.  Into  parliamentary-stifled 
England,  even,  the  light  is  beginning  to  penetrate.  For  instance, 
tlie  erudition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  none  will  contest.  To  his 
Hellenic  learning  we  owe  the  most  critically-accurate  translation  of 
the  Xew  Testament^  our  language  possesses :  to  him,  also,  Egypto- 
logy, among  other  great  services,  is  indebted  for  the  best  "History 
of  Egj'pt"^  derived  from  classical  sources.  His  remarks  '^on  the 
Book  of  Genesis"^  bear  directly  on  the  subject  before  us :  "We  have 
no  account  of  when  this  first  of  the  Hebrew  books  was  written,  nor 
by  whom.  It  has  been  called  one  of  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  some 
small  part  of  it  may  have  been  written  by  that  great  lawgiver  and 
leader  of  the  Israelites.  But  it  is  the  work  of  various  authors  and 
various  ages.  The  larger  part,  in  its  present  form,  seems  to  have 
been  written  when  the  people  dwelt  in  Canaan  and  were  ruled  over 
by  judges,  when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  chief  among  the 
ti'ibes.  But  the  author  may  have  had  older  writings  to  guide  him 
in  his  histoiy.  It  is  evident,  also,  in  numerous  places,  that  other 
writers,  far  more  modern,  have  not  scrupled  to  make  their  own 
additions.  We  must  divide  it  into  several  portions,  and  each  portion 
will  best  explain  itself." 

Still  more  recently,  an  English  biblical  scholar,  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions— whose  gentlemanly  temper  and  pleasant  style  inspire 
regrets  that  one  so  truthful  should  be  compelled,  owing  to  the 
dreaiy  atmosphere  of  national  prejudices  which  surrounds  him,  to 

»  "On  the  cosmogr.iphical  Opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  compared  with  tlie 
philosophical  Doctrines  of  Greece" — Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  {3"=  s^rie),  Paris,  1834;  I, 
\).  602. 

'^  The  New  Testament  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text.  London,  limo,  Moxon,  3d  ed., 
785G. 

»  London,  8vo,  Moxon,  1846. 

®  Shabpe.  nisloHc  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  London,  12mo., 
Moion,  1854;  p.  6. 
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fight,  in  the  cause  of  pluraUty  of  human  orii/ins  and  of  divcrsiti/  of 
races,  with  his  visor  down — has  put  fortli  a  vohinic*'  that  augurs  well 
for  cthuologioal  progress  in  Great  Britiiin.  The  method  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  facts  advanced,  will  be  new,  however, 
only  to  the  mere  reader  of  English, — two  hundred  years  having 
elapsed  since  Peyrerius''  started  a  eontroverey  wliich,  on  the  conti- 
nent, has  been  prolific  enough,  down  to  Fabre  d'Olivet  and  liis  pupil 
Raflinesque,^  and  still  later  to  Klee.^  More  recently  still,  we  liud 
an  apposite  pivssage  in  Dr.  August  Zeune:"  "It  is  known  that,  after 
tlic  uprooting  of  the  several  Antilles  by  the  Spaniards,  Spanish 
ghostly  divines  palliated  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  mines,  by  the  assumption  tliat  negroes,  as 
the  descendants  of  Ilam  (that  is  to  say,  the  black),  who  was  accursed^ 
by  his  father  Xoah;  because  Ham  is  named  in  a  holy  record  as 
'slave  of  all  slaves  among  his  brethren.*  *  *  *  A  well-known  natu- 
ralist, now  deceased,  held  the  wondrous  opinion  that  Ham,  after  his 
father  had  cursed  him,  became  black  from  grief;  and  was  the  [xtanun- 
vater)  lineal  progenitor  of  the  negroes.  Whicli  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  became  Kalmucks  ?  Genesis  indicates  three  {Menschenschop- 
fungen)  races,  at  a  mucli  earlier  day,  in  the  children  of  Adam,  of  the 
Elohim,  and  of  the  Xephilim,  &c. ;  so  that  Adam  appears  merely  as 
tlie  stem-father  of  the  Iranian  race,  because  Paradise  also  points  to 
Armenia  [quoting  Schiller,  iiber  die  erste  Menschengesellschaft  nach 
der  Mosalehen  Urku,nde'\.  *  *  *  Inasmuch  as,  however,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  an  admired  dramatist,  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any- 
body to  sustain  that  all  tigs  have  sprung  from  a  solitary  primitive  lig, 
even  as  little  can  any  one  admit  the  whole  of  mankind  to  be  derived 
{abstammen)  lineally  from  a  single  human  pair.  Wherever  the  con- 
ditions for  life  were  found,  there  life  has  sprung  forth."  *  *  * 

Did  the  limited  size  of  the  present  work  permit  (its  previous  space 
being  engrossed  by  contributions  of  higher  order  than  polemical  dis- 
cussions upon  the  scientific  value,  in  anthropology,  of  a  single  nation's 

^  Anonymous — The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  3fan:  **A  critical  e?ftimination  of  tho 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether 
the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species  be  of  more  than  one  origin,"  &c.  Edited  by  Reginald 
Stoabt  Poole,  M.  R.  S.  L.,  &c.     Edinburgh,  12mo,  Black,  1856. 

"  Pra-Adamita,  tive  exrrcilalio  taper  Versibtu  XII"",  XIII""',  el  XIV",  capitis  quinti  Epii- 
tolce  D.  Pauli  ad  Romanes,  1655. 

•>  Lanjue  nebniiqite  restitute,  Paris,  4to,  1815;  "Cosmogonie  de  Moyae,"  pp.  66-8, 177-83, 
211-12: — and  American  Nations. 

»  Le  Dilugt.  &c.,  Paris,  18rao,  1847;  Chapter  III,  pp.  192-204. 

•«  liber  Sehddelbildung  zur  festem  Begriindung  der  ilenschenrassen,  Berlin,  4to,  1846; 
pp.  2-4 

"  Similar  anti-scriptural  notions,  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  text  is  concerned,  are  entertained 
by  Dn.  Ward,  Natural  Ilisl.  of  Mankind  (Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge),  Lon- 
don, 12mo,  1849,  p.  196.    Compare  Tt/pes  of  Mankind,  voce  KNAflN,  pp.  496-8. 
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literature),  I  would  endeavor,  whilst  striving  to  emulate  our  anony- 
mous author's  charity  and  good  taste,  to  lay  before  his  acumen  proofe 
that,  with  motives  most  laudable  and  utility  unquestionable,  he  has 
tried  to  reconcile  two  things  which  surpass  reconciliation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  his  praiseworthy  labors  will,  unhappily,  satisfy  nei- 
ther the  exigencies  of  natural  science,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  those  of 
rigid  Hebraism,  of  the  modern  school,  on  the  other.  Yet,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  propositions,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  extract  of  a 
passage  or  two.^^ 

"  The  narrative  with  which  the  Bible  commences,  ending  with  the 
thii'd  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
immediately  follows  it,  as  the  latter  narrative  also  is  from  the  third, 
not  merely  by  the  name  given  thei'cin  to  Deity,  but  in  several  other 
respects.  Its  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  this :  that  it  altoge- 
ther consists  of  a  description  of  events  which  could  not  have  been 
witnessed  by  any  human  being.  \_TIds  is  precisely  the.  view  above 
taken  hy  the  ITuiMboldts.]  Every  one,  therefore,  who  admits  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  whatever  be  his  opinion  of  some  other  portions 
of  it,  must  hold  this  narrative  to  be  a  revelation. 

"Now,  we  tiud  that  revelations  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  subjects 
are  events,  were  generally  convej-ed  in  representations  to  the  sight; 
aud  hence,  by  the  safest  and  most  legitimate  mode  of  judging,  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture  [a  sort  of  reasoning  within  a 
circle'],  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  narrative  under  our 
consideration  is  most  probably  the  relation  of  a  revelation  by  means  of 
a  vision,  or  rather  a  series  of  visions."  *  *  *  "  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  are  commonly  regarded  &^  deciding  the  question  re- 
specting the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the  human  species,  demand  a 
reverential  caution  of  this  kind  [i.  e.,  'until  we  have  weighed  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case' — antecedent  paragraph]  in  him  who 
examines  them :  for  while  these  apparently  indicate  the  origination 
of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  there  are  others 
which  apparently  imply  the  existence  of  human  beings  not  the 
offspring  of  Adam."  *  *  *  "If  we  regard  Adam  as  the  first  of  all 
mankind,  this  general  view  of  the  origin  and  development  of  lan- 
guage (Chev'.  Bunsen's),  supposing  it  to  be  admitted,  obliges  us  to 
reduce  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the 
category  of  faulty  and  vague  traditions,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served." *  *  * 

Now,  with  every  deference,  before  exhibiting  such  contradictions 
to  the  eyes  of  the  simple  believer,  and  deducing  therefrom  several 
distinct  lineages  of  the  first  men,  would  it  not  be  the  most  prudent 

»«  GeneaU  of  the  Earth,  &c.  (supra);  pp.  1-2,  11-2,  19,  43-4,  aud  181-2. 
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nnd  imtuinl  step,  on  the  part  of  archspologists,  to  ascertain  previously 
tlio  relative  ai/f,  writer,  and  peculiarities,  of  each  given  document? 
1  cannot  lind  lluit  our  autlior  lias  taken  these  precautions ;  but  I 
read, — "the  existence  of  pre- Adamites,  without  a  revelation,  is  surely 
less  wonderful  than  the  fact  that  there  liave  been,  and  still  are,  post- 
A(himiles  without  it."  *  *  *  "These  passages,  though  reconcilable 
with  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  origination  of  all  mankind, 
seem  rather  to  indicate  the  existence  of  nations  not  of  the  same  race 
as  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  not  destroyed  b}-  the  flood,  and 
the  partition  of  the  lands  of  the  former  among  certain  colonics  of 
the  latter;  and  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  appellation  here  rendered  'the  nations' 
{'haggoyim'),  in  other  instances,  which  are  very  numerous,  gene- 
rally, and  perhaps  always,  denotes  the  nations  exclusive  of  the 
people  of  God,  or  of  the  Israelites;  wherefore  it  is  often  rendered, 
in  the  authorized  version,  'the  Gentiles'  and  'the  heathen."  If  so, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  consequence, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  dispersion  from  Eabel.  The  whole  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  seems  to  be  parenthetic." 

"  Parenthetically,"  as  applied  to  Xth  Genesis,  is  an  adverb  which, 
ao  far  as  my  limited  reading  of  English  biblical  criticism  extends, 
tirst  occurs  in  a  little  work  in  some  slight  degree  connected  with  my 
former  studies."  It  is  gratifying  to  Hud  its  correctness  now  endorsed ; 
aiul  still  more  to  perceive,  that  the  admission  of  the  aboriginal  plu- 
rality of  Human  Races,  sustained  here  in  America  hy  the  Mortonian 
school,  compels  English  scholars  so  to  modify  their  interpretations 
of  king  James'  version,  as  to  make  the  diversity-doctYma  harmonize 
with  the  Scrii)tures — or  vice  versa.  For  my  own  part,  I  congratulate 
both  author  and  editor  on  their  ingenious  and  ingenuous  method  of 
smoothing  a  pathway  for  the  eventual  recognition,  in  England,  of 
our  common  polygenistic  views.  Orthodox  in  treatment,  if  passably 
heretical  in  issues — suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re — "The  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man  "  will  percolate  unobtrusively  into  the  Scottish 
a.s  well  as  the  English  mind ;  inevitably  and  speedily  awakening 
echoes,  of  surpassing  benolit  to  Ethnology,  which  books  of  heavier 
calibre  could  not  hope  to  rouse  up,  amid  such  intellectual  conditions, 
in  a  century!     Ita  publishers,  therefore,  need  not  sigh  with  Byron, 

*•  For  ihroygh  a  ntedje  it  easi^  for  a  camel  w 
To  pass,  than  this  small  cnnt-o  into  families  " 

••  Olia  A^j'jplittca,  London,  870.,  Madden,  1849:  p.  141 : — reprinted  from  LnHE  Bprkr's 
Ethnological  Journal.  London,  1848-9;  and  enlarged  upon  in  Types  of  Mankind,  Philadel- 
phia and  London,  4to.  and  Svo.,  1854;  pp.  466—556. 

27 
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My  final  corroboration  of  the  Ilimiboldts'  doctrine  has  to  be  drawn 
from  the  antipodes.  Strange  !  Whilst  amid  the  civilizations  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  no  independent  Ethnologic  serial  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  survive,  far  less  to  remunerate  its  editor,  mankind's 
most  "  proper  study  "  has  found,  for  some  ten  years,  asylum  and 
patronage  at  Singapore !  ^ 

The  merit  is  due  to  the  genius,  acquirements,  and  enterprise  of 
an  individual.  If  each  of  the  eight  zoological  realms  over  which 
Agassiz  distributes  the  various  groups  of  mankind  could  boast  of 
possessing  its  Mr.  Logan,  English  science  would  not  have  to  deplore 
the  continued  absence  of  that  true  spirit  of  ethnological  investigation, 
coupled  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  instruments  to  be  emploj'cd, 
in  nearly  all  but  the  Malayan. 

"Ethnology,  in  its  etymological  and  narrowest  sense,^  is" — accord- 
ing to  Logan's  judgment — "  the  science  of  nations.  It  investigates 
the  characteristics  and  history  of  the  various  tribes  of  man.  The 
time  seems  to  be  already  come  when  we  may  venture  to  define  it 
more  compreheusivel}'  as  the  science  of  the  Human  Race.  From  the 
investigation  of  the  peculiarities  and  histories  of  particular  tribes  it 
rises  to  the  conception  of  mankind  as  one  race,  and  combining  the 
truth  which  it  gathers  from  every  tribe,  presents  the  w-hole  as  the 
science  of  the  ethnic  development  of  man.  Those  who  may  consider 
it  premature  to  unite  all  nations  in  the  idea  of  one  race,  can  still 
accept  the  definition  as  indicating  the  science  that  results  from  a 
comparison  of  nations  and  their  developments.  Wliether  all  men 
are  descended  from  one  stock  or  not,  may  be  placed  apart  as  an 
enquiry  by  itself,  for  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  it  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  All  are  agreed  that  man  is  of  one 
kind.  If  the  millions  who  now  people  the  earth  had  some  hundreds 
of  progenitors  instead  of  a  single  pair,  the  science  which  the  defini- 
tion comprises  will  remain  unaff'ected."  *  *  *  * 

"  I  may  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  ethnology  can  only  be  pur- 
sued as  a  scientific,  study  by  viewing  the  Hebraic  religious  develop- 
ment, and  the  Hebrew  records,  in  their  human  aspect ;  that  is,  as 
entering  into  the  ethnic  development  of  the  Aramaean  race  and  of 
the  world.  The  supernatural  element,  and  all  the  discussions  respect- 
ing the  limits  of  inspiration  and  the  methods  of  interpretation,  belong 
to  theological  science,  and  amongst  all  the  discordant  systems  of  the- 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  1847-56;  edited  by  J.  R. 
t,ooAN,  Singapore. 

38  Journ.  of  the  East.  Indian  Archip.,  vol.  iv.,  1850;  "The  Ethnology  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago; embrjicing  inquiri'^s  into  thp  continental  relations  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Islanders;" 
pp.  202,  263  note:  and  vol.  vi.,  1852;  p.  678-9. 
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ology,  that  can  only  be  true  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  truths 
established  by  the  observation  of  God's  works."  ****** 

"  There  is  a  deep-rooted  source  of  error  in  Bunsen's  ethnic  specu- 
lations,** as  in  those  of  many  other  German  pliilosopliers,  the 
fcjchlegels  amongst  them.  It  is  assiiuied  that  tlie  etluiolog}"  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  preserved  in  their  sacred  books,  is  a  full  refleo- 
tiou  of  that  of  the  world.  I  have,  in  another  place,  protested 
against  this  resumption,  in  etliuology,  of  tlic  system  that  has  im- 
peded the  progress  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  in  succession, 
from  Astronomy  to  Geology,  that  of  endeavoring  to  bind  down  the 
human  mind  to  the  science  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  There  has 
been  no  divine  revelation  of  Ethnology  any  more  than  of  Geology, 
Zoology,  or  any  other  purely-mundane  science. 

"We  might  as  justly  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  plants, 
animals,  and  planets,  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  base 
our  Ethnology  on  that  of  a  people  who  were  perhaps  the  least 
ethnologic  of  all  great  civilized  nations  that  have  existed.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  ethnic  science  that  does  not  embrace  every  tribe 
and  language  in  the  world  must  be  needlessly  imperfect,  and  that 
an  exclusion  of  large  sections  of  the  human  race  must  render  it 
grossly  so.     Xow  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of 

"  Alluding  probably  to  the  Chevalier's  paper,  "Un  the  results  of  recent  Egyptian  re- 
searches," &c. — Three  Unguialic  Diaertationa ;  Report  of  the  Britisli  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of 
Science  for  1847;  London,  8vo.,  1848: — because  the  Oullinen  of  the  Philotophy  of  Universal 
Jlittory  (supra,  note  16),  1854,  could  not  have  arrived  at  Singapore  four  years  previously. 
And.  while  on  this  subject,  let  me  repudiate  tlic  preposterously-misnamed  Turanian  theory,  a8 
applied  to  the  Aborigines  of  America !  Conceding,  to  the  learned  Egyptologist  and  classi- 
cal scholar,  the  highest  admiration  for  his  acquirements  in  such  arduous  studies,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  in  him,  perhaps,  by  withholding  an  endorsement  of  Sf'HoOLORAKT's 
llitiory  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  (already  five  volumes,  elephant  riuartol),  not 
to  have  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  discussing  themes  upon  which  he  possesses  little 
or  no  knowledge  himself,  and  his  authority,  save  in  the  capacity  of  recorder  of  the  habits 
of  such  living  tribes  as  official  peregrinations  afforded,  but  a  trifle  more.  Chev.  Bnnsen 
labors  under  singular  delusion,  if  he  considers  that  this  "great  national  work"  {Outlines.  II, 
pp.  111-13),  carries  any  weight  among  men  of  science  in  this  country.  Americans  feel 
proud,  that  their  Legislature  should  have  generously  voted  "$80,856.50"  (cost  of  the  first 
three  volumes  alone  I  see  the  Xorlh  American  Review,  Boston,  1853,  Art.  XI,  on  Parts  1,  II, 
and  III,  p.  246),  towards  the  promotion  of  knowledge ;  Philadelphia  may  justly  boast  of 
the  beautiful  typography,  splendid  paper,  and  superb  mechanical  execution,  of  the  work ; 
and  it  likewise  contains  several  contributions  of  a  high  order  from  distinguished  men : 
but  I  will  frankly  state,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  scientific  sentiment,  during  fifteen 
years  that  I  have  visited  the  best-educated  States  in  the  Union,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tho«o 
qnalified  to  judge,  a  ttrenly-fwe-eent  pamphlet  could  easily  condense  all  the  knowledge 
paraded,  in  these  five  big  volumes,  by  its  industrious  author.  With  this  respectful  hint 
to  Chev.  Bunsen  and  Prof.  Mai-Miillcr,  I  postpone  "pecificntions  to  a  more  suitable  occa- 
sion; because,  at  present,  with  regard  tn  this  and  other  Washingtonian  literary  nstitntions, 
Kiinquam  coacessa  moveri  Camarina  (Virgil,  /En.,  Ill,  701), 
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the  very  existence,  not  only  of  the  extensive  outlying  provinces  of 
America  and  Asiauesia,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  tribes  of  the 
old  world.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  cultivated  a  knowledge  of 
any  non-Semitic  language,  and  consequently  their  ethnic  notions 
respecting  some  adjacent  non-Semitic  tribes  must  have  been  very 
obscure  and  erroneous.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Africans  extended  beyond  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
southern  Nilotic  neighbors,  the  Ethiopians.  The  Em'opean  nations 
were  unknown  to  them,  save  through  some  vague  impressions 
respecting  the  sea-board  tribes  of  the  S.  and  "W.  coasts,  received 
from  the  reticinent  Phcenicians.  Their  knowledge  of  the  numerous 
nations  of  northern,  middle,  and  eastern  Asia,  was  partial  and 
obscure.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  civilized  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Arians  and 
the  Chinese,  and  they  were  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  Dravirians, 
as  they  were  of  the  Germans  and  the  ancient  British.'"'  Nothing 
can  more  conclusively  show  the  extremely  narrow  and  isolated 
character  of  their  ethnology,  and  their  rigid  seclusion  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  Semitic  civilization,  than  the  fact  that  they  had 
entirely  lost,  and  had  been  unable  by  their  observations  to  recover, 
the  idea  of  barbarism.  In  this  respect,  their  ethnology  is  far  below 
that,  not  only  of  Herodotus  and  Manu,  but  of  other  Semitic  nations; 
such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Phcenicians,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
Babylonians,  at  least  in  their  more  civilized  and  commercial  era. 
It  is  therefore  surprising  to  see  a  writer  like  Bunsen  founding  his 
ethnology  on  that  of  Moses,  which  can  only  be  correct  as  a  partial 
picture  of  the  races  of  S.  E.  Asia,  and  N".  E.  Africa,  as  known  to  the 
Hebrews." 

"  Types  of  Mankind,  Part  II,  pp.  466-556 :  with  its  "  Genealogical  Tablenu"  of  Xth 
Genesis,  its  "Map  of  the  World  as  known  to"  the  genesiacal  writer;  thoroughly  confirmed 
the  deductions  here  drawn  by  Mr.  Logan :  and  every  fresh  archaeologist  who  examines  this 
hoary  document  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions.  I  would  now  refer  to  researches  unseen 
by  me,  or  nnpublished,  when  I  projected  my  MSS.  for  the  above  work,  at  Mobile,  in  1852. 
1st,  Renan,  ffiit.  des  Langues  S(mitiqves  (supra),  1855,  pp.  27-74,  and  449-63:  —  2d, 
Bkrohann,  Lea  ptuples  primitives  de  la  race  de  Jafite.  Esquisse  ethno-genealogique  el  hislorique. 
Colmar,  8vo.,  1853,  p.  64:  —  3d,  R.\wlinson,  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia; 
London.  8vo.,  1854,  pp.  1-2,  note: — 4th,  Hetwood's  Von  Bohlen.  {supra,  note  191,  Introd. 
10  the  Book  of  Genesis,  London.  1855:  TI,  pp.  210-54:  —  and  6th,  as  the  most  important, 
because  devoted  exclusively  to  analysis  of  this  subject :  ArousT  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafet  der 
Genesis.  Ethnographische  Untersuchungen ;  Giessen.  8vo.,  1850.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
masterly  book,  until  many  months  after  the  publication  of  my  own  studies  in  "  Types  of 
Mankind."  It  was  subsequently  indicated  to  me  at  Paris,  by  my  valued  friend  M.  Renan. 
With  no  small  gratification,  I  afterwards  discovered  that  Dr.  Knobel's  results  and  my  own  were 
always  simil.ir.  often  identical.  Compare  pp.  9,  13.  137-7,  167,  170,  339-52,  for  particular 
instances,  with  the  same  points  discussed  in  "Types." 
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Such  aro  some  of  the  true  principles  for  embracing,  in  these  in- 
quiricd,  Hebrew  ethuutrraphy,  as  an  inestimable,  but,  in  reality,  a 
very  minor  part  of  the  World's  ethnology:  at  the  same  time  that, 
llirough  the  above  extracts,  we  perceive  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
uncertainties  and  i)crils,  tliat  beset  this  new  and  ill-apprcLiated 
study.  —  "And  yet,"  indignantly,  but  most  righteously  exclaims 
Luke  Burke,  "And  yet  this  is  the  science  on  which  every  man  is 
competent  to  i)as8  an  opinion  with  oracular  omiihasis;  the  science  to 
which  missionaries  dictate  laws,  and  which  pious  believers  tinil 
written  out,  ready  to  their  hands,  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
science,  in  a  word,  which  a  whole  tribe  of  comparative  philologists, 
with  a  fatuity  almost  inconceivable,  have  coolly  withdrawn  from  the 
conti'ol  of  zoology,  and  settled  to  their  own  infinite  satisfaction,  <ut 
per  catalogue  of  barbarian  vocabularies.*'  The  really  learned  are 
perplexed  with  doubt,  or  appalled  with  difliculty :  the  true  naturalist 
approaches  with  ditHdeuce,  or  states  his  opinion  without  dogmatism 
or  tenacity ;  but  the  theologian  is  perfectl}-  at  home,  and  has 
arranged  evcrj'  thing  long  ago.  The  laud  is  his  by  right  Divine, 
his  own  peculiar  appanage  ;  and  with  the  authority  of  a  master  he 
peremptorily  decides,  that  a  science,  to  which  even  the  distant  future 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  proper  justice,  .shall  receive  its  laws  and 
inspirations  from  the  remote  and  ridiculous  jiast."" 

Having  thus  fortified  what  I  deem  to  be  the  "  ultima  ratio,"  above 
put  forth  on  Human  Origins,  by  the  brothers  Humboldt  conjointly, 
it  nuiy  be  interesting  to  dissect  some  sentences  of  that  magniticent 
paragraph;  in  order  that  we  may  not  unwittingly  ascribe  to  "VVil- 
HELM,  the  i)hilologist,  the  more  decided  opinions  of  his  brother  Ali;x- 
AKUEii,  whose  universality  of  science  precludes  special  classification. 

And  first,  it  seems  ominous  to  the  Unity-doctrine,  that  the  most 
brilliant  philologcr  of  his  day  should  have  left  a  manuscript,  "  On 
the  Diversity/  of  Languages  and  of  Nations." 

Tills  manuscript,  however,  being  unpublished,  no  positive  deduc- 
tion can  be  drawn  from  its  mere  title  ;  but  tlie  treatise  must  possess 
Bome  elements  distinguishing  it  from  the  elder  work,  long  honored 
by  the  scientific  world  :  ''Ubcr  die  Verschiedenhcit  der  mcnselilieheii 
Sprachbaues;"  On  the  Diversity  of  Structure  of  Human  Languac/cs, — 
contained  in  "VVilhelm  von  Humboldt's  researches  into  the  ^^Kawi- 

*'  This  npplioj  especially  to  nn  inexhnu!<tiblc.  learned,  and  laborious  ethnological  "cata- 
lopie-iiiaker,"  Dr.  Latham.  Vide  the  Brighton  Examiner.  October  2,  1855  —  for  a  critique 
by  Mr.  Luke  Burke,  of  '-Dr.  Latham's  Lecture  on  'Ethnology.'" 

«'  CharU»ton  Medical  Journal  and  lievietc,  Charleston,  S.  C,  vol.  XI,  No.  4,  July  185G — 
"Strictures,"  &c.,  by  Luke  Burke,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  London  Ethnologica.  Journal  — 
pp.  457-8. 
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tongue,  in  the  island  of  Java;""  elsewhere  cited  in  Cosmos.  One 
of  these  passages  is  uotewoithj,  not  only  for  the  law  it  enunciates, 
but  also  for  the  variety  of  rendering  it  has  received; 

German  Originai.." — "Die  Sprache  umschlingt  mehr,  als  sonst  etwas  im  Menselien, 
das  ganze  Geschlecht.  Gerade  in  ihrer  Tolkertreunenden  Eigenschaft  veieinigt  sie  durch 
das  Wechselverstandnisz  fremdartiger  Rede  die  Verscbiedenheit  der  Individual! taten,  ohne 
ihrer  Eigcnthiimlichkeit  Eintrag  zu  rhun.   (A.  a   0.  S.  427.)" 

Sabine's  Translation.*^ — "Language,  more  than  any  other  faculty,  binds  mankind 
together.  Diversities  of  idiom  produce,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  separation  between 
nations;  but  the  necessity  of  mutual  understanding  occasions  the  acquirement  of  foreign 
languages,  and  reunites  men  without  destroying  national  peculiarity." 

Ottk's  Translation.** — "Language,  more  than  any  other  attribute  of  mankind,  binds 
together  the  whole  human  race.  By  its  idiomatic  properties,  it  certainly  seems  to  separ.ite 
nations ;  but  the  reciprocal  understanding  of  foreign  languages  connects  men  together,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  injuring  individual  national  characteristics." 

Gcigniact's  Tra>sl.\tion.*' — "  Le  Isingage,  plus  qu'aucuue  autre  faculty  de  I'homme, 
forme  uu  faisceau  de  I'espfece  humaine  tout  entifere.  H  semble,  an  premier  abord.  s^parer 
les  peuples  comme  les  idiomes ;  mais  c'est  justement  la  necessity  de  s' entendre  r^ciproque- 
ment  dans  une  langue  etrangfere  qui  rapproche  les  individualit^s,  en  laissant  a  chacune  son 
originality  propre." 

Tliat  the  organs  of  speech  enable  mankind  to  interchange  their 
thoughts,  is  one  of  those  truisms  to  question  which  would  be  absurd. 
Speech  is  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  "genus  homo ;"  just  as  7newing 
is  to  the  feline,  and  harking  to  the  canine :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that,  because  a  Lapp  might  hj  some  chance  acquire  Criiarani,  a 
Tasmanian  English,  an  Arab  Korean,  a  Mandingo  Madjar,  an  Esqui- 
mau Tamul,  or.  what  is  more  possible,  that  a  thorough-bred  Israeli- 
tish  emigrant  from  ancient  Chaldea  (his  own  national  tongue  being 
&rgotten)  might  now  be  found  speaking  any  one  of  these  tongues 
as  his  own  vernacular, — it  does  not  follow,  I  repeat,  either  that 
humanity  is  indivisible  into  groups  of  men  linguistically,  as  well  as 
physically  and  geographically,  distinct  in  oi-igin ;  or  that  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  thought  so :  any  more  than  because  "felis  catus 
Angorensis"  of  Turkish  Angora  "mews"  like  '^felis  hrevicaudata" 
of  Japanese  Nippon,  and  both  these  animals  like  "felis  domestica 
ccerulia"  of  Siberian  Tobolsk,^  that  these  three  cats  are  necessarily 

"  Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache  auf  der  Insil  Java,  Berlin,  4to,  1836.  Cardinal  Wiseman  fre- 
quently quotes  it  eulogistically  in  his  Connection  between  Science  and  revealed  Religion. 

♦<  Op.  cil.  (supra,  p.  407),  p.  493. 

«  Supra  (note  10) — Cosmos.  I,  p.  cxv,  note  443. 

«  Supra  (note  0) — Cosmos,  I,  p.  359,  note. 

•'  Supra  (note  1) — Cosmos,  I,  pp.  579-80,  note  43. 

•8  Not  being  myself  a  zoologist,  it  may  be  well  to  shield  assertions,  on  this  caNquestion, 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  is.  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  remarks:  "Thus,  the  cat 
mummies  of  Egypt  were  said  to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Felis  domestica ;  and  snch 
was  the  general  opinion,  until  the  discovery,  of  Dr.  Riippeli,  of  the  genuine  analogue  of  the 
embalmed  species,  in  the  Felis  mauiculata  of  Noubia.     I   believe  Professor  Bell  to  be 
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of  the  same  blood  lineage,  identical  Bpecies,  or  proximate  geogra- 
phical origin:  notwithstanding  that,  amongst  otlier  "philosophical 
apliorisnis,"  Biinson — with  wliom  philology  and  ethnology  are  syno- 
nymea  through  which  we  shall  recover,  some  day,  the  one  primeval 
hnt^utv/e  spoken  by  the  first  pair,  who  arc  now  accounted  to  be 
''bcatorum  in  cwlis" — declares,  "that  physiological  inquiry  [one,  as 
we  all  know,  completely  outside  of  the  range  of  his  high  education 
and  various  studies],  although  it  can  never  arrive  by  itself  at  any 
conclusive  result,  still  decidedly  inclines,  on  the  whole,  towards  the 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race."!^'  I  luive  no  hopes,  in 
view  of  his  early  education  and  present  time  of  life,  that  the  accom- 
plished Chevalier  will  ever  modify  such  orthodox  opinion ;  but 
readers  of  tlie  present  volume  may  perhaps  discover  some  reasons 
for  ditfcring  from  it. 

But,  even  under  the  supposition  that  Wilhelm  von  Ilumljoldt,  in 
his  now-past  generation,  when  writing  "  on  the  Diversity  of  Lan- 
guages and  Peoples,"  may  have  speculated  upon  the  possibility  of 
reducing  both  into  one  original  stock,  it  will  remain  equally  certain, 
that,  in  such  assumed  conclusion,  he  was  biassed  by  no  dogmatical 
respect  for  myths,  fiction,  or  pretended  tradition  (ubi  supra) ;  and 
furthermore  that,  if  he  grounded  his  results  on  the  '■'■  Kaivi  Sprachc," 
he  inad\crtently  built  upon  a  quicksand ;  as  subsequent  researches 
have  established. 

Amongst  scientific  travellers  and  enlightened  Orientalists  of  Eng- 
land, the  venerable  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago "  has  long  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  speciality  of  inves- 
tigation occupied — "  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  twelve  of 
which  were  passed  in  countries  of  which  the  !Malay  is  the  vernacular 
or  the  popular  language,  and  ten  in  the  compilation  of  materials ;" — 
of  which  a  recent™  "Dissertation"  embodies  not  merely  the  pre- 
cious ethnographical  issue ;  but,  through  his  method  of  analysis  and 
depth  of  logic,  superadded  to  vast  practical  knowledge  of  his  tlicme 
— combined  with  sterling  common  sense,  its  author  has  produced 
what,  in  my  individual  opinion,  must  become  the  model  text-book, 

correct  in  dopuliiifj  tlint  Fcli<i  domestica  can  neither  be  referred  to  this  Rpecics,  nor  to  the 
Felis  catus  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Europe."  {lircenl  Freihualrr  Motlutca,  which  are 
eommnn  lo  Xorth  Amenca  and  Europe,  Boston  Jour,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.  1844,  pp.  6-7.) 

•  Outline)  (supni,  p.  Wl),  I,  p.  46.  "  .Multse  terricolis  lingute,  ccelestibus  una,"  i.s  another 
way  of  stating  sucli  axiom.  How  did  this  last  writer  know  thiit  people  do  talk  one  language 
IQ  heaven?  Can  he  show  us  whether  the  "dead"  have  speech  at  all?  During  some  gene- 
rations, the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  discussed,  in  schoolboys'  themes,  a  coherent  enigma,  viz., 
An  taneti  returynnt  cum  inleslinit — not  a  less  difficult  problem  for  .such  youths'  ]iedngogues ! 

**  A  Grammar  and  IJiclionary  of  the  Malay  Language,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation;  2 
Tols.  8to.,  London,  18o2.     Our  citations  are  from  I.  pp.  35-6,  128-0. 
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to  sincere  students  of  comparative  philology.  Here  science  feels 
itself  relieved  from  verbal  transcendentalism,  so  sublime  that  it  is 
meaningless,  in  which  the  hybrid  school  of  Anglo-German  ethnolo- 
gists delights :  and  this  volume,  at  any  rate,  does  not  "  teach  gram- 
mar as  if  there  were  no  language,  geography  as  if  there  were  no 
earth."  ^Ir.  Cravv'furd, — unlike  some  of  his  English  contemporaries 
who,  grouping  into  little  catalogues  all  the  tongues  known  or  un- 
known upon  earth,  of  which  it  is  materially  impossible  that  any  one 
man's  brain,  or  lifetime,  could  gather  even  the  rudiments,  proclaim 
that  '■'■'philology  proves  the  unity"  of  human  origins — Mr.  Crawfurd 
thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  and  writes  so  that  even  ourselves 
can  understand  him. 

"  There  exists  in  Java,  as  in  Northern  and  Southern  India,  in  Cey- 
lon, in  Birma,  and  Siam,  an  ancient  recondite  language,  but  it  is  not, 
as  in  those  countries,  any  longer  the  language  of  law  and  religion, 
but  a  mere  dead  tongue.  This  language  goes  under  the  name  of 
Kawi,  a  word  which  means  'narrative,'  or  'tale,'  and  is  not  the  spe- 
cific name  of  any  national  tongue.  Most  probably  it  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit  kavya,  'a  narration.'  In  Java  there  are  found  many 
inscriptions,  both  on  brass  and  stone,  the  great  majority  of  which, 
on  examination,  are  found  to  consist  of  various  ancient  modifications 
of  the  present  written  character."  *******'<  Some  writers 
have  supposed  the  Kawi  to  be  a  foreign  tongue,  introduced  into  Java 
at  some  unknown  epoch,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  notion,  as 
its  general  accordance  with  the  ordinary  language  plainl}-  shows. 
Independent  of  its  being  the  language  of  inscriptions,  it  is,  also,  that 
of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  the  Javanese,  among 
which,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Bratayuda,  or  '  war  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Barat,'  a  kind  of  abstract  of  the  Hindu  Mahabarat."  *  *  * 
(probable  date,  about  a.  d.  1195).  In  it,  "  near  80  parts  in  100,  or 
foni'-fifths  of  the  Kawi,  are  modern  Javanese."  *****  "When, 
therefore,  it  is  considered  that  the  Kawi  is  no  longer  the  language 
of  law  or  religion,  but  merely  a  dead  language,  it  is  not  dilhcult  to 
understand  how  it  comes  to  be  so  little  understood ;  while,  in  deci- 
phering inscriptions,  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  an  obsolete  cha- 
racter." *  *  *  *  "Kawi  is  only  an  antiquated  Javanese." 

"  The  illustrious  philosopher,  linguist,  and  statesman,  the  late  Ba- 
ron William  Humboldt,  has,  in  his  large  work  on  the  Kawi  of  Java, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines  is  the  most 
perfect  living  specimen  of  that  Malayan  tongue,  which,  with  other 
writers,  he  fancies  to  have  been  the  parental  stock  from  which  all 
the  other  tongues  of  the  brown  race  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  the  language  of  Ma- 
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dagascar,  have  sprung.  I  canuot  help  thinking  that  this  hj-pothesis, 
inaint;iined  with  uuieh  ingenuity,  must  have  oriyinated  in  thin  emi- 
nent sc/mlar's  practicdl  unactpiaintance  with  any  one  lanyuaye  of  the 
many  which  came  under  his  consideration;  and  that,  had  ho  possessed 
tlie  necessary  knowledge,  the  mere  running  over  the  pages  of  any 
Philippine  dictionary  would  have  satisfied  him  of  the  error  of  his 
theory.  I  conclude,  then,  hy  expressing  my  couviction  that,  as  far  as 
the  evidence  yielded  hy  a  comiiarison  of  the  Tagala,  Bisaya,  and 
Pampanga  languages  with  the  Malay  and  Javanese  goes,  there  is  no 
more  ground  for  belie\nng  that  the  Philippine  and  Malayan  languages 
have  a  common  origin,  than  for  concluding  that  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese are  Semitic  languages,  because  they  cont;iin  a  few  hundi'cd 
words  of  Arabic,  or  that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  areof  Latin  origin,  because 
they  contain  a  good  many  words  of  Latin ;  or  that  Italian  is  of  Gothic 
origin,  because  it  contains  a  far  greater  number  of  words  of  Teutonic 
origin  than  any  Philippine  language  does  of  Malay  and  Javanese."" 

How  Crawfurd  disposes  of  the  Malayan  tongues,  segregating  this 
group  victoriously  fi-om  all  others,  has  been  previously  indicated  in  M. 
Maury's  chapter,  [^ante.  pp.  7'J-80].  Our  purpose  is  answered  by 
publishing,  in  the  said  chapter,  proofs  that  linguistic  science  has  pro- 
gressed considerably  since  183G,  when  the  disi[uisition  on  the  "Kawi- 
sprache"  was  written;  and  that,  while  to  Willichn  vou  Humboldt  is 
gratefully  accorded  the  highest  position  in  philology  as  it  stood  20 
years  ago,  it  is  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  to  quote  his 
authority  as  tantamount  to  a  finality,  when  he  himself  (were  he  now 
alive)  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  as 
when,  —  to  his  honor  be  it  recognized — he  was  the  first  qualified 
critic,  out  of  France,  to  welcome  and  promote  Champollion-le-Jeune's 
hieroglyphical  decipherings  ;^unappallcd  himself,  if  others  were  not, 
at  the  storm  which  ignorance  and  superstition  everywhere  had  raised 
against  the  immortal  Frenchman. 

It  is  to  the  sur\nving  brother  that  Ideler  dedicates  his  work  — 
"Alexandro  ab  Humboldt,  Germanorum  quotquot  fiiere,  sunt,  erunt- 
que  decori  sacrum."     In  his  ow^u  person,  the  nonogenerian  patriarch 

u  Seo  aUo  r/ie  Wetlmiruler  Review,  No.  xviii,  April,  1S56 :  London  cd.,  Art.  iii.  on  "  Types 
of  Mankind ;"  pp.  373—5.  In  Ih.inking  the  reviewer  for  the  fairness  of  his  critique  upon 
oar  work,  let  me  point  out  two  oversights  cont.iined  in  his  obliging  article  :  1st. — (p.  304) 
Prof.  Agassiz  never  created  a  "  Hottentot"  realm ;  but  merely  included  a  Hottentot  Fauna 
in  his  "African"  realm  (see  Type),  p.  Ixxvii.) :  2d. — (p.  307)  by  referring,  as  I  have  done, 
to  Morton's  lllutlraled  Sylem  of  Human  Anatomy  [f.  151),  he  will  find  that  the  Doctor 
irrote  "a  climate  as  cold  as  Ireland,"  not  Iceland:  so  that  there  remains  no  "double  mis 
take,"  except  the  pair  above  committed  by  the  reviewer. 

*•  Idklkk,  Ilrrmapion  (supra,  note  17);  chap.  XXXI,  "Lcttre  de  M.  le  Baron  Gaillaume 
de  Humboldt  k  M.  ChampoUion." 
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of  science  seems  likely  to  realize  Flouren's  proposed  law,^  viz :  that 
the  true  length  of  human  life  should  not  fall  below  one  hundred  years: 
and  certainly  there  lives  no  man  to  whom  mankind  owe  a  more  fer 
vent  tribute  of  good  vtishes.  Others  are  better  qualified  than  tht" 
present  writer  to  show  how  ceaselessly  Baron  Alexander  de  Hum- 
boldt steps  onward,  day  by  day,  as  leader  in  multitudinous  fields  of 
Natural  Science ;  but  should  Egyptology  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
his  ever-progressiug  knowledge,  then  we  need,  in  order  to  plant 
some  pickets  along  the  route,  but  to  re-open  his  Cosmos,^  and  to 
peruse  some  of  Lepsius's^^  and  Brugseh's  writings. ^^ 

^Nevertheless,  supposing  that  we  take  a  step  backwards  of  some  47 
years  from  this  day,  when  Baron  de  Humboldt  stood  already  at  the 
meridian  of  his  glorious  life,  and  open  the  beautiful  Introduction 
with  which,  in  1810,  he  prefaced  the  "Vues  des  Cordilleras,'*'  we 
perceive  how,  at  that  day — one  generation  and  a  half  ago, — he  felt 
overjoyed  at  having  then  lived  to  witness  the  appearance  of  the  great 
French  work,  the  "Description  de  I'Egj-pte,"  fruit  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  eastei-n  campaigns  of  1778-1800,  —  which  grand  folios, 
except  for  architectural  designs  of  ancient,  and  excellent  views  and 
disquisitions  of  modern  Egypt,  have,  since  Champollion's  era,  1822- 
32,  become,  archteologically  speaking,  almost  so  nmeh  waste  paper. 
Yet,  at  that  time  (to  most  men  under  fifty,  in  this  our  XTXth 
century,  remote  da}'),  Alexander  von  Humboldt  had  already  arrived 
at  the  following  philosophical  conclusions  about  the  "  unity  of  the 
himian  species." 

"Le  probleme  de  la  premiere  pop^ilation  de  I'Amerique  n'est  plus 
du  ressort  de  Thistoire,  que  les  questions  sur  I'origiue  des  plantes  et 
des  animaux  et  sur  la  distribution  des  germes  organiques  ne  sont  du 
ressort  des  science  naturelles.  L'histoire,  en  remontant  aux  epoques 
les  plus  reculees  [tvhich,  in  A.  D.  1810,  meant  only  to  about  1000  years 
before  Christ;  inasmuch  as  those  revelations,  on  some  3000  years  pre- 
viously to  the  latter  era,  derived  since  from  the  jyet^-oglyjyhs  of  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  had  not  been  dreamed  of,  much  less  com- 
menced'], nous  montre  presque  toutes  les  parties  du  globe  occupies 
par  des  hommes  qui  se  croient  aborigenes,  parce  qu'ils  ignorent 
leur  filiation.     Au  milieu  d'une  multitude  de  peuples  qui  se  sont 

63  De  la  Longfviti  ITumaine  el  de  la  quanlile  de  Vie  sur  le  globe ;  Paris,  12ino,  1855,  p.  86, 
viz :  that  the  natural  length  of  animal  life  is  five  times  the  time  it  takes  to  "  unite  the  bones 
with  their  epiphyses;"  which  process,  in  man,  takes  effect  at  about  20  years  of  age. 

M  OlWs  Transl.,  II,  pp.  124-8. 

»  Briefe  aus  JEgnplen,  JElliiopien,  .j-c,  Berlin.  1852;   "  Vorwort." 

««  Reiseberickle  aus  .Egt/plen,  Berlin.  1855;  "Vorwort;"  and  Grammafica  Demoika,  1855. 

6'  Humboldt  et  Bompi,and,  Voyage,  Atlas  Pittoresque,  Paris,  folio,  1810. 
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Buccodes  ot  m616s  les  uns  aux  antres,  il  est  impossible  de  reconnoitre 
avec  exai-titmle  la  proniit're  base  de  la  jjopiilation,  ooffo  coiiche 
priinitivt-  an  dola  tie  hiquelle  coiiuiieiiee  le  duiiuiiiie  de.s  traditions 
cosmogoniques. 

"Lo.s  uatioiis  de  rAineri(pie,  a  i'exception  de  cellos  qui  avoisitieut 
le  cercle  polaire,  toniiont  une  seule  race  caracterisee  par  la  coutonna- 
tion  du  crane,  par  la  couleur  do  la  peau,  par  I'extreine  rarete  de  la 
barbe,  et  par  des  clieveux  plats  ct  lisses.  La  race  aiiu'Ticaine  a  des 
rapports  tres-sensibles  avec  celle  des  peuples  inongoles  qui  renferme 
les  desceiidans  des  Iliong-nu,  connus  jadis  sous  le  nom  de  Huns,  lea 
Kalkas,  les  Kalmucks,  et  les  Bourattes.  Des  observations  recentes 
ont  nieme  prouve  que  non  seulemeut  les  hal)itants  k  Unalaska,  mais 
aussi  phisieurs  peuplades  de  I'Amerique  meridionale,  indiquent  pardes 
caract^res  osteologiques  do  la  tete,  un  passage  de  la  race  amerieaine 
[^not  across  the  Pacific  nor  the  Atlantic,  but  in  phi/sioloi/ical  gradation], 
k  la  race  mougole.  Lorsqu'on  aura  mieux  etudie  les  lionuncs  bruns 
de  I'Alrique  et  cet  essaim  de  peuples  qui  habitent  I'interieure  et  le 
nord-estde  I'Asie,  que  des  voyageurs  systematiqucs  designent  vague- 
meut  sous  les  nouis  de  Tartars  et  de  Tsclioudes,  les  races  caucasienne, 
mongole,  amerieaine  [this  laH  group  of  humanity  was  explored  30  years 
later,  and  to  Baron  de  Humboldt's  satisfaction,^  by  Morton,  in  his 
^^ Crania  Americana"],  malaj'e  et  n^gre  paroitront  moins  isolees 
[Morton  s  school  now  think  the  contrary  established],  ct  Ton  reconuoitra, 
dans  cette  grande  famille  du  genre  buniain,  un  seul  type  organique 
moditie  par  des  circonstances  qui  nous  resteront  peut-etre  a  jamais 
inconnues."  *  *  *  "Nous  ne  connaissons  jnsqu'ici  aucun  idiome  de 
I'Amerique  qui,  plus  que  les  autres,  seinble  se  Her  a  un  ties  groupes 
norabreux  de  langue  asiatiques,  africaines,  on  europeenues."''^ 

Indeed,  as  the  same  illustrious  writer  says  elsewhere,*  these  dis- 
cussions, which  we  call  new,  "sur  I'unite  de  I'espece  humaine  ct  de 
ses  deviations  d'un  type  primitif,"  and  about  the  peopling  of  America, 
agitated  tlie  minds  of  its  first  Spanish  historians,  Acosta,  Oviedo, 
Garcia,  &c., — on  all  which  consult  the  learned  compendium  of  Dr. 
McCuLLOU." 

As  a  final  illustration  of  the  eagle-eye  with  which  Humboldt  seizes 
each  discovery  of  physical  science  as  it  is  made,  the  German  and 
French  editions  of  Kosmos  itself  furnish  a  happy  instance.    The  first 

"  See  the  Baron's  congratulatory  letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  in  Typa  of  Mankind,  pp.  xxxiy-y. 

*•  Vua  da  Cordillir<u,  pp.  rii-viii,  i. 

•  Examfn  critique  de  Vhistoire  de  la  Gfographie  du  Nouveau  Continent  et  des  pror/ris  d« 
VAtlTonomie  naulique  aux  15""  et  10"'  aiiclea,  Paris,  18.36,  I,  "Consifleratinns,"  ]ip.  .5,  6. 

•*  Researefiet,  Philosophical  and  Antiquarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  AmerieOf 
Baltimore,  1829,  "  Introduction,"  and /xmim. 
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volume  of  the  former  appeared  in  Germany  during  April,  1843.  "D 
fut  considere  (says  M.  Faye,)*^  comme  I'expression  fidele  de  I'etat  des 
sciences  physiques."  lu  that  year  but  11  planets  were  known  to 
astronomers.  But,  by  1846,  on  the  issue  of  the  French  version,  M. 
Hencke,  of  Driessen,  having  discovered  another,  it  became  incumbent 
upon  its  translator  to  count  12  :  —  "Mais  les  appreciations  de  M.  de 
Humboldt  n'en  out  re9U  aucuue  atteiute ;  au  contraire,  cette  decou- 
verte  leur  apporte  une  force  uouvelle,  une  verification  de  plus."  How 
many  more  have  turned  up  since,  I  do  not  know.  Prof.  Riddell 
already  enumerated  "thirty-eight  known  asteroids,*^  at  Xew  Orleans 
in  February  1856.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Baron  de  Humboldt, 
residing  in  the  centre  of  royal  science  at  Potsdam,  is  not  at  this  houi* 
more  precisely  informed  ? 

Consequently,  if  my  individual  convictions  happen  to  differ  from  the 
ethnological  doctrine  of  Baron  de  Humboldt,  I  wish  critics  to  compre- 
hend that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  enormous  disparity  existingbetween 
our  respective  mental  capacities  and  attainments  ;  and  whilst,  on  my 
side,  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  serves  to  increase  my  admi- 
ration, I  cannot  but  congratulate  myself  that, — however  other  great 
authorities  may  be  found  to  agree  with,  or  to  contradict  him,  on  the 
question  of  human  monogenism  or  polygenism — in  rejecting  "myths," 
"fiction,"  and  "pretended  tradition,"  I  find  myself  merely  and 
implicitly  following  in  the  wake  of  Alexander  vox  Hujiboldt. 

So  high,  indeed,  is  my  individual  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
Humboldt,  that,  in  the  present  essay,  my  part  chiefly  confines  itself 
to  setting  forth  his  ethnological  opinions  in  juxtaposition  to  other 
great  men's;  leaving  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  side  on  which  scientific  truth  holds  the  preponde- 
rance. With  the  ethics,  said  to  be  involved  in  such  problem,  I  do 
not  particularly  concern  myself:  my  own  notions  in  this  matter 
being  similar  to  those  of  my  lamented  collaborator  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Patterson  ;"'  viz :  that,  inasmuch  as  the  religious  dogma  of  man- 
kind's Uiiity  of  origin  has  never  yet  instigated  the  different  races 
of  men  to  act  toward  each  other  like  "brothers,"  it  might  still 
occur,  in  a  distant  future,  that,  when  the  antagonistic  doctrine  of  v 
Jjiversity  shall  be  recognized  as  attesting  one  of  Xature's  organic 
laws,  such  change  of  theory  may  possibly  superinduce  some  altera- 
tion of  practice;  and  then  that  men  of  distinct  lineages  may  become, 
as  I  desire,  more  reall^'-AumrtHe  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  If  under 
the  mouogenistic  hypothesis,  mankind  cannot  well   be  worse  off 

^  Cosmos,  Tr.  ed.,  1846,  "Avcrtissement  du  Traducteur,"  pp.  iii. 

^  Address  read  before  the  Kew  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  18ofi,  p.  2. 

•*  "Memoir  of  Samuel  George  Morton,"  Ti/j>es  of  Mankind,  pp.  li-lii. 
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than  they  are  now,  some  hopes  of  eventual  melioration  may,  per- 
haps, bo  induli^ed  in,  by  sustaiiiei-s  of  the  polyjrenistic  point  of  view. 

lliiniboldt's  language  on  this  question  ailmits  of  no  equivocpie. — 
"  But,  in  my  opinion,  more  powerful  reasons  militate  in  favor  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  specif g."  *  *  *  "In  sushxiuiug  the  unity  of 
the  human  species,  we  reject,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  dis- 
tresaing  distinction  of  superior  and  of  inferior  races:"  —  and  lie 
terminates  by  citing  his  brotlier's  l»e:iutiful  aphorism''  —  "'An  idea 
that  reveals  itself  atiiwart  histor}',  whilst  extending  daily  its  salutary 
empire,  an  idea  which,  better  than  any  other,  proves  the  fact  so  often 
contested,  but  still  oftener  misunderstood,  of  the  general  perfecti- 
bility of  the  species,  is  the  idea  of  humanity.'" 

I  am  unconscious,  certainly,  of  a  disposition  to  deny  the  historical 
fact  last  indicated;  neither  do  I  question  the  improvableness  of  every 
race  of  man,  each  in  the  ratio  of  its  own  grade  of  organization,  nor 
doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  modern  belief  wherever  it 
can  be  implanted :  but,  not  on  that  account  do  I  consider  a  Tasma- 
nian,  a  Fuegian,  a  Kalmuk,  an  Orang-benua,  or  a  Beehuana,  to 
descend  from  the  same  blood  lineage  as  the  noblest  of  living 
Teutons:  —  whose  loftiness  of  soul  gives  utterance  to  an  "idea," 
such  as  that  which  no  education  could  instil  into  the  brains  of  the 
above-named  five,  among  many  other  races.  The  very  idea  itself 
is  purely  "  Caucasian  ;"  and  as  such,  together  witli  true  civilization, 
serves  the  more  strongly  to  mark  distiiicttons  of  mental  organism, 
amongst  the  various  groups  of  historical  huuianity. 

To  the  second  proposition,  recognizing,  with  De  Gobineau,**  and 
with  Pott,''  the  existence  of  "  superior  and  of  inferior  races"  as 
simply  a  fact  in  nature,  I  will  submit  some  objections  as  we  proceed: 
iit  the  same  time  that  I  can  perceive  nothing  "depressing,"  "  cheer- 
less," or  "  distressing,"  in  any  fact,  humanly  comprehensible,  of  the 
Creator's  laws,  inscrutable  to  human  reason  though  they  may  j-ct  be. 

But  it  is  the  accuracy  of  the  first  assertion,  viz:  "the  unity  of  the 
human  species."  that,  without  some  ventilation  of  the  Baron's  pre- 
cise meaning,  I  cannot  accept;  for  the  same  reasons  which,  in  the 
Parisian  discussion  before  alluded  to  (sjtjwa,  p.  404),  M.d'Eichthal 
adduces  in  his  report  to  the  Socicti  Ethnologique. 

And  here,  in  order  to  meet  ungenerous  or  misapplied  criticism, 

•  A.  DB  HcMBOLDT,  Cotmoi.  French  eil. ;  I,  pp.  423,  430;  ami  p.  .579,  note  43;  qunting 
W.  de  HnmboMt,  On  l/ie  Katoi  tongue.  III,  p.  426.  Compare  OuCa  trand.,  I,  pp.  352,  358  ; 
with  Sabine'),  pp.  3.51,  35.S-6. 

*  InfgaliU  des  Races  hiimainet  (sapm,  p.  188). 

"  Die  Ungteichheil  memehlieher  Ratten  hauplfachlich  vom  Sprachwittentchaftlichen  Sland- 
punkie,  &c.— Httllc,  8to,  1856. 
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let  me  mention,  once  for  all,  tliat,  wherever  memory  recalls  to  mind 
a  given  writer  who,  in  the  printed  emission  of  his  thoughts,  has 
sustained  views  bearing  directly  on  a  theme  before  me  (of  sufficient 
merit  to  demand  re-perusal),  it  is  my  habit  always  to  reproduce  his 
ideas  in  his  own  words,  in  preference  to  giving  those  ideas  as  my 
own.     Apart  from  literary  honesty  (the  violation  of  which  is  looked 
upon  by  most  litterateurs  as  a  venial  offence),  there  accrues  positive 
advantage  fi-om  such  practice;  because,  "a  motion  being  seconded," 
the  reader  is  thereby  presented  with  two  or  more  men's  opinions  in 
lieu  of  one.     It  is  to  the  late  Letronne  I  owe  this  system.     Calling 
one  day  upon  him,  in  1845,  at  the  ArcJiives,  in  Paris,  to  ask  for  some 
information   relative  to  his   Gours   d' archeologie   egyptienne,  at  the 
College  de  France,  where  my  attendance  was  ever  punctual,®  he 
continued,  during  our  long  interview,  to  tumble  down,  from  his 
well-stocked  library,  work  after  work,  whence,  whilst  talking,  he 
made  frequent  extracts.     Struck  with  his  incessant  laboriousness, 
curiosity  bade  me  observe,  that  the  subject  must  be  very  important, 
to  require   so   many  references.     "Au   contraire,"   he   exclaimed, 
"tres  insiguifiiant :  c'est  que  j'ai  a  faire  une  petite  reponse  k  M. 
*  *  *,  de  rinstitut."     To  my  remark,  that,  for  such  purpose,  there 
hardly  needed  so  much  expenditure  of  time  and  fatigue  on  the  pait 
of  a  Letronne,  he  favored   me  with  the  follo\ving  characteristic 
obsei"vation.    Said  he,  in  effect — whenever  he  happened  to  remember 
that  an  author,  ancient  or  modern,  had  treated  on  the  topic  in  hand, 
he  always  quoted  him — 1st,  because  this  process  established  such 
author's   priority ;    2d,  because  it  proved  that  he  (Letronne)  was 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  such  subject:  and, — when  I  sug- 
gested that  he  might,  in  consequence,  be  deemed,  by  strangers,  to 
be  a  mere  compiler — he  broke  forth  with,  '^  Compilateiir !    If  I  had 
nothing  new  to  say,  over  and  above  all  these  citations,  ivJiy  should  I 
write?"     This  lesson,  I  trust,  was  not  lost  upon  me;  wherefore  my 
extracts  are  continued. 

"M.  Schcelcher'^^  [one  of  the  members,  no  less  than  the  most  cele- 
brated of  French  abolitionists]  has,  moreover,  told  you  himself  that 
he  professes  the  principle  (let  us  rather  say  the  dogma)  of  the  equal- 
ity, complete  and  absolute,  of  the  human  races.  To  hira,  in  view 
of  this  great  faith  oi  uniti/,  all  shades,  gradations,  distinctions,  which 
may  exist  between  different  races,  are  as  if  they  were  not.  He  does 
not  precisely  deny  them ;  but  he  attenuates  them  as  much  as  possible, 
he  leaves  them  in  the  shade,  he  takes  no  account  of  them." 

«*  Olia  ^gyptiaca,  Dedication,  and  pp.  16,  23-4,  26,  77. 

«»  Author,  amiJ  various  worlis,  of  a  very  correct  estimate  of  modem  Egypt,  as  it  appeared 
politically  about  \6H,  and  socially  to  tke  present  hour. 
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"Wi'  do  not  fi'iir,"  thou  commcnta  M.  crEk-lithal,  "to  reproach 
our  colleague  with  exaggerations  of  this  doctrine.  His  opinions,  if 
taken  in  all  their  rigor  [why  not,  prima  facie,  those  of  Humboldt 
also],  would  attain  to  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  ethnology 
itself;  because  ethnology  is  but  the  classitication  of  races  according 
to  the  charactcristical  dirterences  that  distinguish  them.  Etliice  or 
throw  aside  these  differences,  and  the  name  of  ethnological  science 
has  no  longer  any  meaning.  Even  the  question  at  this  moment 
occupying  us  ceases  to  possess  any  value !  All  human  races  being 
supposed  to  be  one,  every  discussion,  relative  to  those  characters 
which  might  distinguish  them,  becomes  ipso  facto  superfluous." 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  M.  d'Eichthal's  argument,  the  dilemma 
is  well  put.  "Where,  in  fact,  can  be  the  utility  of  ethnological  in- 
quiries, if  (say,  in  America)  we  set  forth  with  an  Anglicized  Hebrew 
myth — which  has  become  metamorphosed,  amongst  Indo-European 
nations,  into  traditionary  credence  as  to  fact — that  all  manlcind 
descend,  in  a  stj-aight  line,  from  "a  single  pair"?  Except  as 
orthodox  repellei-s  of  free  investigation,  the  unitt/-raen  have  really 
no  place  in  ethnological  science ;  unless,  with  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, they  use  the  term  "unity"  in  a  philosophical  (or  "parliament- 
ary") sense,  and  not  in  the  one  currently  understood  by  thcologers. 


PART  I. 

To  ascertain  the  likelihood  of  the  stability  of  such  views,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  classify  the  acceptations  in  which  different  authors 
use  the  term  "Unity,"  as  applicable  to  Mankind,  into  three  cate- 
gories, viz:  — 

A.  —  Unity  as  a  theological  dogma. 

B.  —  Unify  as  a  zoological  fact. 

C.  —  Unity  as  a  moral,  or  metaphysical,  doctrine. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  (A  and  B),  it  is  not  often  easy  to 
separate,  into  just  proportions,  the  value  attached  to  either  by  many 
able  writers, — so  completely  have  they  fused  these  two  distinct  ideas 
into  one  mass.  The  majority,  setting  forth  with  a  preconceived 
notion  (derived  from  an  early  education  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  moral  courage  to  analyze,  still  more  rarely  to  shake  oil"),  that  all 
the  races  of  men  descend  from  a  primordial  male  and  female  pair, 
misnamed  in  English  "Adam  and  Eve,"™  have,  often  unconsciously, 

*  Btbrew  Trzl,  Genuia  II,  23.     Here  occur  two  distinct  words,  (of  which  Mie  contrast  is 
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perceived  iu  nature  notliing  but  the  reflex  of  their  own  menta' 
assumption  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  seized  only  upon  analogies 
confirmatory  of  their  own  sentimental  bias ;  discarding  altogether, 
or  leaving  out  of  sight,  those  natural  and  historical  facts  that  mili- 
tate against  it. 

Foremost  and  highest,  if  not  perhaps  the  earliest,  among  these, 
stand  two  contemporaries,  Blumenbaclr '  and  Zimmermann ;  the 
former  -of  whom  is  justly  acknowledged  to  be  the  founder  of  anthro- 
pological science,  as  well  as  of  cranioseopy.  The  latter  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  first  who  established  correct  principles  of 
animal  geographical  disti'ibution. 

It  is  not,  however  (as  usually  supposed),  in  his  large  Decades 
Craniorum,  that  Blumenbaeh  gave  free  utterance  to  his  opinions. 
These  are  contained  in  sundry  duodecimos,  some  of  which  have 
passed  through  three  improved  editions.  Those  that  I  first  read 
belonged  once  to  Cuvier,  and  were  indicated  to  me  by  the  accom- 
plished Librarian  of  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  my  friend  M. 
Lemercier.  The  following  extract  sums  up  his  argument  upon 
human  "Unity,""  which  he  had  previously  formulated  into  a  doc- 
trine— ^^  Unica  saltern  est  totius  generis  humani  Species."  His  opening 
sentence  sufiiciently  establishes  the  mental  preoccupations  I  have 
signalized  above. 

"  Ardua  quidem,  sed  cum  ad  vindicandam  Saeri  codieis  fidem,  turn 
ob  lucem  quam  universse  generis  humani  imo  et  reliquse  naturali 
historiiE  impertit,  utilissima  et  dignissima  disquisitio.  Malitia  qui- 
dem, negligentia  et  novitatis  studium  posteriori  opinioni  favebant. 
Plures  erim  humani  generis  species  inde  a  Juliani  Imperatoris  tem- 
poribus  {Opera,  p.  192)  iis  egregie  arridebant  [«.<?.,  Symon  Tyssot, 

effaced  in  king  James'  Torsion)  for  "  man,"  viz  :  A-DaM  and  AIPA :  whilst  again  the  female 
AISAaH,  just  formed  out  of  "  the-red-man's"  rib,  does  not  receive  the  name  of  KAaiUaH 
(life)  —  vulgaricfe  KAaVaH,  and  still  more  vulgarly  "  Eve"  in  EngUsh  —  until  Chap.  Ill,  v. 
20.     See  some  mythological  analogies  in  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  563,  573. 

"  With  exquisite  taste,  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  has  resuscitated  the  portrait 
of  the  illustrious  German,  and,  flanked  on  a  medallion  by  that  of  his  successor  Dr.  Morton, 
it  adorns  that  beautiful  and  truly-scientific  work.  Crania  Brilannica,  London,  1856;  the 
first  decade  of  which  I  owe  to  its  author's  kind  regard.  Appertaining  properly  to  the 
tpScialiles  of  our  collaborators  Dr.  Meigs  and  Prof.  Leidy,  I  refrain  from  comments  on  a 
great  book  which,  vindicating  the  rights  of  Anatomy  to  priority  of  respect  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  will  do  good  service  in  rescuing  ethnology  from  a  too-exclusive  reliance  upon 
Philolngi/, — as  understood,  I  mean  to  say,  by  .■Vnglo-German  monogenists ;  but  not  when,  as 
in  M.  Matrt's  chapter  I  of  this  volume,  it  i^  shown  how  perfectly  true  philology  attains  to 
the  same  philosophical  results  as  all  other  sciences  bearing  upon  man. 

'-  Blumenbach,  De  Generis  Humani  varietate  nativa.  Gottingse,  1781;  pp.  31,  47, — this 
being  the  2d  edition  of  a  paper  printed  5  years  previously;  and  afterwards  considerably 
enlarged  and  altered  in  a  3d  edition,  Gottingie,  1795. 
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and  Voltaire]  quorum  Sacri  codicis  fidem  suspectam  reddcro  intere- 
rat.  Fai'ilius  porro  onit  (Tltliiopos  aiit  Aini-rii'ic  iniborl)i's  iiicolii3 
primo  statiiii  intuitu  pro  diversis  .spooiebus  liabere,  quam  in  corporia 
buinani  structuram  inquirerc,  anatouiicos  et  itincrum  numerosoa 
auctort's  consnlerc,  honnnquc  fideni  aut  lovitatcni  studiose  perpon- 
dore,  e  naturalis  liistoriio  universo  anibitu  parallcla  conforrc  excrapla, 
tumque  demum  judicium  ferre  varietatis  caussas  scrutari.  Ita  v.  c. 
famosus  ille  Tueophrastus  Paracelsus  (Icpidum  caput !)  primus  ni 
tailor  capere  uon  potuit  quomodo  AmericanP  ut  rcliqui  hominis  ab 
Adamo  genus  ducere  possunt,  ideoque  ut  brevi  se  expediret  negotio 
duo»  Adamos  a  Deo  creates  statuit,  Asiaticura  alterum,  alteram 
Americanum  (Be  philosopk.  occulen.  I.  I)." 

From  tlie  profound  "  Theology  of  Nature"  by  my  venerable  friend 
M.  Hercule  Straus-Durckheim,"'  whose  long  researches  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plautcs,  vindicate  Creative  Power 
from  vulgar  anthropomorphous  assimilations,  I  learn  that:  —  "As 
concerns  zoology,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  classifiers — among 
whom  LlNN^us,  who  is  with  reason  considered  the  true  founder  of 
science,  beyond  all  distinguished  himself — were  equally  unable  to 
employ  other  than  exterior  characteristics ;  and  therefore,  soon  per- 
ceiving that  these  data  were  insufiicient,  the  successors  of  Linn-scs, 
and  of  BuFFON,  adhered  to  seeking  the  veritable  principles  of  this 
science  in  the  study  of  the  Anatomy,  and  of  the  Physiology  of 
animals,  which  alone  could  make  them  known.  It  is  thus  that 
Daubentos,  collaborator  of  Blffon,  and  Blumenbach,  pupil  of  the 
illustrious  LiNNi:us,  were  the  first  to  cling  to  the  study  of  these  two 
sciences,  in  order  to  make  them  the  basis  of  Zoology ;  a  study  which 
our  celebrated  Cuvier  afterwards  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  his  Legons  d' Anatomic  comparee:  that  work  which 
forms,  since  its  publication  in  1805,  the  fundamental  basis,  not 
merely  of  all  works  of  Anatomy  and  comparative  physiology  that 
have  subsequently  appeared,  but  likewise  that  of  all  treatises  on 
Zoolog}',  properly  so-called,  which  discuss  the  classification  of 
animals.  *  *  *  It  was  he  (Linnaeus)  who  created  nomenclature  and 

^  It  18  to  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  neTertbeless,  as  might  bare  been  expected,  that  orthodoxy 
owes  the  best  proofs  of  the  colonization  of  America  by  lineal  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Ere.  In  1650,  R.  Mcnassch  printed  his  "Spcs  Israelis,"  in  which,  following  the  monstrous 
fables  jof  Montesini.  he  discovered  true  Indian  Jews  upon  the  Cordilleras!  (Basnaok, 
ITul.  and  Relit;,  of  thf  Jewt.  transl.  Taylor;  London,  fol.  1708;  pp.  470-87).  The  He- 
brews, hownver,  have  settled  in  many  parts  of  America  since ;  ever  preserving  their  dis- 
tinctness from  all  races,  white,  negro,  aboriginal  Indian,  or  Sinico-mongol :  the  most 
curious  instance  being  cited  by  Davis  (Crania  liritannica,  p.  8,  note)  in  the  LsracUtish 
colony  at  Antioguia,  near  Rogntfi. 

"  ThMogif  de  la  Ifnlure,  Paris,  8vo,  8  vols,  (chcz  I'auteur,  Rue  des  Fossds-Saint- Victor, 
14)  — 1852;   111,  pp.  247-8. 
28 
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Style  iu  natural  history,  giving  to  each  species  two  names;  one, 
more  particularly  substantive,  forming  its  generic  Name;  and  the 
second,  adjective,  indicating  the  Species,  and  constituting  its  specific 
Name."  It  becomes  in  consequence  unnecessary,  after  this  historical 
sketch,  for  us  to  begin  earlier  than  the  lifetime  of  the  Gottingen 
philosopher. 

To  Blumenbach,  however,  the  action  of  "climate"  was  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  "five  varieties"  he  distinguishes  in  man. 
He  believed  that,  "homines  nigri  subinde  albescunt!"  also,  "et  albi 
e  contra  nigrescunt!"''  At  a  later  date,  he  fortified  this  view  in  a 
treatise  entitled  "Ueber  die  Xegern  insbesoudre;"  "^  compiled  chiefly 
from  English  emancipation-sources,  and  sustaining  the  perfectibility 
of  negro  races,  with  specimens  of  their  poetry  and  literary  works, 
on  the  well-known  system  of  the  benevolent  Abbe  Gregoire. 

Very  similar  are  the  opinions  of  Zimmermanu,"  although  advo- 
cated far  more  fi'om  the  naturalist  than  the  theological  point  of 
view.  Whilst  he  struggles  to  indicate  the  narrow  geographical  cir- 
cumscription of  the  range  of  most  mammifers,  he  attributes  to  cli- 
viate,  aliment,  &c.,  such  wondrous  powei-s,  that,  according  to  him, 
a  hyena,  through  transplantation,  might,  in  some  generations,  become 
turned  into  a  wolf!  iS'ext  applying  these  principles  to  man,  Zim- 
mermann  attempts  to  show  how  color  is  changed  by  climate,  heat 
producing  negroes  and  cold  Esquimaux;  cites  the  old  traveller 
Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  for  Jews  turning  black  iu  Abyssinia;'^  and 
credits  a  story  related  by  Caldanus,  how  once  he  saw,  at  Venice,  a 
negro  who,  brought  there  in  childhood,  had,  in  his  old  age,  become 
yellowish!^    Thus:  "The  white  man  can  become  black,  and  the 

'»  Op.  tit.  2d  ed.,  pp.  56,  69,  li:  —  3d  ed.,  p.  51  seq. 

"  Blcmksbach,  Beytrdge  zur  Nalurgeschichte,  Gottingen,  12mo,  in  two  parts,  1806,  1811; 
pp.  73-97. 

"  Specimen  Zoologias  Geographies  quadrupedum  domitilia  et  migraliona,  4to,  Lugduni  Bata- 
Torura,  1777;  of  which  I  use  the  French  translation — "Zoologie  G^ograpliique,  1"^  article, 
L' Homme,"  Cassel,  Sto,  1784;  pp.  44,  131,  135,  189-90. 

™  See,  on  the  Falashat,  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  pp.  122-3.  That  these  people  are  merely 
African  aborigines,  converted  to  a  psendo-Jndaism,  may  now  be  Terified  through  their 
portraits  (Cf.  Lefebveb,  Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  1839-43;  Atlas  fol. — "Urite,  femme  Fela- 
eha.  ag^e  de  40  ans" — whose  race  is  identical  with  those  of  many  other  non-Jewish  nations 
figured  in  the  same  excellent  work).  Besides,  Renan  has  abolished  any  imagined  philolo- 
gical connection,  in  the  clause,  that  the  speech  of  these  faldfyan  "n'a  rien  de  s^mitique" 
(Bill,  des  Langues  Semillquei,  pp.  311-2).  Compare,  also.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  Letter  to 
M.  Jomard,  on  the  "  Falacha,  Juifs  d' Abyssinie  (3  Nov.  1844):  Ce  type  existe  chez  les  Agaw 
de  I'Atala  et  du  Simen,  et  chez  les  Sidama.  II  nous  est  impossible  de  le  ramener  au  type 
inif.  La  langue  des  Falacha  est  la  meme  que  celle  qui  vient  de  s'^teindre  dans  le  Dembya.", 
Bulltlin  dr  la  Soc.  de  Geographie,  Paris,  Juillet,  1845;  pp.  44.  72. 

"  What  was  believed  last  century  on  these  subjects,  even  by  physicians,  may  be  seen  in 
a  small  work  I  possess — "  Trait<S  de  la  couleur  de  la  peau  humaine  en  gfin^ral,  de  celle  des 
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black  on  thb  contrary  white,  aud  this  cliange  is  again  carried  on 
tlirougli  the  dilierent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold" — iiis  conelusion 
buing  that  "man,  posses-sing  himself  tiius  little  by  little  of  all  cli- 
mates, becomes,  througli  their  influence,  here  a  Georgian,  there  a 
negro,  elsewhere  an  Eskimau  !" 

Next  in  order  should  follow  Lawrence,  could  one  readily  seize 
(through  the  vai-iations  of  theory  manifest  in  difl'erent  editions  of 
his  work)  what  are  the  real  stand-points  of  genius  so  versatile,  lie 
has  the  I'roteau  faculty  of  saying  one  thing  and  believing  another, 
interchangeably ;  and  may  be  quoted  either  on  the  uniti/  or  diversity 

nigres  en  particuUer,  et  de  la  mflamorphoae  d'uae  de  ces  couloars  dans  Pnatrc,  soit  do  nnls- 
SADCe,  soit  accidentelleinent,"  by  M.  Le  Cat,  Doctor,  &c.,  Amsterdam,  8to,  1765.  No 
physiologist,  however,  disputes  that  diieiue  will,  more  or  less  temporarily,  change  the  color 
of  the  skin.  There  are  albino  negroes  as  well  as  while  elephants,  raccoons,  deer,  or  mice. 
On  tlicse  points,  by  far  the  moat  powerful  argument  is  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell's  anni- 
hilatirg  review  of  an  '*  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  complexion  and  figure  in  the 
human  species:  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  of  Princeton  Coll.,  N.  J.,  1810" — published, 
in  four  admirable  articles,  in  the  Philadelphia  "Portfolio,"  8vo,  1814;  vol.  iv.,  3d  series. 
See  particularly,  pp.  26-31,  259-271,  "the  case  of  Henry  Moss." 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  discussions  in  whicli  none  but  physiologists  are  entitled 
to  respectful  attention,  let  me  refer  those  desirous  of  enlightenment  to  the  great  work  of 
De.  Pbosper  Lucas  (TraiK  phitoiophique  et  phijsiologique  de  VhereditS  nalurelle,  Paris,  1847, 
2  vols.  Svo)  for  every  example,  throughout  the  range  of  animate  nature,  bearing  upon  the 
laws  of  "/nnrf«/(f  and  IIer(dil('\n  the  procreation  of  the  vital  mechanism." 

The  most  recent,  no  less  than  the  most  brilliant,  American  writer  of  the  day  on  "  Human 
Physiology,  statical  and  dynamical"  (Xew  York,  1856,  pp.  565-580),  seems  to  me  slill  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  supposed  action  of  "climate"  on  the  coloration  of  the  human 
pkin;  and  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dkaher's  ever-scientific  language  has  given  rise  to  pitiful 
absurdities  like  tliose  put  forth  in  an  article  appropriately  entitled  "The  Cooking  of  Men" 
(Harper's  ilagazine,  Oct.,  18.JG),  it  may  be  well  to  counterbalance  such  cxiipgerations  of  his 
high  authority  by  the  following  paragraph  of  a  physiologist  certainly  not  less  eminent.  Db. 
Saul.  Gko.  Morto.n  says  (lUuslraled  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and 
Mierateopie,  Philadelphia.  1849,  p.  151):  "It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  climate  alone  is 
capable  of  producing  all  those  diversities  of  complexion  so  remarkable  in  the  human  races. 
A  very  few  facts  may  suffice  to  show  that  such  cannot  be  the  case.  Thus,  the  negroes  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  are  among  the  blackest  people  on  the  earth,  live  in  a  climate  as 
cold  as  that  of  Ireland:  while  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  who  live  in  tropical  .\sia,  are  of  a 
brown  and  olive  complexion.  It  is  remarked,  by  Humboldt,  that  the  .Vmerican  tribes  of 
the  equinoctial  region  have  no  darker  skin  than  the  mountaineers  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
So  also  the  PuclchiSs  of  the  Magellanic  plains,  beyond  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, are  absolutely  darker  than  .\bipones,  Tobas,  and  other  tribes,  who  are  many  degrees 
nearer  the  equator.  Again,  the  Charruas,  who  inhabit  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are 
almost  black,  whilst  the  Guaycas,  under  the  line,  are  among  the  fairest  of  the  .American 
tribes.  Finally,  not  to  multiply  examples,  those  nations  of  the  Caucasian  race  which  have 
become  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  in  both  hemispheres,  although  their  descendants 
have  been  for  centuries,  and  in  Africa  for  many  centuries,  exposed  to  the  most  active 
influences  of  climate,  have  never,  in  a  solitary  instance,  exhibited  the  transformation  from 
the  Caucasian  to  a  negro  complexion.  They  become  darker,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  point 
at  which  the  change  is  arrested.  Climate  modifies  the  human  complexion,  but  is  far  from 
being  the  cause  of  it." 
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side,  accordingly  as  we  stumble  upon  a  given  edition  of  Lis  learnea 
and  useful  book.  la  the  one  before  me,*  I  find  this  conclusion : 
"5thly.  That  the  human  species,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  cow, 
sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  is  single;  and  that  all  the  differences  which  it 
exhibits,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  varieties."  Alas !  I  fear  that 
if  the  unity  of  mankind  cannot  be  sustained  upon  better  zoological 
or  analogical  grounds  than  this  supposed  singleness  of  species  of 
cows,  sheep,  horses,  or  even  pigs,  there  are  but  few  naturalists,  at 
the  present  day,  who  do  not  take  an  opposite  view. 

A  long  list  of  minor  writers  on  man,  exclusive  of  numerous 
theological  dilettanti — of  less  importance  than  the  Abbe  Frere"  or 
the  Abbe  Migne^ — might  here  be  introduced,  before  reaching  Eusebe 
de  Salles^  at  Marseilles,  Hollard^  of  Geneva,  or  "W"ard^  in  London 
— all  of  whom,  setting  out  with  preconceived  determination  to  vin- 
dicate the  parental  claims  of  "Adam  and  Eve,"  enter  ipso  facto 
into  the  category  above  distinguished  by  the  letter  A. 

The  whole  of  these  authors,  great  or  small,  merge  into  Pkichard, 
— ^whose  profound  bibliographical  knowledge  and  unsurpassed  in- 
dustry constitute  at  once  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  that  may  survive 
the  criticism  of  advancing  science,  in  the  above-named  books.  In 
our  "Tj-pes  of  Mankind,"  what  my  collaborator.  Dr.  N'ott,  and 
myself  deemed  to  be  this  revered  ethnographer's  fallacies,  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  By  omitting  to  bestow  adequate  conside- 
ration on  "permanence  of  type,"  when  all  materials  were  within  his 
reach.  Dr.  Prichard  exposed  the  vital  error  of  his  system,  leaving  to 
Dr.  Morton  the  honors  of  the  field.  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the 
ashes  of  departed  greatness,  except  to  consecrate  those  of  both  men 
in  funereal  urns  of  equal  grandeur.  Mr.  Edwin  Norris's  new  and 
beautiful  edition^  is  embellished,  and  in  philology  usefully  extended, 
by  this  learned  gentleman's  notes.  The  ending  sentence,  on  the 
final  page,  discloses  the  only  ultimatum  of  Prichard's  doctrine  that 
now  concerns  us.     It  seems  like  the  last  vestige  of  dogmatical  bias 

^  Lectures  on  PhysioUgy,  Zoology y  and  the  Natural  History  of  Man;  1  vol.  8to,  London, 
1819;  compare  p.  501  with  548. 

81  Principes  de  la  PhUosophie  de  Vllistoire,  Paris,  1838;  pp.  73-89: — and  V Homme  connu 
par  la  Rivilation,  Paris,  1833;  II,  pp.  195,  206-221. 

8^  Diclionnaire  de  I' Ethnographic  moderne,  4to,  double  column,  Paris,  1853,  pp.  1927!  Its 
only  merit  consists  in  the  republication,  by  way  of  introductory,  of  D'Omalius  d'Halloy's 
excellent  Elements  d' Ethnographic. 

"  Hist.  Gen.  des  Races  Humaines,  ou  Philosophic  Ethnographique,  Paris.  12mo,  1849;  pp. 
295-99. 

8*  De  V Homme  et  des  Races  Humaines,  Paris,  12mo,  1853  ;  last  page. 

»  The  Natural  History  of  Mankind,  London,  12mo,  1849;  p.  7,  &o. 

*  Prichard,  Natural  History  of  Man,  edited  by  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.,  London,  Baillifere,  2 
yok.  8vo,  1854;  11,  p.  714. 
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which  its  uprijfht  penman  did  not  live  to  modify  or  efface :  "\Vc  are 
entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion  that  all  huniau  races  arc 
of  one  species  and  one  family." 

Not  in  any  sense  derived  from  theological  formularies,  however, 
does  Alexander  von  Iluniholdt  understand  the  term  "  unity "  as 
classified  under  our  letter  A.  No  such  idea  can  be  found  through- 
out the. eleven  pages  of  Cosmos  devoted  to  the  "human  species  "  as  a 
component  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  paragraph  that 
heads  this  essay  [ubi  supra),  Uumboldt  expressly  repudiates  myths, 
fiction,  and  pretended  tradition.  Let  us  incpiire  whether  the  Baron's 
definition  of  this  word  should  find  a  place  with  letter  B. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  must;  because  the  phrase  "unity  of  the 
human  species,"  preceding  and  following  the  declaration  of  the  great 
physiologist  John  Miiller,  viz:  that  "human  races  are  the  forms  of 
an  unique  species,"*^  iiecessarify  implies  connection  with  the  termi- 
nology of  Natural  Ilistory.  Such,  I  find,  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
Baron's  learned  countryman.  Dr.  Zeune,  understands  the  same  pas- 
sage—  "The  expression,  'unity  of  the  human  race,' has  been  vari- 
ously misunderstood,  and  referred  to  the  so-called  unity,  or  descent 
from  a  single  human  pair.  But  the  honored  author  did  not  mean 
the  world-historical  unity,  hut  the  natnral-liistorical  unity ;  that  is, 
the  prulific  per|ietuation  of  the  difierent  human  races,  so  that  their 
hybrids  can  again  cohabit  fruitfully  with  each  other;  and  not  like 
allie<l  genera  [groups],  such  as  the  horse  and  ass,  wolf  and  dog,  pro- 
duce sterile  hybrids,  like  mules  [cavaline-asses]  and  wolf-dog  [hi- 
pine-hound],  which  can  only  propagate  themselves  through  the  parent 
stock."  He  remarks,  besides,  "  To  draw  the  origin  of  the  <lirt'erent 
human  races  from  one  single  man  is  absurd  and  impossible.  These 
races  exist  independently  one  from  another  since  the  oldest  times. 
Which  was  the  most  ancient  it  is  impossible  to  say."**  So  also,  still 
more  recently,  does  Owen,**  whose  anatomical  authority  is  to  none 
inferior,  conclude  that — "Man  is  the  sole  species  of  his  genus,  the 
sole  representative  of  his  order;" — almost  the  words  of  Blumenbach, 
echoed  by  eminent  naturalists  for  three  consecutive  generations; 
especially  by  those  who  with  Cuvier,*  De  Blainville,"'  Gervais,'**  and 

"  Ci>tmoi,  Fr.  c(l.,  i.  p.  425;  and  infra. 

■  Uber  SchtideltHJung  zur  feitern  Begriindung  dtr  Menchenrassen,  Berlin,  18'IC. 

•  Ncw^imper  report  of  Lecture  on  Anlhropoida  before  the  liritUh  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  session  of  1854. 

*0BiFriTii'8  trnnsl.,  I,  London,  p.  129. 

••  Oite'ogra/ihie,  Stnmmifirts,  Primntes;  4to.,  1841. 

"  Trois  rignes  de  la  Aalure,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mammifirts,  4to.,  Paris,  1854;  Ire.  partie,  pp. 
7-8 
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Chenn,^  have  discussed  more  recentlj'  tlie  points  of  rescmWance,  or 
of  disparit\-,  existing  between  the  Bimanes  and  the  Qnadrumanes. 
Their  united  results  will  be  passed  under  review  in  the  second  divi- 
sion of  our  essay. 

Nevertheless,  Morton **  and  Agassiz^^ — accounted  by  celebrated 
naturalists,  anatomists,  cranioscopists,  paleontologists,  and  ethnogra- 
phers, to  possess  a  weighty  voice  in  the  premises,  have  not  been  able 
to  reconcile  the  term  "species,"  as  apj^lied  customarily  (and  as  I 
think,  too  loosely)  to  mankind,  with  the  rigorous  use  of  this  word  in 
more  broadly-marked  departments  of  Natural  Histoiy. 

Dr.  Meigs's,  Prof.  Leidy's,  Dr.  Nott's,  contributions  to  the  present 
volume  cover  the  ground  of  debate  on  a  point  which,  in  its  bearings 
upon  mankind,  each  writer  has  studied  as  profoundly  as  any  ethno- 
logist living.  For  my  individual  part,  I  follow  my  master  in  archae- 
ology, Letronne ;  who,  in  1845,  commenced  his  first  lesson  to  our 
crowded  Eg3'j)tian  class,  at  Paris,  with  the  sentence — "  Messieurs ! 
avant  tout,  commencons  par  nous  entendre  sur  des  termes:"  because, 
imtil  the  precise  limit  of  the  designation  "sijecies"  becomes  abso- 
lutely defined,  or  even  conventionally  agreed  upon,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  prudent  to  suspend  its  further  obtrusion  into  Anthropology. 

A  naturalist  of  repute  has  remarked — "  The  Germans  themselves, 
whose  terminology  did  possess  the  fault  of  being  so  vague,  now 
aspire  to  exactitude  of  language.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  definitions  of  naturalists  have  an  absolute  value,  that  is  not  pos- 
sible in  human  sciences ;  but  they  have  at  least  a  precise  value. 
Everj'body  [?]  now-a-days  knows  what  is  understood  by  the  words 
species,  race,  and  variety. 

"  It  is  certain  that,  in  scientific  discussions  of  which  man  has  been 
the  object,  the  words  genus,  species,  race,  and  variety,  have  been  too 
often  confounded.  Nevertheless,  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  now 
perfectly  determined,  and  it  suffices,  to  avoid  all  error,  to  stick  to 
the  definitions  laid  down  by  naturalists.  Thus,  one  generally  under- 
stands by  species,  an  assemblage  of  beings  which  descend,  or  may  be 
regarded  as  descending,  from  common  parentage  [that  is,  first  a  rule 
is  made  absolute,  a  priori,  and  then  all  the  ditferent  types  of  men  are 
made  to  fit  into  it !]  The  union  of  many  species,  possessing  between 
each  other  multiplied  affinities,  forms  a  genus.  The  words  race  and 
variety  both  indicate  a  variation  of  the  type  of  the  species,  of  which, 

^  Encyclopedie  d'Hisloire  Naturelle,  Paris,  1852?  vol.  i,  "Qnadrumanes,  pp.  1-21:  pro- 
bably among  the  most  copious  ns  well  as  the  fairest  analyzers  of  these  questions. 

•*  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  375,  and  elsewhere,  cites  Dr.  Morton's  writings. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  kxiv,  Prof.  Agassiz's  definitions.  See  also  the  Professor's  fresh  contribu- 
tion, ante. 
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moreover,  they  are  derivatives.  But  the  word  variety  is  not  ajuili- 
cahle  save  to  individuals:  the  word  race  is  an  assemblage  of  indivi- 
duals descending  from  the  same  species  and  transmitting  to  cacL 
otlier  determinate  characters. 

'•The  ditfereuce  between  species  and  race  is,  therefore,  that  the  first 
possesses  something  lixed,  something  independent  of  accidental  and 
variable  conditions  of  the  {milieu  amhiant)  fluctuating  centre.  The 
second,  on  the  contrary,  presents  ordinarily  the  result  of  this  (action 
du  milieu)  central  action,  and  in  consequence  is  essentially  variable. 

"  Conformabl}' to  these  definitions,  all  mankind  constitute  Init  a 
single  species,  although  there  are  among  them  some  ditlerent  races; 
but  these  races  can  all  be  brought  back  to  one  and  the  same  primi- 
tive type."*     This  explanation  I  deny  in  toto. 

M.  Paul  de  Ecinusat,  in  ethnological  studies  no  tyro,  after  stating 
both  sides  with  fairness,  and  then  concluding  for  his  part  that 
"uuity"  is  impossible,''  frankly  inquires  —  ""What,  then,  is  this  spe- 
cific character?  Can  one  give  to  species  a  clear  and  precise  defini- 
tion ?  Do  there  even  necessarily  exist  '  species,'  as  our  minds  are 
prone  to  suppose  ?  *  *  *  wliilst  (forsooth)  we  cannot  come  to  a  com- 
mon understanding,  either  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  species,' 
nor  determine  a  sign,  real  and  invariable,  of  distinction  between  the 
diSerent  classes  called  by  this  name" !  Another  of  those  clear- 
sighted naturalists,  trained  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  whose  special 
gift  it  seems  to  pierce  through  mystifications,  started,  ten  j^ears  ago, 
a  series  of  difficulties  about  "species"  which  none  but  thorough-bred 
naturalists  (not  the  mere  theological  dilettante)  are  competent  to 
analyze  or  remove:  nor  will  outsiders  like  myself  fail  to  be  enlight- 
ened, as  well  as  amused,  by  whatever  is  scored  by  the  steel-tipped 
pen  of  M.  Gerard.*  Again,  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,**  rejecting  previous 
definitions,  observes  that  —  "A  species  is  a  mere  convenient  word 
with  which  naturalists  empirically  designate  groups  of  organized 
beings  possessing  characters  of  comparative  constancy,  as  far  as  his- 
toric experience  [precisely  the  criteria  demanded  (ul)i  supra)  by  Joh. 
Miiller,  and  which  both  the  Ilumboldts  acknowledge  to  be,  with 
respect  to  human  origines,  a  powerless  implement]  has  guided  them  in 
giving  due  weight  to  such  constancy.  Apcording  to  this  definition," 
Prof.  Leidy  continues,  "the  races  of  men  are  evidently  distinct  species." 

••  M.  or  Qdatbepaoks,  at  the  Sfanct  du  9  JuOUt,  1847,  of  the  Soci(St^  Ethnolopiqne  de 
Paris  (BulUlin,  Torae  i..  1847;  p.  237). 

"  "  Des  Races  Humaincs" — Revue  det  Deux  ifondei,  15  Mai,  1854,  pp.  788-804. 

••  D'Obbiost,  Diclionnaire  Univ.  d'llutoire  Naturelle,  Paris,  1844,  vol.  V,  tub  voce  "Es- 
pice,"  pp.  438-02. 

"  NnTT'<i  Appemlii  B.  to  The  Moral  and  Tntelleelual  Divertih/  of  Races,  &c.,  from  the 
French  of  De  Gobincau,  b;  U.  Hotz,  Philada.,  12mo.,  1856;  pp.  480-1. 
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And  fiuall}-,  Alfred  Maury,  no  raw  recruit  even  in  tlie  pLj-sical 
sciences,  the  analysis  of  which  preceded  his  present  high  status  in  the 
archfeological  and  ethnographic — reviewing  Hotz's  i>e  Gobineau,  and 
Pott's  Ungleichheit  menscklicher  Rassen,^'^  critically  observes — "  The 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  one,  without  doubt ;  but  what  sig- 
nifies the  mental  unity  of  humanity,  if,  in  its  application,  men  treat 
each  other  as  membei's  of  inimical  or  rival  families, — if  the  force  of 
things  always  condemns  the  ones  to  fall  beneath  the  domination  of 
the  othei'S,  and  to  extinguish  themselves  in  their  arms  ?  To  dispute 
about  knowing  whether  races  constitute  different  'species,'  or  merely 
'varieties,'  is  to  put  forth  school-di\^nity  and  not  science.  That  which 
is  necessary  is,  to  measure  the  extent  of  separations,  and  hence  ascer- 
tain the  proportions  of  those  inequalities  that  none  can  deny.  The 
name  which  one  may  give  to  human  races  will  not  aflect  the  thing 
itself,  nor  in  any  way  alter  the  realit}'." 

"Vabids  Sdcbonensis  ait,  ^milius  ScAUKrs  negat:  utri  creditis,  quirites?""" 

In  the  face  of  such  objections,  before  an  archaeologist  can  subscribe 
unconditionally  to  the  "  unity  of  the  human  'species,'  "  he  ought  to 
wait  until  some  revelation  enables  those  who  use  this  apothegm  to 
show  that  they  really  comprehend  the  signification  of  a  term  logically 
inherent  in  their  proposition.  That  is  to  say,  —  adoptiug  here  the 
tbrcible  if  trite  aphorism  of  a  scientific  colleague — in  plain  Enghsh 
and  without  diplomatic  circumlociition,  when  dictionaries  furnish  me 
with  as  precise  a  meaning  for  the  term  "  species  "  as  I  can  discover 
for  such  words  as  beef,  or  mutton,^^  it  will  be  time  enough  for  accept- 
ing its  alleged  corollary,  viz  :  the  "unity"  of  sanguineous,  or  conge- 
nital, descent  for  all  the  diverse  groups  of  men — now  distinct  in 
colors,  in  conformations,  in  languages,  in  geographical  habitats,  in 
historical  traditions,  and  in  all  their  other  countless  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  phenomena — from  a  mythic  "Adam  and  Eve." 

"  At  the  very  onset  we  are  met  by  th-e  question,  What  is  a  species? 
and  sides  will  be  taken  according  to  the  answer  each  one  is  ready  to 
adopt.  The  definition  of  a  species  does  not  necessarily  include 
descent  from  a  single  pair,  because  the  first  male  [AISA]  and  the 
first  female  [AlS/tall]  would,  by  the  definition,  be  of  difterent  spe- 
cies,"— acutely  remarks  Prof  Haldeman.'"^ 

In  that  whereon  everybod}-,  whether  competent  to  decide  or  not, 
volunteers   an   "opinion,"   tj-pographical    facilities  cceteris  paribus 

i<*>  Athenceum  Fran^aia,  Paris,  19  Avril,  1856;  p.  328. 
•<"  Bentlet,  Phalaris,  ed.   1836;  i.,  p.  xii. ;  from  Val.  Max.  iii.  7. 

loa  "if  mot  fst peut-itre  un peu  /iroce;  mais,  sacre  bleu,  il  est  sincirel"  —  as  Penguin  says, 
in  "  Riche  d' Amour." 

»<o  Recent  Fret/ticater  Mollutca  (supra)  pp.  3-4. 
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enable  me  to  do  the  same ;  and  mine,  on  this  mystified  term  "  spe- 
cies," as  appruable  to  the  genus  homo  alone,  will,  like  that  of  other 
men,  pass  for  what  it  may  be  wortli :  the  critic  always  roinonibcriiig 
that^  a  definition  is  precise  in  the  ratio  of  the  fewness  of  its  words. 
I  submit  to  fcUow-archaHilogists — 

Species;  tliat  which,  through  conjuuctiou  with  itself,  always, 
according  to  experience,  reproduces  itself. 

Thus,  by  way  of  example,  the  union  of  a  negro  with  a  negress 
pi-oduees  a  negro  ;  that  of  an  American  ludian  with  a  squaw  produces 
an  Indian ;  tliat  of  a  Jew  (circumcision,  in-  or  ex-  elusive)  with  a 
Jewess  produces  a  Jew ;  that  of  a  Saxou  male  with  a  8axou  female 
produces  a  Saxon  ;  and  so  forth,  invariably,  throughout  all  the  fami- 
lies of  men.  In  any  case  where  the  oiispring  of  each  chances  not 
to  be  identical,  in  its  race-character,  with  tlie  supposed  parents,  such 
deviation  can  occur  only  where  either  parent  is  not  of  pui-e  blood ; 
and  proves,  ipso  facto,  that  the  ancestral  pedigrees  of  one  or  tlie  other 
procreator  must,  within  the  limit  of  about  three  to  seven  (or  more) 
preceding  generations,  have  been  crossed  by  a  foreign  stock. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  the  first  definition  of  Prichanl  does  not 
circumscribe  all  the  above  examples.  It  is  that  given  in  the  second 
edition,"^  1826,  of  his  erudite  works ;  which  differs,  not  merely 
through  the  entire  absence  of  this  lucid  rule  in  the  ^rs^,"^'  1813;  but 
also  essentially  from  the  one  laid  down  at  a  later  period,  1837,  in 
the  third."^  Priehard's  capacious  mind,  like  that  of  all  conscientious 
inquirers,  was  progressive;  and  those  who  really  know  the  various 
editions  of  his  "  Researches,"  cannot  fail  to  admire  how  quickly  he 
dropped  one  hypothesis  after  another,  until  his  last  volume  closes 
with  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  U7ntt/  of  Genesis  itself.""  It 
is  probable  that  his  biographer.  Dr.  Cull,  is  as  little  acquainted  with 
these  bibliophile  discrepancies,  as  with  ethnological  criticism  gene- 
rally— Hebrew  palteography  inclusive."*  I'richard  printed  in  a.  d. 
1826: 

"  The  meaning  attached  to  the  terra  Species  [almost  identical  with 

^0*  Rtiearc/itt  into  the  J'hytieal  Hiilory  of  Man,  London,  2d  edition,  8to,  1826;  vol.  I, 
pp.  90-1. 

l*  Op.  eil.,  Ist  edition,  London,  8to,  1813  —  nothing  of  the  kind! 

•"  Op.  eit.,  3d  edition,  London,  8to,  1837;  vol.  II,  p.  105: — cited  at  lengtli  in  "Types 
of  Miuikind,"  p.  80. 

'<"  t'hytical  Uislory  of  Mankind,  8vo,  London,  1847;  toI,  V,  pp.  560-65. 

•*  Nouais's  edition  of  PriclmrJ's  Natural  Uislory  of  Man;  London,  Bnilli^re,  1854; 
Tol.  I,  pp.  xxi-ix: — "Sliort  biogniphical  Notice,"  by  Richard  Cull,  Esq.,  "Honorary 
Secretary,"  How  correctly  he  read?  English,  mny  bo  inferred  from  his  critique  of  Agassiz's 
paper  (Addrat  to  the  Elhnoloyical  Sociely  of  London,  May,  1854;  London,  8vo,  pp.  12-13.); 
where  h«  substitutes  "6.  The  Hottentot  realm,"  (p.  S)  for  "Hottentot /uuna"  (compare 
"  Types  of  Mankind,"  p.  LxxtIi). 
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Lacordiere's  in  Ins  Entomologie],  in  natnral  history,  is  very  sample 
and  obvious.  It  includes  only  one  circumstance,  namely,  an  original 
distinctiveness  and  constant  transmission  of  any  character.  A  race 
of  animals,  or  plants,  marked  by  any  peculiarity  of  structure,  which 
have  always  been  constant  and  undeviating,  constitutes  a  species; 
and  two  races  are  considered  as  specifically  dift'erent,  if  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  peculiarities,  which  one 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired,  or  the  other  to  have  lost, 
through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes :  for  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  tribe  thus  distinguished  cannot  have  sprung  from 
the  same  original  stock."  It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  the 
learned  ethnographer  endeavors  to  show  the  inapplicability,  owing 
to  deviations,  of  this  law  to  31an.  My  studies  lead  me  to  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  exemplified  in  the  instances  above  enumerated. 

Such  simple  pi-inciples  are  notorious  to  dog-fanciers,  cattle- 
breeders,  or  poultry-men  ;  and  are  practised  by  them  T\ath  unerring 
pecuniary  success,  in  the  rearing  of  animals,  quadruped  or  biped. 
It  is  but  a  superstition  that  imagines  mankind  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  same  natural  law. 

Under  this  self-evident  rule,  some  scholastic  confusion  of  ideas 
may  be  disposed  of  through  a  few  interrogatories.  If,  by  "  species" 
are  meant  beings  of  the  same  (equallj'- conventional  word)  genus, 
whose  sexual  union  produces  offspring,  mankind  fall  into  that  class 
unquestionably;  with  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  mammals  sus- 
ceptible of  domestication ;'™  but  what  living  naturalist,  of  repute,  at 
this  j-ear  1857,  any  longer  classifies  all  the  canes,  all  the  oves,  or  all 
the  eaprse,  each  into  a  single  "species?"  If  hyljridity,  in  any  of 
its  various  and  as  yet  unsettled  degrees,  be  considered  a  test  of 
"species"  —  i.  e.  the  production  of  progeny  more  or  less  nnprolific 
iriter  se  —  then,  in  Australia,""  a  native  female  of  the  aboriginal 
stock  ceases,  after  cohabitation  with  an  English  colonist,  to  pro- 
create upon  reunion  with  a  male  autochthon  of  her  own  race: 
— then,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  before  the  deportation  of  its  few 
(only  210)  remaining  aborigines,  in  1835,  to  Fliuder's  Island,  Bass's 
Straits,"'  even  a  convict  population  of  athletic  and  unscrupulous 
English  males  failed,  in  their  intercourse  with  Tasmanian  females, 

'™  JIoRTOS,  Biibridity  in  Animals  and  Plants,  New  Havon,  1847 ;  p.  23.  —  Tho  fgagre  is, 
however,  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  all  goats ;  the  mouflon,  that  of  all  sheep ;  the  Nepaulese 
bunnsu  [cants  primcsvus)  that  of  nil  dogs;  just  as  Adam  that  of  all  maukind;  according  to 
Marcel  de  Sorres  [Cosmogonie  de  Mo'ise,  I,  pp.  307-22). 

""  Strzelecki.  Physical  description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  London, 
8to,  1845:  pp.  346-7: —  .Tacqiiinot.  Zoologie,  II,  p.  109:— Knox,  Races,  p.  190. 

"1  Ql'OT  et  G.\iMARn,  Voy.  de  I'Aslmtahe,  1826-9;  Zoologie,  Paris,  8to,  1830;  I,  p. 
46: — D'Omalius  d'Halloy,  Des  Saces  Humaines,  1845;  p.  186. 
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not  merely  to  produce  an  intermediate  race,  but  to  leave  more  tlian 
one  or  two  adult  apcciiucns  of  their  repugnant  unions;  nor  are  tliore 
reports  either  of  /ii/brids,  resuitinj^  fruni  tiic  mixtiwo  of  Eumpeaus 
with  the  Andamanes  of  the  ba}-  of  Bengal: — then,  in  the  ultra-tropi- 
cal parts  of  Anieriea,  as  well  as  in  its  soutliern  or  tropical  States, 
muhittoes,  produced  by  intercourse  l)et\veen  exotic  Europeans  of 
the  white  race,  with  equally-exotic  African  females  of  the  black,  die 
out,  unless  recrossed  by  one  or  other  of  tlie  parental  stocks,  in  three 
or  four  generations :'"  —  then,  in  Egypt,  the  Menilooks,  or  "(!liuz," 
originally  male  slaves'"  of  the  Uzbek,  Ouigour  and  Mongol  races, 
and  afterwards  kept  up  by  incessant  importations  of  Enropcan, 
Turkish,  Circassian,  and  other  white  bo^-s  (intermixed  with  negro 
slaves),  were  not  only  unable  to  rear  half-caste  children  to  recruit 
their  squadrons;  —  but,  whilst  their  blood-stains  are  scarcely  yet 
obliterated  on  the  battlements  of  the  Cairine-Citadel  since  their 
slaughter  in  1811,  not  a  trace  sumves  of  their  promiscuous  philo- 
gnmy  among  the  Fellah  population  of  the  Nile  :  —  then,  in  Algeria, 
the  Moorish  (Mauri),  or  Mauresque'"  inhabitants  of  seaboard  cities, 
[in  a  climate  which,  except  in  depressed  agricultural  localities  (where 
the  Afoort  do  not  reside),  is  like  that  of  southern  Spain]  unstrength- 
encd  (as  of  yore  in  the  piratical  days  when  Christian  captives  of  all 
shades,  and  negro  prisoners  of  every  hue,  thronged  their  slave- 
bazaars)  by  the  perpetual  influx  of  new  and  vigorous  blood,  —  are 
dj-ing  off  at  a  fearful  rate"'  through  the  iuexorable  laws  of  hybridity  ; 
at  the  same  time  that,  after  twenty -live  j^ears  of  experimental  agri- 

"'  NoTT,  Natural  Uitl.  of  tht  Caucatian  and  Negro  Races,  Mobile,  18-14;  pp.  10-7,  19, 
28.  80-5  -.—BibUeal  and  Physical  Hist,  of  J/on  ,-  New  York,  1849;  pp.  30-47. 

•"  Klapboth,  Tableaux  de  FAtie,  Paris,  18iG,  pp.  l'21-2.  Eb.n  Kiiai.euoon.  Hisloire  det 
Berbtres  et  det  Vi/natliet  Miisulmanes  de  VA/rique  Seplentrionale,  Transl.  de  Slane,  Alger, 
1851,  II,  p.  49  —  and  Note  from  Quatremere  (Mem.  sur  VEggple,  II,  p.  356). 

"•Caretti,  Ezploralion  Scientifique  de  VAlgirie,  1840-2,  Paris,  1853;  III,  pp.  300-10, 
for  inlermixtnre  of  Races,  &c.  Pascal-Duprat,  Essai  Ilisiorique  sur  les  Races  anciennes  et 
modrmet  de  tAfrique  Seplentrionale,  Paris,  1845;  pp.  217,  240-04 :— but  the  best  definition 
of  the  T«ried  inhabitnots  of  tbat  part  of  Barbary  may  be  seen  in  Rozet  (  Voyage  dans  la 
Rfgtner  d' Alger,  Paris,  1833),  who,  among  the  "sept  vari^t^s  d'homraes  bien  di-stinctes  les 
UDis  des  autres ;  les  Berbtrts.  les  Maures,  les  nigres,  les  Arabes,  Ics  Turcs  et  les  Kvulouglis," 
elcarly  strikes  out  the  mixed  populace  of  Maures  (Moors):  and  proves,  as  well  tlicir  hy- 
bridity, as  the  misconceptions  (.Shakspeare's  Othello  to  wit)  prevalent  about  tboir  name 
"Moor"  (II,  pp.  1-3,  51-2).  On  the  opposite  side,  consult  Bebthkrand,  Mcdecine  et 
Hygtine  det  Arabes,  Paris,  18.55;  pp.  174,  650. 

.  •"  IkjiTiiIN,  Uistoirt  Slalislique  de  la  colonisation  et  de  la  Population  en  Algirie,  Paris,  1853; 
pp.  6,  21,  SO:— See  also  Ksox  {Raett  of  Men,  pp.  197-210),  who  acknowledges  that  he 
deriTU  his  information  from  a  former  publication  of  the  highest  authority  in  these  ques- 
tions, my  honored  friend,  M.  le  Dr.  Boudin.  M^decin  en  Chef  de  I'Hopital  Militnire  du 
Roule,  Paris  (I.eltres  sur  VAlgfrie.  1848).  I  await  with  great  expectations,  having  seen 
tame  of  il«  proof-sheets  at  Paris,  Dr.  Bondin's  Trailf  de  Slalislique  et  de  Ofographie  medicalet 
(now  "  sous  prcsse  chei  BailUire"),  for  complete  establishment  of  all  these  positions. 
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culture,  civil,  militar}',  and  couvict,  through  which  mjrlads  of 
colonists  have  perished,  it  has  become  a  settled  fact  in  the  Imperial 
administration  that,  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  Frenchmen  can  never 
colonize  Barbary ;  "^  [like  the  English  in  Hindostan,  the  Dutch  in 
Malayana,  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa,  France  must  employ  native  labor  —  that  of  the  indigenous 
"  adscripti  gleboe,"  viz.,  the  Berber  race,  or  its  exotic  congener  the 
Arab] : — and  then,  finally,  not  to  burthen  the  page  with  illustrations 
that  every  country  in  the  world  can  supply,  if  history,  which  means 
experience  (the  only  test  recognized  by  ^Miiller,  Leidy,  and  by  archse- 
olog3'),  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  the 
greatest  nations  have  not  developed  themselves  through  the  union 
of  j}roximate  "species,"  and  the  most  deplorable  arisen  through 
that  of  remote  ones. 

To  explain  my  conception,  two  references  will  at  present  sutBce : 
first,  to  our  last  publication,"'  for  Dr.  Nott's  definition  of  ethnic  sub- 
divisions of  'species;'  ai»d  next,  to  the  work  of  our  learned  friend 
Count  A.  de  Gobineau ; "'  from  whom — however  I  may  differ  in  trifles 
relating  to  his  fundamental  theoiy  of  the  Arian  origin  of  all  civili- 
zation, or  to  his  classifications  of  Xth  Genesis — ethnology,  in'his  three 
chapters  on  the  Romans,  derives  one  of  the  most  masterly  elucida- 
tions ever  penned  by  any  historian.  Kor  is  this  eulogium  merel}'  a 
prejudice  of  my  own ;  three  of  the  best-informed  and  critical  scholars 
of  England,  to  whom  I  lent  M.  de  Gobineau's  volumes,  coinciding 
entirely  in  such  heart}'  acknowledgment.  The  following  specimen 
will  be  new  to  the  general  reader  :  — 

"  But  there  appeared  once,  in  the  history  of  decaying  peoples,  a 
man  strenuously  indignant  at  the  debasement  of  his  nation :  dis- 
cerning with  eagle  eye,  through  the  mists  of  false  prosperity,  the 
abyss  toward  which  a  general  demoralization  was  dragging  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  who,  master  of  all  the  means  for  action,  —  birth, 
riches,  talents,  personal  standing,  high  appointments — found  him- 
self, at  the  same  time,  robust  in  sanguinary  nature,  and  determined 
not  to  shrink  from  the  use  of  any  resource.  This  surgeon  —  this 
butcher,  if  you  please — this  august  scoundrel,  if  you  like  it  better — 
this  Titan  —  showed  himself  in  Rome  at  the  moment  when  the  re- 
public,  drunk   Avith    crimes,   with    dominion,   and   with    triumphal 

m 

"«  Desjobekt,  L'AlgMe,  1847;  pp.  5-8,  23-29:— Id.  Discours  in  the  Assembl^e  Na- 
tionale  L^Sgislative,  Session  de  1850,  pp.  8-18:  —  Id..  Documents  Slaiisliijuea  snr  I'Algirie, 
1851,  pp.  3-5.     Dr.  Nott  has  enlarged  upon  these  new  facts  in  his  Chap.  IV,  ante. 

1"  Tapes  of  Mmkind,  pp.  81.  407-10. 

"*  Essai  aur  VlnegaliU  da  Kaces  Sumaines,  1855;  III,  Chap.  V,  \'I,  VII;  especially  pp 
274-7. 
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exhaustion,  trnawed  by  the  leprosy  of  every  vice,  was  rolling  itself 
over  and  over  towards  an  al>ys3.  lie  was  Lucius  Coknelius 
Sylla.  *  *  » 

"  At  the  end  of  a  long  career,  after  efforts  of  which  the  measure 
of  intensity  is  the  violence  accunuilated,  Sylla,  despairing  of  the 
future  —  melancholy,  worn  out,  discouraged  —  abdicated  of  his  own 
accord  the  dictator's  hatchet;  and,  resigning  himself  to  live  unoccu- 
pied in  the  midst  of  that  patrician  or  plebeian  populace  which  still 
shuddered  at  sight  of  him,  he  proved,  at  least,  that  he  was  not  a  more 
vulgar  and  ambitious  politician;  and  that,  having  recognized  the 
inanity  of  his  hopes,  he  cared  not  to  preserve  a  sterile  power.  *  *  * 
"  There  really  existed  no  chance  of  his  success.  Tiie  populace  he 
wished  to  bring  back  to  the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  olden  time, 
resembled  in  nothing  that  republican  people  who  had  practised  them. 
To  convince  oneself,  it  suthces  to  compare  the  etliiiic  elements  of  the 
days  of  Cincinnatus  [b.  c.  460]  with  those  existing  at  the  epoch  when 
the  great  dictator  lived  [b.  c.  138-81]. 


Tims  or  Cincinnatus. 


Time  of  Stlia. 


ll 

51 


SbhineSf  fm  mtOorlty ; 
Stnucara,  a  few ; 
McUiatSt  a  ftw. 

Sannites, 
SaMliarUt 

Hdlmtty  a  few. 


Ist.  Inturmixed  majority 
of  white  and  yellow 
[dark]  races ; 


2d.  Very  feeble  Semitic  im- 
mtgration. 


RalioiSt    crossed 
IlellcDic  blood. 

Italiots. 


with 


Ortekt  of  Maffna  Qreecio, 

and  from  Sicily ; 
IlflUnistt  of  Asia; 
SJirmiUs  of  Asia; 
S/iemitfs  of  Africa; 
ShemiUs  of  Spain. 


1st.  Miyority  Semiti- 
cized; 

2d.  Minority  Arian: 

3d.  E.Ttrcnie  sttbdiTi- 
sion  of  the  ycilow 
[dark]  principle." 


It  18  impossible  to  bring  back  into  the  same  frame-work  two 
nations  which,  under  the  same  name,  resemble  each  other  so  little," 
very  correctly  obser\^es  M.  do  Gobincau :  and  I  will  only  add  that, 
when  ethnologists  apply  this  excellent  method  of  analysis  to  every 
nation,  —  especially  to  these  United  States  of  America  — they  will 
obtain  practical  results  undreamed  of  by  literary  historians,  who, 
believing  in  the  "  Unity  of  the  human  Species^''  have  neither  any 
idea  of  these  amalgamations  of  distinct  races,  nor  of  their  natural, 
and  therefore  inevitable,  consequefices  for  good  or  cvih 

Again  reverting  to  our  questions  as  to  the  word  "species,"  after 
stripping  away  sophistries  that  encumber  such  vague  term,  let  mo 
ask,  —  does  any  one  pretend,  when  races  are  called  by  their  intelli- 
gible names,  that  carnal  intercourse  between  an  Eskimo  and  a  Ne- 
gress ever  originated  what  we  understand  by  a  Greeks — between  a 
Dane  and  a  Dyak,  an  Arab^ — betu-ecu  a  Tungousian  and  an  Israelite, 
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a  Neto  Zealander, — or  between  a  Botocudo  and  a  Tasmanian,  a  Mant- 
chou  Tartar,  a  Lapp,  a  Bechouana,  or  perchance  a  Kelt  ?  In  every 
one  of  these  imaginary,  and,  anciently,  geographically-impossible 
unions,  each  fecund  act  of  coition  could  produce  but  a  "  half-breed ;" 
intermediate,  that  is,  between  any  two  races.  One  feels  ashamed, 
now  that  transformation  of  one  "  species  "  of  animal  into  another 
through  the  exploded  power  of  metamorphosis,  in  former  days  of 
ignorance  attributed  to  climate,  is  "rejected,  as  contrary  to  experience, 
by  all  living  naturalists  (even  the  theological) — one  really  blushes  to 
descend  to  such  common-place  methods  of  illustration  ;  but  the  neces- 
sity is  imperious  in  view  of  the  amount  of  perversion  and  mediaeval 
credulity  still  passing  currently  as  regards  the  study  of  ilan. 

A.nd  when  Blumexbach"'  and  Isid.  Geoffrot  St.  Hilaire,'*'  Bur- 
dach'^'  and  Lucas, '^  B^rard'^  and  Girou  de  Bdzareixgues,'^ 
"Walker'^  and  Chevreuil,'^  Flourexs'^  and  Morton,'*  Yogt'^ 
and  Prl\ulx,'*  pile  up  instances  (among  mammifera  alone), 
whereby  the  so-called  laws  of  "species,"  and  often  too  of  "genera," 
are  set  at  naught  by  contradictory  facts,  is  it  not  folly  in  ethnologists 
to  go  on  wasting  their  time  about  the  encyclopaedic  meaning  of  au 
Anglicized  foreign  bisyllable,  which  every  true  naturalist  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  forced  to  qualify  with  explanatory  adjectives,  according 
to  his  individual  acceptation  of  its  sense  ?  Voltaire  pithily  remarks 
— "  Ce  qu'on  pent  expliquer  de  -^-ingt  manieres  difierentes  ne  merite 
d'etre  explique  d'aucune:"  —  and  for  myself,  I  have  long  ago  dis- 
carded its  use  in  ethnography, — substituting  "  Type  "  when  I  intend 
to  designate  men  whose  physical  appearance  stands  in  strongest  con- 
trast to  that  of  others  {ex.  gr.  Swedes  and  Xegritos,  Chaymas  and 
Georgians,  Kourilians  and  Mandaras,  Taitians  and  Yakuts) ;  or 
"iiace"  where  the  distinction  is  not  so  strongly  characterized  (as 
between  Italians  and  Greeks,  Jews  and  Arabs,  Malgaches  and  Jila- 

119  De  Generis  Humani  varietale  nativa^  1781 ;  pp.  7-11. 

I-"  Uisloire  glnerale  et  paTticuliire  des  Anomalies  de  V  Organisation,  Paris,  1 832 ;  i.  pp.  221-6. 

»3i  Traits  de  Physiologie,  trad.  Jourdan,  Paris ;  2d  toI.  1838,  pp.  182-5,  261-70. 

1"  Traits philosophique  et physiologiqxie  de  V HirediU  Nalurelle,  Paris,  1847;  i.  pp.  193-209; 

ii.  pp.  177-329. 
•2S  CouTs  de  Physiologic,  Paris,  1850-55. 
12«  De  l<i  Generation,  Paris,  8to.,  1828;  pp.  124-132,  307-8. 

'^  On  Intermarriage,  London,  8vo.  1838 ; — and  Physiognomy  founded  on  Physiology,  1834. 
l^  Journal  des  Savants,  Juin,  1846;  p.  357. 
'-'  De  la  LongSvile  Humaine,  Paris,  1855;  pp.  106-161. 
126  NoTT,  in  Types  of  Mankind,  chap.  xii.  and  p.  724,  notes,  cites  all  important  papers  of 

Dr.  Jlorton. 
I''  Cakl  Toot,  Bohlerglaube  und  Wissenschafi,  Wiessen,  1655;  pp.  59-67. 
*>  Osmond  de  Beacvoir  Priaclx,  Quastiones  jSIoeaicw,  London,  1842 — on  "breeding  in 

and  in,"  pp.  471-88. 
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lays);"'  but  in  no  case  do  I  aflirni  by  cnijiloynicnt  of  suoli  tcniis, 
whilst  in  most  cases  doubting,  with  the  illustrious  Iluniboldts,  tlio 
couunou  pedigree  of  any  two  of  such  types,  or  races,  back  to  a  mythic 
single  pair  called  "  Adam  and  Eve." 

"  ilence,  then,"  I  accept  Marcel  dc  Serres's  rule,  disputing  only 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  through  which  he  would  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate mankind  from  its  action  —  "  generation  ought,  it  seems,  to  be 
considered  as  the  type  of  species,  and  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
it  can  be  established  in  a  certain  and  rational  manner:""-  guarding 
it  with  the  language  of  the  learned  Colonel  Ilamilton  Smith,'*  viz : 
— that,  "  if  no  better  argument,  or  more  decisive  fact  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  axiom  which  declares,  that  '  fertile  otlspring  constitute  the 
proof  of  identity  of  species,'  we  may  be  permitted  to  reply,  that  as 
this  maxim  does  not  repose  upon  unexceptionable  facts,  it  deserves 
to  be  held  solely  in  the  light  of  a  criterion,  more  cunvenient  in  syste- 
matic classification  than  absolutely  correct." 

Should  these  views  meet  with  favor  among  fellow-students  in  the 
Mortonian  school  of  ethnology,  it  will  become  (save  and  except  for 
their  always  meritorious  collection  of  facts)  almost  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  inquire  what  individual  of  former  sustainers  of  the 
"  unity  of  the  humau  species  "  deserves  to  be  classified  under  the 
letter  B. 

Thus  Camper,'**  Laccp^de,"^  Lesson,'**  or  Griffith,'^ — each  a  mas- 
ter in  mammalogy,  without  reference  to  their  copyists  innumerable, 
— arc  maintiiiners  of  human  unity  of  species  on  zoological  grounds ; 
as  are  likewise  Walchnaer,'*  Haller,'*  Pitta,'*"  Wagner,'"  Bakker,'*- 

"'  See  Blanchabd,  in  Dumodtier's  Anthropologie,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  18-9. 

>»  Euaisur  la  Cavemes  d  Osiemmta,  Paris,  8to.,  3d  ed.,  1838;  pp.  234,  268,  398. 

"»  Jfalural  Ilulory  of  the  Human  Species;  Edinburgh,  ]2mo.,  1848:  p.  21 : — compare  De8- 

MOULIN8  (Races  Humaines,  pp.  194-7),  for  certain  limits  of  tliis  law  of  generation. 
•*•  (Euvret  de  Pierre  Camper  qui  ont  pour  objet  V Uisiuire  A'aturelle,  la  I'hysiologie  el  i'Ana- 

tomie  comparte,  Paris,  8vo.,  1803;  ii.  p.  453. 
i»  Hitloire  Nalurelle  de  t Ilomme,  Paris,  18mo.,  1821  ;  p.  183. 
>»  Zoologie,  Paris,  1826,  4to. ;  i.  p.  34  — in  DrPERUEY,  Vot/.  de  la  Coquille,  1822-5:  also, 

Ibid.  Races  Uumainet,  in  CompUment  da  (Euvres  de  Buffon,  Paris,  1828:  i.  p.  44. 
"J  Tmnslation  of  Cuviee's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  4to.,  1827;  i.  Introd.  p.  xi. ;  and 

"  Supplemental  History  of  Man,"  p.  178,  scq. 
™  Eaai  tur  rhisloire  de  FEspiee  humaine,  Paris,  8vo.,  1798,  p.  10; — and  Cosmologie,  ou 

Ducripiion  gfnlraU  de  la  Trrre,  Paris,  8vo.  1816;  pp.  159-61. 
1"  Eltm.  P/ii/nol.,  p.  vii.  lib.  xxyiii.  J  xxii. 

'"  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Specie*  and  on  the  varietiet  of  Man  anting  from  it,  Lon- 
don. 8vo,  1812;  p    16. 
'"  Xaturgeichichte  de>  Memchen      Handbuch  der  popularen  anthropologie,  Hempten,  8yo., 

1831;  ii.  pp.  .32.'5-24.3. 
>«  .Valuur-en  Oachiedkundig  Ondtrzoek  aangaande  den  Oortpronkenlijken  ttam  tan  het  Men- 

tchetijk  Qalachl,  Haarlem,  8vo.,  1810,  p.  176. 
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Serres,'*^  Herder,  Carpenter,  and  many  other  writers,  of  more  or  less 
note,  upon  physiological.  To  these,  although  his  proper  locus  standi 
should  be  under  the  letter  A,  may  be  added  Dr.  Hall,'"  the  learned 
editor  of  Bohn's  Loudon  edition  of  Pickering's  Eaces  of  Ilaii.'^" 
An  eminent  and  far-travelled  naturalist,  accustomed  to  observe  facts 
and  weigh  evidence  equitably,  the  latter  has  maintained  strict  neu- 
trality in  describing  the  "  eleven  races  of  men  "  seen  by  himself ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  high  value  attached  to  Dr.  Pickering's 
opinion,  no  less  than  of  his  impartiality,  is,  that  passages  of  his  work 
have  been  cited  by  Morton  in  support  of  diversity,  and  by  others  of 
the  unity  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  third  hypothesis  to  which  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
assign  a  place.  Emanating  from  the  schools  of  transcendental  ana- 
tomy, none  but  embryologists  are  competent  to  discuss  its  mani- 
festations. Posited  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Knox,"*'  its  logical  conse- 
quences would  certainly  demonstrate  an  unity  of  human  origins ; 
but  upon  principles,  it  strikes  me,  more  disagreeable  to  theologers 
than  even  the  establishment  of  diversity  itself! 

'"There  is  but  one  animal,'  said  Geoffi-oy,  'not  many;'  and  to  this 
vast  and  philosophic  view,  the  mind  of  Cuvier  himself,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  gradually  approached.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  correct  one. 
Applied  to  man,  the  doctrine  amounts  to  this,  —  Mankind  is  of  one 
family,  one  origin.     In  every  embryo  is  the  type  of  all  the  races  of 

"*  Xe  Moniteur,  Paris,  3  Fev.,  1855;  Feuilleton,  "Museum  d'histoire  naturelle — Conrs 
d'Antbropologie  de  M.  Serres" — *'  JI.  Serres  a  declare  tout  d'atord  ses  convictions  en  ce  qui 
louche  Vunite  liumaine.  D  y  croit  fermement,  et  s'indigne  (!)  parfois  contre  ceux  qui  osent 
Clever  la-dessus  I'ombre  d'une  doute."  This  virtuous  indignation  sits  well  on  the  author  of 
Analomie  comparlt  du  Cerveau  dam  fes  4  clatses  des  Animaux  Verlebres  (Paris,  1824 — see  At- 
las, p.  40,  figs.  264,  266;  and  PI.  xiv.,  figs.  264-6),  who,  under  the  head,  which  he  was 
unable  to  procure,  of  an  "  encephale  du  lion  (felis  leo)"  drawn  a  fourth  of  its  size,  actually 
substituted  that  of  a  eat ;  as  some  of  his  malicious  colleagues  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences 
proved  in  public  session  ! 

'*<  "An  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Man" — London,  12nio.,  18.51  ;  pp. 
xxvii-xhii — being  a  sort  of  rifadmento  of  "Interesting  Facts  connected  with  the  Animal 
Kingdom  -,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Unity  of  our  Species"  (London,  8vo.,  1841 ;  pp.  93- 
102 ;  indeed,  passim  to  p.  206) : — which  appropriately  ends  with  a  saying  of  "the  preacher, 

'  The  black  man  is  God's  image  like  ourselves  [!]  though  carved  in  ebony.'" 

Does  he  really  mean  what  he  says  ?  Has  he  ever  thought  of  the  converse  of  this  anti- 
quated Jewish  proposition  {Gen.  i.  26)  ?  If  so,  we  part  company  in  conceptions  of  Creative 
Power  (see  "  Types,"  p.  564) :  and  I  leave  our  preacher  to  translate  a  French  commentary 
— "  ^  Dieu  crSa  Vhomme  selon  son  image^^  et  Vhomme  le  lui  a  bien  rendu  !*^ 

"*  United  Stales  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  is.,  Boston,  4to.,  1848. 

"*  Races  of  Men,  Phil,  ed.,  1850;  pp.  297-8.  For  the  contrary  argument,  see  Nouveau 
Diicours  sur  Irs  Revolutions  du  Globe,  par  Aj.  de  Gb.  et  P.  (translators  of  Lyell's  Principles 
of  Geology),  Paris,  1836 ;  ii.  pp.  36-47 — "  De  la  permanence  des  Espfeces,  en  d'auties  termes, 
jusqu'i  quel  point  les  esp&ces  peuvent-elles  etre  modifi^es?" 
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men  ;  tlie  oiroiimstaiiocs  dotonnining  these  various  races  of  men,  as 
they  now,  and  liave  existed,  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  but  tlicy  exist,  no 
doubt,  and  must  be  pliysieal;  reguUited  by  secondary  laws,  not 
changing,  slowly  or  suddenly,  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
idea  of  new  creations,  or  of  any  creation  saving  that  of  living 
matter,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  *  *  *  In  conclusion:  the  permaneut 
varieties  of  men,  permanent  at  least  seemingly  during  the  historic 
period,  originate  in  laws  elucidated  iu  part  by  end^ryology,  by  the 
laws  of  the  unity  of  organization,  in  a  word,  by  the  great  laws  of 
transcendental  anatomy." 

Between  Dr.  Kno.\'s  embryonic  suggestions,  and  the  "  develop- 
ment theory"  espoused  by  a  previous  defender  of  uniti/,"*  it  is  not 
easy  to  strike  the  line  of  demarcation.  Certain,  however,  is  it 
that  this  brilliant  writer,  whatever  may  have  been  his  success,  in 
supplementary  editions  of  his  daring  book,  while  ropelling  assaults 
upon  his  accuracy  in  other  fields  of  speculative  science,  broke  down 
hopelessly  when  he  treated  on  mankind,  —  the  authorities  cited  by 
liim  being  sutHeient  testimony  that  his  reading  on  ethnology  was 
exceedingly  limited ;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  it  is  patent  that 
through  assumption  of  a  single  origin  for  all  the  races  of  men,  he 
makes  humanity  itself  an  exception  to  the  so-called  law  of  organic 
developmetit  which  his  antecedent  pages,  with  singular  ingenuity, 
had  endeavored  to  establish.  His  "  unity"  becomes,  in  consequence, 
a  non-sequitur ;  whereas  (without  committing  myself  to  any  opinion 
on  a  theory  which  Agassiz  '"•  pronounced  to  be  "  contrary  to  all  the 
modern  results  of  science"),  had  the  author  of  "  Vetttiges"  sought,  iu 
palseontological  discoveries  and  in  historical  inductions,  for  evidences 
that  sundry  inferior  races  of  men  preceded,  iu  epoch,  the  superior,  I 
will  not  say  that  he  could,  eleven  years  ago,  have  proved  a  new  pro- 
position, of  which  science,  even  yet,  has  only  caught  some  glimmer- 
ings ;  but  he  would,  at  all  events,  have  satistied  the  requirements  of  • 
consistency. 

Yet  another  monogenistic  point  of  view  has  been  recently  pre- 
sented,— to  mj-self,  however,  not  very  intelligible.  "I  do  not,  there- 
fore,"'*' writes  Dr.  Draper,  "contemplate  the  human  race  as  consist- 

'"  Vatigt*  of  Creation,  New  York  ed.,  1845;  "Hypothesis  of  the  Development  of  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  kinprloras;"  and,  for  man,  pp.  223-32,  compared  with  p.  177. 

'•  Ti/pet  of  Mankind,  "The  natural  provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  rcliitinn  to 
the  different  types  of  Man,"  p.  Ijtxvi : — republished  in  substance  by  Mr.  James  Ileywood, 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. ;  as  an  Appendix  to  vol.  II,  of  his  translation  of  Von  Bohlen'i  Genai», 
1855,  and  with  the  usual  mistake  of  "  Hottentot  realm"  instead  of  **  Hottentot  fauna" 
(p.  278).  I  have  already  pivcn  a  previous  instance  of  this  particular  oversight  iu  our 
reviewers  [lupra,  note  108) ;  as  we  proceed,  many  others  will  be  indicated. 

"•  Iluman  Phynohgy,  New  York,  1856,  pp.  565-6. 
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ing  of  varieties,  much  less  of  distiuct  species ;  but  rather  as  offering 
numberless  representations  of  the  different  forms  Trhicli  an  ideal 
t}-pe  can  be  made  to  assume  under  exposure  to  different  conditions. 
I  believe  that  that  ideal  type  may  still  be  recognised,  even  in  cases 
that  offer,  when  compared  together,  complete  discordances;  and  that, 
if  such  an  illustration  be  permissible,  it  is  like  a  general  expression 
in  algebra,  which  gives  rise  to  different  results,  according  as  we  assign 
different  values  to  its  quantities ;  yet,  in  every  one  of  these  results, 
the  original  expression  exists." 

My  o\\*n  aspirations,  tempered  by  dear-bought  experience  in  human 
speculation  on  the  unknown,  no  longer  rise,  nevertheless,  above  the 
historical  staud-point ;  and,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  third  cate- 
gory, before  propounded,  viz. :  "  C.  —  U7iiti/  as  a  moral  or  metaphy- 
sical doctrine," — I  feel,  with  Jefferson,  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  "'  and,  consequently,  place  before  the  reader 
their  humanitarian  sentiments  rather  than  my  own. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  soul-inspiring  thoughts  of  the  Humboldts — 
which  truly  "puisent  leur  charme  dans  la  profondeur  des  senti- 
ments,"'^^ basing  their  high  moral  value  on  their  touching  elo- 
quence—  rival  St.  Paul's  eulogia  of  "love,"'^  in  boundless  charity 
towards  all  mankind.  "  Without  doubt,"  says  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, "  there  are  families  of  peoples  more  susceptible  of  culture,  more 
civilized,  more  enlightened ;  but  there  are  none  more  noble  than 
others.  All  are  equally  made  for  liberty,  for  that  liberty  which,  in  a 
state  of  society  but  little  advanced,  appertains  only  to  the  individual ; 
but  which,  among  those  nations  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  veritable 
political  institutions  [under  the  rojal  Ilouse  of  Braudeuburgh  ?j  is 
the  right  of  the  whole  community."''*' 

Then  "the  idea  of  humanity"  is  beautifully  developed  by  his  bro- 
ther William  —  "  This  is  what  tends  to  break  down  those  barriers 
which  prejudices  and  interested  motives  of  every  kind  have  erected 
between  men,  and  to  cause  humanity  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  ensem- 
ble, without  distinction  of  religion,  of  nation,  of  color,  as  one  great 
brotherhood,  as  a  single  body,  marching  towards  one  and  the  same 
goal,  the  free  development  of  the  moral  forces,    '^s  *  *  *  Rooted  in  the 

'51  The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  a.d.  MDCCLXXVI. 

>M  Cosmos,  Fr.  ed.,  I,  p.  431. 

153  Not  "charity,"  which  is  copied  from  the  caritas  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate;  but  the  Greek 
original  dyiin. — Shabpe's  New  Testament,  from  Gricsbach's  text ;  pp.  323-4. — \sl  Ep.  to  the 
Corinthians,  XlII,  1-13. 

'"  Cosmos,  Fr.  ed.  (supra,  note  1 ) ;  I,  p.  430. 

"5  Ibid,  pp.  430-1 ;  .Sabine  translates,  from  the  German,  "the  free  development  of  their 
moral  faculties"  (I,  p.  35(1):  Ott6  renders,  "the  unrestrained  development  of  their  physical 
powers"  (I,  p.  358) — sic!     The  original  text  is  in  W.  vou  H.'s  Kaai-sprache,  III,  p.  426. 
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depths  of  human  nature,  commanded  at  the  same  time  by  its  tnost 
Bubliine  instincts,  tliis  beneficent  and  fraternal  union  of  the  whole 
species  becomes  one  of  tlie  grand  ideas  which  preside  over  the  history 
of  humanity." 

Possibly  in  the  future.  I  cannot  find  the  practice  of  such  "idea" 
by  any  nation  but  old  Okeanic  Utopians  in  the  past.  I  have  resided 
years  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  months  in  Asia;  and  indivi- 
dual experience  only  enhances,  to  my  mind,  the  virtue  of  this  law 
through  its  exceptions. 

A  more  stendy-philosophical  explanation  of  the  moral  unity  of 
mankind  is  that  put  forth  by  Agassiz.  It  somehow  accords  more 
closely  with  my  reason ;  not  less,  I  am  fain  to  hope,  with  my  social 
aspirations  than  the  prelauded  citation  from  Cosmos. 

"  We  have  a  right  to  consider  the  questions  growing  out  of  men's 
physical  relations  as  merely  scientific  questions,  and  to  investigate 
them  without  reference  to  either  politics  or  religion. 

"  There  are  two  distinct  questions  involved  in  the  subject  which 
we  have  under  discussion, — the  Unity  of  Mankind,  and  the  Diversity 
of  Origin  of  the  Human  Eaces.  These  are  two  distinct  questions, 
having  almost  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly confounded  as  if  they  were  but  one.  *  *  * 

"Are  men,  even  if  the  diversity  of  their  origin  is  established,  to  bo 
considered  as  all  belonging  to  one  species,  or  are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  are  several  different  species  among  them?  The  writer  has 
been  in  this  respect  strangely  misunderstood.  Because  he  has  at 
one  time  said  that  mankind  constitutes  one  species,  and  at  another 
time  has  said  that  men  did  not  originate  from  one  common  stock,  he 
has  been  represented  as  contradicting  himself,  as  stating  at  one  time 
one  thing,  and  at  another  time  another.  He  would,  therefore,  insist 
upon  this  distinction,  that  the  unity  of  species  does  not  involve  a  unity 
of  origin,  and  that  a  diversity  of  origin  does  not  involve  a  plurality  of 
species.  Moreover,  what  we  should  now  consider  as  the  characteristic 
of  species  is  something  very  difierent  from  what  has  formerly  been 
so  considered.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  animals  differ  so ' 
widely,  it  was  found  that  what  constitutes  a  species  in  certain  types 
is  something  very  different  from  what  constitutes  a  species  in  other 
types,  and  that  facts  which  prove  an  identity  of  species  in  some 
animals  do  not  prove  an  identity  or  plurality  in  another  group.  *  *  * 

"  The  immediate  conclusion  from  these  facts,  however,  is  the  dis- 
tinction we  have  made  above,  that  to  acknowledge  a  unity  in  man- 
kind, to  show  that  such  a  unity  exists,  is  not  to  admit  tiiat  men  liave 
a  common  origin,  nor  to  grant  that  such  a  conclusion  may  be  justly 
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derived  from  suen  premises.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  unity 
of  mankind  does  not  imply  a  community  of  origin  for  men ;  we 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  higher  view  of  this  unity  of  mankind 
can  be  taken  than  that  which  is  derived  from  a  mere  sensual  con- 
nection,—  that  we  need  not  search  for  the  highest  bond  of  humanity 
in  a  mere  animal  function,  whereby  we  are  most  closely  related  to 
the  brutes.  *  *  * 

"  Such  is  the  foundation  of  a  unity  between  men  truly  worthy  of 
their  nature,  such  is  the  foundation  of  those  sympathies  which  will 
enable  them  to  bestow  upon  each  other,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
name  of  brethren,  as  they  are  brethren  in  God,  brethren  in  humanity, 
though  their  origin,  to  say  the  least,  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  *  *  * 

"We  maintain,  that,  like  all  other  organized  beings,  mankind 
cannot  have  originated  in  single  individuals,  but  must  have  been 
created  in  that  numeric  harmony  which  is  characteristic  of  each 
species ;  men  must  have  originated  in  nations,  as  the  bees  have  ori- 
ginated in  swarms,  and  as  the  difterent  social  plants  have  at  first 
covered  the  extensive  tracts  over  which  they  naturally  spread.  *  *  * 

"  We  have  seen  what  important,  what  prominent  reasons  there  are 
for  us  to  acknowledge  the  unity  of  mankind.  But  this  unity  does 
not  exclude  diversity.  Diversity  is  the  complement  of  unity;  foi 
unity  does  not  mean  oneness,  or  singleness,  but  a  plurality  in  which 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  of  agreement,  of  identity.  This 
diversity  in  unity  is  the  fundamental  law  of  nature.  It  can  be  traced 
through  all  the  departments  of  nature, — in  the  largest  divisions 
which  we  acknowledge  among  natural  phenom-ena,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  are  circumscribed  within  the  most  narrow  limits.  It  is 
even  the  law  of  development  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  And  this  diversity  in  unity  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  prominent  throughout  organized  beings,  as  we  rise  from  their 
lowest  to  their  highest  forms.  *  *  * 

"Those  who  contend  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  descent  from  a  single  pair,  labor  under  a 
strange  delusion,  when  they  believe  that  their  argument  is  favorable 
to  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  of  the  woi-ld,  and  of  the  direct 
intervention  of  Providence  in  the  development  of  mankind.  Uncon- 
sciously, they  advocate  a  greater  and  more  extensive  influence  in  the' 
production  of  those  peculiarities  by  physical  agencies,  than  by  the 
Deity  himself.  If  their  views  were  true,  God  had  less  to  do  directly 
with  the  production  of  the  diversity  which  exists  in  nature,  in  the  vege- 
table as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  human  race,  than 
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climatic   eoiulitioiis,  aud  the   diversity  of  food   upon  which  these 
beings  subsist." '" 

I  am  wliolly  at  a  loss  in  what  category  —  whether  under  letter  A, 
or  B,  or  C,  or  anywhere  else — to  place  the  very  learned  Dr.  Lattiam 
(witli  whose  books  otliiioijraphers  are  of  course  familiar);  diicfly 
because  of  his  wcli-ivuown  habit  of  commencing  a  [laragrapli  witli 
an  asserted  fact,  the  value  of  which  he  generally  manages  to  undo 
at  its  close.  From  tlic  l)cst  of  liis  numerous  ethnological  "catalogues 
raisonnes,"  I  cull  an  ilhistration  through  which  tlie  reader  may  be 
able  to  understand  my  meaning,  even  should  he  fail,  perhaps,  in 
precisely  comprohcndiiig  the  Doctor's: 

"  K  we  now  look  back  upon  the  ground  that  has  been  gone  over, 
we  shall  find  that  the  evidence  of  the  human  family  having  origi- 
nated in  one  particular  spot,  and  having  diflused  itself  from  thence 
to  the  veiy  extremities  of  the  earth,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Still 
leases  it  certain  that  that  particular  spot  has  been  ascertained.  The 
present  writer  believes  that  it  was  somewhere  in  intertropical  Asia 
[a  K»ng  way,  consequently,  from  Mount  Ararat!],  and  that  it  was  the 
tingle  locality  of  a  single  pair  [Adam  and  Eve?]  —  without,  however, 
professing  to  have  found  it.  Even  this  centre  [of  the  author's  belief] 
is  only  hypothetical — near,  indeed,  to  the  point  which  he  looks  upon 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  human  migration,  but  by  no  means 
identical  with  it."[!]'" 

Sometimes  one  finds  that  a  thorough  monogenist  allows,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  an  observation  to  escape  him,  which  shows  how 
impressions,  derived  from  Calvinistic  primar}'  tuition,  become  irre- 
concilable, in  his  mature  age,  to  the  man  of  science. 

"The  data  of  Genesis,"  holds  llollard,''^  "commentated  upon  by 
a  poor  science,  devoid  of  criticism  and  ill-disciplined,  led  the  way  for 
those  rare  thinkers  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  attempted  to  under- 
stand Xature.  Too  commonly  the  commentary  bewildered  the  text. 
Of  all  conceptions  dating  from  that  period  [a  very  long  one,  and  not 
yet  ended'],  wliat  has  had,  and  must  have  had,  the  greatest  success, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  chain  of  beings, — formulated,  in  these  terms, 
by  Father  Nieremberg : 

"iVtt//u«  hiatus,  nulla  fraetio,  nulla  dispersio  formarum,  invicem  con- 
nexse  sunt  velut  annulus  annulo.  In  great  favor  among  the  naturalists 
of  'la  renaissance,'  this  doctrine  was  professed  with  eclat  by  Cliarles 
Bonnet,  at  the  end  of  last  century ;  and  this  philosopher  attached  to 
it  the  idea  of  a  paliugenesiac  evolution  of  Nature.     It  would  have 

"•  AoASMiz,  "The  Diversity  of  origin  of  Huin.in  Races,"  Chritlian  Examiner  and  Religiout 
ifUeellany,  Boston,  18.'A  .XLIX,  Art.  Till,  pp.  110,  113,  118-9,  120,  128,  133,  134. 
>*'  Latham,  Man  and  hit  Migralion;  London,  12mo,  1851 ;  p.  248. 
>"  Uc  fUomme,  Paris,  1853,  pp.  13-4. 
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greatly  scandalized  the  partisans  of  the  chain  of  beings  had  somebody 
taught  them  that,  owing  to  their  conception  of  Nature,  they  would 
one  day  shake  hands  with  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  conception  is,  in  fact,  far  more  within  the  logic  of 
pantheism  than  that  of  our  (notre)  [Genevese]  religious  dogma. 

"  To  represent  the  three  realms  of  nature,  as  if  forming  but  one 
long  series  of  rings  linked  one  with  another,  a  succession  of  terms 
which  leave  no  interval  between  them  —  so  greatly  do  the  nuances 
melt,  and  transform  themselves,  the  ones  into  the  others — is,  whether 
one  wishes  it  or  repudiates  it,  whether  one  knows  it  or  be  ignorant 
of  it,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  systems  which  substitute,  for  the 
thought  of  a  Providential  Creation,  that  of  an  animate  iJsature 
(as  Ai'istotle  conceived  it),  —  a  Nature  which,  in  its  aseenscional 
effort,  would  traverse  all  the  imaginable  terms  of  a  continuou.s 
progression. 

"  True  or  false, — and  this  is  neither  yet  the  moment  for  absolving 
nor  for  condemning  it — the  doctrine,  which  I  have  just  characterized, 
must  have  been  heartily  welcomed  by  those  naturalists  who  pro- 
fessed, openly,  the  autonomy  of  Nature." 

I  need  not  beg  Dr.  Henrj'  Ilollard's  pardon  for  classifying  his 
anthropology  under  letter  A;  but  some  sort  of  an  apologj-  seems 
due  to  the  reader  for  my  stereotypical  inadvertence,  through  which 
a  learned  Protestant  Helvetian  happens  to  find  his  pious  sen- 
timents misplaced  in  that  pai-t  of  this  work  consecrated  to  the 
letter  C. 

A  third  conception  may  be  gathered  from  passages  of  the  vast 
work  of  Gustave  Klemra.'^^  My  excellent  friend.  Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse, 
of  Geneva,"*  pointed  them  out  to  me  during  our  joint  studies  at  the 
Museum  d'llistoire  Naturclle : 

"  It  is  tolerably  indifferent  whether  mankind  come  down  from  one 
pair  or  from  many  pairs ;  whether  some  first  parents  were  separately 
created  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe ;  or  whether 
the  population  of  all  these  regions  draws  its  origin  from  a  single 
couple :  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  there  have  existed  on  this  earth 
passive  races  prior  to  the  active  races,  and  that  these  primitive  races 
had  multiplied  considerably  before  the  apparition  of  the  latter." 
He  enlarges  upon  the  distinctions  between  such  active  and  passive 

^^  Allegemeine  Cuttur-Geschichte  der  Metischheit;  1843—52,  Leipzig,  8to.,  10  toIs.  ;  I.  pp. 
196,  210. 

""  Honorably  and  widely  known  in  medical  sciences,  Dr.  Gosse,  whilst  favoring  me,  at 
Paris,  1854-5,  with  indices  to  knowledge,  as  well  as  infinite  other  proofs  of  his  generous  heart, 
piiblished  his  erudite  P^xsai  sur  Us  Dr/ormations  Artificielles  du  Cr&nt.  Our  collaborator,  Dr. 
J.  Aitken  Meigs,  having  undertaken  its  analysis,  I  gl.idlj  leave  to  him  a  subject  on  which 
the  nature  of  my  studies  excludes  valid  opiuiou. 
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races;  dociiiing  these  last  to  have  been  the  darker  in  eoniiilexion, 
and  inferior  in  conformation,  and  in  their  rapidity  of  growth  to  have 
resembled  the  precocity  of  the  female  sex.  Hence,  Klenim  concludes 
that  —  "In  studying  the  niannei's,  usages,  monuments,  industry,  or- 
ganization, traditions,  creeds,  and  liistory  of  diHerent  peoples,  I  have 
become  induced  to  admit,  that  all  humanity  which  forms  a  whole, 
like  man  himself,  is  separated  into  two  halves,  corresponding  with 
each  other,  one  active  and  one  passive,  the  one  masculine  and  the  other 
feminine." 

This  theory,  novel  to  most  readers  of  English,  may,  like  other 
theories,  be  true  or  false,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
active  ami  passive,  applied  to  ethnic  peculiai'itics,  are  conipreheiuled 
by  those  who  employ  them.  To  me  their  application  is  not  clear, 
unless  qualified  by  stronger  adjectives;  implying  the  recognition  of 
superior  and  of  inferior  races :  and,  in  such  sense,  M.  d'Eiehtlial's 
conception  of  the  difference  between  tlie  "W'lute  and  the  !Negro  types 
is  curious  and  interesting:"^' 

•'  Thus,  gentlemen,  the  debate,  although  concentrated  upon  the 
African  question,  conducts  us  to  this  fii-st  conclusion,  established,  ex- 
plicitly or  implititly,  by  the  defenders  themselves  of  the  two  extreme 
Ofiiuions,  viz:  that  the  African  negro  race  has  attained  its  present  civili- 
zation through  the  influence  of  the  white  race,  notably  from  the  Arabs: 
that,  in  order  to  raise  itself  to  a  higher  civilization,  it  has  need  of  a  new 
initiation,  imparted  by  this  same  race:  that,  to  the  white  race,  consequently, 
belongs  the  initiative  in  the  development  of  a  common  civilization.  It  is 
verj-  remarkable  that  liitter,  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Geo- 
gnijihy  of  Africa,  casting  what  he  calls  a  retrospective  glance  over  tlje 
historj-  of  this  continent,  arrives  precisely  at  the  same  conclusion : 
which  he  expresses  furthermore  in  terms  of  high  philosophical  bear- 
ing:— 'Must  it  be,'  asks  the  learned  gcograjiher,  'that  civilization  is 
to  be  brought  from  the  exterior  and  inoculated,  so  to  say,  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sooditn  (Negro-land),  because,  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  entire  development  of  history,  the  others  are  called  upon 
to  give,  and  these  to  receive?' 

"  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  abstract  expression  of  the  normal  relation 
between  the  black  race  and  the  white  race  ;  the  one  is  passive,  the 
other  active  in  respect  to  it.  *  *  *  '  The  black  shows  himself  to  us  as 
civilizable  [domesticable  ?],  but  without  the  initiative  faculty  in  point 
of  civilization.'"  *  *  *  "  Thus,  in  the  most  intimate  of  their  associa- 
tions [sexual  intercourse  between  white  males  and  black  females], 
these  two  races  preserve  the  character  which  we  have  recognized  in 

"'  Bull'lin  de  la  SocUti  Ethnolosique  de  ParU,  Tome  1",  Ann^e  1847;  pp.  69-70,  77,  205. 
232-4,  230-241. 
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the  ensemble  of  their  destinies.  The  white  race  is  Man  ;  the  black 
race  is  Woman,  ^o  formula  can  so  well  express  the  reciprocal  cha- 
racteristics and  the  law  of  association  between  the  two  races.  It  suf- 
fices moreover  to  explain  how  one  of  these  races  has  been  able  to  be 
initiator,  ihe  oihev  initiated ;  the  one  active,  and  the  other  ^a«s8i;e  ; 
without  its  following  that  this  relationship  carries  with  it,  as  has  been 
maintained,  at  least  for  the  future,  on  the  one  side  superiority,  ou 
the  other  inferiority." 

To  the  debate  itself  I  must  refer  for  a  conti'oversy  conducted  on 
all  sides  with  rare  ability-  and  scientific  decorum  ;  my  o\\'n  views  find- 
ing expression,  generally,  in  the  ethnological  arguments  of  M.  Cour- 
tet  de  risle ;  to  be  cited  hereinafter.  Enough  has  now  been  set  forth 
on  the  uniti/  side  of  the  question  ;  and  the  reader  can  henceforward 
classify  any  less  important  mouogenists  than  those  herein  enume- 
rated, into  category  A,  B,  or  C,  as  best  suits  his  appreciation  of  their 
merits. 

Inter  alia,  the  ultimate  philosophical  results  of  the  celebrated 
Academician  and  Professor,  Flourens,  whose  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  human  skin  in  difierent  races,  supposed  by  complacent 
clergymen  to  have  established  an  infallible  recipe  for  j)roving  the 
lineal  descent  of  all  mankind  from  "Adam  and  Eve,"  has  led  them,  iu 
England  and  America,  almost  to  account  him  one  of  themselves. 
An  English  version,  however  literal,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  piety 
and  logic  of  the  French  original. 

"  All  these  necessary  conditions,  so  admirably  combined  and  pre- 
pared for  the  precise  moment  when  life  was  to  appear,  prove  God, 
and  one  sole  God.  They  could  not,  seemingly,  have  been  two.  If 
they  had  been  two,  they  would  not  have  so  well  understood  each 
other — ils  ne  se  seraient  pas  si  lien  entendus."^'^ 

Hitherto,  the  weight  of  authorities  quoted  has  been  altogether  on 
the  affirmative  side :  the  polygenists,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  had  a 
voice  on  the  negative.  To  them  the  next  section  will  be  devoted: 
audi  alteram  partem;  commencing  with  Berard,'^  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology,— "I  cannot  suppose  that  a  mind  disengaged  from  prejudices, 
and  from  hinderances  which  certain  extra-scientific  considei-ations 
might  interpose  to  liberty  of  thought,  can  entertain  doubts  upon  the 
pi'imitive  plurality  of  human  types." 

Tc  the  many  diversitarian  authorities  whose  language  has  been 
cited  in  Types  of  Mankind,  coupled  with  the  variety  of  polj-genistic 
facts  accumulated  in  that  work  and  the  present,  there  would  seem 
little  reason  to  add  corroborative  testimony,  were  it  not  for  the  sake 

162  De  la  Longeviii  Humaine,  Poris,  12mo.,  1855,  p.  238. 
1"  CouTS  de  Pliysiolvyie,  Paris,  8to.,  1850,  1,  p.  4e3. 
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of  showing  liow  the  advocates  of  this  new  school  are  rising  up  on 
every  siile,  as  if  in  derision  of  thcocratical  impediments.  I  will, 
therefore,  merely  select  two  whose  eouelusions  arc  arrived  at  by  rea- 
soning from  ditferent  starting-points.  Dr.  Puospek  Lucas  shall  be 
the  first,  as  one  who  has  studied  humanity  closest  in  its  generative 
laws."^ 

"  The  psycliological  diversity  of  races  is,  as  we  have  said,  as  tho- 
roughly demonstrated  as  their  physiological ;  and  this  divcr.?ity  hears 
upon  alt  the  f(-)rms  of  human  dynamism.  All  the  races,  in  a  word, 
although  partiiking  of  the  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  'species,' 
present  them  under  a  form  and  at  a  degree  which  are  properties  of 
each  of  them :  each  one  of  them  has  its  own  type  of  sensoriety,  its 
type  of  character,  its  type  of  intelligence,  its  type  of  activity.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  in  which  generation  does  not  dclevope  sud- 
den anomalies  of  the  natural,  and  wherein  we  cannot  observe,  as  in 
the  pltysical  form  of  its  existence,  dilferent  and  spontaneous  transi- 
tions of  the  moral  type  of  one  race  into  the  moral  type  of  another." 

M.  Blanchakd  is  our  second,  no  less  than  the  expression  of  a 
duplex  authority, — his  own,  and  Dr.  Dumoutier's;  whose  anthropo- 
logical experiences  were  derived,  as  shown  by  his  splendid  Atlas,'"* 
from  accurate  attention  to  the  various  types  of  men  he  beheld  while 
circumnavigating  the  globe  with  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  whose  poly- 
genistic  opinions  were  frequently  elicited  at  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciiU  Ethnologique  de  PariiJ'^ 

"Speaking  for  ourselves,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  that  there 
are,  cither  a  certain  number  of  races,  or  several  distinct  species ;  it 
becoming  necessary  to  ascend  still  higher.  In  order  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  clearly  posited,  we  will  say  at  once  that,  to  our  eyes, 
there  exist  ditferent  species  of  men ;  that  these  species,  very  proxi- 
mate to  each  other,  form  a  natural  genus;  and  that  these  species 
were  created  in  the  very  countries  in  which  we  find  them  at  present. 
En  rcsumi,  the  creation  of  mankind  must  have  taken  place  upon  an 
infinitude  of  points  on  the  globe,  and  not  upon  a  single  point 
whence  they  have  spread  themselves,  little  by  little,  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  *  *  * 

"  Tlirough  all  the  reasons  that  we  have  just  rapidly  set  forth,  we 
have  acquired  the  conviction,  that  the  human  genus  is  a  veritable 
genus,  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  naturalists,  and  that 
this  genus  comprises  several  species. 

'**  HMdill  NaluTtlU,  i.  pp.  160-1. 

'•  Voyagt  au  PChSud,  Anlhropologie,  Atlas,  fol.,  Paris,  184G;  cited  in  Tyjiea  of  Mankind, 
pp.  438.  &c. 
•«  BulUlim,  1840-7. 
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"  These  species  must  have  been  necessarily  created  each  one  in 
the  countrj-  in  which  it  was  destined  to  perpetuate  itself;  and  hence 
then,  we  must  admit,  at  the  origin,  a  considerable  number  of  foci 
(souches).  *  *  * 

"  We  think,  -ndth  Dug^s  [Traite  de  Physiologie\  that  mankind 
comprehends  a  great  number  of  species;  but,  by  what  signs  these 
species  can  be  defined  in  an  indubitable  manner,  no  one,  in  the 
present  state  [of  science],  can  tell,  if  he  abstains  from  comparing 
only  the  most  dissimilar."  '^ 

But,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  as  explanatory  of  a  passing  comment 
on  "Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  of  a  i-emark  b}'  Klemm  (supra,  pp. 
454—5),  that  inferior  human  races  seem  in  antiquity  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  superior,  there  are  data  which  here  may  find  place. 

'"  Blanchakd,  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud,  corvettes  V Astrolabe  el  la  Zelee,  1837-40, — Anlhrojio- 
logie,  par  M.  le  Doctem-  Dcmoutiek,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  19,  45,  46. 

In  corroboration  of  -wliat  a  far-travelled  Doctor,  M.  Dumoutier,  says  above,  and  else- 
where, in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  distinct  species  of  man  for  each  zoological  country; 
no  less  than  to  fortify  the  positions  sustained  by  my  collaborator  Dk.  Kott  (ante.  Chapter 
IV,  p.  547),  as  to  the  non-acclimation  of  races,  and  the  non-cosmopolitism  of  man ;  I  sub- 
join an  extract  from  a  work  by  our  mutual  friend  Dr.  Boudik,  -which  Dr.  Nott  had  mislaid 
•when  his  MS.  ivas  sent  to  the  printer: 

"  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  ascribed  to  man  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to 
every  climate,  tod  the  power  of  establishing  his  residence  upon  all  points  of  the  globe. 
Such  credence,  reposing  upon  no  kind  of  experimental  basis  whatever,  could  merely  consti- 
tute but  a  simple  hypothesis ;  against  which,  now-a-days,  facts,  as  authentic  as  numerous, 
protest.  Perhaps  the  partisans  of  cosmopolitism  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  lend  to 
a  fraction  of  humanity,  represented,  by  what  it  has  been  agreed  upon  to  call,  the  '  Cauca- 
sian' race,  that  which  may  very  well  not  belong  save  to  the  ensemble  of  mankind ; — perhaps, 
too,  they  had  not  sufficiently  discriminated  the  laboring  and  agricultural  man,  from  the 
mere  transitory  excursionist."  Thus,  in  order  to  prove  his  position,  Boudin  cites,  amongst 
other  examples, — how,  in  Egypt,  the  austral  negroes  are.  and  the  Cauc.isian  Jlemlooks 
were,  unable  to  raise  up  even  a  third  generation, — how,  in  Corsica,  French  families  vanish 
beneath  Italian  surnames.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  Romans,  or  Vandals,  or  Greeks, 
in  Africa?  In  modern  Arabia  (1830),  after  Mohammed  Ali  had  got  clear  of  the  Morea- 
war,  18,000  Arnaoots  (.Albanians)  were  soon  reduced  to  some  400  men.  At  Gibraltar 
(1817),  a  negro  regiment  was  almost  annihilated  by  consumption.  In  1841,  during  three 
weeks  on  the  Niger,  130  Europeans  out  of  145  caught  African  fever,  and  40  succumbed; 
whilst,  out  of  158  negro  sailors,  only  11  were  affected,  and  none  died.  In  1809,  the  British 
Walchereen  expedition  failed,  in  the  Netbei'lands,  through  one  kind  of  marsh  fever;  about 
the  same  period  that,  at  St.  Domingo,  20  French  Generals,  and  15.000  rank  and  file,  died 
in  two  months  by  another  malarial  disease.  Of  30.000  to  32,000  Frenchmen,  hut  some 
8000  survived  exposure  to  that  Antillian  island ;  while  the  Dominicanized  African  negro, 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  re-transported  to  Europe,  was  perishing  from  the  chill  of  his  prison 
in  France.     {Palhologie  comparfe,  Paris,  1849,  pp.  1-4). 

Again,  "already  the  facts  acquired  by  science  establish,  in  a  manner  irrevocable,  that 
the  diverse  races,  which  constitute  the  great  family  of  humanity,  obey  especial  laws,  under 
the  triple  aspect  of  birth,  mortality,  and  pathological  aptitudes."  France  uses  negro 
soldiers  at  Guyana  and  Senegal :  England  employs,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  the  natives  of 
each  colony,  to  perform  arduous  military  works  —  confining  [cceteris  paribus)  for  all  hard 
labor,  tropical  soldiers  to  the  Tropics,  and  extra-tropically-born  soldiery  to  servile  duty, 
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Great  and  nuiltifarious  arc  the  changes  in  palaeontology,  as  m 
other  sciences,  since  Georges  Cuvier  wrote : 

"That  which  astounds  is,  that  amongst  all  these  Mammifcrs,  of 
which  the  greater  part  possess  now-a-days  their  congeners  in  hot 
countries,  there  has  not  been  a  single  Quadrunuine ;  that  there  has 
not  been  gathered  a  single  bone,  a  single  tooth  of  a  Monkey,  were 
they  but  some  bones  or  some  teeth  of  monkeys,  of  now-lost 
species.""* 

Barely  five  years  after  the  decease,  in  1832,  of  this  grand  natu- 
ralist, fossil  Simiee  turned  up,  during  1837,  in  France  and  in  Ilind- 
ostan !  » 

In  eighteen  subsequent  years  of  exploration,  many  more  have 
been  discovered ;  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  works'®  as  genus 
Hapale,  2  species ;  CaUithrix  primssvus  Protojnthecus,  2 ;  Ci-bus,  1 ; 
found  in  South  America: — Maeacus  eoecenus,  Pithecus  antiquus,  2 
species,  &c. ;  in  England,  France,  or  in  the  Sub-Hiiiiala3an  range. 
Wagner  had  previously  indicated  the  existence  of  other  fossil 
monkeys  in  Greece;  but  early  in  the  present  year,  M.  Gaudry 
reports  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  his  having  exhumed,  at  the 
"gite  fossilitere  de  Pikermi,"''"  specimens  of  3Iesopithecus  major 
and  Mesopitliecus  pentelicus ;  mixed  up  with  remains  of  liyrena, 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  hog,  hippotherium,  bos-marathouicus,  girati'e, 
and  jirobably  of  birds. 

Geologists  can  now  determine  the  relative  epochas  of  each  speci- 
men, according  to  the  formations  in  which  the  several  genera  of 
such  fossil  monkeys  appear;  but  De  Blainville  states  that,  wliile 
these  of  Brazil  are  more  recent,  being  met  with  in  the  diluvium  of 
caverns,  —  "those  of  India  and  Europe  lie  in  a  medium  tertiary 
fresh-water  deposit,  and  consequently  are  of  an  age  long  anterior  to 

only  where  the  climate  accords  with  that  of  their  race  and  birth-place.  At  Siena  Leone, 
the  mortiilily  of  negroes,  compared  to  that  of  whites,  is  as  30  to  483;  i.  e.  as  1  against  Iti! 
(Phytiologit  tl  Pathologit  compariet  des  Races  humaines,  pp.  1-7). 

"»  DiarouTt  tiir  Itt  Rivoluiiom  de  la  surface  du  Globe,  Paris,  1830,  6th  ed.,  p.  3.51. 

•"  Marcel  de  Serres,  Essai  tur  les  Cavernes  d  Ossemenis,  Paris,  8vo,  3d  ed.,  1838;  pp. 
226-7: — 1)e  Blaisvillk,  OsUographU,  "  Mammif&res-Primates,"  Paris,  4to,  1841;  pp.  49- 
66:  —  D'Oerioxt,  Did.  Univ.  d' Ilist.  Nat. ;  Paris,  1847;  X,  pp  GG9-70,  "  Qaadrumanes 
fossilcs:" — Heck,  Iconngraphic  Encyclopedia,  transl.  Baird,  New  York,  1851 ;  II,  pp.  492- 
8: — GEHrAis,  Vrois  r>gnei  de  la  Nature,  Mammifercs.  I«  partie,  Paris,  lS-")4;  pp.  12-13. 

"•  Letter  to  M.  Elie  do  Beaumont;  Athenaum  Franfais,  1  Mars,  1800;   pp.  167. 
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the  last  catastrophe,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  present 
shape  to  our  seas  and  our  continents." 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  observation  of  Marcel  de  Serres,"' 
that  while,  as  yet,  monkeys  have  been  found  "  only  on  the  ancient 
continent  in  the  fossil  state,  it  is  uniquely  in  the  humatile  state  they 
have  been  recognized  on  the  new." 

It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  contestable,  that  fossil  monkeys  exist, 
and  in  abundance.  Other  genera,  without  question,  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  ratio  that  portions  of  the  earth,  and  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  become  accessible  to  the  geologist's  hammer.  Those 
barbarous  regions  which  living  anthropoid  monkeys  now  inhabit  — 
viz. :  Guinea,  Congo,  and  Loango,  where  the  Chimpanzee  ( Troglo- 
dytes niger);  the  Gaboon  river-lands,  where  the  Gorilla  Gina;  and 
the  forests  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  where  two,  or  even  three  [supra, 
Agassizs'  letter],  species  of  the  Orang-utan  {Satyrus  rufus,  and 
Satyrus  hicolor);  are  found '^ — being  at  present  wholly  inaccessible 
to  geological  investigation,  it  is  premature  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
existence  of  such  anthropomorphous  grades,  as  the  above,  between 
the  "  genus  Homo"  or  himanes,  and  those  lower  genera  of  quadru- 
manes  already  known  to  palaeontology,  in  the  fossil  state.  Such 
a  discovery  would  fortify,  although  its  absence  does  not  affect,  the 
propositions  I  am  about  to  submit. 

Leaving  aside  De  Lamark's  much-abused  development-theory,'" 
all  naturalists  agree  that,  whether  in  the  iucommensurabl.e  cycles  of 
geological  time  anterior  to  our  planet's  present  condition,  or  during 
the  chronologicall3--indetiuable  period  that  mankind  have  been  its 
later  occupants,  there  is  a  manifest  progression  of  organism  upwards 
from  the  Eadiata  to  the  Articulata,  from  these  to  the  Mollusca,  and 
again  from  these  last  to  the  Yertebrata.''^  At  the  summit  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  after  ascending  once  more  through  the  Fishes,  the 
Reptiles,  the  Birds,  and  the  Mammifers,  stands  Ma)i,  himself  the 
highest  of  the  mammalian  division  —  "sole  representative  of  his 
genus"  if  Prof.  Owen  pleases,  but  composed,  notwithstanding,  of 
many  distinct  types,  each  subdivisible  into  many  races. 

Now,  whether  we  look  up  or  down  the  tableau  of  living  nature,  or 
drag  out  of  the  roclcy  bowels  of  our  earth  the  whole  series  of  fossil 
animals  known  to  palaeontology,  nearest  to  mankind,  among  mam- 

•"  Cotmogonie  de  JUoise  comparia  aux  faitt  gMogiques,  Paris,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1841 ;  I,  pp. 
162-7. 

"2  CnES0,  Encydopldit  d'Hisloire  Naiurelle,  vol.  "  Qaadrumanes,"  Primates ;  pp.  30^52. 

I''  Generously  explained  by  Haii>eman,  Recent  Freshwater  Mollusca  (supra),  pp.  6-8. 

"•  See  the  Rigne  Animal  de  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier,  dispose  en  Tableaux  m6thodiques  par  I. 
AcHiLLE  CoHTE,  Paris,  fol.  18iO ;  1st  Plate,  "  Introduction." 
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malia,  in  every  feature  of  organization,  spring  np  the  Monkeys  in 
bold  relief;  as  Man's  closest  sequence  in  the  deseending  scale  of  zoo 
logical  ^r(i(/(i^'Dn ;  and,  likewise,  so  far  as  science  yet  has  ascertained, 
as  one  of  Man's  immediate  precursors  in  the  ascending  line  of  our 
planet's  chronology.  Each  of  these  two  points,  however,  requires 
some  elucidation,  in  order  to  eschew  deductions  that  are  not  mine. 
For  the  first,  one  reference  will  explain  the  view  I  concur  in ;  it  is 
Ger%'ais's.'"' 

"  We  know  nothing  well  except  through  comparison,  and,  in  order 
to  compare  objects  correctly,  one  must  begin  by  placing  them  near 
together.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Man  is  a  Monkey,  and  still  less 
that  a  Monkey  is  a  Man,  even  degraded ;  because,  upon  studying 
with  care  the  one  and  the  other,  it  will  be  recognized  without  diifi- 
culty  that  if  ^^an  resembles  the  highest  animals  [the  Primates], 
through  the  totality  of  his  organization,  he  differs  from  them  above 
all  in  the  details ;  and  that,  even  more  endowed  than  the  greater 
number  of  tliese  in  almost  every  respect,  he  surpasses  them  essen- 
tially by  the  very  perfection  of  his  structure.  His  brain,  as  well  as 
his  intelligence,  assigns  him  a  rank  apart.   He  is  indeed,  as  Ovid  says, 

Sanotius  his  animal,  mentisque  capacius  altee. 

It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  to  Linnseus  and  his  con- 
temporaries, the  limits  of  genus  were  much  less  narrowed  than  they 
are  for  naturalists  of  our  day.  The  generic  union  of  Man  and  of  other 
[«/e]  Monkeys  would  be,  therefore,  at  the  present  state  of  science, 
entirely  contrary  to  the  rules  of  classification.  *  *  *  "(Monkej-s)  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  organization,  of  which  the  principal  traits 
accord  with  those  that  the  human  genus  displays  in  such  an  elevated 
degree  of  perfection.  Their  brain  and  their  other  deeply-placed 
organs:  their  exterior  appearance,  and,  especially,  the  form  of  their 
hea<l ;  the  position  and  number  of  their  teats;  their  thumbs  at  the 
superior  members,  more  frequently  than  not  opposable  to  the  other 
fingers;  their  station  approaching  more  and  more  the  vortical,  but 
without  ever  reaching  it  completely ;  and  a  certain  community  of  intel- 
lectual aptitudes;  everything,  in  these  animals,  announces  an  incon- 
testable resemblance  with  Man,  and  a  superiority  as  regards  other 
quadrupeds.  Albeit,  this  similitude  diminishes  in  proportion  as  one 
descends  through  the  series  of  genera  that  compose  the  family  of 
Monkeys ;  and,  whilst  ever  preserving  the  fundamental  traits  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong,  the  lowest  species  [the  Ouistites,  for  in- 
8t;ince]  show  by  their  intelligence  as  much  as  by  their  brain,  in  their 

•»  Hitl.  Nat.  da  Mammiferli,  pp.  49,  and  7-8. 
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shapes  as  well  as  iu  the  structure  of  their  principal  organs,  an  evident 
inferiority,  if  cue  compares  them  with  the  Primates,  and  beyond  all 
with  Man." 

Science,  therefore,  at  the  present  hour,  ceases  to  go  back  to  the 
long-exploded  and  (considering  the  epoch  of  its  advocates)  over-sati- 
rized notions  of  Mouboddo,  Rousseau,  or  Moscati.'"^  Such  historical 
theor}-  only  continues  to  aftbrd  pabulum  for  homily- writers,  who, 
groping  still  amidst  Auguste  Comte's"^  sub-metaphysical  strata, 
imagine,  not  perhaps  unreasonably,  that  some  of  their  readers  have 
learned  nothing  since  the  XVIIIth  century.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Voltaire  —  to  whom  men  merely  seemed  to  be  so  many  monkeys 
without  tails — of  the  apparently  tail-less  quadrumana  (Orang,  Chim- 
panzee, and  Gorilla),  but  one  species  (except,  of  course,  Tj'sotfs 
Chimpanzee,  1698,'™  and  BufFou's,  1740)  was  known  to  France ; 
and  that  one,  the  Orang-utan, — belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
1776  —  too  imperfectly  for  him  to  perceive,  between  the  "lord  of 
ci'eation"  and  his  caricature,  a  still  closer  analogy:  or,  again,  for  the 
immortal  bugbear  of  pseudo-pietists  to  comprehend  that,  if  the 
absence  of  such  exterior  appendage  in  the  above  three  primates  does 
not  the  more  constitute  a  true  "monkey,"  neither  does  its  presence, 
in  the  several  authentic  examples  cited  by  Lucas,'™  the  less  consti- 
tute a  true  "man."  So  that,  while  man,  as  "the  sole  representative 
of  his  genus,"  possesses  no  tail,  there  are  individual  instances  that 
bring  the  ease  miich  nearer  home  than  the  interesting  fact  for 
which  the  latest  English  partisan  of  successive  transformations'*'  en- 
countered obloquy;  viz. :  that  "  the  bones  of  a  caudal  extremity  exist, 
in  an  undeveloped  state,  in  the  os  coccygis  of  the  human  subject." 
"WTay,  if  such  "  deviations'  as  that  melancholy  case  of  the  "porcupine 
family,"  or  those  worn-out  specimens  of  "  sexidigital  individuals," 

"'  Zimmerman,  Zoo},  giog.,  p.  194. 

'"  Cours  de  Dnlosophie  Positive,  Paris,  1830;  I,  pp.  3-5. 

"*  Martin,  Man  and  Monkeys,  London,  8vo.,  18-tl ;  pp.  379  and  402. 

'™  niridili  Naiurelle,  I,  pp.  319-20: — referring  to  Serres,  and  to  Is.  Geof.  Saint  Hilaire. 
"Le  dfivcloppement  congenial  de  cet  appendice  (a  tail)  se  lie  en  effet  au  rapport  tifes-con- 
stant,  qu'il  (Skbres)  a  demontr*;,  eutre  revolution  de  la  moelle  ^piniere  et  celle  de  la  queue. 
La  moelle  ^pinifere  se  prolonge,  dans  I'originc,  jusqu'a  rextrgmitg  du  canal  vertebral,  chez 
tous  les  animaux  de  la  classe  oil  il  existe,  et  tous,  a  cette  ^poque  (ie  la  vie  embryonaire,  se 
trouvcnt  ainsi  munis  d'une  queue  plus  ou  moins  longue  selon  qu'ult^ricurement,  et  d'aprfes 
les  especfes,  Ic  prolongement  de  la  moelle  se  maintient  ou  se  retire,  I'axe  vertebral  est  on 
n'est  pas  pourvu  d'un  appendice  caudal.  *  »  *  Et  il  arrive  ainsi  quelquefois  (says  I.  G. 
St.  Hilaire)  que  la  mciille  ipiniere,  conservant  sa  premifere  disposition,  s'^tende  encore, 
chez  I'homme,  au  moment  de  la  naissance,  jusqu'S.  Textr^mit^  du  coccyx.  Dans  ce  cas,  la 
colonne  vcrKSbrale  reste  terminde  par  nne  queue." 

180  Vestiges  of  Creation,  1st  New  York  edition,  12mo,  p.  148.  In  spe.aking  of  "apparently 
Vail-less  monkeys,"  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  skeletons  of  Orang-satyrus,  Troglodytes 
niger,  and  Gorilla  Gina,  in  Gervais,  op.  cil.,  pp.  14,  26,  32. 
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have  been  paraded  by  every  monogenist,  from  Zimmermiiu'^'  to  Pri- 
fhaixl,'*^  ill  proof  of  how  a  new  race  of  men  might,  according  to  them, 
originate  —  why,  I  rejieat,  do  they  not  observe  consistency  of  argu- 
meut,  whilst  always  violating  their  tiwn  law  of  "species" — i.e.,  per- 
manency of  normal  type — and  allow  that  a  Parisian  saddler,'*'  or  the 
late  Mr.  Barber  of  Inverness,""  might  and  ought  to  have  procreated 
entire  generations  of  new  human  "species"  with  tails  ?  Partial  is  the 
unity-school  to  natural  aiuilogies,  accusing  polygenists  of  tendency 
to  disregard  them.  Our  "chart  of  Monkeys,"  further  ou,  will  at 
least  show  that  I  am  not  obnoxious  to  this  grave  charge. 

In  the  interim,  there  are  but  two  living  savans,  that  I  am  aware  of 
—  the  one  a  naturalist  and  courageous  voj^ager;"^  the  other,  if  not 
exactly  an  archreologist,  a  much  more  famous  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy,'*—  who  believe  in  the  existence,  past  or  present,  of  whole 
nations  decorated  with  tails.  The  former,  when  at  Bahia,  heard,  from 
the  veracious  lips  of  imported  Ilaoussa  negroes,  of  the  ^^  Niams- 
Niams,^"  ou  horames  i  queue;"  who  still  whisk  their  tails  in  Africa, 
about  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Kano  (not  far  from  that  Island 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

"»  Raearchia  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  Ist  edition,  1813;  pp.  72-6:  —  In  the  2d 
edition  (op.  cit.,  ]8'2G,  I,  pp.  204-7),  Pricliard  found  out  tbat  the  "porcupine  family"  was 
flouri!>bing  in  its  3d  generation ! 

•"  Lucas,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  1.37-8,  320-2.  Instances  of  hnmines  cauelnti:  the  celebrated 
corsair  Cruvillier  de  la  Cioutat,  of  a  negro  named  Mohammed,  of  a  French  ofQccr,  of  M. 
dc  Barsahar  and  his  sister,  and,  lastly,  of  an  attorney  at  Ai.x,  surnaraed  Biirard,  whose 
tflil  had  (as  in  tlie  case  Scuencku  Monstror.  hist,  memorab.,  II,  34)  the  curly  shape  of  a 
pig's. 

"•  Compare  Monboddo.  Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  2d  ed., 
1774;  I,  pp.  258-69,  for  the  men  with  long  tails  at  Nicobar!  But  the  following  is  less 
apochrypbal:  "And  I  could  produce  legal  evidence,  by  witnesses  yet  living,  of  a  man  in 
Inverness,  one  Barber,  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  who  had  a  tail,  about  half  a  foot  long, 
which  he  carefully  concealed  during  his  life;  but  was  discovered  after  his  death,  which 
happened  abont  twenty  years  ago."     (P.  2G2,  note.) 

'"  Ds  Castelnau,  in  Bulletin  de  la  SociM  de  Giographie,  Psris,  Juillet,  1851,  p.  26.  Camels, 
it  is  well  known,  were  not  introduced  into  Africa  until  Ptolemaic  times  (Types  of  Mankind, 
pp.  254.  511-13,  720).  Those  seen  by  M.  dc  Castelnau's  narrator,  close  by  "Ics  hommcs 
i,  qnene,"  mnst  have  been  stray-aways  from  Tuarik,  Foolah,  or  Arab  encampments;  be- 
canso  no  Negro  race  has  ever  perceived  the  value  of  this  animal,  nor  adopted  its  use, 
although  for  centuries  employed  against  them  by  their  surrounding  oppressors ;  thus  allow- 
ing a  stapid  repugnance  to  testify  to  their  own  intellectual  inferiority  (Conforre  D'EicnTUAL, 
Hist,  el  Origine  det  Foutahs,  Paris,  8vo.,  1841 ;  pp.  259-60,  note). 

>»  Paravkt,  op.  cit.,  18.52,  pp.  34,  501. 

"'  These  "  Xiams-Niams"  are  fabulous  (like  the  Yahoo  enemies  of  the  virtuous  Tlony- 
hnhnms)  African  cannibals,  by  different  Negro  tribes  "severally  called  liemrem,  Lemlrm, 
Demdem,  Yemyem,  or  N'yumn'um"  (W.  Dr.SBORoron  CooLET,  Negro-land  of  the  Arabs,  1841  ; 
pp.  112.  135:  OnDDON,  Oiia  JEgyptiaca,  London,  1849;  p.  125,  note).  Since  this  was 
written,  I  hear  that  M.  Tremacx,  the  latest  explorer  of  the  upper  Nile  (with  Brin-Rollkt, 
a  Sardinian  merchant  at  Khartoom),  has,  still  more  recently,  exploded  the  notion  of  "  les 
hommei  i  queue''  in  that  region  also. 
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visited  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  in  his  "Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms");  where 
our  naturalist's  informants  had  also  beheld  "wild  camels."  The 
latter,  senior  among  "MM.  les  Membres  de  I'lnstitut,"  as  well  as  free 
from  any  sins  but  Sinology,  happening  to  meet  in  Paris  with  a  negro 
of  singular  conformation,  compares  him  with  perfectly  authentic 
block-printed  i^lates  of  ancient  foreign  nations  in  Mongolia,  known 
to  Chinese  encyclopaedists  before  an  Encyclopsedia,  or  even  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary,  had  been  struck  off  in  Europe.  A  copy  of  this 
work,  the  Sau  Tmi  Too  Hwyy,  is  in  the  possession  of  my  valued  col- 
league M.  Pauthier,  the  historian  of  China ;  with  whom  I  have  en- 
joyed a  laugh  over  its  numerous  designs  of  men  with  tails,  while  he 
read  me  the  text ;  which,  being  in  Chinese  ideographics,  does  not 
strictly  fall  within  Voltaire's  malicious  definition — "Les  dictionnaires 
geographiques  ne  sont  que  des  erreurs  par  ordre  alphabetique."  Mr. 
Birch  was  so  kind,  subsequently,  as  to  show  me  another  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.'^ 

For  the  second  proposition,  viz :  that,  in  palseontology,  monkeys 
appear  to  be  the  foi*erunners  of  man,  a  more  serious  tone  of  analysis 
must  be  adopted. 

We  have  seen  how  Cuvier,  at  his  demise  in  1832,  did  not  antici- 
pate the  discovery,  made  five  years  later,  of  fossil  monkeys ;  which 
has  since  established,  in  several  gradations  of  genera  and  of  epoch,  a 
liiik  between  extinct  quadrumanes  and  living  bimanes.  Inasmuch  as 
that  great  Naturalist,  correct  in  his  deductions  from  the  data  known 
to  him,  committed  an  error,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  about  fossil 

'*  Tbis  Is  one  of  the  Sinic  authorities  (as  quoted,  that  is,  by  De  Guignes)  just  referred 
to  by  an  eloquent  divine,  at  Hope  Chapel,  New  Tork,  in  his  2d  lecture  on  "  The  Ethnology 
of  America,"  wherein  he  proves  that  our  American  Indians  are  only  a  colony,  "450  and  500" 
A.D.,  of  Hindostanic  Budhists,  since  run  wild!     (New  York  Eerald,  Feb.  6,  1857.) 

In  order  to  remove  at  once  any  latent  suspicion  that,  at  the  present  day,  erudition  is 
necessary  to  know  every  piece  of  nonsense  that  has  been  written  on  the  ante-Columbian 
colonization  of  America  from  any  part  of  the  world — Chinese,  Tartar,  Japanese,  Israelitish, 
Norwegian,  Irish,  "Welsh,  Gaulish,  Hispanian,  Polish,  Polynesian,  Phceuician,  Atalantic,  &c., 
&c. — let  me  refer  critics,  who  may  be  acquainted  only  with  French,  to  "  Recherches  sur  les 
Antiquit^s  de  I'Amerique  du  Nord  et  dc  I'Ani^rique  du  Slid,  et  sur  la  population  primitive 
de  ces  deux  continents,  par  M.  D.  B.  Warden,"  formerly  the  very  learned  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Paris, —  in  the  folio  Aniiquiles  Mexicaines  (see  Pulszky's  Chap.  II,  p.  183,  ante).  Humboldt 
had  written  long  previously —  "It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nations 
of  America  belong  to  a  race  of  men,  who,  isolated  ever  since  the  infancy  of  the  world  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  [and  how,  during  such  infancy,  could  the  fathers  of  American  Indians 
come  here  from  Mount  Ararat?],  exhibit,  in  the  natural  diversity  of  language,  in  their 
features,  and  the  conformation  of  their  skull,  incontestable  proofs  of  an  early  and  complete 
separation."  [Researches  concerning  the  Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  America,  London,  1814,  I.  pp.  249-50.)  Through  the  3d  Lecture  (New  York  Herald, 
Feb.  9.  1857),  I  perceive  how.  even  at  this  date,  it  is  not  yet  known,  in  New  York,  that  the 
comicalities  about  the  god  "Votan"  alias  "  Ballam,"  are  merely  the  pious  inventions  of 
on  illiterate  Jesuit  priest!     On  whom  hereafter. 
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monkoytJ,  may  lie  iii>t  have  also  made  another  in  regard  to  fossil 
man?     Ills  convictions  were:'"" 

"  There  is  not  cither  any  hian  [among  these  fossil-bones] :  all  the 
bones  of  onr  species  that  have  been  collected  with  those  of  which  we 
have  spoken  found  themselves  therein  accidentally,  and  their  num- 
ber is  moreover  exceedingly  small ;  which  would  not  assuredly  have 
been  the  case  if  men  had  made  establishments  in  the  countries  inha- 
bited by  these  animals.     Where  then  at  that  time  was  mankind?" 

"VVe  cannot  answer  decisively,  as  yet — "  with  those  monkeys,  to  be 
sure,  whose  fossil  and  humatile  remains,  unrevealed  to  Cuvier,  have 
been  since  discovered ;"  but  this  much  we  can  do, — show  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  later  researches  have  vastly  extcnd(!d  Cuvier's  nar- 
row estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  mankind  upon  earth;  on  the  other, 
the  gradations  of  epoch  and  of  species,  from  the  tertiary  deposits 
where /o.s«('?«i'm/»  arc  found  in  Europe,  upwards  to  recent  formations 
in  which,  according  to  a  preceding  remark  of  Glared  dc  Serrcs,  those 
humatile  monkeys  have  turned  up  in  America,  there  is  a  gradual  pro- 
■grcssion  of  "sjiccics"  that  brings  these  last  nearly  to  specific  identity 
witli  some  of  those  simia:  platyrhince  living  in  Brazilian  forests  at 
the  present  day. 

"We  can  do  more.     After  obtaining  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 

....  • 

osteological  samples,  from  living  species  of  caUithrix  and  pitheciis  in 

Sciuth  America,  back  to  Lund's  caUithrix  primcevus  and  protopithieui 
of  humatile  Brazilian  deposits,  and  tlience  upwards  through  the 
various  extinct  genera  of  simice  catarrhince  found  in  a  true  fossil  state 
in  Europe  and  IlindostAn;  we  are  enabled,  upon  turning  I'ound  and 
looking  at  the  ascending  scale  of  relative  antiquity  in  human  remains, 
—  from  the  Egyptian  pyramid  to  the  Belgian  and  Austrian  bone- 
caverns,  from  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  barrows  to  the  vestiges  of 
man's  industry  extant  in  French  diluvial  drift,  and  from  the  old  Ca- 
ribican  semi-fossilized  skeletons  of  Guadaloupe,  coupled  with  the 
Brazilian  semi-fossilized  crania  (Lund)""  as  well  as  with  the  semi- 
fossilized  human  jaws  of  Florida  (Agassiz,  in  "Types"), — to  esta- 
blish, for  man's  antiquity,  two  points,  parallel  in  some  degree  with 
what  has  been  done  for  that  of  the  simia;,  viz :  1st,  That  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  on  earth  is  carried  back  at  least  to  the  humatile 
stage  of  osseous  antiquity  on  both  old  and  new  continents ;  and  2d, 
that,  by  strange  and  significant  coincidence,  like  the  genera  caUithrix 
and  pithecus,  the  living  species  and  the  dead,  in  Monkey's,  all  huma- 
tile specimens  of  Man  in  America  correspond,  in  race,  with  the  same 

••  Dueourt  tuT  Its  Revolutions,  pp.  .351-2,  and  131-9. 

'•">  "Notice  sur  Ics  ossements  bumainea  focsiles,  trouv^s  dnns  line  CaTerne  du  Brisil"— 
BuUttin  de  la  Soc.  li.  du  Aniiquaira  da  Xord,  1845-9,  pp.  49-77. 
30 
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aboriginal  Indian  group  still  living  on  this  continent.     Such  is  what 
will  be  attempted  in  the  fallowing  pages. 

But,  before  proceeding,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  some  precon- 
ceived encumbrances  about  chronology;  because  "there  are  persons 
in  America  *  *  * ;  persons  whose  intellects  or  fancies  are  employed 
in  the  contemplation  of  complicated  and  obscure  theories  of  human 
origin,  existence,  and  development — denying  the  very  cnRONOLOGY 
which  binds  man  to  God,  and  links  communities  together  by  indisso- 
luble moral  obligations."  "Pretty  considerable"  performances  for 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  "  chronology"  !'^' 

Our  national  Didymus  and  XAAKENTEP05: — he,  too,  of  brazen 
bowels,  in  literary  fabrication — believing  that  "the  heavens  and  the 
earth"  were  created  exactly  at  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  (1st 
daj'),  in  the  month  of  September,  at  the  equinox  of  the  year  b.  c. 
4004,'^  would  be  much  distressed  if  he  knew  what  his  only  patron- 
i/.er's  (Chevalier  Bunsen's)  opinion  is,  viz. — "  That  a  concurrence  of 
facts  and  of  traditions  demands,  for  the  Noachian  period,  about  ten 
millennia  before  our  era ;  and,  for  the  beginning  of  our  race,  another 
ten  thousand  years,  or  very  little  more."  ™ 

The  startling  era  claimed,  in  1845,  by  Bunsen,  for  Egypt's  first 
Pharaoh,  Menes,  b.  c.  3643,  sinks  into  absolute  insignificance  before 
the  20,000  years  now  insisted  upon  by  him  for  man's  terrestrial 
existence.  Palreontologists  of  the  Mortonian  school  will  cheerfully 
accept  Bunsen's  chi-onological  extension,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  process  by  which  the  learned  German 
obtains  that  definite  cipher,  or  the  reason  why  the  human  period 
should  not  be  prolonged  a  few  myriads  of  years  more.  Brought 
down  nearer  to  our  generation  it  cannot,  without  violating  all  rea- 
sonable induction  regarding  the  ante-monumental  state  of  Egypt ;  '^ 
no  less  than  from  the  remote  era  assigned  by  Prof.  Agassiz''^  to 
the  conglomerate,  brought  to  his  cabinet  from  Florida,  inclosing 
numan  "jaws  with  perfect  teeth,  and  portions  of  a  foot." 

"'  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Uniled  States,  Philadelphia,  elephant  4to,  1854 
— "  Ethnographical  researches  concerning  the  Red  Man  in  America  ;"  Fourth  Report,  p.  ix. 

'83  Rev.  Db.  Liqhtfoot,  Harmony  of  the  Foure  Evangelistes,  London,  1644 ;  Part  I,  last 
page.  1st,  Compare  Basnage  {Hist,  and  Religion  of  the  Jews,  pp.  107-8),  on  the  disputations 
between  the  Caraites  (literalists)  and  the  Rabbinists  (traditionists),  whether  the  world  was 
created  in  March  or  in  September :  2d,—  if  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  on  what  grounds 
the  rabbis  make  the  ls(  Sept.  the  day  of  creation,  the  solution  is  R.  Jacoub's  Baal  HaturXm 
(printed  at  Venice,  1540);  who  proves  it  through  the  Kabbala  on  the  first  word  of  Genesis, 
BeRcSAITA — because,  on  transposing  letters,  Aleph  is  equivalent  to  "first,"  and  be  tisrt 
means  "in  September"!     (Richard  Simon,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  382.) 

'9'  Outlines  of  the  I'hilosophi/  of  History,  London,  1854;  II,  p.  12. 

i«  Tapes  of  Mankind,  pp.  087-9. 

>«  Op.  cit.,  pp.  352-3. 
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"W"ith  respect  to  Nilotic  alluvials,  my  suggestion  of  gcologiLal 
researches'*  has  been  wrought  out,  since  ISfd,  by  an  old  Egyptian 
colleague,  Ilikekyan-Bcy,  one  of  Seid  I'asha's  civil  engineers,  with 
eflective  government  aid,  at  Ileliopolis  and  Memphis,  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  of  the  Royal  Society,"'  which  placed  a 
liberal  grant  of  money  at  tliis  gentleman's  disposal.  Father-in-law 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  father  of  the  accomplished  ladies  who 
translated  Lepsius's  Briefe  aus  jrEyypten,  xEthiopien,  &c.,'*  no  one 
could  be  more  quaritied  for  the  undertaking, — particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  also  read  in  Brugsch,'™  who  visited  Metraheni  while 
the  works  and  surveys  were  going  on.  The  royal  names  dis-interred 
are  given  by  him;  and  they  belong  to  the  XLXth-XXth  dynasties, 
or  the  loth-12th  century  b.  c.  ;  but  the  depth,  beneath  the  surface,  at 
which  they  were  found,  indicates  a  much  more  remote  antiquity  for 
the  accumidation  of  soil  below  them.  During  my  recent  sojourn  in 
London,  Mr.  Horner,  among  other  courtesies,  was  pleased  to  show 
me  the  interesting  specimens  collected,  and  to  favor  me  with  an 
insight  into  the  probable  results.  These  wore  to  appear  in  a  later 
number  of  the  Royal  Society's  Transactions.  They  will  establish  an 
unexpected  antiquity  for  the  Nile's  deposits ;  especially  as  Mr.  Hor- 
ner, with  Lepsius  and  all  of  us,  takes  the  Xllth  Dynasty  at  about 
2300  before  Christ;  which,  as  he  correctly  observes,  "according  to 
the  marginal  chronology  printed  in  the  latest  editions  of  our  Bibles, 
is  about  300  years  before  the  death  of  Noah."^* 

Again,  to  the  aute-Abrahamic  age  of  the  same  XHth  dynasty, 
more  than  4000  years  backwards  from  our  own  day,  belong  those 
eighteen  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  recording,  upon  the  rocks  near 
Samneh,  for  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  "  the  height  to  which  the 
river  rose  in  the  several  years  of  which  they  bear  the  date.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  novelty  of  these  inscriptions,  which  are  vci'y  short, 
they  possess  great  value  in  enabling  us  to  compare  the  ancient  ele- 
vations of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  those  of  our  time ;  for  the  oldest 
of  these  records  dates  back  to  a  period  of  2200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Thus,  the  measurements  I  have  made  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  which  at  this  place  were  taken  with  comparative  facility, 
have  given  the  remarkable  result,  that  the  average  rise  of  the  Nile, 

"•  Olia  jEgypliaca,  1849,  pp.  67-8. 

"'  rhilinophicnl  Trantactiont  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  cxlv.  Part  I,  London,  4to,  1855; 
pp.  105-38. 

'*  Leilert  from  Fyt/pl,  &c. — revised  by  the  author ;  and  tran.slated  by  Leonora  and 
JoAXNA  B.  Hornkb;    London.  12mo,  1853. 

'»  ReUtberichd  am  .'Eyijptfn  (185.3-4),  Leipiig.  8vo,  1855:  pp.  62-79. 

'"  "  Mr.  Horner  on  the  .\lluvial  Land  of  Egypt,"  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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4000  years  ago,  was  7  metres,  30  cent,  (or  about  24  English  feet) 
higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  day."  *  *  *  "It  explains  a  fact  that 
had  previously  sm-prised  me,  viz :  that  in  all  the  valley  of  Xuhia,  the 
level  of  the  soil  upon  both  shores,  although  it  consists  entirely  of 
alluvium  deposited  by  the  Nile,  is  much  more  elevated  than  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  river  in  the  best  year  of  modern  inundation."™' 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  localities  in  Lower  Nubia,  —  ex- 
plored with  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris  during  our  shooting  excursions  as  far 
as  Wadee  Haifa  (2d  cataract),  in  1839-40  —  where  the  alluvium, 
deposited  by  the  Nile  anciently,  upon  the  rock,  was  at  great  distance 
from,  and  at  a  higlier  level  than,  inundations  at  this  day:  but  the 
phenomenon  merely  excited  sm'prise ;  nor,  until  Chev.  Lcpsius  dis- 
covered the  inscri]itions  at  Samneh,  was  an  unaccountable  circum- 
stance, now  of  great  value  in  geology  as  well  as  chronology,  either 
important  or  explicable.  Eighteen  years  later,  it  helps  to  ma,rk 
degrees  of  time  on  Nature's  calendar ;  and,  conjointly  with  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  Manetho's  Xllth  dynasty,  cut  at  Samneh,  to  fix  a  date  for 
the  ante-Noachian  existence  of  civilized  humanity  upon  earth. 

Adjacent  to  these  inscriptions  stand  the  coetaneous  fortifications 
of  Samneh,  built  with  great  military-  skill  and  on  an  immense  scale, 
by  these  Pharaohs  of  the  Xlith  dynasty,  as  their  frontier  bulwark 
of  the  south  against  the  attacks  of  Nubian  hordes.  M.  de  Vogiie,  a 
competent  judge,  has  re-explored  the  localities  ;^  confirming  in  every 
respect  the  anterior  discovery  of  Chev.  Lepsius. 

Geological  investigation  of  Egypt,  therefore,  begins  to  furnish 
abundant  elbow-room  for  Plato's  long  disregarded  assertion,  put 
into  the  Greek  mouth  of  a  native  Egyptian  priest  too!  —  "And  the 
annals  even  of  our  own  city  [Sais]  have  been  preser\-ed  8000  years 
in  our  sacred  writing.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  laws  and  most 
illustrious  actions  of  those  States  which  have  existed  9000  years."  ^ 
—  "And  you  will,  by  observing,  discover,  that  what  have  been 
painted  and  sculptured  there  [in  Egypt]  10,000  years  ago,  —  and  I 
say  10,000  years,  not  as  a  word,  but  a  fact,  —  are  neither  more  beau- 
Mi  Lepsifs,  letter  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  "Phila;,  Sept.  15,  1844;"  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21,  184.5:  —  See  references  to  Lepsius's 
later  works,  in  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  692;  and,  for  faithful  copies  of  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves, the  Prussian  Denkmdler,  Abth.  iv.,  Bd,  2,  Bl.  137,  139,  151. 

2"'  "  Les  fortifications  antiques  &  Samneh  (Nubie)  " — Bulletin  Archiologique  de  VAthenceum 
Franfais,  Paris,  Sept.,  1855 ;  pp.  81-4,  PI.  t.  Mr.  Osburn's  romantic  inference,  about  the 
connection  between  these  works  and  Joseph's  seven  years  of  famine,  merely  proves  that 
this  learned,  if  volcanic,  Coptologist  is  no  geologist  (Monumental  History  of  Eyypl,  London, 
8vo.,  1854;  ii.  pp.  35,  132-9. 

203  "The  Timseus,"  Plato's irori*,  Davis  transl.  (Bohn)  London,  1849,  vi.,  p.  327. 
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tiful,  nor  more  ugly,  than  those  turned  out  of  hand  at  the  present 
day,  but  arc  worked  urt'aci-ording  to  the  same  art."™ 

In  his  romaiico  of  Athtnlis,  I'hito  makes  the  P^gj-ptian  priest  say 
to  Solon,  that  the  Athenian  commonwealth  had  been  created  first  by 
Minerva,  and  '^  one  thousand  years  later  she  founded  oiu\s ;  and  this 
govornnieut  established  amongst  us  dates,  according  to  our  sacred 
books,  from  eight  thousand  yeare."  Referring  to  Henri  Martin*"  for 
annihilation  of  this  Platonic  myth  as  an  historical  docnrwcnt,  the  pas- 
sage merely  serves  to  displaj-  I'lato's  conception  of  the  world's  anti- 
quity. Farcy**  follows  him  up  with  a  ruinous  critique  of  "Atlan- 
tis" as  applicable  to  its  ridiculous  attribution  to  the  population  of 
America.  Uuiuboldt,*"  more  good-natured,  while  treating  Atlantis 
as  mythic,  seems  inclined  to  hope  the  stor^'  may  be  true.  Still,  in 
uo  case,  do  Plato's  theories  help  us  to  a  sound  chronology. 

His  ]  0,000  years  for  man  in  Egypt  are  but  the  half  of  the  "20,000" 
DOW  required,  — 23  centuries  after  Pluto,  b}-  Buusen,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  upon  our  planet's  superficies  ;  and  thus,  as  I  have 
long  sustained,''*'  we  have  linally  got  beyond  all  biblical  or  any  other 
chronology.  Indeed,  the  most  rigorous  curtailer  of  Egyptian  annals, 
my  erudite  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  states  the  case  (except  that 
his  date  for  Osirtesen  seems  too  contracted)  exactly  as  all  hierolo- 
gists  of  the  present  day  understand  Egypt's  position  in  the  world's 
history : 

"For  how  many  j'cars,  or  rather  thousands  of  years,  this  globe  had 
already  been  the  dwelling-place  of  man,  and  the  arts  of  life  had  been 
growing  under  his  inventive  industry,  is  uncertain ;  we  can  hope  to 
know  very  little  of  our  race  and  its  other  discoveries  before  the  in- 
vention of  letters.  But  in  the  reign  of  Osirtesen  the  carved  writing, 
by  means  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  plants,  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  objects,  was  far  from  new.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the 
number  of  centuries  [anterior  to  the  Pyramids^  that  must  have  passed 

"*  "The  Laws,"  Burges  trnnsl.,  op.  cit.,  1852,  v.  p.  50. 

■*  £ludu  tuT  U  Timft  de  Platon,  Paris,  1841,  "  Atlaiitidc:"  —  Type)  of  Mankind,  pp.  594, 
718,  728. 

**  AnIiquiUt  Mexieaina,  before  cited,  ii.  pp.  41-55. 

*'  "  Le  recit  de  Platon  offrirait  moins  de  difl5eult<!  chronologique,  I'interralle  de  210  ans 
entre  Is  vicillesse  de  Solon  et  cclle  de  Platon  (Slant  rempli  par  trois  generations  de  la  descend- 
ance de  Dropid^s,  si,  par  une  alteration  sans  doute  blaraHble  du  texte,  c'ctait  celui-ei  et  noa 
Solon  qui  racontait  &  Critias,  le  grand-pfero  de  rinterlocutcur,  ce  qu'il  avait  appris,  pur 
Solon,  de  la  catastrophe  de  I'Atlantide.  ♦  ♦  •  Platon,  pour  donner  plus  d'iniportance  a  son 
recit,  anrait  pa  introduire  tons  ces  faita  dans  un  roman  historique,  et  en  piirenK!  aveo 
Solon  fiivorisait  la  prob.ihjlite  de  la  fiction."  [Kznmfn  Critique  de  thutoire  de  la  Gtojraphxt^ 
&c.,  before  quoted.  "Considerations,"  i.  pp.  1G7-7.'?. ) 

"•  Olia  /Esptiaca,  pp.  41-2;  Cl-8:  and  Typts  of  Mankind,  683-9. 
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since  this  mode  of  writing  first  came  into  use,  when  the  characters 
were  used  for  the  objects  ouly."^ 

Mr.  Birch,  living  dispassionately  in  the  midst  of  temptations,  aug- 
mented hourly  by  the  increasing  copiousness  of  his  materials,  adheres, 
with  admirable  fortitude,  to  the  non-recognition  of  any  arithmetical 
system  of  chronology.  His  last  and  invaluable  precis  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs-'"  contains  no  allusion  to  this  "  vexata  qusestio ;"  but  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  history  of  Egj'pt,  reconstructed  by  himself 
exclusively  from  arehselogical  monuments,  that,  according  to  my 
view,  will  ground  Nilotic  history  upon  a  more  stable  basis  than  ever- 
fluctuating  cijihers.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
astronomical  data  contained  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  —  data 
that,  utterh'  misconstrued  in  object  as  well  as  import,  for  the  last  half- 
century,  have  provoked  eudless  disputations  —  has  at  length  enabled 
M.  Biot^"  to  fix  three  lifetimes  of  Pharaohs  by  three  several  instances 
wherein  "the  festival  of  Sothis  (Si/rius,  the  dog-star),"  is  recorded 
on  monuments  of  the  XVIIth  and  XXth  dynasties.  The  first 
occurred  about  b.  c.  1440,  during  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III;  the  second 
about  B.  c.  1300,  under  Eamses  HI;  and  the  third  under  Eamses  VII, 
about  B.  c.  1240. 

Precious  to  science  as  are  these  new  facts,  I  doubt  whether  the 
destruction  of  false  hypotheses  is  not  more  so  ;  and  the  removal  of 
further  hallucinations  about  pharaonic  observation  of  the  "  Sothic 
Period"  is  one  of  countless  reasons  for  gratitude  to  Biot.^"  After 
reading  his  criticism  of  Grreco-Roman  postulates,  one  recognizes  how 
"  It  becomes  easy  to  see  that  the  idea  of  an  heliacal  Thoth,  as  if  it 
had  been  realli/  observed  at  Memphis,  under  conditions  that  would 
make  it  correspond,  day  by  day,  with  that  of  Antoninus,  after  the 
revolution  of  14G1  vague  years,  is  a  pure  fiction  :"  at  the  same  time 
that,  to  imagine  Menophres,  which  is  but  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
nome  (province)  of  Memphis,  to  have  been  a  King,  becomes,  likewise, 
"a  chimera." ! 

More  popular,  though  not  less  interesting,  is  the  beautiful  "Deter- 
mination of  the  Vernal  Equiuox  of  1852,  effected  in  Egypt,  according 
to  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  alignement 
of  the  southern  and  northern  faces  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Memphis, 

a»  History  of  Egypt,  London,  2d  ed.,  1852;  i.  p.  13. 

»■»  Crystal  Palace  Library,  London,  12mo,  Bradbury  and  EYans,  1856.  Possessing  only 
the  proof-sheets,  kindly  given  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Birch,  in  advance  of  publication,  I 
cannot  supply  its  de6nitive  title. 

"1  MimoiTU  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  Tome  XXIV,  185-3. 

2'2  Jiecherchea  de  quelques  Dates  Absoluts  qui  peuveni  ae  conclure  des  dates  vagues  sur  let 
Manumens  £gyptiens,  Paris,  4to,  1853;  pp.  16-17. 
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by  M.  ilarictte.""'  It  explains  how  naturally  this  vaunted  "wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts  vii,  22)  reduces  itself  to  simple  "rules  of 
thumb,"  still  practised  daily  by  the  unlettered  Fellaheen  along  the 
Nile;  and  proves  also  "que  les  prejuges  du  savoir  une  fois  etablis 
8ont  dui-s  a  dctruire.     C'est  une  sorte  d'ignoranee  pctrifieo." 

This  aphorism  of  M.  Biot  applies  with  singular  force  to  chronolo- 
gcrs  of  the  old  school,  among  whom,  however,  must  not  be  ranked 
Prof  Oreurti,-"  one  of  the  Egyptologists  attached  to  the  Museum  of 
Turin,  where  the  liberal  principles  of  Sardinia  allow  free  utterance 
to  opinion.  lie  likewise  advocates  the  longest  chronology: — "Hence 
[the  Champollionists]  estid)lish  that  Egyptian  chronology  must  be 
studied  at  its  direct  fountains,  independently  of  the  chronological 
data  of  the  Bible  (I  mean  for  the  epoch  anterior  to  the  XVIUth 
dynasty);  inasmuch  as,  there  not  being  a  fixed  and  established  chro- 
nology of  Hebrew  annals,  reason  insists  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves  of  that  liberty  which  the  [Catholic]  Church  concedes  to  us  for 
using  anysoever  chronological  system."  *  *  *  "Beyond  tliis  period 
[the  Xilth  d\'nasty  which,  with  De  Ivouge,  he  fixes  about  2900  b.  c], 
wc  do  not  care  to  prosecute  the  tedious  task  of  adding  ciphers  that 
are  only  conjectural ;"  and,  like  myself,^'^  Oreurti  rejects  the  con- 
temporaneousnesg  of  any  Egyptian  dynasties;  holding  that, — "all  the 
ingenuity  of  Bunsen  availed  naught  in  causing  a  system  to  be 
accepted  which  is  in  contradiction  with  the  historians  and  the  monu- 
ments." 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  for  another  to  be  given  anon, 
that  I  will  not  weary  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  2d  vol.  (1853) 
of  Chev.  Bunsen's  anglicised  "  Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  History," 
in  which  the  author's  enormous  erudition  rivals  his  wonderful  dex- 
terity in  making  his  own  ciphers  harmonize  with  each  other  rather 
than  with  the  monuments.  Neither  is  it  worth  the  labor  to  point 
out  the  whimsicalities  of  the  "Monumental  History  of  Egypt"  (1854), 
by  Mr.  Osburn  a  scholar  that,  apart  from  his  unquestionable  skill 
in  deciphering  inscriptions, coupled  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Copt- 
ology,  seems  to  hanker  after  the  character  of  Homer's  Margites, 
who  knew  a  great  many  things,  hut  all  of  them  wrong^'^^ 

"•  Biot,  Journal  da  Savanti,  May,  June,  July,  1855;  p.  29,  &c. :  and  Idem.  "Sur  les 
reatcs  de  I'Anciennc  Uranograpliie  (Sgj'ptienne  que  Ton  pourrait  rttrouver  aujourd'hui  chej 
les  Arsbea  qui  babitent  I'int^rieur  de  I'Egypte"  —  op.  eil.  Aug.  1855.  See  especially  Db 
Roua£,  "Noms  ^gyptiens  des  Planfetes," — Bui.  Archfol.,  Allien  Franfais,  MavK-Avril,  1856. 

"♦  Calalogo  illuttrato  dei  Jlonumenii  Egizii  del  R.  ituteo  di  Torino,  Tuiiu,  Svo,  185U  ;  pp. 
47,  61,  57. 

Oi  Typu  of  Mankind,  pp.  C77,  68.3. 

"•  I5exti.ey'3  Phalarii,  Dyco's  cd.,  London,  8to,  1836;  II,  p.  14;  from  Alcib.  II  of  Plato, 
Op.  Ill,  116,  cd.  1826. 
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Even  for  the  only  true  synchronism,  yet  proved,  between  Egyptian 
monuments  and  Hebrew  records,  viz :  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Shishak;-''  a  latitude  of  some  15  yeai's  must  be  allowed,  as  shown 
by  the  fuUowiug  table."'* 

ChampolHon-Figeac,     Lelronne,     Lenormant,      Wilkinson,     Bunsen,      De  Rouge,     Barucchi, 
B.  C.  971.  980.  981.  978.  982.  973.  989. 

There  being  absolutely  nothing,  heretofore  discovered,  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, relative  to  any  preceding  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  we  are  reduced  to  the  vague  process  of  chronolo- 
gical parallels  for  conjecturing  under  what  particular  "Pharaoh" 
(king),  occurred  the  Exodus,  or  Joseph's  ministry,  or  Abraham's 
visit ;  and  inasmuch  as  neither  on  the  Egyptian,  nor  on  the  Jewish 
side,  can  arithmetical  pi'ecision-"  be  attained  beyond  Solomon's  age, 
or  about  1000  b.  c,  we  may  now,  after  34  years  of  incessant  scrutiny 
since  Champolliou's  "Precis,"  give  up  further  illusion  that  any  closer 
synchronism  between  Moses  and  the  "Phai-aoh"  who  was  not  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,™  than  the  one  very  plausibly  arrived  at  by  Lepsius,^ 
and  adopted  by  Viscount  E.  de  Rouge,^  will  ever  be  wrought  out. 

After  showing  the  probability  that  Moses  must  have  succeeded 
the  reign  of  a  Ramses  {Exod,  1, 11 — "Raamses"),  and  that  the  Exode 
probabl}'  took  place  while  Meneputhah,  son  of  Ramses  II,  was  on 
the  throne,  De  Rouge  now  confirms  an  assertion  made  by  me,  ever 
since  1  acquired  some  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  (in  Egypt,  1839- 
41), —  and  advanced  in  the  face  of  then-preponderating  hopes  rather 
than  testimony  to  the  contrary,  that — "we  have  not  found,  upon  the 
monuments,  the  trace  of  these  first  relations  of  the  Israelites  with 
Eg3T3t."  They  never  will  be  found ;  and  this  for  reasons  which  a 
critical  examination  of  the  ages  and  writers  of  the  hook  called  "Exo- 
dus" would  conclusivelj'  explain. 

"Chronology,"  continues  De  Rouge,  "presents  too  many  uncer- 
tainties, as  much  in  Egyptian  history  as  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
when  an  endeavor  is  made  to  measure  the  period  of  the  Judges,  for 
one  to  be  able,  a  priori  and  through  a  simple  comparison  of  dates, 
to  define  under  what  king  took  place  the  exit  from  Egypt.  The 
difliculty  is   still  greater  when   it   concerns   the  patriarch  Joseph, 

*"  Gliddos,  Chapter!  on  Early  Egijptian  History,  Archceology,  ^c,  1st  ed.,  New  York, 
1843;  15th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1854;   pp.  2,  3. 

"8  Obcurti,  op.  cit.  p.  50. 

213  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  G88,  706,  714. 

**•  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust,  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  London,  1837;  I.  pp.  51-5. 

»'  Chronologie  der  jEgyptiT,  Berlin,  4to,  1st  part,  1849;   pp.  358-63. 

"'  Conservator  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  the  Louvre  —  Notice  Sommaire  des  Monumaa 
£yyptiens  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  18mo,  1855;  pp.  14,  15,  22-3. 
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because  the  length  of  the  time  of  servitude  in  Egjpt  is  itself  the 
ohject  of  luuiKTOus  coutrovei-sie^."  *  *  *  "As  we  h:ive  said,  the 
synchroiiisui  of  Moses  with  Kaiuscs  II  [XlXth  dyuasty],  so  precious 
at  the  historical  point  of  view,  gives  us  insiiflicicut  light  for  chrono- 
logy ;  heciiuse  the  dumition  of  the  time  of  tlio  Judges  of  Israel  is  nt't 
known  in  a  very  certain  manner.  We  shall  remain  within  the  limit 
of  the  probable  on  placing  Seti  I  about  1500  [b.  c],  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  toward  the  18th  century.  But 
it  would  be  by  no  means  astonishing  if  we  deceived  ourselves  two 
hundred  years  in  the  estimate,  so  greatly  are  the  documents  vitiated 
in  history  or  incomplete  upon  the  monuments. 

"  We  have  thus  mounted  up  to  the  moment  of  the  expulsion  of 
tlie  Shepherds  {_Ili/ksos'] :  here  we  shall  not  even  undertake  any 
furtlier  calculation.  The  texts  do  not  accord  as  to  the  time  which 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  these  terrible  guests  lasted,  and  the 
monuments  are  silent  in  this  respect.  That  time  was  long;  several 
dynasties  succeeded  each  other  before  the  deliverance:  this  is  all 
that  we  know  about  it.  We  are  not  better  edified  concerning  the 
length  of  the  fii"st  empire,  and  we  possess  no  reasonable  means  of 
measuring  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  those  witnesses  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  primitive  Egyj)tians.  If  nevertheless  we  recall  to  mind, 
tliat  the  generations  which  constructed  them  are  separated  from 
our  vulgar  era,  first  by  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  second 
Eg3"ptian  empire,  next  by  the  very  long  period  of  tlie  Asiatic  inva- 
sion, and  lastly  by  several  numerous  and  powerful  dynasties  that 
have  beijueathed  to  us  some  monuments  of  their  passage,  the  hoary 
antiquity  of  the  pyramids,  maugre  inability  to  calculate  it  exactly, 
will  lose  nothing  of  its  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian." 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  his- 
toric and  prehistoric  periods  of  human  life  in  Egypt  (oldest  of  histo- 
rical countries)  towards  which  scientific  men  in  Fi-ance,  Ital^',  Ger- 
many, and  England,  are  now  converging,  the  reader  will  appreciate 
the  corz'ectness  of  the  view  taken  by  me,  and  supported  with  other 
citations,  in  Types  of  Mankind.  It  merely  shows  how  difierent  minds, 
reasoning  without  prejudice  upon  the  same  common  stock  of  data, 
necessarily  arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  But  M.  de  Rouge's  refe- 
rence to  the  difiiculties  of  adjusting  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Jud/es  induces  a  glance  at  its  new  and  likely  solution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.^ 

The  obstacles  to  previous  settlement  of  the  succession  of  Israel's 

"*  Uiiloric  nola  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  iVidii  Tnlamenli  (supra,  note  29)  pp.  40—6. 
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Judges  are  familiar  to  possessors  of  Calien,^'  De  Wette,^  Muuk,'=' 
Rigbellini,^  or  Palfrey.^'    Hitherto,  as  Basuage^  remarks,  owing 
to  superstitions  of  modern  European  origin  upon  the  exaggerated 
antiquity-  of  their  literature,  the  Jews  "  have  been  the  librarians  of 
God,  and  ours  too :"  nor  are  they  only  bigoted  Talraudists  who  still 
maintain,  "  that  he  who  sins  against  Moses  may  be  forgiven,  but  he 
that  contradicts  the  Doctors  deserves  death."     There  are  plenty  of 
teachers  extant  who,  without  the  faith  or  the  Hebraism  of  old  Solo- 
mon Jarchi  (7?a«c7i«),  would  with  him  declare,  that  —  "if  a  liabhi 
should  teach  that  the  left  hand  is  the  right,  and  the  right  the  left,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  him."^"    But,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  which 
is  to   show  how  Mr.   Sharpe  re-arranges  the   discrepant  Book  of 
Judges,  it  suffices  to  repeat  the  exliortation  of  St.  Jerome, — "Relege 
omnes  et  Veteris  et  ISTovi  Testamenti  libros,  et  tantam  annorum 
reperies  dissonantiam  et  numerum  inter  Judam  et  Israel,  id  est,  inter 
regnum  utrumque  confusum,  ut  hujusce-modi  hserere  qusestionibus, 
non  tam  studiosi,  quam  otiosi  hominis  esse  videatur:"^'  not  forget- 
ting either,  how  the  father  of  Catholic  biblical  criticism,  Pi:RE  Simon 
de  rOratoire,  eschews — "  the  punctilios  of  chronologists ;  that  contain 
more  vowels  than  consonants,  and  which  it  would  be  more  incom- 
modious to  harmonize  than  the  ditferent  clocks  of  a  larsre  citv.  *  * 
Impossible  to   make   an  exact  chronology  through  the  Books   of 
Sacred  Scripture  such  as  they  are  at  this  day." 

"Albeit,"  writes  Muuk,~^  "it  is  impossible  to  present  an  historical 
tableau  of  the  epoch  of  the  Shophetim.  The  Book  of  Judges,  which 
is  the  only  one  we  can  consult  about  that  epoch,  is  not  a  book  of  his- 
tory. Ever}'  thing  in  it  is  recounted  in  an  unstitched  manner,  and 
the  events  succeed  each  other  with  rigorous  sequence  and  without 
chronological  order.  It  is  a  collection  of  detached  traditions  about 
the  times  of  the  Shoj^heftm,  composed  probably  upon  ancient  pocma 
and  upon  popular  legends  that  celebrated  the  glory  of  these  heroes. 
This  collection,  which  dates  from  the  first  ages  of  the  monarchy,  had 
for  object,  as  it  appears,  to  encourage  the  new  government  to  com- 

»<  La  Bible,  Traduction  Noui'elle,  "Schophetim,"  vol.  vii. ;  Paris,  1846. 

'^  Crit.  and  Hist.  Introduclion  to  the  Canon.  Scrip,  of  the  Old  Testament,  Boston,  transL 
Parker,  18J3;  ii.  pp.  196-8. 

^  Palesline,  Paris,  1845;  pp.  230-1,  441. 

*"  Ezamen  de  la  Religion  Chrelienne  et  de  la  Religion  Juive,  Paris,  8to.,  1834:  iii.  p.  560 

'^s  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  Boston,  8vo.,  1840;  ii.  pp.  208—35. 

»»  nislory  and  Religion  of  the  Jews,  transl.  Tayl.ir,  London,  fol.  1708;  pp.  344,  170. 

'*'  Mackat,  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  London,  8vo.,  1850;  p.  14. 

2^'  Epist.  ad  Vital.  —  Richard  Simo.n,  Ilistoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  Amsterdam, 
4to.,  1685;  i.  pp.  38,  350,  204-8. 

a^  Palestine,  p.  231. 
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plete  the  work  begun  by  Joshua,  and  to  show  to  the  people  all  the 
advantages  of  hereditary  royalty.  For  this  purpose,  it  suflicod  to 
show,  by  a  series  ot'exaniplus,  wliat  had  been  the  disorders  to  wliieh 
the  Hebrews  delivered  themselves  up,  during  the  days  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  what  had  been  the  evil  consequences  wliich  the  (loving)  weak- 
ness of  tiie  Hebrews  towards  tiie  Canaanites  had  caused,  and  how 
the  temporary  power  of  one  alone  had  always  preserved  them  from 
total  ruin.  One  must  not,  therefore,  think  to  cstabli:;h  with  exact- 
ness the  chronological  order  of  facts  and  the  epoch  of  each  judge. 
Savants  have  given  themselves,  in  this  respect,  useless  trouble,  and 
all  their  efforts  have  completely  failed.  It  will  sutHce  to  say  that  the 
ciphers  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  in  the  first  book 
of  Samuel,  yield  us,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saiil,  the  sum  total  of  500  years ;  which  would  make, 
since  the  exodo  from  Egypt,  505  years ;  whereas,  the  first  book  of 
Kings  counts  but  480  years  from  the  going  out  of  Egypt  down  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon.  According  to  this,  one 
must  suppose  [with  Mr.  Sharpe]  that  several  of  the  Shoplietira 
governed  simultaneously  in  ditierent  countries.  In  the  incertitude 
of  the  dates,  and  in  the  absence  of  historical  sources,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  by  here  giving  a  summary  of  the  traditions  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  to  afford  a  general  tableau  of  the  state  of  the 
Hebrews  during  that  period,  without  pretending  to  establish  a  chro- 
nological succession." 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  restoration  to  accordance  of  the 
dislocated  fragments  contained  in  Judges  is  its  simplicity ;  and  sim- 
plicity, so  far  from  being  an  index  to  a  primeval  stage  of  human 
intellect,  is  always  an  expression  of  modern  philosophical  science. 

"  To  determine  the  chronology,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphy; and  we  shall  see  that  the  wai-s  here  mentioned  do  not 
always  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  Israelites ;"  that  is,  they  often 
occurred  simultaneously,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed  by  the  old 
chronologers,  consecutively  —  different  points  of  Palestine  being 
ruled  over  by  different  judges  at  the  same  time.  "  The  whole  argu- 
ment will  be  made  more  clear  by  the  following  Chronological  Table : 
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Mr.  Sliarpe  hence  infers,  that  "the  Book  of  Judges  ends  in  the 
year  n.  c.  IIDO,  and  boirins  witli  Joslma's  death,  about  b.  c.  1250;  and 
the  Exodus  took  place  about  u.  c.  1300.  In  this  way,  from  the  E.Kodus 
to  the  buikling  of  the  Temple,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
is  289  years.  If,  instead  of  considering  the  periods  of  time  in  part 
contemporaneous,  we  had  added  them  all  together  [as  did  the 
unknown  writers  of  Kings],  we  should  have  had  about  the  480  years 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi,  1.  But  the  above  calculation  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  genealogies,"  &c. 

In  the  topograpliical  and  coctaneous  tabulation  of  these  judges, 
few  students  will  disagree  with  the  learned  author;  but,  in  a  later 
portion  of  his  valuable  work,  Mr.  Sharpe  himself  indicates  the 
vagueness  inherent  in  all  these  Jewish  attempts  at  restoring  their 
lost  chronology:™  "The  events,  indeed,  in  the  history,  from  the 
E.xodus  to  Solomon's  death,  can  hardly  occupy  more  than  three 
centuries,  if  we  observe  that  the  times  mentioned  are  mostly  in 
round  numbers  of  forty  years  each,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider 
indefinite,  and  only  to  mean  several  years." 

Thus,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  new  evidences  from  the  monuments 
and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile  constrain  Egyptologists  to 
claim,  for  man's  occupation  of  that  valley,  cpochas  so  far  beyond  all 
historic  chronology  (and  no  other  deserves  the  name),  as  to  eliminate 
the  subject,  henceforward,  from  any  computation  of  the  contradic- 
tory elements  contained  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Greek,  or  Latin, 
biblical  codices:  on  the  other,  the  parallel  advance  in  Scriptural 
exegesis  has  curtailed  to  rational  limits  the  preposterous  antiquity 
formerly  claimed  for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Whether  Usher  (in  the  margin  of  king  James's  version)  takes, 
with  Marsan,  480  years  as  the  interval  between  the  exode  and 
Solomon's  temple ;  or  Bossuet,  488  ;  or  Buret  de  Longchamps,  495; 
or  Pezron,  837;  has  now  become  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
"  Three  centuries,"  a  little  more  or  less,  is  the  average  between  Mr. 
Sharpe's  estimate  and  that  of  Lepsius,  at  about  314-322  years.^'  To 
reach  nearer  than  tliat  sujiputation  is  a  hopeless  task,  upon  existing 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament, —  each  one  being  faulty. 

Since  it  has  been  discovered  that,  before  Rabbi  Hillel,  son  of  Juda, 
the  Jews  had  made  no  scientific  attempts  (whatever  the  Alexandrian 
Greeks  may  have  done)  to  estaljlish  a  "chronology"  for  their  own 
nation,  no  further  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  Hebrew  numera- 
tion.    Hillel  died  about  310-12;  and  in  such  repute  was  his  autho- 

■'  Uialorie  Nola.  p.  82.  Lepsius's  nrgnment  to  the  same  effect  is  cited  in  Typti  of  Man- 
kind, pp.  706-12. 

"«  ChrottoloffU  dtr  Mgypler,  I,  335-7. 
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rity  held,  that  St,  Epiphanius  claims  his  previous  conversion'-^  from 
Judaism !  Hillel,  continues  Basnage,  did  three  things  which  ren- 
dered him  famous  among  Jews  and  Christians.  One  of  them  was  : 
"  It  was  that  he  fixed  the  epocha  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and 
reckoned  the  years  from  them.  Ditierent  epochas  were  made  use  of 
before.  The  departure  from  JEgypt  was  the  eera  of  some ;  the  Law 
given  at  Sinai  was  that  of  others :  one  reckoned  the  years  from  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple ;  another  from  the  return  out  of  captivity : 
some  dated  from  Alexander  the  Great's  entering  into  Jerusalem, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  event  to  the  Republick. 
But  since  the  Cremara  was  finished,  they  began  to  reckon  the  years 
from  the  Creation  of  the  world ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  Hillel 
who  established  this  epocha,  and  transmitted  it  to  posterity  (for  it  is 
still  observed);  and,  according  to  his  calculation,  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  the  year  3760."  *  *  *  The  Jews  sustained,  however,  that 
^^  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Messiah,  since  he  came  above  200  years 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  millennium ;"  *  *  *  on  which  Basnage 
comments  that  "Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  born  in  the  year  3910"! 

"Variae  opiniones  de  numero  annorum  h.  creatione  ad  nativitatem 
Christi:  et  quid  de  fine  mundi  sentiendam," — is  a  statement  illustrated 
by  Gaffarelli''^  with  a  list  of  more  than  twenty  authorities,  from 
Paulus  Forosemprouiensis  down  to  Malvenda,  in  which  the  dates  for 
the  Creation  range  from  b.  c.  3760  to  6310  !  "  Ex  quibus  concluditur, 
nee  dies  neque  annos  a  creatione  ad  Chi'istum  absque  peculiar!  reve- 
latioue  sciri  posse."  To  the  above,  his  franslator  obligingly  adds 
five  more  estimates  of  the  year  of  the  Nativity, — between  a.  m.  3837 
and  A.  M.  3970 :  marvelling,  with  Clemens  Alexandriuus  {lib.  I, 
Strom.  B),  at  the  existence  of  persons,  in  his  time,  who  (not  per- 
ceiving exactly,  -ndth  our  acuter  national  Didymus,  how  chronology 
"binds  man  to  God")  attempt  precision  in  determining  Jesus's 
birth — "Sunt  qui  curiosius  non  solum  annum  sed  diem  addunt!' 
And  this  erudite  father  of  the  Church  was  living  (a.  d.  192-217) 
barely  two  centuries  after  the  occurrence  of  this  the  greatest  (among 
ourselves)  event  of  events. 

Mosheim^  honestly  concedes  that  the  year  of  Christ  "has  not 
been  hitherto  fixed  mth  certainty;"  but  adopts,  as  "most  probable," 
"the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749  {Matt,  iii,  2;  John  i,  22;  &c.):"  in- 

*>*  Basnaqe  (supra,  note  229),  pp.  157-9: — conf.  also  Mackay,  Progress  of  the  Intellect. 
11,  pp.  307-15. 

236  CuriosilatCB  Jnauditce  de  figuris  Persarum  Talismanias,  Horoscopo  Patriarcharum  et 
Characteribus  Caetestibvs:  Latins-opera  M.  Gregorii  Michsclis;  Hamburg!,  1G76;  cap.  II, 
pp.  7,  44-8,  180-2.  337-40. 

"'  Ecclesiastical  Bistory,  transl.  Maclaire;  1st  American  ed.,  Philadelphia,  ]''97;  I,  p.  52. 
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forming  us,  in  a  note,  that  "the  learned  John  Albert  Fabricius  has 
coUootod  all  the  oi)iuions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth."  To  his  work  I  turn:^  although  the  question  be 
not  even  settled  at  this  day !  ^ 

Under  the  head  of  "  Minutitu  in  chronologicis  minus  consectandiie," 
Fabricius  enlarges  upon  the  uncertainties  of  chronology;  backing 
assertion  with  citations  of  141  different  epochs  assigned  to  Christ's 
nativity  by  about  283  authorities,  who  begin  at  a.  m.  3G16  and  end  at 
A.  M.  ti4S4,  for  this  all-important  event.  Then,  for  those  who 
"Christum  natum  consent"  iu  An.  Urbia  cond.  (the  year  of  the 
building  of  Rome),  they  range  between  720  and  756  a,  u.  c.  If, 
more  particular,  wo  ask — "Quo  mense  natus  Christus?"  a  table  is 
presented  to  our  sight  in  which  dili'ereut  computators  have  agreed 
upon  the  6th  January,  or  the  10th  idem,  or  February,  or  March,  or 
the  10-20th  April,  or  the  20th  May,  or  June  "XI  Kal.  Julias,"  or 
July,  or  August  "sub  finem  mensis,"  or  September  "die  XVSeptem- 
bris,  Jo.  Lightfootus  ad  Lucse  IT,  7,"  or  October  "sub  init.,"  or  the 
6th  November,  or  the  18th  of  the  same,  or,  lastly,  the  25th  December 
— "ex  communi  GriBcro  ct  Latiuie  Ecclesite  traditione." 

Fabricius  adds  this  singular  coincidence  —  "  Pulchre  observarmit 
Viri  docti  i  Romiuiis  die  VIII  Cal.  Januarii  sive  XXV  Deceinbris 
celebratum  diem  natalem  Solis  invicti,  initium  nempe  periodi  anuuae 
et  brumam :  eamque  solennitatem  a  Christianis  opportune  traus- 
latam  ad  Natalem  Solis  Justitioe." 

Raoul-Rochette,^"'  in  his  erudite  inquiries  into  the  Phcenician  god 
Melkarth,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Sun  at  the  "Winter  Solstice  —  a 
subject  greatly  developed  by  Lanci-"  —  has  carried  these  Roman 
analogies  back  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  Canaan.  He  says — "We 
know,  through  a  precise  testimony  in  the  ancient  annals  of  Tyre, 
the  principal  festivity  of  Melkarth,  at  Tyre,  was  called  his  re-birth  or 
his  awakening,  eyipsis  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  Jud.,  VIII,  5,  3) ;  and  that  it 
was  celebrated  by  means  of  a  pyre,  whereupon  the  god  was  supposed 
to  regain,  through  the  aid  of  fire,  a  new  life  (NoNNUS,  Dionysiaca,  XL, 

'^  BibUngraphia  Anli^uaria,  sivf  Inlroductio  in  notitiam  Scriplorum,  gut  antiquates  ITebraicas^ 
Graem,  Romanas,  et  Chri>tiana»  icriplia  illutlraverunt ;  2d  ed.,  Hamburgh,  4to,  1716;  pp. 
]H.->-7.  l!t3-8.  842-3,  344. 

"•  See  Dr.  S  vulct.  '•  Snr  1.1  date  de  la  naissanco  et  dc  la  mort  dn  Christ," —  controverted 
by  Alpbcd  Macbt,  "Sur  la  date  de  la  Daissanco  du  Christ"  {Athenaum  Franfau,  18.55,  pp. 
485-6.  518-4). 

""  .V/moirei  iTArehMoffit  eomparir,  Analique,  Orecque  et  Etrutque.  1"  iHm.,  "L'FTer- 
cnlc  .Vsayrien  et  I'hcenicien  consider^  dans  ses  rapports  aveo  I'llercule  Greo;"  Paris,  4to, 
1848 ;  pp.  25-7,  28,  20-38. 

•*'  Paralipnmeni  air  flluslrmione  delln  Sagra  Scrittura  per  Monitmmti  Fenko-Assirii  ad 
Egiziani ;  Paris,  1845,  4to   2  yo\s.  pattirn. 
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398).  The  celebration  of  this  festival,  of  which  the  institution 
mounted  up  to  the  reign  of  king  Hiram,  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
took  place  at  the  month  Peritius;  of  which  the  second  day  corre- 
sponded to  the  25th  December  of  the  Eoman  calendar  (Serv.  ad  ^n. 
Vn,  720  —  Jablonset  and  Zoega);  and,  through  a  coincidence  that 
cannot  be  fortuitous,  this  same  day,  viz :  the  25th  December,  was 
likewise  at  Eome  the  dies  natalis  Solis  invicti  ;  a  qualiiication  under 
which  Hercuhs  was  worshipped  at  Tyre  and  elsewhere.  It  was, 
therefore,  really  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  a  god-Sun,  that 
was  celebrated  at  Tyre,  at  the  Winter  solstice,  through  this  pyre  of 
Hei'cules ;  and  already  we  seize,  in  its  primitive  and  original  form, 
one  of  the  principal  traits  of  the  legend  of  the  Hellenic  ITercules." 
*  *  *  And  this  lamented  scholar  continues  to  show  how  Movers 
{Die  Phcenicier,  I,  386)  proves  that,  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (1st  Kings, 
XVm,  27),  a  "god  deceased  and  resuscitated"  was  a  fundamental 
idea  in  the  Jewish  theocracy ;  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  relations 
between  this  Semitic  myth  and  that  of  the  Phoenician  god  Adonis ; 
who  is  the  Tham-uz  bewept  by  Israelitish  females,  at  the  gate  of  the 
holy  Temple,  in  the  time  of  the  Prophets  (Ezckiel,  VIII,  14). 

If  we  seek  at  Rabbinical  sources  for  their  various  supputations 
concerning  the  advent  of  their  Jewish  "Messiah,"  the  most  learned 
and  critical  of  their  standard  divines,  Maimonides,  acquaints  us  that 
— "the  Messiah  should  have  come  in  the  XHIth  century,  in  the 
year  1316.  But  as  that  has  not  yet  happened,  others  refer  the  end 
of  their  misfortunes  to  the  year  1492,  others  to  the  year  1600,  and 
others  again  to  the  year  1940:"  *  *  *  some  even  holding  "that  the 
MeSAaiaH  hath  been  a  long  time  born,  and  remains  concealed  at 
Borne  until  Elias  come  to  crown  him."  ^^^ 

These  few  citations,  confirmatory  of  my  distrust,  expressed  in  our 
last  publication,^''  of  any  chronological  systems,  suffice  to  establish 
accuracy  of  fact  and  deduction.  The  toils  of  Sisyphus,  or  the 
pangs  of  Tantalus,  seem  nothing  compared  with  those  experienced 
by  hundreds  of  chronologists  who,  rivalling  in  pertinacity  the  Eosi- 
crusian's  search  after  the  "  elixir  of  life,"  have  exhausted  evei-y  expe- 
dient, our  patience  and  their  arithmetic,  to  discover  when  our  world 
had  a  beginning.  The  superstition  as  to  the  possibility  of  success  in 
any  such  endeavors  is  now  fast  taking  rank,  among  men  of  science, 
with  its  extinct  corollary  —  so  miserably  distressing  to  our  Boeotian 
ancestors,  about  the  year  1000  of  our  era — viz  :  anxious  cipherings 
as  to  the  world's  termination.     On  this  phase  of  humanity's  cyclic 


'*•  Basnaqe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  374-5. 
»"  r^/pes  nf  Mankind,  pp,  657-62. 
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hallucinations,'"  it  has  been  well  observed  by  W.  Rathbone  Greg,"* 
that  "  the  error  of  Paul  (1  Thess.  TV,  15)  about  the  approaching  end 
of  the  world,  was  sliared  by  all  tlio  Apostles  [James,  V,  8 ;  2  Peter, 
m,  12 ;  1  John,  II,  18 ;  Jude,  v.  18)." 

From  Hebrew  to  Assyrian  subjects  the  transition  is  natural;  if  but 
to  obscr\-e  that  vcrj-  trifling,  as  regards  chronological  determinations, 
has  been  the  progress  since  Layard's  second  Expedition,  published 
in  1853.^*  Col.  Kawlinson's  various  papers  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,-'"  together  with  his  unceasing  aiinouncenients  of 
new  discoveries,  througli  tlie  London  "Athonanira"  especially,  have 
not  been  yet  arranged  into  a  "corps  de  doctrine:"  so  that,  except  the 
summary  tables  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Vaux's  learned  work,-'^  there 
is  little  settled  about  cuneiform  annals,  whetiier  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent ;  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  materials,  due 
to  the  local  exhumations  of  Ross,  Loftus,  Fresnel,  Oppert,  Place, 
Rassani,  Jones,  and  other  laborers  around  Mosul  and  Bagdad. 
Cuueatic  students  (as  was  in  part  the  case  15  years  ago  with  Egyp- 
tian liieroglyphics,  which  possess  clews  that  the  others  have  not)  are 
still  struggling,  not  merely  with  the  philology  of  three  distinct 
tongues,  Semitic,  Indo-Germanic,  and  Scythic,  encountered  in  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions  of  diftereut  epochas  and  at  difterent  localities, 
but  against  the  more  arduous  phonetic  complications  of  the  various 
groups  or  signs  in  which  ardiaic  dialects  of  these  three  idioms  are 
expressed.  In  consequence,  that  which  is  read  one  way  by  Rawlin- 
son  in  England,  is,  generally  speaking,  read  in  another  by  Ilincks 
in  Ireland ;  both  are  oftentimes  obnoxious  to  the  conflicting  versions 

•**  FoBBE9  WiNSLOW,  "On  Moral  and  Criminal  Epidemics,"  —  Journ.  of  Psychol.  Med. 
and  Menial  Pathology,  April,  1856;  Art.  VI,  pp.  i'A-l.  Alfred  Mai"by,  Les  Mystique) 
eziatiques  el  les  Siigmatish, — extrait  des  "  Annates  Mcdico-psychologiques,"  Paris.  18 »;  pp. 
40—50.     Aiso  his  review  of  Lelit's  Dimon  dt  Socrale,  in  Athenceum  Franfais,  1  Mars,  1806. 

«*  The  Creed  of  Christendom,  London,  8vo,  1851 ;  pp.  19-25,  181-3. 

»•  Typet  of  Mankind,  p.  702. 

•*'  Onilinet  of  Assyrian  Ilislory,  1852; — Notes  on  the  early  History  of  Babylonia,  1855. 

"^  A'inevrh  and  Persepolis,  4th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged — London,  12mo,  1854,  pp. 
506-9.  While  writing,  I  see  by  the  London  Times  (Aug.  12,  1856)  that,  at  the  mcetin;:  of 
the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  just  held  at  Cheltenham,  Sir  Henry  Uuwlinson  is 
reported  to  have  "shown  that  the  impressions  on  the  bricks  found  at  '  Vr  of  the  Chaldees,' 
were  marked  with  the  name  of  a  king,  which  he  thinks  identical  with  the  Chedorlaomer  of 
Genesis,  and  at  least  2000  years  before  Christ."  1  have  no  doubt  that,  at  the  rate  As.syrian 
"  conBrmations"  are  going  on,  the  contemporary  history  of  Abraham  himself  would  yet  be 
found  in  cuneiform,  but  for  a  slight  exegetical  diffculty ;  vis. :  the  age  of  the  unknown 
writer  of  the  XlVth  chapter  of  Genesis  {Types  of  Mankind,  p.  604,  note  111).  [The  above 
was  penned  last  .Sept.  Since  then  I  have  read  Col.  Kawlinson's  most  interesting  "  Dis- 
course" (A  ihenaum,  Lond.  1856,  pp.  1024-5);  and  learn  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not 
instituted  before  the  13th  century,  B.C., — a  modern  date  to  Egyptologists.  When  cunoatic 
etudent.s  in  England  are  enabled,  through  arrow-headed  typography,  to  rival  Oppert's 
resources  in  ••  Imprim^rie  Imp<;riale"  (Hul.  Archiol.  Athen.  Fr.,  Mai,  1856),  palaeography 
will  place  more  faith  in  their  translations.] 
31 
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of  Oppert  and  De  Saulcy  in  France ;  whilst,  in  Germany,  the  fother 
of  cuneiform  decipherers,  Grotefend,  frequently  prefers  a  reading  of 
his  own.  Out  of  this  embarrassing  stiite  of  aftau's,  a  feeling  of  mis- 
trust has  gradually  arisen,  especially  at  Paris,  the  centre  of  archaeo- 
logical criticism;  which  has  found  voice,  at  last,  in  the  pages  of 
Renan  ;^^  than  whom,  amid  masters  of  Semitish  tongues  and  history, 
none  are  better  qualified  to  judge. 

"  K  one  must  feel  grateful  toward  those  persons  who  venture  into 
these  unknown  lands,  whilst  exposing  themselves  to  a  thousand 
chances  of  error  and  of  ill  success,  the  greatest  reserve  is  commanded 
in  presence  of  contradictory  results,  obtained  through  an  uncertain 
method,  and  sometimes  presented  without  any  demonstration.  Is  it 
not  excusable  to  doubt,  in  such  matters,  when  one  sees  the  man  who 
has  made  for  himself  the  greatest  renown  in  Assyrian  studies,  M. 
Rawlinson,  sustain  that  the  Assyrians  did  not  distinguish  proper 
names  by  the  sound,  but  by  the  sense  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  name  of  a  king,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  to  employ  all  the 
synonymes  which  could  approximately  render  the  same  idea ;  —  that 
the  name  of  each  god  is  often  represented  by  monograms  diifering 
from  each  other,  and  arbitrarily  chosen  ;  —  that  the  same  given  cha- 
racter was  read  in  several  ways,  and  must  be  considered  in  turns  as 
ideographic  or  phonetic,  alphabetic  or  syllabic,^  according  to  the 
needs  of  interpretation;  —  when  one  sees,  I  say,  M.  Rawlinson  avow 
that  many  of  his  readings  are  given  exclusively  for  the  convenience 
of  identification  [as  amongst  one  of  the  last  beautiful  "confirmations" 
— DanieVs  herbivorous  Xebochadnassar !];  that  it  is  often  permitted 
to  modity  the  forms  of  characters  to  render  them  more  intelligible : 
—  when,  lastly,  one  sees,  upon  such  frail  hypotheses,  a  chronology 
and  a  chimerical  pantheon  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria  con- 
structed ?  \Yliat  must  we  think  of  the  inscriptions,  called  Medic, 
which  would  be  written,  if  one  must  credit  the  same  Savant,  in  a 
language  wherein  the  declension  would  be  Turkish,  the  general 
structui-e  of  the  discourse  Indo-European,  the  conjugation  Tartar  and 
Celtic,  the  pronoun  Semitic,  the  vocabulary  Turkish,  mixed  with 
Persian  and  with  Semitic  ?  To  this  method  I  prefer  even  that  of  M. 
Xorris,  who,  pei-suadcd,  like  MM.  Westergaard  and  De  Saulcy,  that 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  thu-d  species  is  Scythic  or 

2'*  Hisloire  el  Systime  compart  da  Langua  Semiliqiies,  Paris,  1855;  pp.  64-9,  70. 

^0  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  sign  does  often  possess  these  different  powers,  and  must 
60  be  read,  in  hieroglyphics ;  but  in  the  latter  form  of  writing  (whether  cuneatics  possess 
such  indices  to  the  method  of  reading  or  not),  the  groups  themselves  furnish  the  key  by 
which  to  know  its  value.  Conf.  Lepsics,  Lettre  &  Rosellini,  Annali,  1837,  pp.  31-47: — Bu.n- 
SEN,  Egypt's  Place,  1848,  I,  pp.  .504-000: — De  Roicb.  Memoire  surle  Tombeau  d' Ahmes,  1851, 
p.  178: — and  Bibch,  Crgslal  Palace  Uand-Book,  1856,  pp.  222-9,  248. 
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Tartiiric  (whfit  I  do  not  mean  to  deny),  undertakes  to  explain  them 
throuijh  Ostiak  and  Telieremiss,  and  claims  to  sjivo  us,  with  tlio  help 
of  till'  insiTijitioiis,  a  complete  t>c}tlnc  grammar.  One  must  he  pro- 
foundly wanting  in  the  sentiment  of  philology,  to  imagine  that,  by 
asseml)liiig  upon  one's  tahle  a  few  dictionaries,  the  intiiiitely-delicato 
problem  can  be  solved,  if  it  be  not  insoluble,  of  an  unknown  tougiie 
written  in  an  alphabet  in  nuyor  portion  unknown.  Even  were  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  perfectly  determined,  it  could  not  be, 
save  through  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  neighboring  idioms, 
that  one  might  arrive  at  giving  with  certainty  the  grammatical  ex- 
planation and  the  interpretation  of  such  obscure  texts." 

Taking  Chiiuv,  on  our  way  back  to  Egypt  from  Chaldea,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  since  the  labors,  hitherto  unimpeachable,  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  200  years  ago,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done, 
in  tliat  impenetrable  country,  by  European  criticism  of  their  ancient 
monuments  or  annals,  to  invalidate  the  sketch  of  Chinese  chronology 
borrowed  from  Pauthier.-"'  No  preconceived  opinions  (or  desires), 
on  my  part,  induce  suppression  of  doubts  as  to  the  hhforio  claims  of 
this  Sinologico-Jesuit  account  of  Chinamen's  antiquity  to  absolute 
credence.  There  are  improbable  circumstances  about  the  re-finding 
copies  of  their  ancient  books,  after  the  destruction  of  libraries  by 
Chi-hoang-ti,^^  about  B.C.  213, — parallel  with  librarian  auto-da- 
fe's  elsewhere — on  which  some  more  positive  narration  might  be  con- 
soling; and  Davis-'  has  remarked  how,  in  the  flowery  empire  itself, 
"a  famous  commentator,  named  Choofootse,  observes:  'It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  entire  credit  to  the  accounts  of  those  remote  ages.' 
China  ha-s,  in  fact,  her  mythohgy,  in  common  with  all  other  nations." 
She  had,  also,  at  very  early  times, — hundreds  of  years  prior  to  the 
Grecian  Thales — ^her  astronomical  observations.  Among  these  (if 
anj-  point  seemed  certain  in  Chinese  or  other  histories)  were  two 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
TcnoNG-K.\.NG,  whom  Father  Amiot's  table  places  about  B.  c.  2159-47.-" 
The  former  was  computed,  by  Gaubil,  to  have  occurred  on  the  13th 
Oct.,  2155  B.C.;  and  by  Freret  and  Cassini,  during  B.C.  2007:  the 
latter  by  Rotbman,  resuming  Chinese  supputations,  in  the  Julian 
year  2128.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  with  the  precise  "Tables 
Abregees,  composees  par  M.  Largeteau  pour  faciliter  le  Calcul  des 
Syzygieg  eclipticjues  et  non  ecliptiques,"  neither  this  astronomer  nor 

»'  Tijptt  of  Mankind,  pp.  005-7. 
»'  Pacthikr,  Chint,  Paris,  8vo,  18.37;  pp.  222,  236. 
■•  Thf  Chinne,  12ino,  London,  I,  p.  157. 

••  Pauthikb,  Chine  d'aprii  Itt  dommenit  chinoit,  Pnris,  8to,  18.'^7,  p.  i80:  — "  Histoire 
critique  du  Chou-king"— iiw«  Sucrit  dt  rOrienl,  Paris,  8vo,  1843;  pp.  3-6. 
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M.  Biot^^  was,  down  to  1843,  able  to  iind  that  either  of  two  solar 
eclipses,  which  really  occurred  at  that  remote  period,  could  have 
been  visible  in  China  at  all ! 

As  to  Hindostan,  the  fiat  of  Klaproth^*  stands  unshaken  by  any 
more  recently  discovered  facts ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  plurality 
of  later  critics,  out  of  Germany,^' — a  country  where  the  afhnities 
of  Sanscrit  with  Allemanic  idioms  had,  indeed,  superinduced  a  state 
of  rapture  that  is  beginning  to  melt  away — corroborate  the  modern- 
ness  of  its  annalists:  "We  are  ignorant  of  what  was  [only  in  the 
7th  century,  B.  c. !],  in  these  remote  times,  the  state  of  India."  *  *  * 
"  The  total  want  of  materials  has  forced  me  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  history  and  the  antiquities  of  India.  The  political  geography 
of  this  vast  country,  even  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  Mohammedans,  is  still  very  little  known  to  us." 

Prinsep^  shattered  the  alleged  antiquity  of  Hindostanic  inscrip- 
tions; nothing,  throughout  the  peninsula,  ascending  within  four  or 
five  generations  of  the  modern  age  of  Buddha,  —  assumed  at  the 
6th  century  b.  c.^"^^ 

And,  ii'  art  (vide  Pulszky's  chapter,  II.  ante)  be  chosen  as  the  crite- 
rion, the  previous  investigations  of  Langles  had  ruined  the  fabled 
age  of  India's  structures ;  "  because,  according  to  the  judicious  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Scott  AVaring  (Hist,  of  the  Mahrattas,  p.  64),  there 
exists  no  authentic  information  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  peninsula  (before  the  14th  century  of  the  vulgar 
era) ;  and  it  would  be  supei-fluous  to  seek  for  some  historical  docu- 
ments in  works  written  in  Sanscrit."  *  *  *  The  pagoda  of  Djugger- 
naut,  begun  in  the  9th  century,  "is  a  new  proof  in  favor  of  our 
opinion  upon  the  modernness  of  the  monuments  of  the  Peninsula." 
*  *  *  Ellora,  by  the  Brahmans  estimated  at  7915  years  old,  was  by 
Muslim  writers  reduced  to  900;  and  thus,  says  Langles,  "the  date 
of  600  to  700  years  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  that  of  7915." 
These  rock-temples  present  traces  of  Gi-eek  architecture :  their  ele- 

2^  Journal  des  Savants,  Paris,  1843 ;  1'  article;  tirage  k  part,  pp.  4-8. 

25«  Tableaux  historiques  de  I'Asie,  Paris,  4to,  182G;  pp.  2.  286. 

25'  De  Gobineau,  [Ine'galite  dc3  Races,  II,  pp.  101-3),  has  .allowed  himself  to  be  somewhat 
carried  away  as  to  Arian  antiquity;  but  his  observations  on  old-school  philologers  (p.  105) 
seem  to  me  to  be  correct. 

^Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal;  Calcutta,  1828;  VII,  pp.  156-67,  219-282:— 
and  Stkes,  Jour.  R.  Asiatic  Soc,  London,  1841 ;  VI,  Art.  14,  Appendix  III. 

^^  Monuments  anciens  el  modemes  de  VBindoustan,  Paris,  folio,  1821;  I,  pp.  117,  131; 
II,  12-3,  66-8,  70,  169—70,  184,  208.  Cf.  also  Bbigos,  Aboriginal  Race  of  India,  R.  Asiat. 
Soc,  June,  1852;  pp.  7-9,  14.  The  Arian-Hindoos  did  not  even  conquer  the  Dekhan  much 
before  the  5th  century  of  our  era: — the  modernness  of  Elephanta,  Salsette,  &c.,  was  sus- 
pected at  sight  by  the  judicious  observer  Bishop  Heber  (Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
the  upper  Provinces  of  India,  London,  4to,  1828;  II,  pp.  179,  192). 
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phautd  were  cut  by  foreigu  artists;  and  "the  leaves  of  Acanthus 
are  badly  drawn  and  capsized  around  the  base  of  a  pilhir  of  lliiuluo 
Btyle ;  so  that  this  huso  gives  tlie  idea  of  a  Corintliiau  capital  turned 
upside-down."    The  Hindoo  zodiacs,  too,  are  all  Greek  and  modern  ! 

We  havo  seen  that  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  essentially  Hind- 
ostiu,  artbrd  no  stand-point  for  annual  chronology,  even  to  the  year 
B.  c.  1000 ;  and  that,  beyond  the  twenty-third  century  prior  to  our 
era,  at  the  outside,  China  fails  to  supply  us  with  proofs  of  anything 
more  than  a  long  previous  unhistorical  existence.  There  are  no 
other  lautls,  except  Egypt,  whose  historical  period  attains  to  pa- 
rallel antiquity  with  the  two  first-named  countries;  notwithstanding 
abundant  evidence  of  Etrurian,  Phceniciau,  and  Lydiau,  civilizations 
of  much  earlier  date  than  2850  years  backwards  from  our  time. 
Pelasgic  Greece  falls  into  the  latter  category.  A\nicther  as  nomads 
or  errants,  as  the  ancient  or  the  old,"*"  "the  remembrance  of  these 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  loses  itself  in  transmythological 
ages."  Their  successors  on  Hellenic  soil  have  left  us  no  determinate 
chronology  beyond  the  Olympiads,  beginning  with  the  foot-race  won 
by  Coroehus  in  the  year  B.C.  770;^"  and  these  victories  were  not 
arranged  in  their  present  order  for  500  years  later,  viz.,  by  one 
Timieus  of  Sicily,  about  B.  c.  264. 

"  The  Pelasgi  and  the  other  primitive  populations  of  Greece," 
continues  Maury,  "do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  ancient 
trsidition  upon  cosmogony  and  the  first  ages  of  human  society. 
They  were,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  ignorance,  in  the  same 
vagueness,  wherein  the  savage  septa  of  Asia,  of  Oceanica,  and  of 
the  New  "World,  are  still  found,  who  have  not  been  brought  into 
contact  with  more  enlightened  nations.  One  encounters  nothing,  in 
fact,  among  the  primitive  Hellenes,  analogous  to  the  cosmogonies  of 
Genesis,  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  or  the  laws  of  Manou.  AVhich 
sufficiently  proves,  that  the  intellectual  state  of  these  Pelasgic  tribes 
was  verj-  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Israclitish,  Persian,  or  Hindoo 
peoples."  Like  these  Asiatics,  the  Greeks  of  a  later  day  anthro- 
morphosized  inventions ;  or  else  made  the  proper  name  of  a  country, 
a  river,  or  a  hill,  the  primordial  human  ancestor  of  a  nation.^ 
"  Thus,  in  Elis,  a  personage  whose  name  was  taken  from  that  of  the 
Olympic  games,  Aethlios,  passed  for  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogoneia. 

"  So,  likewise,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  pretended  inventors  of 

'■'  Alfred  Maubt,  Reeherchfs  lur  la  Religion  et  It  Culte  des  Populationii  primitives  dt  la 
Grice,  Paris,  8vo.  1855;  pp.  2.  20,  30-1,  201-4.  :.'l(;-24. 
"'  Anthon,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiguitiei,  Now  York,  1843 ;  pp.  G78-9. 
*'  Ti/pei  of  Mankind,  pp.  649,  551-2,  for  parallel  examples. 
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certain  arts  was  forged  through  the  aid  of  words  which  designated 
either  the  objects  or  the  instruments  of  which  the  arts  make  use,  or 
even  by  the  help  of  the  proper  names  of  these  arts  themselves.  It 
is  therebj-  that  Closter  (KXuaTrif),  that  is,  the  spindle,  was  held  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  spinning  wool.  The  art  of  striking  fire 
from  flint  was  discovered,  it  was  said,  by  Pyi'odes  (nup«6r;i:),  that  is, 
the  hurning,  the  kindled,  son  of  Cilix  (silex),  the  flint.  The  'pise' 
[luteum  cedificium)  had  been  invented  by  Teclmes  (Te;)(vrij),  art,  incor- 
rectly written  Dociiis  in  the  manuscripts  of  Pliny ;  the  rule  (regula) 
and  not  the  tile  (tegula),  as  one  reads  in  some  manuscripts,  had  had 
for  its  author  Ciuyrus,  son  of  Acribe'ias.  The  name  of  this  Cinyrus 
is  derived  from  the  root  canna ;  and  a  false  reading  has  substituted, 
for  the  name  of  Acribe'ias  (axp;;3£ia,  rectitude),  that  of  Agriopas. 
Chalcas  (XaXxos,  brass),  son  of  Atharaas  ('A6afjia?,  hard  metal),  had 
made  the  first  bucklers,  &c. ;" — just  as,  in  king  James's  version, 
TtlTBuLKalllT,  literally,  the  God-Vulcan,  has  become  transmuted 
into  "ToBAL-CAiN,   an   instructer   of  every  artificer   in   brass   and 


'^  Genesis  iv,  22: — conf.  Gliddon,  Olia  ^grjpiiaca,  p.  141,  note. 

Every  one  knows  that  whether  "GOD  .ippearcd  in  the  flesh,"  or  "who  appeared  in  the 
flesh,"  of  1  Timothy  iii,  16,  depends  upon  OC  or  ©C  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  at  the 
British  Museum;  which  biliteral,  through  pious  handlings,  is  now  efi'aced!  (Cakdinal 
Wiseman,  Connection  between  Science  and  revealed  Religion^  London,  1836 ;  II,  pp.  168-9. 
See  also  the  same  fact  in  Wetstenii  Nov.  Testament.,  II,  p.  864 ;  cited  in  Bishop  Marsh's 
Michwlis,  I,  p.  577,  notes.) 

"The  history  of  Saint  Ursula  and  of  the  11.000  virgins  whose  innumerable  relics  are 
shown,  arranged  in  one  of  the  churches,  at  Cologne,  owes  its  origin  to  an  expression  of 
the  old  calendars.  Vrsula  et  Undecimella,  W.  MM. ;  that  is  to  say,  'Saint  Ursula  and  Saint 
Undicimella,  virgins  and  martyrs.'  Ignorant  readers  have,  as  one  perceives,  singularly 
multiplied  the  latter  saint.  Conf.  Brady,  Clavis  Calendaria,  t.  2,  p.  334."  (Alfred  Macrt, 
Legendes  Pieuses  du  Moyen-Age,  Paris,  Svo,  1843;  p.  214,  note.) 

Here  is  one  Hebrew,  another  Greek,  and  a  third  Latin,  example,  out  of  hundreds  at  hand 
(in  Hebrew  especially),  to  illustrate  historical  metamorphoses.  Where  either  instance  does 
not  suit  the  taste  of  a  Boeotian,  it  may  that  of  an  Athenian.  But  for  the  orientalist  I  add 
an  inedited  specimen,  due  to  the  kindness  of  a  Persian  scholar,  my  old  friend  Major-General 
Bagnold,  of  the  Hon.  East-lnd.  Comp.'s  Service. 

In  the  Arabic  .alphabet,  adopted  with  slight  modifications  by  Persians,  the  letter  zI;tn, 
Z,  is  distinguished  from  the  letter  re,  R,  only  by  a  "nuqta,"  dot,  or  point,  placed  above 
the  former  letter's  head.  "  The  author  of  the  Anwarry  Saheilly  jocularly  criticizes  the  use 
of  points  by  an  amusing  couplet,  which  I  translate  almost  Terbatim,and  paraphrase: 

'  If  Anwarry,  within  this  world. 
Could  wish  to  live  without  its  zehimut 

(misery)  ^^.<^-^S>^ 
Nature  brings  forth  a  fllthy  fly 
To  dung  o'er  the  head  of  ee  in  rehimut 


(mercy)  *^.^Jr^.'" 
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"In  the  time  of  Piiusaniiis,  the  poojilc  of  Corinth,  to  whom  tlie 
circumstances  of  tlie  foundation  of  their  city  were  totally  unknown, 
recounted  that  this  city  had  been  built  by  a  king  named  Corinthus. 

"All  these  pei-sonaj^es  of  poetical  tietion  were  attached,  aiYcrwards, 
to  the  divers  countries  from  which  the  Greeks  fancied  themselves  to 
have  originated;  deceived  as  they  were  by  resemblances  of  traditions 
and  the  lying  jxssertioiis  of  strungere  emulous  of  being  the  parents 
of  their  civilization.  It  is  hence  that  Phoenicia,  Media,  Egypt,  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  and  India,  were  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  these  heroes, 
all  Greeks  b}-  their  origin  and  their  name, — traditions  comparatively 
modern,  that  have  led  more  than  one  scholar  astray,  but  of  which 
criticism  has  definitively  ruined  the  authenticity." 

la  justice  to  my  friend  M.  Maury,  I  ought  to  mention  that  his 
foot-uotes  sustain  every  statement  with  irrefragable  testimony.  "We 
behold,  however,  in  Greece, —  a  country  about  which  we  possess 
more  information  than  concerning  any  other  on  earth, — ^thanks  to  her 
ancient  historians  and  to  modern  arcbsT^ologists  —  how  human  ori- 
gines,  in  one  and  the  best-represented  locality,  are  absolutely  un- 
known. If  in  storied  Hellas  such  is  the  case,  what  must  we  expect 
to  find  about  man's  primordial  advent  upon  our  planet,  among  less 
historical  nations  ?  The  prefator}'  remarks  to  the  "American  Realm" 
of  our  Ethnographic  Tableau  will  illustrate  another  phase  of  this 
argument. 

The  chronological  deficiencies  encountered  everywhere  else  compel 
a  final  return  to  the  monuments  of  the  ISTile.  Amid  their  petroglyphs 
and  papyri  alone  can  we  hope  to  weave  a  thread  by  which  to  measure 
the  minimum  length  of  time  that  a  type  of  humanity  must  have 
occupied  that  valley.  In  our  former  work,^"  a  synopsis  of  hiero- 
glyphical  investigations  exhibited  how  Egyptian  chronology  stood 
in  the  year  1853.  Four  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
alter.  Correct  then,  the  same  views  are  accurate  now ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  an  appendix  to  the  Misses  Horner's  translation^ 
of  his  travels,  Chev.  Lepsius  has  not  more  definitively  treated  on 
chronology ;  nor,  up  to  the  spring  of  last  year  (185G),  had  he  pubiisiied 
his  Book  of  Kitigs ;  until  the  appearance  of  which,  I  have  consistently 
maintained  since  1844,  no  professed  gystem  of  Egyptian  chronology 
can,  in  the  very  nature  of  human  things,  possess  solid  or  durable 
claims  to  attention : — such  as  have  recently  appeared,  worthy  of  respect, 
being  either  like  M.  Brunet  de  Presle's,**  a  re-exaniination  of  the  classi- 
cal sources;  or  else  like  Chev.  Bunsen's  second  volume  {ubi  gupra),  a 

"•  Typt$  of  Mankind,  686-9. 

"^  Lellrrx  from  Egi/pl,  Ethiopia,  &0.  (supra,  note  198). 

■•  Ezamen  critique  de  la  Sueeation  det  dynatlie*  (gyptiennet,  Part  I,  Paris,  8vo,  1850. 
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labyrintli  of  arithmetical  adjustmeuts  satisfactory  to  no  one  but 
their  learned  calculator;  or  again,  similar  to  the  useful  but  very 
piece-meal  coverings  of  a  skeleton  chronology  by  M.  Brugsch, — ^^" 
who,  in  the  main,  agrees  with  the  time-measurements  previously 
laid  down  by  Lepsius ;  or  finally,  ingenious  attempts  at  unsettling 
that  which  had  been  generally  agreed  upon,  by  ChampoUionists, 
through  M.  Poitevin's^  attorney-like  process  of  detecting  some  sup- 
posititious flaw  in  the  indictment. 

For  myself,  therefore,  as  before  stated,  I  have  no  more  precise 
Egyptian  chronology  to  ofier  than  that  already  sketched  in  Types  of 
Mankind ;  and  having  waited  some  twelve  years  for  Lepsius,  it  is 
small  hardship  to  extend  one's  patience  for  a  few  months  longer: 
because,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  last  year, 
during  our  rencontre  over  the  new  treasures  of  the  Louvre  Museum, 
the  Book  of  Kings  must  now  be  near  the  point  of  its  appearance  at 
Berlin.  The  delay  of  publication,  since  its  announcement  about 
1845,^  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  Chief  of  the  Prussian  scientific 
mission,  upon  his  return  from  the  East  in  1846,  had  first  to  arrange 
the  periodical  issue  of  the  magnificent  Denkmiiler,  by  no  means  yet 
completed ;  and  next,  in  such  standard  works  as  the  Chronologic  der 
^gypter,  followed  by  innumerable  minor  essays,  to  clear  away  erro- 
neous hypotheses  whilst  indicating  novel  facts,  before  the  chronologi- 
cal frame-work,  resulting  from  accumulated  discoveries,  could  be 
filled  up  in  method  satisfactory  to  archseologists. 

Through  such  wise  procedure,  his  Book  of  Kings  will  now  embody 
the  enormous  series  of  historical  data  derived  (only  since  1850)  from 
the  Memphite  exhumations  of  M.  Aug.  Mariette  —  latterl}-  ap- 
pointed, by  Imperial  discrimination,  one  of  the  Conservateurs  du 
JIusce  du  Louvre. 

"With  an  outline  of  this  gentleman's  conquests  in  Egyptian 
science,  my  addenda  to  the  pages-'"  of  our  last  volume  (wherein  his 
name  foreshadows  revelations,  the  extent  of  which  none  but  himself 
could  then  appreciate)  may  properly  close.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  arrive  at  Paris  in  Nov.  1854,  within  a  week  of  M.  Mariette's 
return  there,  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  his  four-year's  toil  beneath 
desert-ground  with  the  superficies  of  which,  around  the  Pyramids 
of  Sakkara,  I  had  been  familiar  from  1831  to  1841.  Introduced  to 
him  at  the  Institute  by  our  collaborator  ^I.  Alfred  Mauiy,  nothing 

^'  Reisberichle  aus  ^gypim  (supra,  note  199). 

2*8  MSmoire  sur  tes  Sept  Cartottches  de  la  Table  d*Abydos  attribues  &  la  XII*=  dynastie  eyypt~ 
ienne — Extrait  do  la  Revue  Archiologique,  11"  AnjiiSe,  Paris,  1864. 

'"9  Gliddon,  Appendix,  1846,  to  all  subsequent  editions  of  "Chapters  on  Early  Egyptian 
History,"  p.  3. 

2i»  Type^  of  Mankind,  pp.  675,  686. 
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could  exceed  the  frankness  and  prolonged  kindness  of  his  boiiring 
towaixls  an  elder  Xilotic  resident.  j\I.  Mariette  is  too  higliniiiuled 
for  me  to  express  more  than  a  gratefid  acknowledgment  of  facili- 
ties by  him  aeeorded  to  me ;  not  forgetting  either  those  of  his  able 
coadjutor  at  the  Lountc,  my  friend  M.  T.  Deveria. 

The  tirst  reUable  announccmeut  of  results  of  "Excavations  at  the 
Serapeum  of  Memphis"  appeared  over  the  signature  of  a  far-famed 
aivhcologue,  F.  de  Sauley  de  I'lnstitut:^"'  but  the  treasures  brought 
theuce  hy  Mariette,  were  not  arranged  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Louvre-galleries,  until  the  loth  May,  1855,  during  the  Exponition 
utiivtrselle.     The  facts  are  these. 

Sent  out  to  Egypt  "  eu  mission"  in  quest  of  ancient  Coptic  MSS., 
the  curiosity  of  our  Egyptologist  was  fexcited  at  Alexandria,  Aug. 
1850,  by  the  sight  of  numerous  uniform  Sphinxes  of  calcareous 
stone,  covered  with  Greek  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Sakkilra,  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  Following  at  Cairo  the 
ad\-ice  of  Liuant-Bey,  during  a  trip  to  the  localities,  M.  Mariette 
discovered,  peeping  out  from  the  sand,  one  of  this  self-same  kind  of 
sphinx  in  situ.  For  a  man  of  his  education  and  quick  energy  this 
indication  sufficed.  Gangs  of  workmen  were  immediately  employed 
to  clear  away  the  sand  which,  since  the  days  of  Strabo  —  B.  c.  15  — 
had  accumuhited  over  these  rocky  undulations  to  a  depth  varying 
froru  10  to  70  feet;  and,  by  the  25th  Dee.  of  the  same  year,  au 
avenue,  in  lengtli  above  6600  feet,  was  laid  bare,  flanked  by  the 
remains  of  a  double  row  of  sphinxes,  of  which  l-tl  were  in  good 
preservation. 

At  the  end  of  this  alle^-,  a  little  further  exhumation  disclosed  — 
astounding  to  relate,  in  an  Egyptian  cemetery  —  a  hcmieycle  formed 
of  Greek  statues  of  llelleuic  worthies;  Pindar,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Euripides,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  ^schylus,  Ilomer,  Aristotle !  Thence 
branched  oft"  a  paved  dromos  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  latter  path- 
way to  a  temple  built  by  Pharaoh  Amyrtieus  (about  b.  c.  400)  in 
honor  of  Apis;  the  former  straight  to  the  long-lost  Serapeum. 
Two  chapels,  one  Greek  and  the  other  Eg}-ptian,  intersected  the 
middle  of  this  road  on  its  left  side ;  and,  in  this  last,  large  as  a  calf 
at  8  months,  was  inclosed  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  statue, 
carved  in  wliitc  calcareous  stone,  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis!  As 
probably  the  one  visited  by  Strabo,  it  now  ranks  among  other  price- 
less treasures  of  the  Louvre.  Infinite  inscriptions,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  even  Phoenician,  containing  the  proscvncmata,  votive  offerings, 
of  generations  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  holy  shrine ;  Uellcuic  and 
Pharaonic  bronzes,  effigies,  and  monuments  of  many  materials  and 

">  te  Contlilulionnel,  Paris,  9th  and  10th  December,  1854 ;  FeuilUtoni. 
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objects,  in  and  around  this  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  were  the  reward  of 
eight  months'  fatigue:  when,  as  usual  in  Ottoman  lands,  local  in- 
trigues and  international  jealousies  arrested  the  works  for  a  season , 
until  the  prompt  interference  of  the  Fi'ench  Government,  with  a 
grant  of  30,000  francs  for  expenses,  enabled  the  undaunted  explorer 
to  resume  his  active  day-labors  in  Feb.  1852.  His  nocturnal  re- 
searches were  never  abandoned  however ;  and  his  gallant  defiance 
as  well  of  falling  blocks  as  of  assassination  had  been  crowned,  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  'Nov.  1851,  by  entrance  into  a  subterranean 
city  of  death, — the  vast  sepulchral  caves  of  more  than  64  genera- 
tions of  Apises,  covering  a  period  of  above  15  centuries,  were  nightly 
trod  by  Gallic  foot :  that  is  to  say,  moi'e  than  1600  years  since  the 
last  Gaulish  legionary  had  stared  at  Apis  dead,  or  that  in  Alex- 
andria, about  the  times  of  St.  ^lark,  there  had  been  pi-oclaimed  the 
advent  of  Apis  living:  —  ^oj-iv  s-sp5(;o|j.sv)]u,  "the  life  which  comes;" 
narrate  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Rufiuus  (oliit  a.d.  408),  Sozo- 
men  {ohiit  450),  and  Socrates  {flour.  440) ;  the  last  of  whom,  ac- 
quainted with  a  book  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  Sophronius 
had  composed  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Sera- 
peum,  about  a.d.  391,  relates  that — "The  Christians,  who  regard 
the  cross  as  a  sign  of  the  salutary  passion  of  Christ,  thought  this 
sign  [the  cnix  ansata,  hieroglj-phice  anhh,  J — "life  eternal" — found 
in  that  temple  of  Serapis]  was  the  one  which  belongs  to  them ;  the 
gentiles  said,  that  it  was  something  common  to  Christ  and  to 
Serapis"^"-  —  i.e.  "  HaPI-HeSIIil  (Osiris- Apis)  great  God  who  resides 
in  Amenthi,  the  lord  living  forever;"  as  Serapis  is  addressed  iu 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  now  at  Paris. 

These  researches  were  vigorously  pushed  for  al)Out  four  years 
along  the  Memphite  necropolis,  resulting,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
iu  an  immense  accession  of  antiquities,  from  the  earliest  Pharaonie 
to  the  latest  Eoman  times  —  a  period  of  some  4000  years.  Through 
them,  the  age  of  the  colossal  sphinx  of  Geezeh  has  been  carried  back 
to  the  primeval  IV th  dynasty;  and,  for  chronology,  a  collection  of 
funereal  tablets  (about  650  saved  out  of  some  1200  found),  now  in 
the  Louvre,  giving  the  genealogies  of  individuals  (one  I  saw  goes 
back,  fathers  and  sons,  about  19  generations),  often  with  the  dates 
of  kings'  reigns,  year,  month  and  day,  of  every  epoch,  will  enable 
archaeology  to  fill  a  thousand  gaps  iu  the  time-measurement  of  old 


"2  Letronne,  La  Croix  Ansie  Sgyptienne  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.,  2d  part)  — 
"tirage  4, part,"  Paris,  1846;  pp.  24-26:  citing  textually,  Rufinus  II,  c.  26  and  29  — 
Sozomcn,  Hial.  cedes.  VII,  15,  p.  725  B  —  and  Socrates,  V,  17,  p.  276,  A.  B.  Conf.  also, 
Db  Poitee,  Bistoire  du  ChrManisme. 
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EiTvpt.  TTie  last  catalonjue  of  the  Louvre  museum™  enumerates  l)nt 
few  of  these  nueouiited  treiisnros.  Seieneo  must  wait  patiently  for 
their  eivordination  l>y  their  diseoverer,  when  France  jjuhlishes  liis 
folio  Monuments.  Meanwhile,  as  De  Sauley  says — "Tiie  names  of 
a  dozen  new  Pliaraohs  have  heen  fouiul;  and  the  400  prineipai 
steles,  that  aw  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  arc  like  400  paijes  of  a 
book  written  3000  years  ago,  which  reveal  to  us  a  multitude  of  details, 
heretofore  unknown,  ahou.t  the  life  and  the  religion  of  aneient  Kii'vpt. 
Furthermore,  art  itself  has  to  put  in  her  claims  for  a  share  in  tlie  i-ich 
booty  of  M.  Mariette;  and  I  limit  myself  to  citina;,  among  otiier 
monuments,  an  admirahle  statue  of  a  sitfinq  SWibe,  dating  certainly 
4000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which  is  a  chcf-d' centre  of 
the  plastic  art." 

This  Scribe  is  fac-simile-ed  in  our  frontispiece,  with  other  contem- 
poraneous associates  from  the  same  tomb  (Vtli  dynasty)  in  plates 
ir  to  VIII  of  this  present  volume.  They  are  due  to  the  complaisance 
of  my  friciuls  MM.  Devcria  and  Salznnuin  (author  of  those  unsur- 
passable photographs  of  Palestine),  who,  with  the  sanction  of  MM.  De 
Rouge  and  Mariette,  kindly  brought  their  instruments  to  revivify, 
at  the  Louvre,  the  specimens  first  offered  to  the  American  public  in 
this  work.  M.  Pulszky's  practised  eye  has  already  assigned  them  a 
proper  place  in  the  history  of  iconographic  art  (Chapter  11,  pp. 
109-116,  ante). 

But  Mariette  must  speak  for  himself^* 

"I  estimate,"  says  the  explorer,  "that  the  diggings  at  the  Sera- 
peum  of  Memphis  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  about  7000  monu- 
ments. 

"  But  all  these  monuments  are  not  relative  to  the  same  object,  that 
is  to  say  to  the  worship  of  the  God  adored  in  the  Serapeum.  Built 
in  a  necropolis  more  ancient  than  itself,  the  Serapeum  held  within 
its  enclosure  some  old  tombs  which  the  piety  of  Egyptians  had 
respected.  Nearly  all  its  walls  were,  besides,  formed  of  stones  bor- 
rowed from  edifices  already  demolished.  *  *  *  The  clearing  out  of 
the  Serapeum  has,  therefore,  really  had  for  result  the  discovery  of 
the  7000  monuments  already  mentioned.  But  the  monography  of 
Serapis  does  not  count  upon  more  than  about  3000  ; — a  very  respect- 
able cipher,  if  one  recollects  that  few  cpiestions  of  antiquity  have 
ever  reached  us  under  the  escort  of  a  similar  number  of  original 
documents.  *  *  *  It  is  not,  then,  a  treatise  upon  Serapis  that  must 
be  required  from  the  little  essay  of  which  I  am  tracing  the  lines.    If 

*"  Notice  Sommairt  (supra,  note  222). 

"•  "Uenseignements  sur  Ics  64  -Apis  troav^s  dans  lc3  soutcrrains  du  Sdrap^um" — BulUlin 
Arckiolvgique  de  I'Atherueum  Franfau,  Paris,  May-Nov.  1855;  Articles  I  to  V. 
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it  Ije  accorded  to  me  some  day  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  tlie 
operations  of  which  the  Serapeuiii  was  the  theatre,  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  and  to  define  the  Serapis  whom  the  classifying  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  texts  found  in  the  temple  of  this  god  have  revealed  to 
us.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  Serapis  really  was.  It  will  be  seen 
how  Serapis  was  a  god  of  Egyptian  origin,  as  ancient  as  A2ns,  seeing 
that  after  all  he  is  but  Apis  dead.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  Serapis 
of  the  Greeks  is  onlj'  another  amalgamated  Grseco-Egyptiau  god ; 
and  how  these  two  divinities  have  lived  at  Memphis  in  two  distinct 
Serapeums,  in  each  other's  presence,  without  ever  being  confounded." 

"  It  is  known  that  the  Serapeum  is  situate,  not  at  Memphis,  but 
in  the  burial-ground  of  Memphis  ;  and  that  this  temple  was  entirely 
built  for  the  tomb  of  Apis.  The  Serapeum  is  merely,  therefore, 
accordino:  to  the  definition  of  Plutarch  and  of  Saint  Clemens- Alex- 
andrinus,  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Apis;  or  rather  the  Serapeum 
is  the  temple  of  Ajns  dead,  who,  in  consequence,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  temple  of  Ajns  living,  that  Herodotus  has  described, 
and  which  Psametichus  embellished  with  the  colossi  of  Osiris.  Apis 
had,  then,  properly  speaking,  two  temples ;  one  which  he  inhabited 
under  the  name  of  Apis  during  his  lifetime,  the  other  wherein  he 
reposed  after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Osorapis"  —  corrupted  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  into  Serapis. 

"By  way  of  resume,  the  explanations  which  I  have  just  given  have 
already. had  for  result  to  show  us : — 

1st. — That  the  Serapeum  is  but  the  mausoleum  of  Apis ;  and  thus 
that  the  principal  god  of  the  Serapeum,  that  is  to  say,  Serapis,  is  but 
Apis  dead; 

2d.  —  That  there  had  been  at  Memphis  two  Serapeums;  one 
founded  bj-  Ameuophis  III.  \_3Iemnon — XVIIth  dynasty,  15th  cen- 
tury B.  p.],  in  which  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs 
preserved  itself  intact  down  to  the  Roman  emperors  [3d  century 
after  C]  :  the  other,  inaugurated  a  short  time  after  the  advent  of  the 
Greek  dynasty  at  Memphis,  and  in  which  the  Alexandrian  Serapis, 
result  of  a  bifarcation  [i.  e.  a  separation  of  religious  doctrine]  ope- 
rated under  Soter  I.  [about  b.  c.  310],  was  more  especially  adored ; 

3d. — That  the  clearing  out  of  the  only  one  of  these  temples  that 
has  been  explored,  has  produced  7000  monuments;  among  which  the 
monography  of  Serapis  can  merely  claim  the  3000  objects  that,  by 
their  origin,  are  relative  to  this  god ; 

4th. — That  these  3000  objects  come  almost  all  from  the  tomb  of 
Apis  properly  so-called ;  and  hence  that  the  collection  of  the  Louvre 
possesses  a  funereal  and  Egyptian  character,  quite  ditfereut  from  that 
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which  it  would  seem  a  collection,  (lni\v!i  entiix'ly  out  of  tlio  tenipio 
of  Sorapis,  onirlit  to  assiimo; 

5tli. — Finally,  tluit  tliis  tomb  Iiad  hccii  violatoil  and  sacked;  but 
that,  uotwithstanding,  the  principal  divisions  of  the  monument  and 
the  nature  of  the  objects  gathered  from  it  have  permitted  the  proxi- 
mate Tc-construction  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  localities,  and  to 
establisli.  in  a  manner  more  or  less  certain,  the  existence  of  a  mini- 
mum of  04  Apises" — that  is,  of  the  hieroglyphic  records,  and  some 
remains,  of  at  least  64  embalmed  bulls  dedicated  to,  and  once  buried 
ill  this  sanctuary  of,  the  god  Apis. 

Mariette  then  proceeds  to  catalogue,  by  epoch  and  circumstances, 
the  succession  of  these  divine  aniuuils,  in  the  most  detailed  and  in- 
teresting manner;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  luminous  papers 
themselves.  Space  confines  my  remarks  to  but  one  point  bearing  on 
chronolofft/. 

Ancient  writers  cited  byhim'"' — all,  however,  disciples  of  the  later 
Alexandria-schools  —  athrm  that  the  lifetime  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis 
was  restricted  to  25  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  quadruped 
deity  was  put  to  death  by  theocratic  law,  and  a  canonical  successor 
sought  for  and  installed.  This  custom  becoming  assimilated  to  the 
periodical  conjunction,  every  25  years,  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
motions,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  celestial  points,  had  led  to 
modern  astronomical  suggestion  of  a  famous  cj'cle,  called  "the 
period  of  Apis."  Nevertheless,  the  two  ideas  arc  proved  by  Mariette 
to  be  wholly  distinct;  the  luni-solar  cycle  of  25  years  being  used  as 
far  back  as  Claudius  Ptolemy  (about  a.  d.  150)  in  his  tables;  and  the 
supposed  application  of  this  cycle  to  Apis  being  derived  from  an  inci- 
dental and  misapprehended  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  —  "multiplied 
by  itself,  the  number  5  produces  a  square  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  and  to  that  of  the  years  lived  by  Apis."^* 

Did  the  Pharaonic  Egyptians,  in  limiting,  according  to  later  Gre- 
cian accounts,  the  lifeof  ^p2«  to  25  years,  recognize  therein  the  luni- 
solar  cycle  in  vogue  among  astronomers  of  the  Alexandria-school  ? 
If  they  did,  a  most  useful  implement  is  at  once  found  by  which  to 
fix  an  infinitude  of  points  in  Egyptian  chronology.  Alas !  The  fune- 
bral  tablets  demonstrate  that  some  Apises  died  a  natural  death  before 
the  25  years  were  completed,  and  that  others  lived  "26  years,"  and 
"26  years  and  28  days,"  or  "25  years  and  17  days." 

"  Ilcnce  the  argument  is  positive.     Our  Apises  die  at  all  ages ;  and 

"»  Plist,  viii.  46: — Solinus,  c.  82: — Ammiantjs  Mabckl.,  xxii.  14,  7: — Plutarch,  De 
lade,  c.  56 ;  &c.,  &c. 

"•  9c«  nNo  the  authorities  in  Lepsius,  Uber  den  Apuhrm,  Leipzig,  1853 : — and  Chrono- 
logu  der  jSgypltr,  i.  pp.  lGO-1. 
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it  is  evident  that  if  eacli  end  of  a  luui-solar  cycle  of  25  years  had 
coincided  with  a  death  of  Apis,  the  monuments  would  have  already 
told  us  something  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  prove  to  us  that 
our  Apises  were  subject  to  the  common  law  at  the  will  of  destiny, 
wnthout  caring  for  the  moou  or  its  position  in  the  sky  relative  to  the 
sun.     The  j^cr«o(?  o/ylj?2s  seems  to  me  definitively  buried."      ♦ 

Thus,  day  by  day,  as  Egyptology  advances,  we  discover  that  many 
of  the  scientific,  theological,  and  philosophical  notions,  in  most  works 
of  modern  scholars  (as  yet  unaware  that  hieroglyphics  are  translated) 
attributed  to  the  simple  and  practical  denizens  of  the  Kile,  are  the 
posterior  creations  of  Grseco-Judaico-Eoman  intellects  at  Alexandria 
— more  than  a  millennium  after  the  whole  economy  of  the  Egyptian 
mind  had  reached  its  maximum  of  development. 

Definite  cyclic  chronology — thej-  had  none  !  Their  long  papyric 
registries  of  reigns  [Turin  papyrua,  for  instance),  their  unnumbered 
petroglyphs  recording  dates,  are  marked  with  the  civil  year  (of  3G5 
days),  mouth,  and  day,  of  each  monarch's  reign ;  but  without  refe- 
rence to  any  historical  era,  or  to  any  astronomical  cycle.  "  Sothic 
periods,"  —  "  Apis-periods,"  and  all  other  periods,  are  but  the  for- 
mulas through  which  Ptolemaic  Alexandrians  tried,  after  Mauetho 
(b.  c.  260) — ^what  we  are  still  attempting,  2000  years  later — to  syste- 
matize for  Grecian  readers  the  chronology  of  a  primitive,  unsophisti- 
cated, i^eople  who,  content  with  the  annual  registry  of  events  by  the 
reigns  of  their  kings — as  here  we  might  date  in  a  given  year  of  such 
a  President,  or  in  England  they  do  in  such  a  year  of  Victoria — wei"e 
satisfied  with  this  world  as  they  found  it  created,  never  troubling 
their  brains  about  the  date  of  its  creation. 

Religious  dogmas — they  had  many ;  but  the  Funereal  Ritual,"^  or 
Book  of  the  Dead,  now  that  we  know  its  fanciful  and  almost  childish 
contents,  is  more  interesting  to  the  Free-mason™  than  to  any  other 
reader, — except  as  phases  of  the  human  mind,  and  also  for  its  ines- 
timable value  to  the  philologist.  There  is  nauglit  in  it  about  cos- 
mogony ;  nor,  have  we  any  genuine  Egyptian  tradition  of  their  origin 
earlier  than  what  little  was  learned  by  Herodotus  in  the  5th  century 
B.C. — viz:  that  Egj-ptians  reported  themselves  to  be  awioe^^/iones.^ 
Diodorus's  and  all  other  notions  on  the  subject  are  merely  echoes  of 
the  foreign  Alexandria-school. 

"'  Bruoscii,  Sa'i  an  Sinsin,  she  Liber  metempsychosis  veterum  Egypliomm  a  duabus papt/ru 
funeribus  hieraticis,  Bcrolini,  4to,  1851  ;   pp.  1-2. 

"^Lepshts,  Todtenbuch  du  jt!gypteT,  Leipzig,  4to,  1842:  —  In  speaking  of  acquaintance 
■with  the  doctrines  of  the  Ritual,  I  would  especially  thank  Mr.  Birch  for  his  generosity  in 
furnishing  me,  long  ago,  with  an  autograph  synopsis  of  each  chapter  and  with  translations 
of  its  more  interesting  columns. 

»™  Hebod. 
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riiilosophy  —  the  very  word  is  Greek l'^ 

It  miijlit,  therefore,  be  wise  for  future  writei-s,  if  they  do  not  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  eorrcet  information  accessible  only  in 
works  of  the  living  ChampoUiouists,  when  writing  about  the  world's 
history,  to  give  Egypt  no  place  in  it ;  lest,  by  relying  too  much  on 
the  absurd  anachronisms  of  Alexandrine  Greeloj,  thoy  should  expose 
the  ignorance  of  two  parties. 

Meanwhile,  Egyptian  chronology  is  being  rebuilt  stone  by  stone, 
inscription  by  inscription,  epoch  by  epoch.  Already  the  structure, 
in  the  bauds  of  Lepsius,  rears  its  head  with  Menes  at  3983  years 
before  our  vulgar  era;  and  if  a  skeiitic  should  desire  to  beliold  the 
constructive  process  in  its  perfection,  I  would  refer  him  to  Marictte's 
restoration  of  the  XXlId,  or  Bubaslite  dynasty'*' — B.  c.  10th  and  9th 
centuries — for  the  nee  plus  ultra  of  archaeological  science  in  our  time. 

Having  now  laid  before  the  reader  a  sufficient  epitome  of  facts 
and  recent  authorities  to  support  those  presented  in  our  former  work, 
I  am  free  to  state  that,  iu  common  with  my  contemporaries,  I  recog- 
nize no  chronology  whatever  anterior  to  the  Old  Empire,  or  the  pyra- 
midal period  of  Egypt;  neither  can  I  find  solid  grounds  for  annual 
computation  anywhere  pi'ior  to  about  2850  years  backwards  fi'om  this 
year — the  LXXXth  of  the  Independence  of  these  United  States; 
nor,  for  centennary,  in  the  oldest  civilized  country, — the  lower  valley 
of  the  Xile — for  times  anterior  to  the  XVIIth  dynasty,  assumed  at 
about  the  16th-18th  centuries  B.  c. 

Under  this  view,  to  which  archaeologists  with  other  ecientific  men 
are  fast  approaching,  we  have  "ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  for 
carrying  human  antiquity  upon  earth  to  any  extent  that  geology  and 
natural  history  combine  to  permit.  The  former  science,  at  present, 
restricts  the  possibility  to  the  alluvials  and  the  diluvial  drift;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  warrants  our  taking  a  little  more  "  elbow  room." 
Either  boundary  will  suffice  for  the  continuation  of  our  inquiries  into 
tumular  remains  of  primordial  humanity,  and  their  relations  to  the 
ascending  series  of  man's  precursors,  the  fossil  and  humatile  siviix. 

■•  "Pythagoras  was  tUo  first  man  who  invented  that  word"  •t>l XO'EfMOZ, philoiopher ; 
Brntlkt.  Phalaru.  Dycc's  ed.,  London,  8vo,  1830;  I,  p.  :;7I. 

w  BuUtlin  ArchMogique  (supra,  note  274)  —  "  tirage  i,  part,"  Nov.  1855;  pp.  5-14,  and 
Tableau  gfn/ahffique. 

[A  recent  ohlipiig  letter  from  Paris  Informs  me  that  "  M.  Mariette  a  fait  paraitre  une 
disDerlation  sur  la  mire  ifApu,  dans  laquclle  il  (Stablit  qne  les  Egyptions  avaient  fur  la 
mire  d'Apis  dcs  iddes  fort  analogues  k  celles  que  lea  Catholiques  ont  sur  la  Vierge  Marie, 
et  oh  il  retrouve  notammcnt  le  dogme  de  VimmacuMe  conception."  This  I  have  not  yet 
received.  When  I  do,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  masterly  Sermon  prichi 
dant  le  Temple  de  VOraloire,  le  12  Novembre,  1854  (Paris),  on  "  Un  Dogme  Nouveau  ",on- 
cemant  laVicrgc  Marie,"  by  Atiianase  Coquebel.] 
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PART    III. 

Have  fossil  human  bones  been  found?  The  chapter  entitled 
"  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  connection  with  human  Origins," 
contributed  by  Dr.  Usher  to  our  preceding  work,  answers  aflii-ma- 
tively;  and  well-informed  critics^  have  conceded  that  his  argument 
is  sutfieiently  powerful  to  arrest  unhesitating  acceptance  of  Cuvier's 
denial,  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  The  subsequent 
discovery  of  fossil  simise,  equally  unforeseen  by  the  great  naturalist, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  has  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter: 
"In  fact,"  wrote  Morton  in  1851,^  "I  consider  geology  to  have 
already  decided  this  question  in  the  affirmative."  So  does  Prof. 
Agassiz.^^ 

Xow,  either  fossil  remains  of  man  have  been  discovered,  or  they 
have  not. 

Archseology  no  longer  permitting  us  to  trammel  human  antiquity 
hj  a.nj  chronological  limits, — having,  to  speak  outright,  before  my 
eyes  neither  fear  of  an  imaginary  date  of  "creation,"  nor  of  a  hypo- 
thetical "deluge"  —  I  approach  this  inquiry  with  indifference  as  to 
the  result,  so  long  as  errors  may  be  exploded,  or  truth  elicited :  and,  to 
begin,  it  strikes  me  that  here  again,  as  above  argued  in  regard  to 
"species,"  much  ink  might  have  been  spared  by  previously  settling 
the  signification  of  the  term  "fossil."  I  know^  the  alleged  criteria 
by  which  really  fossilized  bones  are  determined ;  and  have  inspected, 
often,  palfeontological  collections  of  all  epochas  in  Paris,  London, 
and  at  our  Philadelphian  Academy  of  Ifatural  Sciences.  On  every 
side  I  read  and  hear  doubts  expressed  as  to  whether /oss27  man  exists; 
yet,  when  opening  standard  geological  works,^  I  encounter,  re- 
peatedly, "fossil  human  skeleton"  in  the  same  breath  with  "fossil 
monkeys ;"  and  then  ascertain  elsewhere  (ubi  supra)  that  the  latter 

^2  Paui.  de  RImusat,  Revue  dea  Dmx  Mondes,  1  Oct.  1854,  p.  205 : — D'Eichthal,  Bulletin 
de  la  Sociele  de  Geographie,  Ann<Se  1855,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  p.  59 : — Maury,  Alhenceu/n  Franfais, 
12  A  out,  1854;  p.  741;  Rioollot,  Memoire  sur  des  Instruments  en  Silex,  &c.,  Amiens,  8vo, 
1854;  pp.  19,  20. 

'^  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  326— "  Morton's  ined.  MSS.":  —  Hamilton  Smith,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  human  S^iecies,  pp.  99-102. 

»*  Op.  cit.,  p.  352.  »85  Op.  oil,  p.  346. 

286  Mantell,  Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings,  British  Museum,  London,  12mo,  1851  ;  pp. 
464,  483 ;— Ibid.,  Wonders  of  Geology,  London,  12mo,  6th  ed..  1848;  I,  pp.  86-90,  258-9;— 
Ibid.,  Medals  of  Creation.  London,  12mo,  1844:  pp.  861-3:  —  Martin,  Natural  History  of 
Mammiferous  Animals,  Man  and  Monkeys,  London,  8to,  1841 ;  pp.  332-6,  354—7.  Sib 
Charles  Lyeli  {Principles  of  Geology,  London,  Sth  ed, 18-50;  pp.  142,  734),  however,  makes 
clear  distinctions  between  "  Guadaloupe  skeletons"  and  "  fossil  monkeys." 
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are  fouml  in  Europe  back  to  the  tcrtiaiy  deposits, — one  feels  inclined 
to  ask,  how  a  single  ailjoctive  comes  to  designate  two  osseous  states 
denied  to  be  identical?  "II  n'y  plus  que  les  Anglais,  ou  I'ecole  de 
Lonilres,"  says  Bouo,*^  "qui  s'ecartent  souvent  du  langugc  elas- 
sique.  Comme  on  juge  I'edueation  d'un  individu  par  son  parler,  de 
nieine  ou  pent  etre  tentu  do  prendre  le  style  du  goologue  comme 
tliermomeU'e  do  son  savoir." 

It  is,  indeed,  through  popular  currency  of  a  word  wliicli,  used 
exotorioally  when  talking  with  thcologers,  implies  that  man  ix  recent, 
in  the  biblical  sense ;  or,  when  csotericall}'  employed  amo)ig  scientific 
men,  means  that  man  is  very  ancient  in  ethnological,  alluvial,  botani- 
cal, and  other  senses, — that  the  real  question  of  human  antiquity  upon 
earth  has  been  obfuscated. 

Thus,  every  one  knows  that  the  presence  of  "  animal  matter,  and 
all  their  phospliate  of  lime"  (Lyell)  in  the  Guadaloupe  skeletons  at 
the  British  Museum,  no  loss  than  in  the  Galerie  d'Ant/iropohgie  of  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  combine  with  other  data  to  invalidate  their  anti- 
quity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  animal  matter — even 
Ut  "the  marrow  itself — sometimes  preserved  in  the  state  of  a  fatty 
substance,  burning  with  a  light  flame"  ^ — does  not  the  more  bring 
the  Irish  foail  elk  [Elaphus  hibernicus)  within  the  limits  of  chrono- 
logy, nor  make  the  human  body,  bones,  and  implements,  found  with 
this  extinct  quadruped,  the  less  ancient. 

Ab  a  contemporary^  with  mastodons,  mammoths,  and  carnivora 
of  the  caves  and  ossuaries  in  the  ascending  scale  of  time,  and  with 
man  in  the  descending,  this  Irish  fofsil  stag  links  the  elder  and  the 
old  stages  of  the  mammiferous  series,  amid  which  mankind  possess 
a  place,  uncertain  as  to  epoch,  but  certain  as  to  fact.^"*' 

Nor  is  this  fossil  Hibernian  stag  (or  elk,  which,  Hamilton  Smith 
says,  lived  as  late  aa  the  8th  century),  the  only  instance  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  "  genera  "  and  "  species  "  since  man  has  occupied  our  chiliad- 
tinjes-transforming  planet.  I  refer  not  to  Elephas  primigenius,  or  to 
rhinoceros  tichorinus ;  neither  to  ursus  or  canis  spelseus,  nor  to  has  pris- 
cus,  equus,  and  many  other  genera^'  among  which  human  remains 
occur:  if  their  coetaneousness  is  recognized  by  some,  it  is  contested 
by  others ;  so  liere  the  cases  may  be  left  open  :  but  such  examples  as 

"  Voyage  0<olog.,  I,  p.  419: — AiNSWOBTn,  Rctearches  in  Assyria,  &c.,  London,  8to,  1838 ; 
p.  12. 

""  Op.  cil.  : — Manteil's  Address  lo  the  Archaohgkal  Institute  at  Oxford,  1850. 

*•  Alfred  Macbt,  Det  Ossemens  llumains  el  des  Ouvrages  de  main  d'llommes  en/ouis  dant 
lei  roehet  et  les  couches  de  la  Irrre,  pour  servir  i  eclairer  les  rapports  de  V Archiologie  el  la  G(o- 
logit,  Paris,  8to,  18-52:  pp.  34-40. 

"•  Spo  what  Dr.  Meigs  1ms  quoted  from  a  late  paper  by  Mr.  Denny  [supra,  p.  289). 

"•  Hamiltos  Smith,  op.  cil.,  pp.  95-C. 

32 
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by  the  most  rigorous  opponents  of  man's  antiquity — ^Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, Buckland,  Brogniart,  Lyell,  Owen,  and  other  illustrious  palae- 
ontologists—  are  accepted.  Since  Roman  days,  bos  longifron»  no 
longer  roams  the  British  isles ;  even  if  hos  aurochs  may  yet  have 
escaped  the  yager's  bullet  in  Lithuanian  thickets.  Man  and  the 
moa  (dinornis  giganteus)  were  formerly  at  war  in  Jfew  Zealand :  the 
dodo  vanished,  during  the  16th  century,  from  Tristan  d'Acunha; 
leaving  but  a  skull  and  a  foot  (if  memory  serves)  to  authenticate  its 
portrait  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  So  too  has  tl:e 
dronte  expired  at  the  Mauritius.  Of  the  epinornis  we  know  not 
whether  living  natives  of  Madagascar — that  unaccountable  island  to 
which,  Commersan  (Bougainville's  naturalist)  happily  says,  "Xature 
seems  to  have  withdrawn,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  therein  to  work  upon 
other  models  than  those  which  she  had  mastered  elsewhere  " — still 
feast  on  its  colossal  eggs.  And,  taking  again  our  oldest  historical 
country,  and  the  one  with  which  I  happen  to  be  somewhat  ac- 
quainted, where,  in  Egypt,  is  now  the  ibis  religiosa,-^  of  yore  as  common 
as  Guinea-hens  with  us  ?  "WTio  but  an  unconquerable  botanist,  amid 
the  fens  of  Menzaleh,  could  point  out  the  cyperus  papyrus ;  or  any 
where  along  the  Lower  JS^ile  discover  an  indigenous  Jcibti  ^gypti- 
aca  ?  Yet  the  former  was  once  the  main  instrument  of  Pharaonic 
civilization;  being  with  the  latter,  the  "primitive  nutriment  of  man," 
and  symbolizing  '-the  first  origin  of  things.'"^  Six  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  Abd-el-Lateef  deplored  the  extinction  of  the  little 
clump  of  sacred  perseas  languishing  then  at  Shoobra-shabieh.  Where, 
before  his  day,  there  had  been  thousands,  now  curiosity  doubts  over 
but  one  sample — in  .my  time,  withering  in  the  garden  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  at  Cairo.  Emblem  of  Thoth,  minister  of  Osiris,  guardian 
of  the  plummet  in  the  mystical  scales  of  Amenthi,  the  cynocephalus 
hamadryas,  if  still  an  unruly  denizen  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  Per- 
sia, no  more  steals  in  Egypt  the  sycamore  fig  :^  hippopotami  have  fled 
up  to  Dongola ;  and  wary  crocodiles  are  not  shot  at  lower  down  than 
the  tomb  of  Moorad-bey,  last  of  the  brave,  at  Girge.  Like  the  wolf 
in  England,  or  his  dog  in  Erin,  one  genus  is  extinct;  the  other  all  but 
so  :  or  else,  as  within  the  territories  of  our  vast  Republic — compared 
to  which^  "the  domains  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  are  but  a  patch 
on  the  earth's  surface"  —  the  native  rattlesnake  flees  before  the  im- 
ported hog,  the  bison  disappears  before  the  face  of  starving  Indians ; 

^'^  During  15  years  of  a  sportsman's  life  in  Egypt,  I  never  saw  one  alive.  My  old  friend 
Mr.  Harris  has  latterly  been  more  fortunate.  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Acad,  of  iVa(.  Scimcet, 
Philudelphia.  1850. 

2»  Hkbodotu."!,  ii.  92: — Hokhs  Apoi.i.0.  i.  30: — Glidoon,  Olia  ^ijyptuica,  p.  59. 

29<  RosELLixi,  Monumenii,  for  the  plates.  ^^  Webster  to  Hulzehan,  1851 
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and  these  last  relics  of  succumbing  savagism  are  melting  away 
before  whiskey,  Bowie-knives,  and  Colt-revolvers ;  so  parallely,  in 
many  branches — botanical,  zouKigical,  and  human — of  Natural  Uis- 
tory,  the  Aurucii  of  Nature,  within  historical  recollection,  has  ever 
vindicated  her  eternal  and  relentless  law  of  "formation,  generation, 
dissolution."^ 

The  Uibleau  of  osseous  and  industrial  vestiges  of  bimanes  met  with 
over  the  world,  supplied  by  Marcel  de  Serres,^"  brings  down  fossil 
discovery  to  some  twenty  years  ago.  Much  of  what  has  been  done 
since,  particularly'  in  America,  is  summed  up  by  our  collaborator 
Usher.  My  comments,  therefore,  may  be  restricted,  after  indicating 
fresher  materials,  to  these  and  some  few  amongst  the  elder  facts. 
Nomenclature,  as  above  shown,  being  passably  vague,  it  may  be 
well  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  reader  upon  the  senses 
of  some  words  in  our  terminolog}' ;  taking  M.  de  Serres  for  our 
guide.^ 

"  These  (geological)  formations  having,  then,  been  wrought  by 
phenomena  of  an  order  totally  different  from  the  tertiary,  one  must 
necessarily  designate,  under  a  jiarticular  name,  those  organic  remains 
found  in  them.  At  tirst,  it  had  been  proposed  to  give  to  these  debris 
ihe  name  of  sub-fossils,  so  as  thereby  to  indicate  their  newness,  rela- 
tively to  the  true  fossils.  Preferable  it  has,  uotwithstauding,  seemed 
to  us,  to  designate  them  under  the  term  of  kuinatiks ;™  a  denomi- 
nation derived  fi-om  the  Latin  word  huinatus,  of  which  the  meaning 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of /o««i7es;  with  this  difierence,  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  of  a  body  buried  in  an  accidental  rather 
than  in  a  natural  manner." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  last  sentence  somewhat  establishes 
" a  distinction  without  a  difference;"  but  I  presume  M.  Serres  to 


**  R.  Payne  Knioht,  Inquiry  into  Ihe  Si/mbolic  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology, 
London,  8vo  ,  1818;  pp.  25.  107,  112,  180-1,  100.  &c. :— but  especially  in  his  Account  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priupus,  lately  eziating  at  hermia,  Naples;  in  "two  Letters  to  Sir 
Jos.  B.inkes  nnd  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  London,  4to.,  1786;  pp.  107-22. 

^  Etrai  tUT  lee  Cavemet  (supra,  not«  132).  pp.  194-7. 

"•  Op.  eil.,  p.  216:  — eoe  tables  illustrative  of  the  chemical  composition  of  humntile  and 
ot  fossil  bones,  p.  93. 

■•  OoiLviE,  Imperial  Dictionary,  English,  technological  and  scientific,  Glasgow,  4to,  1853; 
1.,  pp.  t)4t-'):  —  (Ilumus,  soil)  "  Hi'MUS,  a  term  synonymous  with  mould"  —  "Hdmate;  a 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  humus  with  a  salifiable  basis.  The  humus  of  soils  is 
considered  to  unite  chiefly  with  ammonia,  forming  a  humate  of  that  substance."  —  p.  790, 
{Fossil,  fossilis,  from  fodio,  fossus,  to  dig.)  "more  commonly  the  petrified  forms  of  plants 
nnd  animals,  which  occur  in  the  strata  that  compose  the  surface  of  our  globe"  —  II.,  p.  280, 
"Organic  remains."  I  have  not  met,  however,  with  the  form  "  humatile"  in  works  written 
in  our  language. 
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understand,  by  accident  at,  disturbances  of  a  more  recent  and  local 
character,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  ruptures  of  mountain 
barriei-s,  terrestrial  subsidences,  inundations  of  rivers,  &c. ;  and  by 
natural,  those  earlier  commotions,  cataclj'sms,  and  disruptions, 
known  in  geological  history.  Klee™  remarks  —  "One  would  con- 
ceive a  false  idea  of  fossils,  if  it  were  thought  that  they  were 
always  remains  of  organic  bodies,  of  petrified  animals  or  vege- 
tables. A  fossil  is  oftenest  nothing  more  than  the  mineral  filling  the 
space  originally  occupied  by  an  organic  body,  vegetable  or  mineral,  of 
which  the  hard  parts  have  been  successively  penetrated  and  replaced  by 
mineral  substances.  Sometimes  this  substitution  is  made  with  such 
precision,  that  these  last  have  altogether  taken  the  structure  aud 
form  of  the  parts  annihilated ;  which  has  given  to  the  mineral  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  organic  body  destroyed." 

In  the  following  observations,  however,  by  the  term  "fossil"  are 
meant  only  such  bones  as  those  truly  fossilized ;  ex.  gr.,  those  of  the 
megalosaurus,  jmla: other ium,  megalonyx,  iguanodon,  &c.,  &c.  By  "hu- 
matile,"  we  understand  bones  which,  not  having  been  subjected  to 
those  conditions  that  incommensurable  periods  of  geological  time 
have  alone  supplied,  are  necessarilj-  more  recent  —  containing  more 
or  less  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  so  forth;  according  to 
their  own  relative  ages,  various  ingredients,  and  several  gradations 
of  condition.  With  "petrifactions,"  of  course  we  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  because  they  are  of  all  epochs — fossil  as  well  as  humatile  —  and 
can  be  made  in  stalactite  caves,  such  as  those  of  Derbyshire  or  of 
Kentucky ;  or  manufactured  by  chemical  procedures  at  any  moment ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  lost  art  of  the  Florentine,  Segato.^"' 

With  this  definition,  let  the  query  be  repeated  —  Are  human  fossil 
remains  extant  ? 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Prof.  Agassiz's  Floridian  "jaws  and  portions 
of  a  foot;"  but,  so  far  as  litei'ary  or  oral  instruction  extends,  I  can 
find  but  one  human  fossil.  Our  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  is  its  possessor,  viz.,  Dr.  Dickeson'a  "trouvaille"  of  the 
fragment  of  a  pelvis  at  Natchez.  Dr.  Usher*"  pleads  for  its  authen- 
ticity as  a.  fossil;  which  condition  neither  human  art,  nor  any  process 
short  of  Nature's  geological  pei'iods,  can,  'tis  said,  fabricate.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  acknowledging  the  bone  itself  to  be  a  fossil,  suggests 
that  this  same  os  innominatum  may  have  fallen  down,  from  a  recent 

***•  Le  DHiigCj  Considerations  geologiques  et  hisioriques  sur  les  derniers  cataclysms  du  Globe, 
Paris,  18mo.,  1847. 

Ml  Harlan's  translation  of  Gahnal's  History  of  Embalming,  Philadelphia,  8to.,  1840; 
p.  255. 

«>»  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  344,  349. 
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luiliaii  grave-yard,  among  auterior  fossilized  relics  of  extinct  genera 
discovered  with  it, —  some  of  which,  together  willi  the  human  fossil, 
may  at  any  time  be  beheld  in  the  tirst  case  of  vertebratcd  reniainu 
in  the  lower  room  of  the  museum  of  our  Academy.  "  Componere 
lites,"  iu  matters  of  science,  or  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  wherein 
Uifitation  really  becomes  the  life  and  soul  of  progress,  is  a  thing  repug- 
nant to  my  instincts.  It  remains  {constat),  therefore,  that  there  is 
but  one  human  fossil  bone  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  causes  of  ita 
fossilidcation,  not  its  fossilized  stiite,  are  disputed. 

This,  thus  far  unique,  instance  eliminated  from  the  argument — all 
humau  remains  hitherto  discovered  in  alluvials,  caverns,  or  osseous 
strata,  are  iiu.matile  ;  and  so  are  Lund's  calUthrix  primcevus  and 
protopithecui,  with  other  past  simiadaj  found  in  South  America,  of 
which  the  genus  is  not  merely  identical  with  the  simise  platyrhinse 
belonging  to  this  continent,  and  wholly  wanting  elsewhere,  but, 
what  is  extremely  noteworthy,  their  "species"  is  very  nearly  the 
same*"  as  that  of  each  of  their  succedaneums  skipping  about  Bra- 
zilian forests  at  the  present  hour.  There  is  a  solidarity,  a  homo- 
geneity here,  of  circumstances  between  monkeys  and  man,  not  to 
be  contemptuously  overlooked. 

Thus  much  established,  is  it,  I  would  ask,  through  mere  fortui- 
tous accident  that  the  Guadaloupe  human  skeletons,  eqmdly  huma^ 
tile  with  Lund's  American  simice,  should,  by  Mantell,***  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  Peruvian,  or  Carib,  indigenous  races  of  America,  seeing 
tliat  they  present  "similar  craiiiological  development?"  or  that 
Moultrie,*"  linds  in  the  skull  of  one  of  them,  brought  by  M.  L'He- 
minier  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  "  all  the  characteristics  which  mark 
tlie  American  race  in  general  ?"  Must  we  attribute,  as  Bunseu  has 
it,  to  "the  devil,  or  his  pulchinello,  accident,"*"  a  coincidence,  that, 
in  the  same  deposits  with  humatile  American  simise,  Lund  should 
discover  skulls  of  humatile  American  man;^  "dift'ering  in  nothing 
from  the  acknowledged  tj'jic  ?"  Or,  iiiially,  is  mere  chance  the 
cause  that,  on  this  continent,  by  naturalists  now  recognized  to  be 
the  oldest  in  age,  if  among  the  newest  in  name,  there  should  be 

s"  "  Keferablc  to  four  modificutioDS  of  Uie  existing  types  of  quadrnmana"  —  sayB 
Mantkll  (  Wonderi  of  Geology,  ubi  supra,  I,  pp.  258-9). 

»«  Op.  eil.,  I,  pp.  8C-90. 

•"  SloETON,  Phyneal  type  of  the  American  Indiana. 

"*  Philotophy  of  Uniiertal  Hitlory,  (supra,  note  16)  I,  p.  4. 

•n  .Morton,  (Typtt  of  Mankind,  pp.  293,  350),  Proceedingt  Acad.  Nat.  Soc,  1844:  — 
Lund  himself  (Letire  d  M.  Rafn,  28  Mars,  ]844  — apud  Klke,  Le  Dduge,  p.  328)  says  — 
■■  La  race  d'hommcs  qui  a  v^cu  dans  ccttc  partie  du  mondc,  daus  son  antiquity  la  plus 
r^ul^e,  £(ait,  quant  ^  sun  type  guu^rul,  la  mime  qui  I'liabitait  au  temps  de  sa  d^couyerte 
par  les  Europ^ens." 
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found,  in  addition  to  Mantell's  and  Moultrie's  humatile  Caribs  or 
Peruvians,  as  well  as  to  Lund's  humatile  Brazilian  crania,  1st  — 
Meigs's  humatile  South-American  human  hones;**  2d  —  Agassiz'a 
Floridian  "  fossil  remains"  of  human  jaws  and  foot,  emhedded  in  a 
conglomerate  at  least  "10,000  years"  old;*'  and  3d — Dickeson's /omZ 
fragment  of  a  human  pelvis  ;  unique,  as  such,  in  the  world? 

It  is  true  that,  except  in  the  ahove  chronological  estimate  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  (which  falls  veiy  far  helow  the  geological  realities  of  coral- 
formed  Florida),  the  antiquity  of  these  specimens  eludes  measure- 
ment; but,  the  continent  of  America  is  older  than  that  of  Europe, 
where  Chev.  Bunsen  (ubi  supra)  insists  upon  more  than  20,000  years 
since  the  advent  of  a  single  human  pair  upon  earth.  It  is,  likewise, 
infinitely  more  ancient  than  the  Nilotic  alluvials  of  Egypt ;  where, 
as  before  shown,  our  monuments  go  back,  at  the  lowest  figures  (Illd 
dynasty),  some  53  centuries ;  without  yielding  any  chronological 
boundary  to  anterior  human  occupancy.  Hence,  upon  these  pre- 
mises, there  exists  no  arithmetical  limit  to  human  existence  in 
America ;  while  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  among  the  circumstances, 
that,  here,  humatile  men  and  "humatile  simise  occupy  the  same 
ooetaneous  "platform"  —  the  former  always  7nc?/ans,  tlie  latter  ever 
platyrhince ;  both  being,  as  to  their  "province  of  creation,"  Ameri- 
cans, and  American  only  —  neither  typos  having  yet  turned  up  else- 
where. And,  in  this  comparison  of  simple  facts,  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  possible  antiquity  of  the  "mounds  of  the  "West;'"* 
nor  in  respect  to  those  antique  monuments,  concerning  which  the 
same  qualified  explorer  is  clearing  away  mjstifications,  in  Central 
America.  Being  modern,  in  comparison  with  palaeontological  sub- 
jects, the  latter  may  be  touched  upon  in  a  subsequent  place. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  antiquarian  state  of  matters  on  the  cis-At- 
lantic  side.  As  successor  in  various  geological  phenomena,  Europe 
beckons  for  some  trans- Atlantic  inquiries. 

Pictet,^"  after  giving  a  succinct  account  of  researches  upon  fossil- 
ized human  bones,  concludes : 

"  1st.  Man  did  not  establish  himself  in  Europe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  diluviau  epoch,  &c.  *  *  * 

"  2d.  Some  migrations  probably  took  place  during  the  course  of 
this  diluvian  period.    The  first  men  who  penetrated  into  Europe  per- 

"»  Now  in  the  Acad.  Nat  Soc.  —  Cf.  Meigs,  Account  of  tome  human  bona,  &a.  —  Tran: 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  Philadelphia,  1830;  III,  pp.  28&-91. 

«»  7)/pes  of  Mankind,  p.  352. 

""  Sqdier,  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  1848,  4to,  pp.  304-306  : — 7)/pet 
of  Mankind,  pp.  287-8. 

•"  Traiti  de  PaUontologit,  Paris,  8vo,  2d  edition,  1853 ;  pp.  145-54,  154. 
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Imps  still  saw  the  cavern-bears,  the  elephants,  and  tlie  contempora- 
neous (iininial)  population.  Some  among  them  were  victims  of  tho 
mime  inuiMJiitious." 

Ten  years  of  reflection  upon  newer  evidences  had  led  this  judi- 
cious paiieoMtoiogist  to  eonsider  the  coetaneousness  of  mankind,  in 
Europe,  witli  some  extinct  genera  of  mammifers  {ursus  spelocus,  &.e.), 
less  improbable  than  when  he  tiret  published  in  1844. 

"  Nevertheless,"  with  Maurj,^'-  "let  us  not  hasten  to  conclude. 
The  study  of  ethnology  tends  to  make  us  think  that,  at  iirst,  the 
Imman  race  was  very  sparsely  sown  upon  the  globe.  Its  numerical 
Btrenstii  has  not  ceased  to  increase  from  the  most  ancient  historical 
times;  whilst,  for  many  animal  races,  the  progression  has  been  in- 
verse. At  the  time  when  civilization  was  yet  unborn,  when,  con- 
strained to  live  bj-  the  chase  and  bv  fishing,  man  wandered  as  does 
still  the  North  American  Indian,  or  the  indigenous  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  thousand  destructive  causes  tended  towards  his  destruction, 
and  the  dithculty  of  subsisting  rendered  increase  of  population  very 
slow.  [The  great  devclo[)mciit  of  population  begins  but  with  the 
domestication  of  herbivorous  animals^'^  and  the  culture  of  cereals.] 
If  the  first  infancy  of  humanity,  which  was  of  very  many  thousands 
of  years,  corresponds  to  the  tertiary  period,  there  can  then  have  ex- 
isted but  a  verj-  restricted  number  of  tribes,  spread  over  perhaps  those 
parts  of  Asia  which  the  geologist  has  not  sufficiently  explored.  *  *  * 
Let  us  here  remember  that  geologists  comprise,  under  the  name  of 
tertiary,  all  the  layers  (couches)  wliicli  have  been  deposited  since  the 
last  secondary  formation,  that  of  the  chalk.  The  tertiary  systems 
serN^e,  in  eonserpience,  as  points  of  junction  between  the  present 
animal  kingdom  and  the  animal  kingdom  past.  For,  the  most 
ancient  eocene  deposits  contain  remains  but  of  a  little  number  of 
secondary  species,  and  these  species  comprise  a  great  number  of 
genera  still  existing,  associated  with  particular  types." 

In  confirmation  of  which  we  may  refer  to  M.  de  Serres's  remark,'" 
that  our  domestic  animals  scarcely  exist  at  all  in  tertiary  deposits, 
although  they  abound  in  the  later  cave  and  diluvial ;  wherein,  being 
found  with  human  remains,  it  seems  probable  that  man  had  already 
reduced  some  of  them  to  domesticity.  So,  again,  in  the  caverns  of 
Gard,  there  are  two  distinct  epochs  of  humatile  man ;  first,  the  lower 

"'  Op.  cil.  (supra,  notc280|,  pp.  42.  40:  —  LKo.\nAnn  fapud  Ki.ee,  Deluge,  pp.  323-6), 
va'tain^  the  coetaneousncsa  of  man  with  extinct  genera  of  animals  in  European  caverns, 
with  several  eiamples, 

•"  See  also  my  remarks  on  the  evidences  of  early  domestication  of  Egyptian  animals,  in 
Typa  of  Wankind,  pp.  413-14. 

"'  Op.  cil.  (."upra,  note  132),  pp.  61-2,  149. 
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Stratum,  when  be  appears  to  have  beeu  a  comrade  of  the  extiuct 
ursus  spdaeus;  and,  subsequently,  the  upper,  when  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  present  living  genera. 

We  come  now  to  fresh  corroborations  of  Boucher  de  Perthes's  dis- 
coveries of  human  industrial  remains  in  French  diluvial  drift,  cited 
by  Usher.^'^  They  were  considered  sufficiently  important  by  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  to  warrant  Dr.  KigoUot's  nomination  as  corres- 
pondent of  the  Institute.  Unhappily,  this  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1855,  the  day  of  his  demise:  but  his  work  sun'ives.^'^  In 
company  with  M.  Buteux,  Member  of  the  French  Geological  Society, 
and  M.  E.  Hebert,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  superior  normal 
school  of  Paris,  Dr.  RigoUot  explored  the  new  excavations  at  St. 
Acheul  and  St.  Roch; — the  former  contributing  a  "Xote  sur  les  ter- 
rains au  sud  d' Amiens,"  wherein  he  says — "  The  banks  of  silex  and 
of  soil  which  cover  them  [these  remains]  are  considered  as  diluvian 
by  nearly  all  geologists ;  but,  according  to  eminent  savans,  the  authors 
of  the  geological  map  of  France,  they  form  part  of  medium  or  upper 
tertiary  lauds."^" 

"Thus  it  is  well  established,"  adds  Eigollot,^'^  "and  I  repeat  it, 
the  objects  which  we  are  going  to  describe,  are  found  neither  in  the 
argilo-saudy  mud  {limon),  or  brick-earth  that  forms  the  upper 
stratum ;  nor  in  the  intermediary  beds  of  clay  more  or  less  pure,  of 
sands  and  small  pebbles,  of  which  a  precise  notion  may  be  had  from 
the  detailed  sections  joined  to  this  memoir;  but  they  are  met  with, 
exclusively,  in  the  true  diluvium  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  deposit  which 
contains  the  remains  of  animal  species  of  the  epoch  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  cataclysm  through  wliich  they  were  destroyed. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  this  respect."  These  organic 
remains  consist  of  sueeinea  amphibia,  helix  rotundata,  elephas  primige- 
nius,  rhinoceros  tichorinus,  cervus  somonensis,  bos  prisons,  equus  (smaller 
than  the  common  horse),  catillus  Cuvieri,  and  cardium  hippopeum. 
Among  these,  some  400  industrial  relics  were  found,  during  six 
months — in  majority  of  silex,  wrought  in  the  same  style  with  singu- 
lar skill  —  some  ajiparcntly  hatchets,  others  poniards,  knives,  trian- 
gular cones ;  besides  little  perforated  globes,  seemingly  beads  for 
necklaces  and  bracelets,  generally  of  calcareous  stone,  rarely  of  flint. 
Finally,  these  vestiges  of  primordial  humanity  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  remains  of  pottery,  or  other  manufactures  of  Gaulish  later 
times  and  art. 

"5  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  383-72. 

"*  RiooLLOT,  Memoire  sur  des  Instruments  en  Silex  trouves  A  St.  Aeheul,  pris  d' Amiens   et 
eonsid^r^s  sous  les  rapports  giohgique  el  arch£ologique^  Amiens,  8vo,,  1854:  with  7  pliites. 
'"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  32-3.  "8  Oj>.  oil.,  p.  14,  and  jiassim. 
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Until  such  woll-attestod  facts  be  overthrown  (how,  it  j-ct  cannot 
be  eoiici'ivoil),  science  must  accept  the  existence  of  mankind  in  Eu- 
rope during  ages  anterior  to  that  caUiclysui  which  rolled  reliquiai  of 
their  haiidicrutl,  together  with  bones  of  now-extinct  genera,  amidst 
the  general  "TOUU  VE  BOUU  "  of  French  diluvial  drift. 

(Jf  what  race  wore  the  men'"  whose  manufactures  were  thus  de- 
stroyed ? 

Ceituinly  nt)t  Caribs,  Peruvians,  or  Brazilians,  we  might  answer  a 
priori.  The  humatile  vestiges  of  such  belong  exclusively  to  the 
American  continent;  together  with  platyrhine  simiie  of  their  com- 
mon zoological  province.  In  the  tertiary  formations  of  Europe  only 
fossil  catarrhine  monkeys  are  found ;  of  which,  later  sjjccies,  now 
living,  have  receded  into  Asia  and  Africa.  It  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  usual  homogeneity,  well  established,^  between  ex- 
tinct genera  and  those  novv  alive  upon  each  continent,  were  we  to 
tind  types  of  humatile  man  incompatible,  in  craniological  organism, 
with  the  existence  of  quadrumana  in  their  midst.  That  is  to  sa}*, 
monkeys  in  Asia  and  Africa  now  reside  within  the  same  zones  (See 
C7i<i;-t  of  Monkeyis  further  on)  as  the  lower  indigenous  races  of  man- 
kind,— negroes,  Hottentots,  Andamanes,  and  various  inferior  Hindos- 
tanic  and  Malayan  grades :  and  one  might  reason  [a  priori  always) 
that,  in  primordial  Europe,  as  was  the  case  in  primordial  America, 
and  aa  are  the  analogous  conditions  of  present  Africa  and  Asia,  fos- 
sil remains  of  quadrumana  should,  in  some  degree,  harmonize  with 
a  lower  typ>e  of  humatile  bimanes  than  those  now  living  there,  since 
their  precureors,  the  monkeys,  have  abandoned  the  Em-opean  conti- 
nent. 

My  valued  friend  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie  (translator  of 
Lepsius's  Letters  from  Egypt,  and  author  of  many  works),  to  whose 
extensive  range  of  literary  knowledge  I  have  been  often  indebted  for 
information,  read  me  some  passages  of  a  late  German  work.^' 
Among  them  is  this  remark  —  "In  1833,  there  were  actually  found 
in  the  caverns  of  Engis  and  Engihoul,  near  Liege  (Liittich),  in  the 
limestone  rock,  even  human  bones  and  crania,  which  indeed  belonged 
to  the  neijro  race." 

Supposing  no  exaggeration,  or  error,  in  this  strange  circumstance, 
it  would  be  analogous  to  the  now-altered  geographical  distribution 

"•  Observe  the  language  of  I'rof.  Agassiz  (supra,  "  Prefatory  Remarks"). 

•"  Cf.  the  remarks  of  De  Strzelccki  (Pliyt.  Dtscriplion  of  N.  S.WaUn  and  Van  Diemen't 
Land,  1845)  on  the  organic  remains  of  New  Holland,  or  Australia,  yielding  only  fossils 
of  MargtipiaU.  and  other  animals  peculiar  to  that  zoological  province. 

*o  Elhnvlogie,  Anihropologif,  und  Slaalt-Philosnphit ;  Ester  tliiel,  "  Anthropognosie,"  Mar- 
burg, 1851 ;  p.  40: — referring  to  Schmerling's  Rechercha  for  authority. 
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of  negro-races  and  tlie  monkey-tribes;  neitlier  of  wliich  have  inha- 
bited Europe  since  her  history  dawns,  but  both  being  now-a-day? 
fellow-residents,  fi-om  incalculable  ages,  in  Africa. 

That  the  human  crania  referred  to  must  oiFer  some  singularly 
prognathous  features,  is  evident  from  the  following  comments  of 
!Marcel  de  Serres :  ^ 

"  The  (human)  heads  discovered  in  divers  localities  of  Germany 
(in  caves,  or  in  ancient  diluvial  deposits)  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Their  con- 
foiTuatiou  is  remarkable,  in  that  it  offers  a  considerable  flattening 
of  the  forehead,  similar  to  that  which  exists  among  all  savages  who 
have  adopted  the  custom  of  compressing  this  part  of  the  head. 
Thus,  certain  of  these  skulls,  and  for  instance  those  found  in  the 
environs  of  Baden  in  Austria,  presented  strong  analogies  with  those 
of  African  or  negro  races;  at  the  same  time  that  those  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube  offered  some  great  resemblances 
with  the  crania  of  Caribs  or  with  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Chili  and  Peru."  Those  at  Liege  "  approach  the  Ethiopian  type. 
It  suffices,  in  order  to  convince  one's  self  of  this,  to  remark  the  frontal 
region  of  their  cranium,  wliich  is  triangular,  and  not  semi-circular 
as  it  is  in  "the  Caucasian  race.  Thus,  according  to  these  facts,  the 
transportation  of  the  numerous  debris  of  animals  observed  in  these 
subtermuean  cavities,  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
existence  of  this  principal  variety  of  mankind,  which  had  not  before 
been  encountered  anywhere  at  the  humatile  stage." 

"  These  events  [the  filling  up  of  caverns  with  remains  of  extinct 
and  living  genera]  are  so  recent,  that,  according  to  the  observations 
of  M.  Schmerling,  one  meets,  in  the  caves  of  Belgium,  with  human 
remains  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  mixed  and  confounded  with  debris  of 
animals  whose  races  seem  to  be  altogether  lost.  (This  observation 
confirms,  otherwise,  that  made  by  M.  Boue,  iu  the  environs  of  Ba- 
den, in  Austria.  This  naturalist  there  discovered,  in  the  diluvial 
deposits,  human  crania  which  offered  the  greatest  analogies  with 
those  of  African  or  negro  races).  Thus,  at  the  epoch  of  the  filling 
up  of  these  caverns,  not  only  did  man  exist,  but  some  great  varieties 
of  the  human  species  must  already  have  been  produced. 

"Perhaps  those  who  reject  the  unity  of  the  human  species  may 
wish  to  invoke  this  fact  in  favor  of  their  system ;  because  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  different  races  of  our  species  remount  to  the  very  high- 
est antiquity.  But,  whilst  admitting  this  conclusion  to  be  exact,  one 
must  not  leave  out  of  sight  that  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 

^  Op.  cU.,  (supra,  note  132)  p.  223. 
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huraan  gciiua  depends,  before  all,  upon  the  sense  that  is  attached  to 
the  word  species." 

The  latfst  account  of  verifications  is  that  of  M.  Victor  Motsclioul- 
Bky,*"  who  visited  Liege,  wlicre,  at  the  University,  Prof.  Spring 
showed  him  tliosc  human  paheontological  rolics,  dcserihcd  previously 
by  tichniorling.  They  huil  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  GoulFou- 
taiues  and  of  Chauquiire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege  and  Angers. 

"They  are  composed  of  dittcront  pieces  of  the  skull,  of  teolh  and 
hands  of  man  mingled  with  remains  of  the  ursus  sjjelxus,  some 
piecea  of  hyena,  of  large /f?i«,  of  stag,  horse,  &c.  The  pieces  of  human 
bkull  show  that  the  forehead  was  very  short  and  much  inclined ; 
which,  according  to  Gall's  phrenology,  would  make  one  suppose  an 
individual  and  a  race  such  as  middle  Europe  never  had,  at  least  since 
historical  times.  On  this  occasion,  ^L  Spring  observed  to  me  that 
the  discovery  of  Schmerling  was  not  isolated ;  and  that  subsequently, 
lie  liimsclf  had  found  many  more  analogous  pieces  in  a  cavern  situ- 
ate between  Namur  and  Dijon.  This  cave  is  called  le  trou  C'hanvau, 
and  is  found  at  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  Mouse, 
in  calcareous  rock.  The  bottom  presents  an  enormous  heap  of  bones 
of  large  ruminants,  earuivora,  and  of  man,  in  a  limestone  softened 
by  infiltration.  In  the  earth,  all  these  objects  arc  soft  and  extremely 
friable ;  they  are  compressible  and  break  very  easily ;  but  exposed  to 
the  air  they  soon  harden,  and  present  a  complete  calcareous  petrifac- 
tion. It  seems  that  this  cavern  contains  a  great  number;  and  with 
minute  and  regular  researches,  one  would  certainly  get  out  of  it 
human  crania  and  perfect  skeletons.  The  samples  which  I  saw,  at 
M.  Spring's,  present  two  upper  parts  of  a  skull,  jaws  with  teeth,  and 
several  bones  of  hands  and  legs.  One  of  these  skulls,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  this  savant,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  child  of  seven 
years,  and  the  other  to  one  of  twelve.  The  form  of  these  crania 
approaches  more  that  of  negroes,  and  not  at  all  to  present  European 
races.  The  lower  jaw  is  squarer  and  broader,  the  inferior  edge  more 
rounded,  and  not  salient  as  in  our  European  races:  the  occipital  bono 
is  higher;  the  lateral  sides  of  the  skull  much  more  flattened  and  more 
compressed  than  in  any  of  those  of  our  living  races.  In  the  same 
palseontologieal  formation  are  found  a  flint  hatchet  and  a  few  arrow- 
heads," &c. 

The  latter  circumstance,  but  for  subsequent  discoveries  of  Boucher, 
Rigollot,  and  the  Abbeville-geologists,  might  have  been  adduced  in 
order  to  lessen  the  antiquity  of  these  humatile  remains ;  but  being 

•*•  Ezlrail  dii  BulUlin  de  la  Soa(i4  Impfrialf  da  Naluralula  de  Moscoit,  Tome  xxiv.  1851  ; — 
Letter  to  the  Secretory,  dated  "  Liige,  co  16  Fevrier,  lb5I ;"  pp.  32-4.  I  owe  comniuoi- 
cmtion  of  this  pamphlet  to  my  friend  Dr.  John  Leconte,  of  our  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  I'failada. 
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also  exhumed  from  tlie  diluvial  drift,  rude  flint  instruments  are  no 
longer  criteria  for  depressing  the  age  of  bones  found  with  them. 
Primordial  man  was  everywhere  a  hunter:  his  teeth  and  stomach 
are  those  of  an  omnivorous  genus :  his  instincts  still  continue  to  be 
essentially  bellicose. 

This  is  confirmed,  whilst  I  am  writing,  by  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  proceedings  among  men  of  science  in  England — whicli 
is  inserted  as  received : 

"A  paper  has  also  been  read,  in  this  section,  by  Mr.  Vivian,  of 
Torquay,  on  "the  earliest  traces  of  human  remains  in  Kent's  Cavern, 
especially  flint-knives  and  arrow-heads,  beneath  the  stalagmitic 
floor."  The  peculiar  interest  of  this  subject  consisted  in  its  being 
the  link  between  geology  and  antiquities ;  and  the  certainty  aftbrded, 
by  the  condition  in  which  the  remains  are  found,  of  their  relative 
age, — the  successive  deposits  being  sealed  uji  in  situ  by  the  droppings 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  assume  the  form  of  stalagmite.  The 
sources  from  which  the  statements  in  the  paper  were  obtained,  were 
principally  the  original  manuscript  memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
M'Enery,  F.  G.  S.,  which  is  deplored  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his 
Fossil  Mammalia,  and  by  other  writers,  as  lost  to  science;  but  which  has 
been  recovered  by  Mr.  Vivian,  and  was  produced  before  the  section : 
also  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural  Society, 
and  his  own  researches. 

""We  have  not  space  for  the  interesting  statements  contained  in 
the  paper,  or  the  extracts  which  were  read  from  tlie  manuscript, 
beyond  the  following  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Vivian's  conclusions, 
which  were  mainly  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  M'Enery.  The 
cavern  is  situated  beneath  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  Torquay  and 
Babbecombe,  extending  to  a  circuit  of  about  700  yards.  It  was  first 
occupied  by  the  bear  {ursus  spelseus)  and  extinct  hyena,  the  remains 
of  which,  the  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceros,  deer,  &c.,  upon  which 
they  preyed,  were  strewn  upon  the  rocky  floor.  By  some  violent 
and  transitory  convulsion,  a  vast  amount  of  the  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing country  was  injected  into  the  cavern,  carrying  with  it  the  bones, 
and  burying  them  in  its  inmost  recesses.  Immediately  upon  its 
subsidence,  the  cavern  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  human 
inhabitants,  whose  rude  flint  instruments  are  found  upon  the  mud 
beneath  the  stalagmite.  A  period  then  succeeded,  during  which  the 
cavern  was  not  inhabited  until  about  half  of  the  floor  was  deposited, 
when  a  streak  containing  burnt  wood  and  the  bones  of  the  wild  boar 
and  badger  was  deposited ;  and  again  the  cave  was  unoccupied,  either 
by  men  or  animals, — the  remaining  portion  of  the  stalagmite  being, 
both  above  and  below,  pure  and  unstained  by  soil  or  any  foreign 
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matter.  Above  the  floor  have  been  found  remains  of  Celtio,  early 
British  and  Roman  remains,  togetlicr  with  those  of  more  modern 
date.  Among  the  inscriptions  is  one  of  interest  as  connected  with 
the  landing  of  William  III.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay:  'W- 
Ilodges,  of  Ireland,  1088." 

"In  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in  which  Sir  Ilcnry  Eaw- 
linson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  others,  took 
part,  the  position  of  the  flint^s  l)eneath  the  stalagmite  seemed  to  be 
admitted,  although  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists, — thus  carrying  back  the  first  occupation 
of  Devon  to  very  high  antiquity,  but  not  such  as  to  be  at  variance  with 
Scriptural  chronohijy :  [V^  the  deposit  of  stalagmite  being  shown  to 
liave  been  much  more  rapid  at  those  periods  when  the  cavern  was  not 
iuhabited,  by  the  greater  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Without 
attempting  to  affix  with  any  certainty  more  than  a  relative  date  to 
these  several  points,  or  forming  a  Scriptural  interpretation  upon 
natural  phenomena,  which,  as  Bacon  remarked,  too  often  produces 
merely  a  false  religion  and  a  fantastic  philosophj^,  Mr.  Vivian  sug- 
gested that  there  was  reason  for  believing  that  the  introduction  of 
the  mud  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  comparatively  tranquil  Mosaic 
Deluge,  which  spared  the  olive  and  allowed  the  ark  to  float  without 
miraculous  interposition,  but  by  the  greater  convulsion  alluded  to  in 
the  first  chapter  [I  presume  this  to  be  a  misprint,  for  no  Hebraist 
can  find  such  coincidence  in  the  Text]  of  Genesis,  which  destroyed 
the  pre-existing  races  of  animals — most  of  those  in  this  cavern  being 
of  extinct  species — and  prepared  the  earth  for  man  and  his  contem- 
poraries."^' 

There  is  yet  another  rather  recent  rumor  of  certain  discoveries, 
reported  by  Professor  Karnat,  of  human  skulls  mingled  with  osseous 
vestiges  of  the  mammoth  period,^  in  the  Suabian  Alps ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  details.  Nevertheless,  whilst  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  Europe  begins  to  be  borne  out  on  all  sides,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  so-called  negroid  crania  do  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  scrutinized  by  special  cranioscopists ;  who  would  proba- 
bly detect,  in  their  prognathous  conformation,  not  a  nfgro  type,  but 
that  of  some  races  of  man  of  lower  intellectual  grade  than  occupy 
Europe  at  this  day.  In  the  scale  of  progression,  monkeys  should, 
in  Europe  also,  have  been  precursors  (as  they  were  in  America)  of 
inferior  races  of  mankind ;  such  as  those  we  still  encounter  being 
confined  within  the  same  tropical  zones  now-a-days  co-inhabited 
by  the  simiadce. 

"*  London  "Times,"  Aug.  12,  18.50 — Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  Cheltenham,  Aug.  9. 
••  Prottedingi  of  the  Otrman  Scientific  Auociation;  held  at  Tiibingen,  1854. 
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It  was  not,  however,  from  ratiocination  upon  such  data,  which 
are  later  sequences  of  palseontological  revelations  obtained  only 
since  1837,  that  the  greatest  champion  of  the  "unity  of  the  human 
species"  (at  whose  equivocal  dictum  trembling  orthodoxy  clutches 
like  sinking  mariners  at  their  last  plank)  draws  his  conclusion  that 
our  first  parents  were  of  the  negro  type ;  indeed,  logically  speaking, 
that  "Adam  and  Eve"  must  have  appertained  to  that  same  "bevy 
of  black  angels  (caught)  as  they  were  winging  their  way  to  some 
island  of  purity  and  bliss  here  upon  earth,  and  reduced  from  their 
heavenly  state,  by  the  most  diabolical  cruelties  and  oppressions,  to 
one  of  degradation,  misery,  and  servitude."™ 

In  1813,  Dr.  Prichard  wrote :^  "If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
above  remarks,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  process  of  Xature  in 
the  human  species  is  the  transmutation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
negro  into  those  of  the  European,  or  the  evolution  of  white  varieties 
in  black  races  of  men.  *  *  *  This  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the 
primitive  stock  of  men  were  negroes,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  truth.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  there  are  reasons  which  lead  us  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  primitive  stock  of  men  were  probably 
negroes;  and  I  know  of  no  argument  to  be  set  on  the  other  side." 

"With  regard  to  Prichard's  now-forgotten  view,  that  "  the  process 
of  Xature"  is  the  "ti-ansmutation"  of  species,  nothing  can  be  less 
historically  founded.  To  the  facts  established  in  our  former  work,'^ 
and  others  in  this  essay,  I  would  here  add  the  authority  of  the  ablest 
polygeuist,  no  less  than  one  among  eminent  comparative  anato- 
mists of  the  Doctor's  time,  viz.,  Desmoulins:'^  "The  species  of  the 
same  genus,  and  with  stronger  reason  those  of  different  genera,  are 
therefore  unalterable  throughout  all  those  influences  which  hereto- 
fore were  regarded  as  the  ever-producing  and  ever-altering  causes 
of  them.  It  is,  then,  the  pkrmanence  of  type,  under  contrary 
INFLUENCES,  which  Constitutes  the  species.  That  which  is  called 
'varieties'  bears  only  upon  differences  of  size  and  color:  they  are 
but  the  accidental  subdivisions  of  the  species."  Confirming  it  by  a 
later  authority,  Courtet  de  I'Isle,™  who  after  citing,  like  Morton, 

'28  Bledsoe,  Liberty  and  Slavery,  Philadelphia,  12mo,  1856;  p.  54.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
however,  according  to  newspaper  report,  has  since  found  such  angelic  negroes  in  the  centre 
of  Africa.     "  Nous  verrons." 

«n  Rerearchts  into  the  Physical  History  of  }fan,  London,  8vo,  1st  ed.,  1813;  pp.  233-0. 
This  curious  chapter  is  expunged  from  all  later  editions  of  his  works ;  nor  did  the  learned 
Doctor  ever  refer,  in  them,  to  his  early  theory ! 

»«  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  SH.  81.  84,  465. 

'^  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Races  Ilumaines  da  nord-tsl  de  VEurope,  de  FAsie  boriale,  et  de 
TAfrique  australe,  Paris,  8vo,  182G;  p.  194. 

*»  Tableau  Ethnographique  (supra,  nota  1  in  Chap.  11),  pp.  9-10,  67-76;  PI.  26,  27,  31,  3? 
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Nott,  and  myself,  the  testimony  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  prove 
that  ti/pcit  liave  not  altered  in  4000  years,  continues:  "These  facts 
arc,  to  my  eyes,  of  the  utniotst  importance,  because  they  tend  to  fix 
the  opinion  of  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  l)elievc  that  races 
undergo,  in  the  course  of  ages,  such  moditicalions  as  that  the  negro, 
for  instiuice,  might  be  derived  from  tlic  white  man.  All  inductions 
drawn  from  archaeology  give  to  this  opinion  tlie  most  splintering 
denial.  The  idea  of  the  permanence  of  races  is  justified  by  all 
known  facts.  Now,  remarkable  circumstance !  in  order  that  one 
could  admit  the  variability  of  types,  it  would  require  that,  for  three 
or  four  thousand  years,  if  not  a  radical  change  in  races,  at  least  a 
tendencrj  towards  change,  should  have  been  observed ;  whereas  the 
factd,  far  from  demonstrating  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  races  of  to-day  are  perfectly  identical  with 
those  of  by-gone  ages." 

Discarding,  therefore,  as  non-proven,  such  deduction  as  the  exist- 
ence of  negro  races  in  early  Europe,  there  are  otlier  circumstances 
which  favor  the  probability  that,  even  subsequently  to  humatiie 
man,  inferior  types  of  humanity  preceded  the  inunigratiou  into  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  inferential  occupancy  of)  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  by  high-caste  Indo-Germanic  races.  See 
philological  inductions  of  Maury  [»upra,  p.  43]. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  though  my  note  of  the  work  is  mislaid, 
that  Prof.  Retzius  has  met,  in  the  peat-bogs  and  oldest  sepulchres  of 
Northern  Europe,  with  skeletons  of  a  Mongolic  or  hyperborean  (Lapp  ?) 
t^-pe,  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  cairns  and  barrows  wherein  he  and 
Nilsson,*'  recognize  those  of  brachy-kephalic  and  doUcho-lcephaUo 
races — these  last  being,  to  some  extent,  precursors  of  the  historical 
Norsemen,  Danes,  Swedes,  Jutes,  Saxons,  &c.,  scattered  along  the 
western  Baltic  coasts. 

De  Gobineau,'*^  notwithstanding  some  slight  inadvertences  due  to 
velocity  of  thought  and  composition,  joined  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"finnique"  (Finnish)  in  senses  which  I  fancy  to  be  historically  un- 
tenable,'"' has  certainly  brought  out  some  startling  phenomena  on  the 
"primitive  populations  of  Europe."  To  his  brilliant  pages  I  must 
refer  for  sketches  of  early  Thracians,  Ill3-rian8,  Etruscans,  Iberes, 
Galla,  and  Italiots.     They  are  painted  by  a  master-hand. 


*••  Skandinavitka  Nordena  Urmvanare,  &c.,  Christianstad,  4to,  1838;  PI.  D,  pp.  1-13. 

*•  Inlgalil6  da  Bactt  Humainet,  Paris,  8vo,  ISS.") ;  III,  passim.  Chapters  I-IV,  and  pp.  2, 
19,  28. 

•"  As  Urnlians  in  gcOBrapliical  origin,  no  Finns  conH  havp  been  in  primitive  France.  Of. 
the  authorities  in  De3MOULI.N8,  Races  Bumaints,  pp.  53-5,  154: — also,  Elapuotu,  Tableaux, 
p.  234. 
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The  upshot  is,  that,  in  common  with  Gerard,^'  another  polygenist, 
progressive  ethnology  must,  sooner  or  later,  face  the  question, — 
whether  primordial  Europe  was  not  iuhaltited  by  some  indigenous 
Europeans ;  long  before  the  historical  advance,  westwards  (whence?), 
of  those  three  groups  of  proximate  races  denominated  Celtic,  Teu- 
tonic, and  Sclavonian?  De  Brotonne^  had  prepared  us  for  the 
conjecture,  that  the  above  triple  migration  had  overlapped,  as  it 
were,  a  pre-existent  population.  Kombst  and  Keith  Johnston^  have 
beautifully  illustrated  the  secondary  formations  of  humanity  in  the 
British  Isles;  of  which  Wilson^  indicates  much  material  for  inqui- 
ries into  the  primary.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,^  and  other  distinguished 
antiquaries  in  England,  by  determining  the  cemeteries  and  artistic 
vestiges  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  facilitate  our  apprehension  of 
other  remains  to  these  anterior  or  posterior;  while  M.  Alfi'ed 
ilaury'^  suggests,  to  national  archaeologists,  the  true  processes 
through  which  to  recover  and  harmonize  multitudinous  fragments 
of  some  ante-historical  races  of  France. 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  it  would  (now  that  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  better  some  of  the  ancient  superpositions  of  immigrant, 
or  Allophylian,  races,  in  other  continents,  upon  aboriginal  popula- 
tions of  the  soil)  become  somewhat  exceptional  were  Europe  not  to 
present  exemplifications  of  that  which,  elsewhere,  is  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  law.  The  Cagotg,  the  Coliberts  of  Bas-Poitou,  the 
Chuatas  of  Majorca,  the  Marans  of  Auvergne,  the  Oiseliers  of  the 
duchj-  of  Bouillon,  the  Cacous  of  Paray,  the  Jezvs  of  Gevaudaii, 
&c.,  whose  prolonged  existence,  and  sometimes  whose  historical 
derivation,  are  discussed  with  so  much  erudition  by  Michel,''"  prove, 
that  all  exuvise  of  such  unstoried  races  of  man  are,  as  yet,  neither 
obliterated  nor  fully  enumerated ;  even  in  the  "World's  most  archajo- 
logically-prepense  community. 

Vain,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  any  effort  to  search  for  such 

***  Hisloire  des  Races  Primitives  de  PEurope,  depuis  leur  formation  j'usqu'i  leur  rencontre 
dans  la  Gaule,  Braxellcs,  12mo,  1849;  p.  389. 

"^  Filiations  el  Migrations  des  Peuples,  Paris,  Sto,  1837. 

>^  Pht/sieal  Atlas,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  fo!.,  1855;  PI.  33,  and  pp.  109-110,  "Ethno- 
graphic Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

*"  Archceology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  Svo,  1851 ;  pp.  168-87, 
695-9. 

'''  Anglo-Saion  Antiquities  (Memoirs  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire), 
LiTerpool,  8vo,  1855;  pp.  38-9. 

"»  Questions  relatives  d  VElhnologie  Anrienne  de  la  Trance,  (Extrait  de  I'Annuaire  dc  la 
Soci^t<;  Imp^riale  des  Antiquaries  de  France  pour  1852),  Paris,  18mo,  1853;  pp.  22,  40-1. 

""Hisloire  des  Paces  Maudiles  de  la  France  et  de  V Espagne,  Paris,  8to,  1847:  2  vols. 
passim.  See  also  Prichaed,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  1855;  I,  pp.  258-74;  for  other  "Abo- 
rigines." 
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petty  relics  of  lost  nations  in  tlie  terse  nomenclature,  or  witliiii  tlie 
geoi^raphical  area  covered  by,  the  Xtli  cliai)tcr  of  Genesis.  No 
etlmic  indications,  in  this  ancient  chorograiili,  carry  us,  northwards 
or  westwards,  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Kuxine,  Archipelago,  and 
Mediterranean  (not  even  occidentally  4s  far  as  Italy ;  except  in  the 
doubtful  location  of  Tarshish,  TdiSIS, — Tartcssus  in  S})ain  ?  or 
Tarsus  in  Ciiieia?"'  A  document  which,  at  every  explanatory  gloss 
and  in  its  local  tendency  of  sentiment,  betrays  Chaldcean  authorship ; 
and  whose  utmost  antiquity  of  compilation  cannot,  without  violating 
exegetical  rules,  be  fixed  earlier  than  Assyria's  empire  at  the  apogee 
of  its  might — being,  I  think,  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  Shalmanassar's, 
or  similar  monarch's,  satrapies  —  would  be  rejected,  at  this  enlight- 
ened day,  as  apochryphai,  did  it  exhibit  phenomena  foreign  to  its 
natural  horizon  of  knowledge.  But  it  does  not.  Taking  its  first 
editorship  at  between  the  7th  and  10th  cciituiies  n.  c,  its  principles 
of  i)rojection  are  in  accordance  with  historical  circumstances;  which 
certainly  were  not  Mosaic. 

"It  is  thus,"  observes  Courtet  dc  I'lsle,"^  "that  !Moses  could  not 
have  spoken  of  Turkish,  Mongol,  or  Touugouse  populations,  which 
in  his  time  were  still  concealed  from  view  in  the  most  oriental  part 
of  Asia.  The  Chinese,  especially,  constituted  already  a  very  ancient 
society,  at  the  time  to  which  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  books  may  be 
referred ;  but,  at  no  epoch  whatever,  do  the  traditions  of  AVestern 
Asia  embrace  events  relating  to  the  Chinese."  The  same  touchstone 
is  apf)lied  by  this  skilful  polygenist  to  the  Corseans,  hj'pcrboreans, 
Americans  and  negroes;  about  whom  he  says  —  "In  the  posterity 
of  Kham  [which  is  merely  Klutme,  Egypt]  are  particularly  comprised 
the  indigenous  populations  of  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  world: 
it  is  a  swarthy  {noiratre)  race,  which  it  would  be  erroneous  to  com- 
pound with  the  negro  type.  Everything,  in  fact,  attests  that  negroes 
are  not  contained  in  the  genealogy  of  Moses." 

If,  by  way  of  example,  for  ethnic  superpositions  of  higher  tj'pes 
over  an  autochthonous  group  of  races,  we  appeal  to  Ilindostin, 
Prichard's  own  chart,*"  together  with  the  posthumous  edition  of  his 

••'  Typtt  of  ilnnkind,  pp.  477-9: — Barrer,  Lares  and  Pennies,  Cilina  and  its  Governors, 
London,  8to,  18.53  ;  pp.  210-11.  The  determination  of  Tartcasus,  as  Tarshish  whence  apes 
(KopMm,  II  Kings,  X,  22)  were  exported,  cannot  be  decided  through  Zoology.  De  Blain- 
viLLE  [OsUoffraphie,  pp.  28-40)  considers  the  species  to  have  been  the  Pilhecus  ruber  of 
Ethiopia:  in  which  ca?e  Tarshish  must  have  lain,  like  Ophir,  down  the  Red  .''ea.  Gekvais 
(3tammif>res,  p.  76)  prefers  the  magol  of  Barbary ;  and  removes  the  difficulty  I  suggested 
(op.  cil.  479)  of  "cocks  and  hens,"  by  proposing  ostriches.  QuATREMkRE  (Memoire  air  le 
Pays  f  Ophir,  Mdra.  dc  I'Acad.,  Paris,  1845,  pp.  362-75)  thinks  they  -were  perroquels. 

*>*  Tableau  elhnographique  du  Genre  Humain,  Paris,  8vo,  1849;   pp.  73-4,  69. 

*<*  Six  elhnogrophieal  M^ips.  iHlh  a  sheet  of  Letterpress,  London,  fol.,  1843;  Plate  1st, 
"Aaia,"  Nos.  10,  "  Aboriginal  mouniain-lribts  of  India." 
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last  work,'^  famishes  many  instances  of  surviving  aborigines.  These 
have  been  more  copiously  and  ci'itically  examined  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Briggs,^*  whose  conclusions  are  the  following  : 

"  1.  That  the  Hindus  [i.  e.  the  Aryian,  or  white  people's  immigra- 
tions] entered  India  fi-om  a  foreign  country,  and  that  they  found  it 
pre-occupied  by  inhabitants. 

2.  That  by  slow  degrees  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole 
of  the  soil,  reducing  to  serfage  those  they  could  retain  upon  it. 

3.  That  they  brought  with  them  the  Sanscrit  language,  a  tongue 
different  from  that  of  the  aborigines. 

4.  That  they  introduced  into  the  countiy  municipal  institutions. 

5.  That  the  aborigines  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  Hindus. 

6.  Lastly ;  that  the  aborigines  throughout  India  are  derived  from 
one  common  source." 

Allowing  this  last  conclusion  to  be  correct,  it  becomes  positive 
that  the  source  of  this  aboriginal  group  of  races  in  Hindostkn  must 
be  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  later  Sauscritic  intruders, — 
whose  earliest  monuments,  the  Vedas,  trace  them  backwards  to 
Sogdiana,  Bactriana  and  Persia,  as  their  own  primordial  homesteads, 
where  their  characteristics  seem  to  blend  into  races  of  the  Avian 
group.  Briggs  enumerates,  among  extant  indigenous  tribes  of 
India: — 


The  Bengies  in  Bengal, 
"  Tirhui  in  Tirhat, 

Koles  in  Kolywara  and  Eolwan, 
"  Malaa  in  Malda  and  Malpur, 
"  Domes  in  Domapur,  &c.  &c., 

Mirs  in  Wlrwara, 

BhiU  in  Blulwara  and  Bhilwan, 

Mahars  in  Maha  Rastra  (Maliratta), 

Mans  in  Mandesa, 
"  Gondt  in  Gondwara  or  Gondwanj^ 
"  Garrowa  in  Bhagalpur, 
"  Sonthals  in  Cattack, 

Bkara  in  Gorakpur, 

Cheris  in  Ghazipur, 


the  Dhanuis  in  Behar, 
"  Dhers  in  Sagor, 
"  Minas  in  Amblr, 
"  Samusia  in  Telingana, 
"  Bedars  in  Dekhan, 
"  Cherumara  in  Malabar, 
"  Cummbat  in  Canara, 
"   Vedars  in  Travancore, 
"  Marawas  at  the  South, 
"  Kallars  in  TineTelly, 
"  PullaTs  in  Tanjore, 
"  PaUiea  in  Arcot, 
"   Chenchis  in  Mysore, 
"   CA<7i«!far«  of  Teiingana : 


>**  Natural  History  of  Man  (supra,  note  172,)  I,  pp.  248-57. 

>*5  Ttco  lectures  on  the  aboriginal  race  of  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sanaeritic  or  Hindu 
Race — R.  Asiatic  Soc,  London,  8vo,  1852;  pp.6.  —  Compare  A  Sketch  of  Assam,  with  some 
account  of  the  Bill  Tribes,  by  an  officer;  London,  8vo,  1847,  passim,  for  many  other  abori- 
gines on  the  confines  of  Indo-China ;  —  and  Hooker  {Himalayan  Journals,  London,  8vo, 
1854;  I,  pp.  127-41),  for  the  Lepchas  &c.,  and  (IT,  pp.  14)  for  the  Harrum-mos  and  others. 
For  the  affinities  or  divergencies  of  Dravirian  idioms  in  relation  to  other  groups  of  tongues, 
the  reader  will  be  unable  to  find  more  masterly  elucidations  than  in  my  friend  M.  Maort's 
Chapter  I,  pp.  52-6,  74-6,  84,  ante. 
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besides  the  Kamiwart,  Telmiwars,  Barki,  Dondassi,  Bandipote,  Talliar, 
uiul  others. 

This  arid  catalogue  of  nainea  iiulicatcs  tlic  number  and  variety  of 
these  seemingly-proxiniato  races.  W'itli  tlie  exceiition  of,  here  and 
there,  more  or  less  defective,  sketches  of  a  Garrow,  a  Tnda,  a  Naga, 
a  i>iahj>U!<li,  a  Bhofiya,  or  a  Ceylonese,  I  have  seen  no  authentic 
jiortrait-s  of  Hindostanic  aborigines  whence  ideas  about  their  several 
characteristica  can  be  obtained.  As  for  their  crania,  "ce  n'est  pas  le 
genre"  among  Anglo-Indianii  to  preserve,  for  seicnce,  those  tliey  cut 
oft";  such  men  as  Uodgson  of  Xepaul,  and  Cunningham  of  Ladiik,^* 
being  honorable  exceptions.  A  succinct  rhumi  of  aboriginal  families 
of  mankind  known  to  exist  witliin  the  "East  Indian  Realm"  of 
zoology,  has  been  compiled  from  the  latest  sources,  with  his  usual 
ability,  by  Maury.*"  Space  restricts  me  to  reiteration  of  the  lament, 
over  the  ethnological  supineness  of  those  who  ought  to  fill  scientific 
collectorships  in  India,  implied  in  his  remarks: — "These  indigenous 
tribes,  of  which  the  dcbrig  still  wander  in  the  north-west  of  America, 
those  insular  septs  that  navigators  have  encountered  in  Polynesia, 
Oceanica,  and  Indian  Archipelago — of  such,  Asia  even  at  this  day 
yet  otters  us  the  pendants.  At  an  ancient  epoch,  which  it  is  im- 
possible rigorously  to  assign,  the  centre  and  the  south  of  this  part 
of  the  world  were  inhabited  by  those  savage  races  that  Hindoo  civili- 
zation has  pushed  away  before  it,  and  which  Chinese  society  has 
ejected  toward  the  southern  extremities  of  its  empire.  It  is  in  the 
ahaoi?t  impenetrable  defiles,  which  separate  Hindostan  from  Thibet 
and  trom  China,  wherein  these  disinherited  populations  have  sought 
refuge.  There  they  subsist  still ;  and  there  they  will  continue  to 
subsist  until  English  colonization  [as  in  the  pending  case  of  the 
Santals,  1855-6]  shall  have  forever  blotted  them  out  from  the  soil. 
It  is  with  races  of  men  as  with  races  of  animals,  which  Providence 
creates,  and  afterwards  abandons  to  destruction.  *  *  *  Who  can 
count  how  many  races  have  already  disappeared;  what  populations, 
of  which  we  ignore  the  history,  the  very  existence,  have  quitted 
our  globe,  without  leaving  on  it  their  name,  at  least,  for  a  trace  !" 

Only  since  1850,  through  Aruaud  and  Vayssiere,*"  have  we  heard 
of  the  Akhdnm  (servants)  of  Southern  Arabia;  probably  last  degraded 
relics  of  the  aboriginal  Cushite,  or  PIimyarite,8tock ;  to  be  added  to 

*••  Laddk,  phyrieal,  ttalitlical  and  hutoricat.  mth  notices  of  the  turrounding  eounlriei,  London, 
8to.  1854;  pp.  28S-.31J;   Plates  10-11,  13-18,  22-24. 

*"  La  Populationi  Primitiva  du  Xord  de  Vllindoustan — Extrait  du  Bulletin  de  la  SocifK  de 
Gtographie;  Paris,  1854;  p.  39. 

***  '*  Lcs  Akhddm  de  TYi-mcQ,  leor  engine  probable,  leurs  moeura"  —  Journal  Asiatigue, 
Paris,  April,  1850 ;  pp.  380-2. 
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those  more  favorably  known  at  Mareb  and  ZhaiFar  as  speakers  of 
HhMli.^-  "  For  the  fades,  these  Akhdam  differ  much  from  the  Arab, 
who  dwells  alongside  of  them;  possessing,  on  the  contrarj,  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  Abyssinians  and  the  people  of  the 
Samhar  [littoral  Abyssinians  on  the  Red  Sea]  ;  who,  according  to  M. 
Lef^vre  {Voi/.  en  Ahjgs.),  'present  the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
Hindostanic  race.'"  Ihene  Akhdam  are  pariahs,  reputed  "unclean" 
by  the  Arabs,  who  despise  their  four  castes  with  inveteracy.  The 
color  of  their  skin  is  reddish,  like  the  Himyarites  (from  dhmar,  red), 
and  their  congeners  the  Habesh;  being  entirely  different  to  the 
lighter  complexions  of  their  lords,  the  Semitic  Arabs  —  although 
both  tj^pes  have,  from  immemorial  time,  resided  in  the  same  climate. 

But,  amid  illustrations  that  spring  up  on  every  side  to  fortify  my 
argument  of  aboriginal  populations,  I  must  refrain  from  further 
notice  of  more  than  one  or  two. 

M.  D'Avezac,  and  other  ethnologues  who  have  studied  Guanche 
traditions  and  Portuguese  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  prove  satisfactorily  that,  despite  such  furious  massacres,  the 
women  were  saved  in  large  numbers  by  the  invaders.  The  result 
was  naturally  an  amalgamation,  between  the  female  Guanches  and  the 
Portuguese  settlers,  that  still  underlies  the  present  population,^ — 
into  which,  importations  from  Africa  have  since  copiously  infiltrated 
Nigritian  blood  of  many  varieties.  Now,  the  same  combination  of 
circumstances  occurred  in  Cuba.^' 

Discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  18th  October,  1492,  this  Island, 
according  to  his  Journal,  contained  a  somewhat  civilized  people, 
timid  and  simple,  already  possessors  of  the  dog ;  who  were  "  neither 
black  nor  brown,  but  of  the  color  of  Canary-islanders,  with  women 
whiter  still."  They  lived  in  great  fear  of  the  Caribs,  from  whom 
they  differed  in  almost  every  characteristic ;  ^  and  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Ygneru  of  Haiti,  and  other  isles  of  the 

5^"  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  480-92.  The  discoverer,  my  old  friend  and  colleague  in  Egypt 
for  many  years,  M.  Falgence  Fresnel,  is  now  no  more.  Bagdad,  last  spring,  was  the  tomb 
of  this  enthusiastic  orientalist, — in  Arabic  studies  never  surpassed. 

s*"  The  only  specimen  of  this  mixed  stock  that  I  have  seen,  was  a  so-called  mulatto, 
exceedingly  robust  and  intelligent,  native  of  the  Canaries,  by  name  Narcisso;  who,  in  1851, 
flourished  at  Bangor,  Maine ;  as  my  friend  A.  P.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  of  that  ilk,  may  remember. 
Narcisso's  red  complexion  and  muscular  vigor  completely  bore  out  the  southern  specimens 
of  Dr.  Nott  (Types  of  .Vankind,  p.  374). 

>*'  Bebtuolet,  Essai  hisiorique  sut  Vile  du  Cuba,  &c.,  et  "Analyse  de  I'onvrage  de  Kamon 
de  la  Sagra  "— 5u;?e(in  de  la  Socim  de  Giographie,  July  1846;  pp.  6,  12,  20-26. 

•5' GossE,  Dfformalions  aTtificielles  du  Crine,  Paris,  8vo,  18.5.5;  pp.  102-5;  citing  De 
N.WARF.TTE  (Relations  des  quatre  Voyages  entrepris  par  Chrislophe  Colombe,  Paris,  1828),  and 
Ferdinand  Denis  {Revue  de  Paris,  LV.  supplement).  For  the  Caribs,  see  D'Oebignt, 
L' Homme  Amiricain — Voy.  dans  r.^m^rique  du  Sud,  Paris,  4to,  1839. 
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Antilles,  whose  traditions  dated  back  to  the  occupancy  of  Florida.  At 
St.  Douiiuixo,  Columbus  was  particularly  struck  with  tlio  whiteiicss 
of  tlicir  skin,  as  well  as  with  their  culture  and  inoliensivo  habits  (no 
weapons);  circumstances  which  strongly  contrast  them  with  the  red- 
dish-olive hue  and  ferocity  of  the  continental  Carihs.  Their  po.sscs- 
sion  of  the  dog,  too,  before  Spanish  communications,  is  an  interesting 
fact;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  its  species  has  been  compared  with 
the  enormous  mastiiis  (apiiarcntly)  of  the  Guanclies,^'''  whose  skele- 
tons turn  up,  now  and  then,  among  mummied  human  remains  at  the 
Canaries. 

This  original  population  of  Cuba,  by  some  writere  exaggerated 
to  a  million,  and  more  reasonably  estimated  by  Fray  Luis  Bcrtran 
at  about  200,000,  had  been  reduced  to  14,000  by  A.  D.  1517.  Las 
Casas,  Jose  Maria  de  la  Torre,  and  ^^aldes,  show  that  there  were  still 
some  extant  in  1533 ;  but  Diego  de  Soto,  in  1538,  slaughtered  the 
remainder  so  effectually,  that,  about  1553,  Gomara  says  there  was  no 
longer  a  native  alive.  Bertholet,  however,  considers  such  complete 
extinction  over-stated;  because,  while  many  of  the  males  were  trans- 
ported to  the  South  American  continent,  the  women  were  retained 
by  the  Spaniards.  Precisely  the  same  destruction  of  native  Antillian 
life,  —  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  bastard  race  since  bred  between 
exotic  Spaniards  and  imported  negroes — occurred  on  other  islands. 
Thus,  Priaulx  observes,  "Haiti,  which,  at  its  discovery,  contained 
1,000,000  inha]>itants,  — sixty  years  after,  15,000,  — and  in  1729,  the 
aborigines  were  extinct."^' 

A  curious  report  to  the  Spanish  court  {Cartas  de  varones  de  Sevilla), 
made  by  Fray  Diego  Sarmiento,  Bishop  of  Cuba,  1550-1,  proves  the 
fact  whilst  deprecating  the  reason.  —  "The  Indians  diminish  and 
disappear  without  propagating  themselves ;  because  the  Spaniards 
and  the  miHh  [already  numerous  in  58  years]  marry  the  Indian  wo- 
men ;  and  that  Indian  male  who,  at  this  day,  could  procure  one  80 
years  old,  is  even  very  lucky.  I  believe  [continues  the  charitable 
Diocesan]  that,  in  order  to  presence  and  restore  the  population  of 
this  island,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  over  some  Indian  females  from 
Florida,  for  the  pui-pose  of  uniting  them  with  the  Indians  of  this 
country."  Nevertheless  there  existed  still,  in  1701,  some  descendants 
of  the  old  stock  at  Iguani;  and  Bertholet,  quoting  Milne  Edwards's 
law  that,  after  several  generations,  the  old  blood  will  occasionally 
"crop  out,"  shows  how  this  explains  many  ethnic  points  of  Cuban 

"*  D'AvEZAC.  TsUs  de  CAfriqut ; — UsHEE,  Typa  of  Mankind,  p.  342 ; — Phichaei),  Nal.  Hut., 
1855;   I,  p.  272. 

•»•  Quattinnea  Motaiecc,  p.  298,  note, — citing  P.  Mauoat  au  P.  de  la  Nluville,  Letlret 
■  idifianta,  vol.  VII 
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physiology  ,  precisely  as  in  like  manner,  similar  causes  produceil  the 
same  eifects  at  the  Canary  Isles.^ 

From  Cuba^  to  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  the  transition  is  natural. 
Here  we  should  still  behold  the  aboriginal  Caribs,  but  for  their  ex- 
pulsion "  en  masse,"  in  1796,  at  a  cost  of  one  million  sterling,  by 
English  settlers,  to  the  island  of  Koatan.^"    Already,  from  1675,  the 
shipwreck  of  a  Guinea  slaver  near  St.  Vincent  had  infused  so  much 
exotic  negro  blood  into  the  native  stock  as  to  have  divided  the  latter 
into  hlach  and  yellow  Caribs.     Transplanted  again,  by  Spaniards,  to 
the  main-land  of  Honduras,  these  mulatto-Caribs  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  another  population  of  half-breeds;  viz.:  the  Sambos 
of  the  Musquito  shore,  formed  there,  since  the  17th  ceuturj^,  between 
survivors  from  the  wreck  of  another  African  slaver  and  the  native 
Indian  tribes,  amid  whom,  also,  European  buccaneers  had  not  failed 
to  bequeath  many  varieties  of  white  blood.     This  infiltration  of  the. 
essentially-domesticable  qualities  of  negro  races  into  the  less  tame 
able  Indian  (although  the  Central  American  approach  the  Toltecan 
rather  than  the  Barbarous^  tribes  in  social  tendencies),  has  not  been 
without  its  good  effects  in  producing  a  laborious  population  of  maho- 
gany cutters :  whereas,  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  crosses  between 
run-away  negresses  and  the  truly-barbarous  Indian  exhibit  but  incar- 
nate devils  for  ferocity  and  hostility  to  civilization.     Recent  events 
on  the  Panama  isthmus'^  confirm  the  deleterious  consequences  of 
such  intermixtures,  prognosticated  five  years  ago  by  Berthold  See- 
man.^* 

"Morton  informs  us,  besides,"  wi'ote  Dr.  Gosse,  alluding  to  a  cha- 
racteristic African  propensity  for  aping  dominant  races,^'  "  that  the 
shipwrecked  negroes  at  St. Vincent  [Crania  Americana,  p.  240)  had 
at  first  deformed  their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  Caribs,  their  masters ; 
but,  so  soon  as  emancipated,  they  continued  it  in  sign  of  liberty.  This 
was  already  the  opinion  of  Leblond  [Voyage  aux  Antilles,  1767-1802, 

"55  Bektholet,  "  Guanches,"  Memoires  de  la  SociM  Ethnologique,  Paris,  8vo,  1841 ;  Part 
I,  pp.  130-46,  1843;  II,  pp.  83-111.  These  intermixtures  are  unnoticed  by  Pbichard, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  1855;  I,  pp.  272-4;  or  in  II,  pp.  590,  638-640. 

556  One  cannot,  of  course,  within  200  pages,  discuss  all  the  collateral  questions  bearing 
upon  the  transplantation  of  races  from  lands  where  they  were  indigenous  to  countries  where 
they  are  not :  but,  for  an  exposition  of  the  present  ruined  state  of  the  emancipated  Antilles, 
consult,  above  all,  "  Our  West-Indian  Colonies:"  Jamaica,  by  H.  B.  Evans,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  late 
Surgeon  superintendent  of  immigrants,  Lucea,  Jamaica;  London,  8vo,  1855. 

85'  Sqcier,  Nolea  on  Cmtral  A?nerica,  New  York,  8vo,  1855;  pp.  208,  212-17. 

*^  Morton,  Physical  Type  of  the  American  Indians ; — Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  276-80. 

559  Wekmuth,  "A  propos  du  massacre  de  Panama;"  The  American,  Paris,  II,  No.  76;  7 
June,  1856. 

«o  Voyage  of  B.  M.  S.  Herald,  1845-51,  London,  8vo,  1853;  I,  p.  302. 

*"  Deformations  artificietles  da  Cr3ne,  p.  12G. 
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p.  154):  'They  felt,'  nays  he,  'that  this  iiieffiicea])lc  mark  would  for- 
ever distingai:<h  them  from  the  African  race,  who  were  being  sold  as 
slaves  in  islands  inhabited  by  the  whites.'  " 

Heureux  le  peuple  dont  Vhistoire  eat  ennut/euse,  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  applied  by  Montesquieu  to  the  wretched  peoples  referred  to;  but 
fear  lest  its  point  should  be  directed  to  the  above  exccrpta  compels 
me  to  finish  with  a  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  these  complicated  amal- 
gamations. It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  as  regards  American 
archicolog}'  in  general,  and  Central  American  ethnology  in  particular, 
has  no  rival  amidst  his  many  admiring  friends  at  the  present  hour.*° 

"Anthropological  science  has  determined  the  existence  of  two 
laws,  of  vital  importance  in  their  application  to  men  and  nations. 

"  Firtt.  That  in  all  cases  where  a  free  amalgamation  takes  place 
between  tvvo  dittorent  stocks,  unrestrained  by  what  is  sometimes 
called  prejudice,  but  wliich  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  instinct,  the  result  is 
the  final  absolute  absorption  of  one  into  the  other.  This  absorption 
is  more  rapid  as  the  races  or  families  thus  brought  in  contact  api)roxi- 
mate  in  type,  and  in  proportion  as  one  or  the  other  preponderate  in 
numbere ;  that  is  to  say,  Nature  perpetuates  no  human  hybrids,  as, 
for  instance,  a  permanent  race  of  mulattocs. 

"  Second.  That  all  violations  of  the  natural  distinctions  of  race,  or 
of  those  instincts  which  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  superior 
races  in  their  purity,  invariably  entail  the  most  deplorable  results, 
affecting  the  bodies,  intellects,  and  moral  perceptions  of  the  nations 
who  are  thus  blind  to  the  wise  designs  of  Nature,  and  unmindful  of 
her  laws.  In  other  words,  the  offspring  of  such  combinations  or 
amalgamations  arc  not  only  generally  deficiont  in  physical  constitu- 
tion, in  intellect,  and  in  moral  restraint,  but  to  a  degree  wliich  often 
contrasts  unfavorably  with  any  of  the  original  stocks. 

"  In  no  respect  are  these  deficiencies  more  obvious  than  in  matters 
affecting  government.  We  need  only  point  to  the  anarchical  states 
of  Spanish  America  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  propositions  laid  down. 
In  Central  and  South  America,  and  Mexico,  we  find  a  people  not 
only  demoralized  from  the  unrestrained  association  of  different  races, 
but  also  the  superior  stocks  becoming  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
lower,  and  their  institutions  disappearing  under  the  relative  barba- 
rism of  which  the  latter  are  the  exponents." 

•"  Sqdieb,  op.  eit.,  pp.  64-8.  See,  for  the  same  argument,  that  the  present  fall  of  the 
Bpaniah  race  in  America  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  their  proclivity  (as  a  dark  type)  to  amal- 
gsmato  with  any  race  still  darker  —  D'Hallot  (Races  Uumaines,  pp.  ii-5).  "Wc  meet 
indeed,"  well  says  Davis,  "  with  confusion  of  blood  on  a  great  scale,  but  look  in  vain  for  a 
new  race.  Nature  asserts  her  dominion  on  all  hands  in  a  deterioration  and  degradation,  the 
fatal  and  depopulating  consequences  of  which  it  is  appalling  to  contemplate."  (Crania  Bri- 
tannica,  p.  7,  note.) 
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With  reluctance  I  must  terminate  these  digressional  notices  of 
human  autochthones  in  different  zoological  realms.  "  The  ancients," 
well  remarks  Courtet  de  I'lsle,-"''  >'■  unanimously  professed  belief  in 
autochthones.  *  *  *  K"ow,  this  principle  of  indigenousness,  consecrated 
among  animals  and  plants,'"  was  entirely  equivalent,  among  the 
Greeks,  to  the  principle  which  the  plurality  of  races  establishes  at 
the  present  day."  It  is  traceable  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Hippocrates. 
Ephorus  of  Cyme  sustained  it  when  he  divided  mankind  into  four 
races,  according  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  and  Aristotle 
held  it  where  he  adopts  three  types,  "  Scythians,  Egyptians,  and 
Thracians."  The  writer  of  Xth  Genesis""  had  previously  spread 
out  his  nations,  cities,  tribes,  and  countries,  into  a  tripartite  ethnico- 
geographical  distribution,  symbolized  by  "  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth ;" 
which  ai'rangement  KnobeP'^''  agrees  with  me  in  denominating  the 
yellow,  the  swarthy,  and  the  white  types.  The  Egyptians,  centuries 
'pre\dously,  had  already  divided  mankind,  as  known  to  them,  into 
four — the  red,  the  yellow,  the  white,  and  the  black  races ;  calling 
themselves,  as  men  of  the  red  or  honorable  color,  by  the  term 
"rotu,"  ReT,  race  "par  excellence :" ^^  and,  about  nine  centuries 
subsequently,  four  nations — Lydian  (Japethic),  Scythian  (not  alluded 
to  in  Xth  Genesis),  Negro  {African,  and  also  excluded  from  that 
chart),  and  Chaldiean  (Semitic)  —  were  carved  on  the  I'ock-hewu 
sepulchre  of  Darius :  ^  while  Linnseus,  3500  years  after  the  Diospo- 
litan  ethnogi'apher,  at  first  tried  to  classify  human  natural  divisions 
into  four,  according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

"WTiolly  omitted  as  such  things  are  in  the  last  edition  of  Prichard, 
the  anthropologist,  in  lieu  of  the  preceding  facts  on  hybridity,  is 
favored  with  any  quantity  of  "  sentiment  ;"^^ — mostly  thrown  away, 
their  ethnological  bases  being  mostly  false.  Until  science  has 
stridden  over  the  threshold  in  these  new  inquiries  of  the  Mortonian 
school,  we  may  say  of  sentiment  what  Father  Richard  Simon's  Car- 
dinaP™  replied  to  an  anxious  theologer — "Questo  e  buono  per  la 
Predica." 

363  Tableau  Ethnographique,  p.  C7. 

s**  See  particularly,  as  the  latest  enunciation  of  zoological  science,  the  addresses  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Albany, — 
reported  in  the  Keio  York  Herald,  26,  27,  28  Aug.,  1856. 

"*  Types  of  Mankind,  Part  II,  passim. 

s*  Die  Viilkertafel  der  Genesis,  Giessen,  8yo,  1850;  p.  13. 

^  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  84-86,  247-9;  wood-cuts,  figs.  1,  162,  163,  164,  165:  — to 
wliich  add,  De  Rouofi,  Tombeau  d'Aahmes,  chef  des  Nautonniers,  Paris,  4to,  1851 ;  pp.  41-2, 
66: — and  Brugscu,  Reiseberichte,  Berlin,  8vo,  1855;  p.  331. 

s**  PuLszKY,  ante.  Chap.  II,  p.  150,  fig.  35. 

»«>  Nat.  History  of  Man,  1855;  II,  pp.  657-714. 

"'  Hist.  cril.  de  I'Ancien  Testament. 
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"0  yc  mitred  heniU!  lay  not 
Approving  hands  on  skulls  that  cannot  teach, 
And  will  not  learn." 

(COWPEB.) 

Probably  autochtbones,  certainly  aboriginal,  were  tbe  inun  of 
prognatboiiH  and  otliorwiso  inferior  typo  whoso  binnatile  crania,  in 
the  t-averns  and  diluvium  of  Europe,  instigated  ray  excursus  in  quest 
of  parallels.  Of  these,  however,  I  have  seen  none  of  tbe  true  Bel- 
gian or  Austrian  specimens:  those  jiointed  out  to  me  in  the  magni- 
ficent Galerie  d' Anthropologie  at  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  by  my  friends 
MM.  Jacquard  and  Rousseau,  being,  with  one  exception,  ancient 
Gaulish,  Keltic,  or  Etruscan.  I  obtained  photographic  copies  of  the 
most  interesting,  together  with  that  of  the  exceptional  skull  marked 
"CrSne  (Gard)— Tyjoe  celte.  M.  Sorres."  These^'  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  passing  on,  in  London,  to  the  cabinet  of  our  obliging  colleague  Mr. 
J.  Barnard  Davis,  of  Shclton,  Staff.;  in  whose  hands,  as  joint  author 
of  Crania  Britannica,  they  may  become  really  available  to  science, 
through  comparisons  with  the  wide  range  of  cognate  British  skulls 
now  undergoing  his  and  Dr.  Thurnham's  critical  analyses.  As  a 
specimen,  merely,  of  the  high  scientific  tone  adopted  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  their  opening  sentences 
on  the  Historkal  Ethnology  of  Britain.^ 

"  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  plants  and  animals  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  groups, 
each  having  a  specific  centre,  from  and  around  which,  within  limits 
determined  by  natural  laws  as  to  climate,  temperature,  &c.,  the 
several  species  have  been  diffused.  The  plants  and  animals  com- 
posing the  Hora  and  fauna  of  the  British  Islands  are,  however,  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  are  almost  without  exception  identical  with 
those  of  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  thus  the 
existence  of  a  specific  centre  for  the  isolated  area  of  these  islands, 
or,  in  other  words,  any  special  creation  of  plants  and  animals  within 
their  limits,  cannot  with  any  probability  be  admitted. 

"The  late  distinguished  Professor  E.  Forbes,  by  a  remarkably 
happy  example  of  philosophical  induction,  has  shown  that  the 
terrestrial  animals  and  flowering  plants  now  inbaliiting  these  islands 
must  have  migrated  hither  over  continuous  land,  which  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  geological  changes  was  destroyed ;  and  that 
this  ditfusion  by  migration  occupied  extended  periods  of  time, 
having  various  climatal  conditions,  before,  during  and  after,  the 

">  Rcdaced  copies  of  some  of  them  have  attracted  Dr.  Meigs's  notice  in  his  Chapter 
ni,  6g9.  29,  .35. 

•"  Crania  Britannica,  Decade  I,  London,  4to,  1856;  p.  44.  Cf.  Meigs's  Chap.  Ill,  p 
801,    fig.    29,    anit — for  the  cranioscopical  indicia  so  far  attained. 
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great  Glacial  epoch.  The  characteristic  and  all  the  universally 
distributed  plants  and  animals  of  these  islands,  belong  to  the  Cen- 
tral European  fauna  and  flora,  or  great  Germanic  type.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  the  prevailing,  it  is  shown  that  there  are  the  remains 
of  no  fewer  than  four  other  floras  occupying  more  or  less  limited 
areas  in  Britain,  and  each  having  its  specific  centre  in  some  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Three  of  these  belong  to  more  southern, 
the  fourth  to  a  more  northern  latitude  or  isotherme.  The  most 
ancient  of  our  floras.  Professor  Forbes  considers  to  be  only  peculiar 
to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  which  is  shown  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  north  of  Spain ;  a  geological  union  or 
close  approximation  with  which  country  seems  to  be  the  only  method 
of  explaining  the  presence  of  so  characteristic  a  flora,  including  the 
hardier  Saxifrages  and  Heaths  of  the  Asturias,  and  such  plants  as 
Arahis  ciliata,  Pinguiciila  grandiflora,  and  Arbutus  unedo.  The  iso- 
lation of  this  West  Irish  flora,  or  Asturian  type,  probably  took  place 
by  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  land  in  the  glacial  period. 
No  traces  of  any  associated  fauna  remain." 

M.  Maury's  philological  inductions  [supra)  equally  corroborate  the 
view  that  certain  inferior  and  indigenous  races  of  man,  in  pre-historic 
Albion  as  well  as  in  primordial  ISTorth-western  Europe,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  conquering  tribes  of  the  "great  Germanic  type." 


PAET    IV. 

We  may  now  reconsider  some  of  the  practical  issues  of  this  in- 
quiry. 

It  has  been  shown,  1st,  that  in  America,  humatile  men  and  humar 
tile  monkeys  occupy  the  same  palseontological  zones ;  —  2d,  that, 
whilst  all  such  remains  of  man  are  exclusively  of  the  American 
Indian  type,  the  monkeys  called  Hapale,  Cebus,  Callithrix,  &c.,  are 
equally  "terrse  geniti"  of  this  continent;  no  bimane  or  quadrumane 
examples  of  identical  "species"  of  either  being  found,  fossil,  humatile, 
or  living,  out  of  it ; — 3d,  that,  in  their  respective  epochs  of  existence, 
both,  with  the  slightest  modifications  of  so-termed  "  species"  on  the 
monkeys'  side,  have  existed  from  the  geological  period  of  Lund's 
Brazilian  caves,  coupled  with  the  extinct  genera  of  animals  dis- 
covered in  them,  down  to  the  present  day,  contemporaneous;  —  4th, 
that,  finally,  permanence  of  type,  as  well  for  humanity  as  for  simiadse, 
is  firmly  established  iu  both  genera,  from  the  hour  in  which  we  are 
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liviiig,  back  to  a  vastly  remote,  if  not  incalculable,  era  of  unrecorded 
time. 

Now,  were  some  ethnologist  to  inquire  of  any  natiiralist  whether 
he  believed  tliut  ijciuis  Jlapale,  Ccbux,  or  CaUithrix,  had  clainbcrod 
round  from  Mesopotamia,  via  Bhcring's  Straits,  to  Peru;  or  had 
8WUU1  across  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  if  not,  perchance, 
athwart  the  Pacific  from  Borneo  to  Chili,  as  one  alternative ;  or, 
whether  American  simice  whtq  created  in  America,  as  the  other:  I 
presume  such  naturalist  might,  without  committal,  respond  to  this 
query  by  proi^unding  another  to  the  ethnologist,  viz. :  "Don't  you 
think  that,  whichever  way  American  man  came  to  this  continent,  it 
was  along  the  identical  route  by  which  American  monkei/s  had  pio- 
neered the  track  for  him  ?" 

For  myself,  I  cannot  find  out  how  either  came.  Here  both  are, 
and  have  been,  from  the  earliest  ante-historical  period  we  may  guess 
at.  ^V^lenever  an  ethnographer  will  obligingly  point  out  to  me  any 
given  primordial  link,  between  human  autochthones  of  the  Old  World 
and  aborigines  of  the  New,  that  archfeological  criticism  is  unable  to 
shatter,  I  may  trouble  a  naturalist  to  acquaint  me  with  some  mode 
by  which  old  CaUithrix  primspvun  protopithccus,  of  Brazil,  held  inter- 
course anciently  with  his  elder  Dryopithecus  Fontani  of  France. 

This  is  the  name  just  fixed  by  M.  Lartet, — ^the  first  discoverer  of 
fossil  giniioe™  twenty  years  ago,  and  five  years  after  Cuvier's  decease, 
— to  a  new  species  of  anthropoid  monkey  exhumed  hy  M.  Foutan, 
from  a  bank  of  marly-clay,  at  Saint-Gaudens  (Haute-Garonde)  near 
the  Pyrenees.^' 

It  was  about  the  same  time  last  month^''  I  commenced  that  part 
of  my  present  MS.  which  enumerated  (awfe,  p.  459)  the  different  fossil 
monkeys  hitherto  disinterred ;  and  the  coincidence  of  il.  Fontan's 
unforeseen  exhumation  of  a  larger  and  higher  type,  in  Europe  too, 
than  any  before  known,  is  so  gratifying,  that  I  prefer  to  let  what  I 
had  then  written  stand,  and  to  avail  myself  here  of  M.  Lartet's  most 
opportune  improvements.  It  is  to  our  collaborator  Prof.  Joseph 
Leidy,  that  I  owe  communication  of  the  "tirage  a  part"  sent  to  him 
last  mail  by  M.  Lartet. 

"The  pieces  of  this  monkey,"  explains  Lartet,  "that  M.  Fontan 
has  charged  me  to  present  in  his  name  to  the  Academy,  consist  in 
two  halves  of  a  lower  jaw  broken  at  their  ascending  rami,  added  to 

•"  Db  Blaintille,  Oatfographie. 

^'^  Labtet,  NoU  avr  un  grand  Singe  fostiU  qui  se  rattache  au  group  de9  Singes  sup^rieura — 
Entrait  des  Comptet  rrndua  da  Sfancet  dt  I'Aeadimie  da  Scienca;  Paris,  tome  xliii. ;  28th 
July,  18r,6;  with  a  plate,  pp.  1-6. 

"'  I  am  writing  at  Philadelphia,  on  this  28th  August,  1856. 
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a  ffagment  of  tlie  anterior  face  of  this  jaw  in  which  the  incisors  were 
planted.  There  was  found  at  the  same  time  a  humerus  epiphy sized 
at  its  two  extremities."  He  remarks  on  the  teeth  also,  —  "This 
would  be  a  process  of  dentition  intermediate  between  that  of  man 
and  of  living  monkeys,  except  the  Gibbon  Siamang,  in  which  I  have 
observed  the  same  circumstances  of  dentition  as  in  our  fossil  monkey. 
(This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  remember  that  the  Gibbons,  and  in 
particular  the  Gibbon  Siamang,  placed  generally'  by  zoologists  in  the 
last  rank  of  the  tribe  of  Simians,  or  Superior  Monkeys,  furnish  not- 
withstanding, through  their  skeleton,  a  totality  of  characteristics 
approaching  very  much  more  considerably  the  human  type  than  one 
can  find  in  the  Orang,  or  even  in  the  Chimpanzee)" 

"  In  rSsume,  the  new  fossil  monkey  comes  evidently  to  place  itself, 
with  some  superior  characters  at  certain  points  of  view,  in  the  group 
of  the  Simians,  which  already  comprises  the  Chimpanzee,  the  Orang, 
the  Gorilla,  the  Gibbons,  and  the  little,  fossil  Monkey  of  Sausan  [Plio- 
pitkecus  antiquus,  Gerv.).  It  differs  from  all  these  monkeys  through 
some  dental  details  ;  and,  more  manifestl}-  still,  by  the  veiy-apparent 
shortening  of  the  face.  The  reduced  size  of  the  incisors  being  allied 
with  great  development  of  the  molars  indicates  a  regimen  essentially 
frugiverous.  The  little  that  is  known,  furthermore,  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  limbs,  denotes  more  of  agility  than  muscular  energy. 
One  would  be,  therefore,  thus  induced  to  suppose  that  this  Mon- 
key, of  very  large  size,  lived  habitually  upon  trees,  as  do  the  Gibbons 
of  the  present  epoch.  In  consequence  I  will  propose  to  designate  it 
by  the  generic  name  of  Dryopithecus  (from  drus,  tree,  oak  [found  like- 
wise amongst  the  lignites  of  the  same  Pyrensean  region],  and  pithe- 
kos,  monkey).  In  dedicating  it  as  species  to  the  enlightened  natu- 
ralist to  whom  palaeontology  is  indebted  for  this  important  acquisi- 
tion, it  would  be  the  Dryopithecus  Fontani. 

"  Six  fossil  raonkej-s,  then,  are  henceforward  to  be  counted  in  Eu- 
rope, viz :  two  iu  England,  the  Macacus  eocenus,  Owen,  and  the  Maca- 
cus  pliocenus,  id. ;  three  in  France,  the  Pliopithecus  antiquus,  the  Dryo- 
fithecus  Fontani,  and  the  Semnopithecus  monspessuJanus,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Pithecus  maritimus  of  M.  de  Chi'istol. 
Lastly,  the  monkey  of  Pikermi,  in  Greece,  named  by  M.  A.  Wagner 
Mezopithecus  pentelicus.  M.  Gaudry  and  I  propose,  in  our  Memoir 
on  the  fossil  bones  of  Pikermi,  which  will  be  soon  presented  to  the 
Academy,  to  attach  this  monkey  to  the  group  of  Semnopitheci,  under 
the  name  oi  Semnopithecus  pentelicus." 

Bones  of  the  Macrotherium,  Rhinoceros,  Dicrocerus  elegans,  &c., 
were  also  collected  at  the  same  spot,  by  M.  Fontan,  and  in  the  same 
medium  tertiarj'  [miocene)  deposits. 
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Tims,  in  one  short  month  since  this  essay  was  commenced,  advan- 
cing science  has  added  another  grand  link  to  the  chain  of  organic 
remains  which  now  connects  the  fauna^  of  the  past  old  world  with 
those  of  the  present.  Already,  from  the  previonsly  known  fossil 
Oihhon,  not  a  far  remove  from  human  likeness,  we  have  mounti>d  up, 
in  the  graduated  scale  of  organization,  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
living  anthropomorphous  apes  {Orang-utan,^  Chimpanzee,  and  Go- 
rillti),  through  this  precious  discover}-  of  Bryopithccns  Fontmii. 

It  will  opportunely  exemplity  how  prepared  really-scicntifie  men 
are  now,  all  over  the  world,  for  these  revelations  from  "  the  Book  of 
Nature  —  which  cannot  lie,"  to  present  here  an  extract  fi-om  the  ad- 
dress of  my  friend  Prof.  Ridpell,  delivered  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
25th  Feb.,  1856  —  some  six  months  before  M.  Lartet  announced  at 
Paris  this  astounding  "confirmation." 

"I  must  allude  in  very  general  temis  to  the  recent  progress  of 
Geology.  The  philosophical  views  of  Lyell,  respecting  the  dyna- 
mical causes  that  have  produced  the  geological  aspect  of  our  planet 
during  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  are  gaining  more  and  more  fully  the 
assent  of  the  cultivators  of  this  science.  Instead  of  evoking,  as  a 
probable  cause,  the  agency  of  imaginary  cataclysms,  or  general  and 
sudden  convulsions  of  nature,  to  exjdain  the  origin  of  mountain 
upheavals,  terrene  depressions,  the  petrifaction  of  organic  remains, 
the  extinction  of  successive  races  of  animals  and  plants,  the  indura- 
tion, crj-stallization,  and  disintegration  of  rock  strata,  Mr.  Lyell 
alleges  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  all  these,  and  more,  have 
resulted  from  the  long-continued  agency  of  such  dynamic  causes  as 
continue  to  manifest  their  action  at  the  present  time.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  effects  produced  are  hardly  appreciable  during  the  brief 
period  of  human  life ;  but  we  .should  remember  that  the  stately  hun- 
dred years,  which  is  rarely  approached,  and  still  more  rarely  exceeded 
by  man,  when  used  as  a  measure  for  the  probable  duration  of  those 
vast  periods  of  time  occupied  in  the  production  and  modification  of 
the  numerous  successive  geological  strata,  with  their  mineral  con- 
tents and  organic  remains,  becomes,  to  onr  limited  comprehension, 
a  mere  infinitesimal;  a  quantity  too  small  to  have  assigned  to  it  any 
sensible  value  in  comparison. 

"  The  recent  period,  so  called,  now  in  progress,  contains  the  relics 
of  animals  and  plants,  of  species  essentially  identical  with  those  now 
flourishing.     It  has  been  estimated,  from  data  carefully  obtained  and 

"•  In  Malay,  "Orang"  means  only  man,  and  is  prefixed  to  proper  names  of  all  nations; 
"Ulan,"  signifying  wild,  designates  the  "Orang-utan"  as  the  wild  man,  which  CRAwrriii) 
{Sliilay  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  II,  p.  123)  spells  "  Orang-utang," — its  true  Malayan  name 
being  "  Miyas."     Still  (p.  198),  "  Utan"  is  given  as  the  synonym  for  wild,  wildernett. 
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unobjectionable,  that  our  Mississippi  delta,  south  of  the  latitude  ot 
Baton  Rouge,  pei'taining,  of  course,  to  the  recent  period,  has  occu- 
pied no  less  a  time  than  120,000  years  in  its  formation.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  computation  I  need  not  now  trouble  you  with. 

"It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  that  sweeping  assertions  are  made 
in  palseontology,  based  upon  negative  data.    That  is,  because  certain 
classes  or  genera  of  organic  remains  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
older  fossiliferous  strata,  therefore  they  did  not  then  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  or  in  its  waters.     I  think  this  practice  is  prolific  iu  false 
induction  in  science.    The  present  tenants  of  our  globe  comprise  per- 
haps 500,000  species  of  animals  and  plants.     The  organic  species 
preceding  these,  in  former  ages,  were  iu  all  ages  probably  just  about 
as  numerous.     Paleontologists  have  brought  to  light,  from  about  20 
different  and  successive  fossiliferous  formations,  about  20,000  species 
of  remains,  nine-tenths  of  which,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we 
might  expect,  are  of  marine  and  aquatic  origin.     Now,  the  plants 
and  animals  whose  remains  characterize  these  20  formations,  while 
flourishing  iu  their  respective  ages,  were  probably,  in  each  of  the  20 
cases,  as  numerous  in  species  as  those  contemporary  with  us.     Aver- 
aging the  known  fossils  to  the  formations,  each  of  the  twenty  would 
have  1000  species,  which  is  only  l-500th  of  what  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  existed.     Admitting  this  reasoning  as  valid,  t\vo  or 
three  instructive  conclusions  would  flow  from  it.     1st.  That  doubt- 
less many  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  heretofore  existed  as 
well  as  at  present,  that  from  their  habitat  and  habit  were  rarely  or 
ever  likely  to  be  preserved  as  organic  remains.    2d.  There  is  no  pro- 
bability that  geologists  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  all,  or  even  with 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  organic  remains  entombed  in  the  various  forma- 
tions constituting  what  may  be  called  the  rind  of  our  globe.     3d. 
Assume  at  perfect  random  any  one  species,  as  fur  instance  an  animal 
analogous  to  the  Ourang-Outang,  the  probahility  is  500  times  greater  that 
such  an  animal  existed  at  any  geological  age,  also  assumed  at  random, 
than  that  his  remains  will,  in  our  day,  be  found  by  geologists  in  the  cor- 
responding formations."  ^"^ 

Fossil  man,  of  some  inferior  grade,  is  now  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  complete  the  palseontological  series  in  Europe,  in  order  at  once  to 
exhibit  bimanes  and  quadrumanes  in  parallel  fossil  development ; 
and  thereby  to  plant  the  genera  Simiadne  and  the  genus  Homo  on  one 
and  the  same  archaeological  platform.  Let  us  hope  !  We  actually 
hold  in  our  hands  the  short  end  of  the  thread,  through  the  progna- 

"'  Annual  Address  read  before  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences.  Feb.  25tli,  1856,  by 
Prof.  J.  L.  Riddell,  University  of  Louisiana,  President  of  the  Academy,  p.  4.  [Interca- 
lated In  my  MS.,  at  Philadelphia,  26th  Jan.  1857.] 
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thous  crania  of  iuferior  human  races  discovered,  in  the  humatile  phase, 
over  Belgium  and  Austria.  Science  now  Uicks  but  one,  only  one, 
little  luct  more  to  teruiinate  forever  the  question — "have  human /o«»«7 
remains  been  found  ?" 

Again,  I  say,  there  is  margin  for  hope  !  May  be,  that  it  is  neither 
in  Europe  nor  in  America  that  fossil  humanity  is  to  be  souglit  for. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  malicious  aphorism  whispered  by  Mepliis- 
topheles  to  Goethe  in  "Faust,"  that  if  huvianity  advances,  it  is  spi- 
rally—  might  some  day  turn  out  to  be  as  true  in  geograpliical  palie- 
outology  as  it  is  often  in  ethics,  and  oftener  in  inventions. 

Not  a  tenth  part  of  Asia,  not  a  twentieth  part  of  Africa,  has  as  j'ct 
been  explored  by  the  geological  pick-axe ;  the  inlands  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  have  not  yet  been  trodden  by  the  white  man's 
foot,  far  less  open  to  the  palseontologist.  It  is  to  scientific  mining 
and  to  rail-road  operations,  conducted  only  by  the  most  civilized 
races  of  the  world,  that,  within  the  present  quarter-century,  the  earth 
begins  to  yield  up  her  dead,  and  display  her  riches  in  organic  remains. 
"When  the  iron  net-work,  such  as  the  "peace  of  Paris"  already  stimu- 
lates, is  spread  from  the  Neva  to  the  Amour,  from  Trebizond  to  Cal- 
cutta, from  Jerusalem  to  Aden,  from  Cape  Town  to  Lake  Uniamesi,™ 
and  from  Algiers  to  the  Senegambia,  perchance  to  the  Gaboon  river, 
we  shall  doubtless  possess  many  more  fossil  monkeys,  and  (why 
not  ?)  a  fossil  man. 

Upon  the  principle  of  representation  in  the  successive  series  of  the 
faunae  of  each  zoological  zone,  it  should  be  about  Borneo  that  we 
may  expect  to  dig  up  fossil  analogues  of  Orangs  and  Dyaks ;  about 
Guinea  and  Loango  those  of  Troglodytes  niger  and  of  Gorilla-gina,  no 
less  than  of  some  human  precursors  of  present  negro  races.  And 
yet,  up  to  this  day,  ten  years  after  their  discovery,  not  a  living 
specimen  "  far  less  a  fossil  sample,  owing  to  inaccessibility  of  their 
habitats,  has  been  procurable,  even  of  the  Gorilla,  through  French 
or  other  colonists  at  the  Gaboon  ! 

Here,  I  may  be  allowed  a  digression,  —  not  altogether  irrelevant, 
because  it  aids  to  clear  up  doubts  as  to  the  earliest  contact  of  the 
Saracenic  Arabs,  after  their  conquest  of  Barbary  in  the  7th  century 
of  our  era,  with  Negro  nations ;  whom  Arabian  camels,  then  intro- 
duced  on   a  large   scale   into   northern   Africa,   first  enabled   the 

'™  Pktermann,  Mitthrilungm  aut  Jxulut  Perlhu'  Geographischer  Amtall,  &c.,  Gotha,  4fo, 
1856;  pp.  13— "Sa  :  and  his  "  Skizze  einer  Karte  *  *  *  du  See's  von  Cniam««;"— which  later 
explorers  seem  to  doubt. 

*»  Is.  Geofpbot  St.  Hilaibs  and  Dubeao  de  ia  Malie,  in  AnnaUi  da  Scimm  NaturelUa, 
Paris,  III'  8<!rio,  XVI,  pp.  154-217. 
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PropTiet's  victorious  "goum-s"  [Arabic  for  "levies" — literally  get- 
ups}  to  reach  atlnvart  the  Sahara-deserts.  It  will  also  show  how 
invaluable  to  ethnography  are  French  translations  of  long-disre- 
garded Semitic  historians,  not  merely  those  of  the  chosen  Israelitish 
stock.     Besides,  the  work  is  little  known  to  the  "  reading  public." 

Ebn  Khaledoon  (or  Khaldun)^ — the  most  erudite,  philosophic, 
and  unfortunate,^'  Arabian  writer  in  Barbary  during  the  4th  and 
5th  century  —  tells  us  how,  "the  J^olathemeen  [wearers  of  the 
"litham,"  muffler,  for  the  double  object  of  keeping  off  sun  and  dust 
in  the  desert,  and  of  hiding  the  face  from  enemies  —  laiv  of  the 
Dakh^i/l],^  a  people  of  Sanhadjian  [Berber]  race,  inhabited  the 
sterile  region  that  stretches  away  into  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert 
[Sahara].  From  immemoriai  time — from  very  many  centuries  prior 
to  Islamism — ^they  had  continued  to  traverse  that  region  where  they 
found  everything  that  sufficed  for  their  wants.  Keeping  themselves 
thus  far  removed  from  the  '  Tell'  [Arabice  Jiill,  i.  e.,  Mount  Atlas], 
and  from  the  cultivated  country,  they  replaced  its  productions  by 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels.  Avoiding  civilized  countries, 
they  had  habituated  themselves  to  isolation  ;  and,  brave  as  ferocious, 
they  had  never  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion."  In 
short,  these  Sanhadjians  are  the  perfect  types  of  old  Roman  Numi- 
dians,  and  modern  Touariks,  —  except,  in  religion,  the  adoption  of 
IslAm  for  Africanized-Puuic  fetishism — in  language,  a  great  many 
Arabic  words  of  civilization  absorbed  into  their  Berber  speech  —  in 
zoology,  the  camel  for  the  horse  —  in  arms,  the  match-lock  for  the 
bow.     Such,  too,  were  a  cognate  tribe,  the  Lemtouna. 

""Wlien  the  Lemtouna  had  subjugated  the  desert-regions,  they 
carried  war  amidst  negro  nations,  in  order  to  constrain  these  to 
become  Mussulmans  [just  as  we,  now-a-days,  through  missionaries, 
are  trying  to  make  Christians  of  all  peoples  who  are  no*  —  in  most 
cases,  amongst  inferior  types  of  man,  only  hastening  their  ultimate 
obliteration].     A  large  portion  of  the  Blacks  then  embraced  Islam ; 

**'  Misloire  des  Berbirea  el  des  Dynasties  Musulmanes  de  VAfrigue  Septentrionale,  trnnslnted 
from  the  Arabic  by  the  Baron  de  Si.ane,  for  account  of  the  "Ministfere  de  la  Guerre;" 
vol.  I,  Algiers,  1847 ;  vol.  II,  1851.  My  excerpta  are  taken  chiefly  from  I,  pp.  36-7,  53, 
184-5; — II,  pp.  64-70,  104-5,  106.  The  history  commences  with  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Barbary  in  the  7th  century,  and  ends  during  the  14th. 

581  Zetd-abd-er-Rahman  Ebn  Khaledoon  was  born  at  Tunis  in  1332.  After  greatly 
distinguishinct  himself  at  the  courts  of  Barbaresque  princes,  be  became  Grand  Qadee 
(Judge)  of  Cairo  under  Kd- DAher-Barqooq  in  1384;  when  the  vessel,  in  which  his  family 
had  embarked  on  their  way  to  him,  sunk,  —  "Thus,  one  single  blow  deprived  me  for  ever 
of  riches,  happiness,  and  children."     He  died  in  1406. 

**' Layabi),  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  2d  Exped.,  1853,  p.  817:  —  Fkesnel  (Arabes  ovont 
r Islamisme,  Paris,  lS3(i,  p.  3G),  shows  how  it  was  only  at  the  ancient  Arabian  fair  of 
Ouk&sb,  abolished  in  first  century  Hcdjra,  that  hostile  tribes  could  meet  unmuffled. 
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but  the  remainder  dispensed  witli  it,  by  paying  tlio  capitation-tax 
[etjually  satisfaotory  to  tlie  Saracenic  missionary,  who  good  naturcdly 
permitted  those  anti-Mohammedan  back-sliders,  or  recusants,  to 
'compound  (always  in  cash)  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to,  by 
damning  those  the}'  had  no  mind  to']." 

Telagaguin,  their  king,  was  grandsire  of  Aboo-Bekr-ebn-Omar, 
who  commanded  the  Elnioravidian  enipire.  His  successor  Tiloutan 
conquered  the  Soudan,  "marching  surrounded  by  100,000  dromedary- 
riders  mounted  upon  Maharie  of  pure  blood ;"  and  died  in  Ilcdjra 
222  =  A.  D.  837.  Another  historian  says  that,  in  the  4th  century 
Hedjra,  ObiVd-Allah  had  100,000  camels,  and  subdued  23  negro 
kings.  The  Lemtouua  even  reached  the  Senegal.  "  A^^e  know," 
comments  De  Slane,  "that  this  river  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to 
separate  the  Berber  from  tlie  negro  race.^'  In  the  year  1446,  when 
tlie  Portuguese  were  making  their  iii-st  explorations  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  the  tribes  of  the  Assanhagi  [^Zanaga,  Sanhadja] 
inhabited  the  northern  bank  of  the  Senegal ;  and  the  Yalof,  or  Wolof, 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  Blacks,  occupied  the  other.  "We  must  obsei-ve 
that  '  Senegal '  is  an  alteration  of  the  [Berber]  word  Amaguen,  or 
Zenaguen,  plural  of  Zanag ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Sanhaja" — one  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  quinqucgentani  Berberi.^ 

Ebn  Kiialedoon  continues — "  As  for  those  who  remained  in  the 
desert,  nothing  has  changed  their  manner  of  being,  and,  even  to-day, 
they  remain  divided  and  disunited  [as  they  continue  now,  1000  years 
later].  *  *  *  They  [the  Bcrl)er  tribes]  form  a  species  of  cordon  along 
the  frontier  of  the  land  of  tlie  Blacks,  —  a  cordon  wliich  sU-etches 
iteelf  parallely  to  that  which  the  Arabs  form  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
two  Moghrebs  and  of  Ifrikia":^ — thus  demarcating  in  his  time,  with 

■**  See  RArFKNBL  (  Voyagts  dans  V Afrique  occidtntale^  comprenant  Vfxploration  du  Senegal, 
&c.,  1843—4,  Piiris,  1840),  for  the  best  description  of  these  Sencgalian  nations. 

»  Olia,  "Berber  Tribes,"  p.  14G :—%;«,  pp.  510-26. 

•*  Says  Ebn  Kiivlkdoon — "Because  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Arab  nomades  had 
inhabited  this  country  in  ancient  times.  It  was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  the  Hedjra  that  Africa  was  invaded  by  bands  of  the  tribes  of  llillah  and  that  of  So- 
Ifeym," — and  then  not  further  west  than  the  Cyrenaica.  No  Arab  settlers  were  [aside  from 
the  Saracen  soldiery]  io  Barbary  prior  to  this  immigration,  —  except  in  the  confused  Ye- 
menite legends  of  "  Tobba,  an  Arabian  king,  who  gave  his  name  to  I/rikSa ;  •  »  »  *  And 
the  reason  was  because  the  Berber  race  then  occupied  the  country,  and  prevented  the  other 
peoples  to  fix  themselves  in  it." 

Now,  this  name  I/rikSa,  borrowed  from  the  "Africa"  of  the  Latins,  possessed,  like 
"  Libya,"  a  more  restricted  geographical  extension  formerly  than  in  modern  days.  Indeed, 
among  the  Arabs  even  now,  I/rikta  does  not  mean  "Africa,"  but  only  the  tract  of  country 
from  Cape  Barca  to  Tunis,  not  even  so  far  west  os  Algeria.  Owing  to  ignorance  of  this 
fact,  and  Frenchmen's  poor  acquaintance  then  with  Arabic,  the  General  who  concludc<l  the 
"Treaty  of  Tafno"  with  «/-//«</;■  .\bi)-el-Qader,  committed  more  diplomatic  mistakes,  in 
one  line  (the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  France  bad  with  this  gallant  chieftain  till  she  cap- 

34 
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the  greatest  perspicacity,  the  same  relative  topographical  positions 
in  which  the  indigenous  Atlantic  Berbers,  the  exotic  Arabs,  and  the 
negro  races,  stand  towards  each  other  at  this  day. 

Perfectly  clear  also  were  this  learned  Arab's  ethnic  views  about 
the  distinctness  of  negro  nations  from  either  Berbers  or  Arabs.  His 
"History  of  the  kings  of  the  negro  peoples  [Soodan,  i.  e.  the 
Blacks'^'  begins  thus:  "This  portion  of  the  human  species  that  is 
composed  of  negro  populations  has,  for  dwelling-place,  the  countries 
of  the  second  climate  and  of  the  first  [His  geography  being  that  of 
Edreesee,  who,  like  the  Greeks,  imagined  that  the  African  conti- 
nent prolonged  itself  towards  the  east;  in  order  to  form  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Indian  and  China  Seas].  *  *  *  They  occupy  these  terri- 
tories in  all  tlieir  width,  from  the  Occident  to  the  orient.  *  *  *  The 
negro  species  subdivides  itself  into  several  races,  tribes,  and  ramifi- 
cations; of  which  the  best  known,  in  the  last,  are  the  Zendj  (natives  of 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique),  the  Eabasha  (Abyssinians),  and  the  Nouha 
(Nubians)."  He  describes  some  nineteen  peoples  of  the  black  race; 
and  relates  two  curious  facts  showing  the  danger  of  arming  negroes 
as  soldiers : — 1st,  how  in  Hedjra  252  =  a.  d.  8G0,  the  Zendj  "  slaves  " 
revolted  at  Basra  (Bassora,  on  the  Euphrates) : — 2nd,  how  in  Hedjra 
468,  the  corps  of  Turkish  Memlooks,  in  the  service  of  El-Mostaiiser, 
had  many  sanguinary  engagements,  at  Cairo,  with  the  negro  "slave" 
troops  belonging  to  the  same  Khalif.  The  Ketamians  (i.  e.  Berber, 
or  Moghrabee,  mercenaries)  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Memlooks ;  and,  in  one  of  their  conflicts,  40,000  of  their  black  adver- 
saries were  slaughtered.  The  same  troubles  recurred  during  my 
own  time  in  Egypt,  when  Mohammed  Ali  imagined  that  he  could 
form  a  regular  army  of  negro  soldiers,  imported  as  slaves  from  the 
Belad-es-Soodan  along  the  Upper  Nile.     Out  of  some  12,000  who 

tured  him,  and  in  time  sent  him  to  Brussa,  and  afterwards,  where  he  resides  now,  to  Da- 
mascus) than  any  Plenipotentiary  ever  perpetrated  tefore !  Without  the  Arabic  text  it 
cannot  be  made  very  clear,  but  here  it  is  from  Pascal  Dltkat  (Op.  cit.,  pp.  201-2).  The 
words  run: — "el  .4mcer  Abd-el-Q?\der  yidref  hu!;m  Soolidnnl  Fransa  fi  Afrikeeija" — sup- 
posed by  the  French  protocol-maker  to  mean,  "le  Prince  Abd-el-Kad(!r  reconnait  le  gou- 
vernement  du  Eoi  des  Fran^ais  en  Afrique."  Nothing  of  the  kind !  The  astute  Sheniite 
overreached  the  Dragoman  (interpreter)  in  the  two  main  points, — 1st,  by  getting  himself 
recognized  as  an  Ameer,  prince,  when  he  was  previously  but  a  mere  hadjee.  pilgrim  to 
Mecca ;  and  2nd,  by  recognizing  French  sovereignty,  not  in  Algeria  at  all,  but  away  to 
the  eastward  (where  neither  party  had  any  rights)  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c. !  This  is  the 
literal  sense — "the  prince  Abd-el-Q5,der  knows  the  government  of  a  king  of  France  in 
Afrikeeya .'" 

Russia  for  a  century,  France  for  twenty-five  years,  England  for  some  twenty-five  months, 
and  the  United  States  Executive  not  even  yet — h.ave  comprehended  that  diplomatists  ought 
to  be  at  least  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  of  those  countries  to  which,  at  enormous  cost, 
and  frequent  inutility,  they  are  commissioned. 
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were  drillcil  in  Upper  Egypt,  1823-5,  ail  those  who  did  not  die  of 
\:(>usuniptiou  before  the  uxpeditioua**  sailed  to  the  Morea  (1824-5), 

"•  "Hauil  oblivisccmlum"  by  liis  first-born  is  atl  tlmt  iiooJ  here  nccompany  reference  to  my 
Father, — who  unostentfttinusly  mnnumitted,  at  Alexandria,  every  one  of  our  slaves,  between 
the  years  1821  and  1827.     This  id  a  fact  I  desire  to  speak  upon. 

Joiix  Qliddoh — born  at  Exeter,  Devonshire,  28th  February,  1784 — left  England  in  1811, 
was  a  known  Mediterranean  merchant  at  Malta  for  seven  years;  and  thence  settling  in 
Egypt  with  his  family  (.^ngust,  1818),  became  not  unknown  for  influential  po.iition  and 
({eneroQS  deeds  dunng  the  apogee  of  Mohammed  All's  career;  especially  whilst  holding, 
from  18^52  to  18-H.  the  honorary  incumbency  of  the  U.  S.  Consulship,  first  at  Alcxaudrm 
and  subaequeutly  at  Cairo.     He  died  at  MaltA-Ad»n<»ia  —  3d  July,  1844. 

ri  say  "honorary"  U.  S.  Consul,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  contradicting,  once  and  for- 
ever, one  of  many  other  falsehoods  printed  last  summer,  viz:  "Our  first  Qkyn^\\\-Gfnfral\n 
Egypt  was  a  Vorksliireman,  who  owed  the  station  to  missionary  patronage.  He  received 
92U00  a  year,  and  was  free  to  cont.uue  his  own  vocation  as  a  merchant." 

The  anonymous,  though  by  myself  unmistakeable,  signature  of  a  "Traveler"  more  noto- 
rious fur  ubiijuiiy  than  for  veracinusness  or  discretion, — taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
coincidence  that  his  /i'»  found  utterance  in  a  "daily"  whose  liead  manager  and  editorial 
principles  are  too  vile  for  durable  ailvertisement  from  my  own  pen — render  it  merely  neces- 
sary here  to  record  that,  in  the  Xorih  Amtrtcan  (Philadelphia,  February  10,  1847),  may  be 
found  a  "Letter"  of  mine,  setting  forth,  then  as  now,  all  relations  of  Gi.ii>DON-^rfnomino 
with  the  various  administrations  of  the  United  States  during  my  lifetime,  so'  far.  Speaking 
merely  as  an  ethnologist,  I  myself  have  only  read  or  heard  of.  and  never  cared  about.  Khat 
executive  may  have  happened  to  strut,  quadrennially,  over  the  Washingtonian  platforms. 
Each  of  as  felt  proud  to  serve  the  United  Slates;  none  of  us  being  ever  minions  of  a  faction. 
The  pending  Cungresisional  committee  of  investigation  into  "Lobby"  membership  (amply 
oommented  on  in  the  A'«ir  York  Herald,  Deo.  18.56-Feb.  1857),  absolves  me  from  adding 
my  experiences  of  political  probity  in  "  Uncle  Sam's"  domain.  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
challenge  contradiction,  at  the  United  States'  State  Department,  of  these  facts,  viz :  that 
my  Father  for  12,  myself  for  8,  my  brother  William  for  2,  my  brother-in-law  Alexander  Tod  for 
6,  and  all  of  us  during  17  years  that  we  upheld  gratuitously  the  honor  of  the  flag  in  Egypt, 
ever  received  compensation,  personally,  in  a  single  United  States'  "red  cent."  We  have 
severally  been  the  mere  channels  of  payment  (less  than  $.500  a  year  at  .Alexandria,  during 
pfrhnpi  17, — and  far  less  than  another  $."<00  per  annum  at  Cairo  during  .3  years),  to  native 
employes  whom  the  State  Department's  "  printed  regulations "  compelled  us  to  maintain 
and  stipend  for  the  United  States'  service  in  that  Pashalic.  On  the  contrary,  there  bang  on 
file,  at  tlie  Slate  Department  (as  mentioned  in  the  Xorlh  American  aforesaid),  documents  to 
prove  that,  were  equity  in  Congress  not  notoriously  measured  by  the  ratio  of  discounts  to 
intermedin,  "  Uncle  Sam  "  really  owes,  and  ought  to  pay,  my  Father's  estate  something  over 
$2000  at  this  moment,  interests  for  20  years  exclusive,  —  which  claim,  now  as  formerly,  I 
hereby  abandon  to  the  fate  of  "Amy  Darden's  horte."] 

We  landed  in  Egypt  before  the  "  Emancipation  Act,"  which  has  mined  the  British  West 
Indies,  was  passed ;  wherefore  my  Father  then  considered  it  no  sin  to  purchase,  for  domes- 
tication, such  slaves  as  suited  our  family  requirements.  The  first  was,  1819,  Filima — nurso 
to  my  lamented  brother  Charles  (died  suddenly  of  cholera  at  Dacca,  Bengal,  27th  Nov. 
1840) — a  reddish-bl.tck  Galla-girl.  rivalling  the  Venwi  <fc  Medicis  in  form  and  strikingly  in 
face, — but  with  long,  soft,  wavy  hair,  sm.all  mouth;  in  short,  no  Degress.  She  was 
freed  and  married  out  in  1821,  dying  shortly  after  of  the  plague.  The  next  were,  1822, 
^tima  and  Sei/da,  D4r-foor  negresses,  and  a  fine  negro  boy  named  Murgiiin  (i.  e.  Mnryarihu, 
coral).  The  former  two  were  emancipated,  downed  and  married  out  in  1823,  owing  to  the 
departure  of  my  mother  to  place  three  of  us  at  school  in  England.  The  latter,  after  being 
taught  reading  and  writing,  baptized  and  vaccinated,  underwent,  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
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none  came  back  (1828),  except  a  few  miserable  sukJcat  hales  (invalided 
veterans)  who,  for  a  few  years,  lingered  as  household  guards  about 
the  hareem-door  of  Ibraheem  Pasha  at  Kasr-ed-Doobara,  until  the 
plague  of  1835  ("quseque  ipse  miserima  vidi")  swept  them  oft", 
together  with  almost  all  the  negro  slaves  and  Nubians  (Barabera), 
then  in  Lower  Egypt.^  During  five  months  that  (1828-9)  I  so- 
journed at  IS'avarino  and  Modon,  skeletons  of  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, recognizable  by  tatters  of  their  uniforms,  frequently  fell  (in 
continual  rides  and  shooting  excursions)  in  my  way,  while  graves 
of  the  remainder  lay  alongside  the  Modon  road  for  miles. 

If  the  opinions  of  those  alone  qualified  to  decide  be  taken,  all 
the  families  of  Atalantic,  or  Gfetulian,  stock  are  terrce-genitiP^ 

"  The  Berbers,"  says  De  Slane,  "  autochthonous  people  of  northern 
Africa,  are  the  same  race  that  is  now  designated  by  the  name  of 
Kabtles.     This    word,   which    signifies    '  clan'    [in    Arabic,    plural 

that  constitutional  change  from  intelligence  and  gentleness  to  stupid  ferocity  which,  in 
Egypt,  prevents  everybody,  but  Turkish  officials  who  possess  soldiery,  from  keeping  adult 
negro  male  slaves  in  households.  SJurgidn  abjured  Christ  and  turned  Muslim,  became  too  res- 
tive for  mild  control, — and  finally  (1824),  becoming  infatuated  with  a  Nizim-jrzeid  regiment 
of  negroes  about  to  embark  for  the  war  in  the  Morea,  my  father  gave  him  his  liberty.  He 
sailed  and,  like  his  comrades,  never  came  back.  Four  more  negi'o  girls  were  purchased  on 
my  mother's  return  to  Alexandria  (182-5);  but,  being  absent  in  England  myself  at  that 
time,  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  .3,  and  they  were  already  free  and  married  off  on  my 
return  in  June,  1827, —  as  was  the  fourth,  Barbdra,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Her  place 
was  re-fiUed  by  a  Christian  white  slave,  bought  out  of  compassion  from  the  Turkish  soldiery, 
in  the  basaar,  when  hundreds  of  Greek  captives  were  ravished  from  the  Morea,  to  become, 
in  portion,  rescued,  through  Count  de  St,  Leger  and  Captain  Coddrington,  1828;  as,  indeed, 
two  others  were  by  myself  at  Cairo  in  18.32,  and  sent  home.  Our  lady's  maid,  Pasguala, 
free  from  the  hour  she  touched  my  father's  threshhold,  married  ont  in  1828;  and  thus  in 
that  year  ended  our  family  connection  with  slavery ;  althongh  a  silly  tourist  (Dr.  Holt 
Yates),  hospitably  entertained  by  my  father  at  Alexandria  in  1828-9,  has  fabricated  for 
his  book  an  affecting  tale  about  the  influence  of  an  "Abyssinian  slave  girl "  over  one  of  my 
Bisters ! 

In  justice  to  ray  parents'  memory  I  ought  to  state  that,  in  common  with  others  at  that 
emancipation-period,  they  then  renounced  the  further  possession  of  slaves  "for  conscience' 
sake;" — sentiments  in  which  I  never  have  participated;  because  I  consider  it  a  far  more 
philanthropic  act  (whatever  "Exeter-hall"  may  think  of  it),  to  rescue  by  pmcLase  any 
human  being  —  especially  semi-wild  negroes,  when  their  humanizalion  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence—  from  the  brutal  clutches  of  the  gelldh  (slave-fetcher),  than  either  to  abandon  him 
or  her  amid  the  horrors  of  an  Oriental  slave-mart,  or  to  let  Mm  or  her  run  the  risk  of  not 
iibtaining  a  better  master. 

"  So  then,"  as  St.  Pawl  {Ep.  to  the  Romans,  XIV,  12, — Shakpe's  N.  T.,  p.  303)  has  clearly 
expressed  it,  "  each  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God ;"  nor  is  the  Father  account- 
able, in  this  case,  for  a  difference  of  ethical  opinions  in  his  son. 

•8'  There  is  a  note  of  mine  on  this  subject  in  my  friend  Dr.  Barton's  Report  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  New  Orleans,  18.54.     See  also  Nott's  Chap.  IV,  p.  393,  ante. 

s**  For  all  former  authorities,  see  Gliddon,  Otia  ^ISgyptiaca,  1849,  "Excursus  on  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  Berber  tribes  of  Nubia  and  Libya,"  pp.  116-46:  —  and  Types  of 
Mankind,  1854,  pp.  180-1,  204-10,  510  "LueUm,"  to  526. 
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KabaiT],  lias  not  been  employed  to  designate  the  Berbers  earlier 
than  about  tbroo  coiitiirios.  The  introduction  of  tlii.s  di.storte<l 
meaning  must  probably  be  attributed  to  llie  Turks,"-*'' — wlii^  entered 
Algiers  under  Barbarossa  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Inaduuioh  as  groat  eonfusion  prevails  yet  in  the  minds  of  other- 
wise well-informed  ethnographers  upon  Berber  subjeet^,  and  my 
object  being  now  to  separate  these  races  of  the  Ilamitic  type  of 
mankind,  entirely  from  any  atlinit\- with  more  austral  negro  nations, 
unknown  to  the  Berbci-s  before  the  introduction  of  camels™ — a 
few  extracts  from  the  French  "Exploration  scientitique  de  I'Alge- 
rie"*"  are  here  introduced. 

The  uplands  and  the  aborigines  of  Berberia  (true  name  for 
Barbary)  are  likened  by  Carette,  in  their  geological  phenomena  and 
their  human  vicissitudes,  to  an  Archipelago  subject  to  rising  and 
falling  tides:  —  "the  scarped  islands  are  tlie  mountainous  masses; 
the  tlat  islands  are  the  Uases;^-  the  secular  tides  are  the  invasions. 
All  these  islands  represent  diifereut  groups  of  the  same  nation ; 
whereas  the  wave  that  bathes  them  is  by  turns  Phamician,  Roman, 
Vandal,  Greek,  Arab,  Turkish,"  —  and,  at  this  moment,  French. 
All  these  have  carried  away  some  Berber,  and  left  some  foreign 
words.  Nevertheless,  the  old  linijua  Atlantiaa  is  still  recoverable ; 
at  the  same  time  (as  I  have  elsewhere  indicated)  all  its  ^^■ords  of 
moral  and  intellectual  civilization,  altogether  wanting  in  Berber, 
have  been  absorbed  from  the  Arabic,  —  from  which  the  Berber 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  construction,  by  monogenists  supposed 
to  be  "  Syro-Arabian,"  is  now  proved  to  be  absolutely  distinct. 

Under  the  head  of  "Distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Berber 
tongue,"  our  Author  points  out  that  the  strongest  ditterence  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Kabail  of  Mt.  Atlas  lies  in  their  languages  — 
"c'est  la  surtout  qui  en  fait  deux  nations  distinctes."  Arabic  words, 
when  adopted  by  Berbers,  undergo  great  changes,  and  these  people 
understand  as  little  of  an  Arabic  discourse  as  a  French  one ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  easier  for  an  Arab  to  acquii'e  French  tlian 


•*  Op.  eil.,  preface,  p.  1. 

**'  Amply  confirmed,  from  the  latest  sources,  hy  Vivien  be  St.  Maktin,  "  L'Exploration 
Bcicntifique  <le  rAfrirjuo  ccntrale,"  Jievue  Conlsmporaine,  Paris',  1,5111  Sept.  IS.'iS,  pp.  435-6. 

"i  "  I'cnclant  leu  Ann(Sos  1840,  1841,  1842,  publi(;c  par  ordre  du  Ciouvernemcnt,  et  avec 
le  concours  d'un  (Jomnii.ssion  Acad(5mi*iue,"  4to,  many  vols.,  1848-5.*?,  Pariw.  Irnprim^rio 
nationnle  (now  imp^riale).  My  selections  are  made  chiefly  from  C.\bettk,  Etudes  sur  la 
KabUit  propremenl  dile  (I.  pp.  13,  20-33)  —  Pricia  historique  (pp.  447-62)  —  and  Recherchet 
tur  VOrigine  tt  la  migralioni  du  Principalti  Tribui  de  V Afriqiu  Stptentrivnale,  el  parliculiire- 
ment  de  I'Algfrie  (III,  pp.  13-25,  27-55,  301-C,  441,  470). 

*"  Lucidly  explained  from  the  accounts  of  RicHAimsoN,  Bartii,  Oveeweo,  and  Vooei., 
S8  regard!)  the  Tripolitan  route  over  the  Sahara,  by  St.  Makti.n,  op.  cit.,  pp.  430-0,  440-6, 
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Kahaylee :  whilst  the  Kahyle  mountaineer,  in  bringing  his  produce 
to  market,  has  much  more  need  of  Arabic  than  an  Algerian  Arab 
has  of  Berber.^'' 

"Albeit,  there  exist  whole  tribes  who  present  the  bilingual  cha^ 
racter.  But,  among  such  septs  the  principal  localities  almost  always 
bear  names  of  Berber  origin ;  which  seems  to  announce  that,  upon 
these  difterent  points,  the  Kahail  had  originally  possessed  the  soil. 
The  existence  of  these  double -languaged  populations  expresses, 
therefore,  nothing  else  than  the  transition  between  the  primitive 
stratum,  formed  out  of  the  Kahyle  element,  and  the  alluvial  stratum, 
formed  out  of  the  Arabic  element.  *  *  * 

"  Two  incontestable  facts  are  the  following,  viz  :  prior  even  to  the 
most  ancient  of  invasions  [the  Punico-Canaauitish  ?],  there  existed, 
along  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  a  people  and  an  idiom  difiering 
from  all  those  peoples,  and  from  all  those  idioms,  which  were  to 
succeed  each  other  during  2000  years;  and  that,  now-a-days,  the 
last  [French]  invasion  finds  again,  in  this  country,  a  people  and  an 
idiom  difterent  from  all  those  which  preceded  it." 

The  well-known  "monument  of  Dugga"  contained  7  lines  in 
Phoenician,  and  7  others  in  an  unknown  writing.  After  the  French 
occupation  (1830),  abundant  bilingual  inscriptions  were  found, — 
sometimes  Latin,  at  others  Punic ;  but  ever  accompanied  by  the 
same  unintelligible  characters.  The  Berber  alphabet,  observed  by 
OuDNKT  in  1822,  advanced  by  De  Saulcy  in  1844,  and  recovered  by 
Brissoxxet  in  1845,  has  aided  to  unfold  a  great  fact,  viz:  "the 
examination  of  these  documents  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  idiom  of  these  antique  inscrip- 
tions and  that  other  idiom  now  being  spoken  from  the  Egyptian 
Oasis  of  Seewah  (westwards)  to  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  and  (south- 
wards) from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  confines  of  the  Soodan 
(negro-lands).  Hence  the  secular  filiation  of  the  Libyan  tongue  has 
revealed  itself,  —  a  tongue  poor  and  simple,  of  which  the  type  has 
perpetuated  itself  in  the  present  idiom  of  the  Kahail,  athwart  the 
course  of  ages  and  the  vicissitudes  of  revolutions;  without  any 
other  parchment  than  the  surface  of  desert-rocks,  without  any  other 
means  of  conservation  than  the  vis  inertise  of  tradition  ; — now  known 
by  the  several  names  of  Berher,  Chatveeya,  or  Kahyle;  which 
becomes  a  dialect  called  Lar'oua  in  parts  of  the  Sahara,  and  Shil- 
Meya  on  the  Atlas  range. 

"^  For  the  topographical  distribution  of  these  clans,  see  the  excellent  "  Carte  de 
I'Algfirie  divis^e  par  Tribus,"  by  Carette  and  Warmer,  Paris,  1846: — also,  Wu.helm 
Ober  Mclleb,  Atlas  elhno-r/fygraphiquf,  -'Les  pays  et  les  peuples  *  *  *  de  la  Berbtrie 
dans  Icur  etat  actuel,"  Paris  and  Leipzig  (Brockhaus  and  Avernarius). 
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"Tlie  different  names  under  wliich  this  idiom  presents  itself  arc 
recognized  in  a  common  appclliitivc,  as  if  forming;  branches  of  vnv 
and  tiie  same  trunk.  Tlie  word  Berber  comprises  equally  the  KaliiVil 
of  the  littoral,  the  Cluiwee^-a  of  the  south-cast,  the  Shilhceya  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  Boni-M'zab,  and  the  Touiiriks:  and,  in  the  same  manner 
that,all  these  dialects  otlcr  Init  slight  dill'erenecs  among  themselves, 
leaving  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  their  community  of  origin,  so  tlie 
jieoples  that  make  use  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  the  scattered 
membere  of  one  and^.  the  same  family."  On  the  Juijura  plateaux 
there  is  a  tribe  still  called  (6ewi,  Arabic  for  "sons")  Beni-Kebila; 
another  on  the  Aures  is  (owWtf,  =  "children  ")  OuedSfieh/i,  or  Shil- 
Itceya;  and  a  third,  Beni-Berber :  and  tlms,  without  break  in  the  chain 
of  nomenclature,  we  can  now  ascend, — in  the  same  language,  race, 
and  countr}-  —  from  the  T-Amazirg,  or  Amazirg-lH,  or  '■'■  Free-r\\cv\," 
name  given  by  this  people  to  themselves,-*'  through  the  Mazee-eh  of 
Arab  authors,  to  tlie  Gentes  MazicDs  of  the  Romans,  —  and  thence, 
finally  to  the  Ma|ucs  of  Herodotus,  in  whose  day  the}'  were  /3«p,S«poi ; 
that  is  to  saj,  not  ftrtria?-(a?js 'etymologically,  but  these  same  old  Ber- 
beroi,  our  "Berbers." 

From  the  earliest  times,  when  they  were  the  "  6ow-country  "  and 
the  "  »u"7i(;-io?i»-couutric3 "  of  Egj^itian  hieroglyphics  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  22  centuries  B.  c,  through  the  period  when  they  had  become 
the  Miiulani,  Saboubares,  and  quinquegentani  of  Latin  WTiters,  these 
Berbers  have  ever  been  the  same  "unconquerable  Moors  {^Mnwri);" 
to  such  degree,  tliat  their  highland  fastnesses  amid  the  Atlas  were 
designated  as  "  mons  ferratus "  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  "  el- 
ado6wa"  {the  inimical)  by  the  later  Saracenic  lancers  — 

"(Gens)  torya,  ferox,  procax,  verbosa,  rebcllis.""a 

My  above  allusion  to  the  faniiliar  hieroglyphics  for  Libyan  nations 
prompts  reference  to  new  inquiries  that  have  just  arisen  as  to  the 
question — How  far  did  the  pharaonic  Eg\ptians  push  their  conquests 
into  Western  Africa  ?  Manetho^*  says  that  Menes  (1st  dynasty,  b.  c. 
40  centuries)  gained  glory  from  his  foreign  wars ;  and  that  under  Ne- 
CHEROCHis  (Hid  dynasty),  not  very  long  after,  the  '■'■Libyans  were 
defeated  by  the  Egyptians:"  but,  until  recently,  no  corroborative  tes- 
timonies had  been  suspected,  even,  in  Barbary  itself.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  such  monumental  analogy  was  made  by  the  daring  travel- 

**  Hodgson  (of  Savnnnfth,  Gn.),  citcil  in  Gliddon,  Olia  JEgyptiaca,  pp.  117-29. 

•*  As  OiBBOS  somowhere  says  of  the  Arinoricans:  or.  in  the  more  explicit  Cnstilian  of 
a  wrnthy  old  Spanish  writer,  not  partial  to  Mussulmans,  TK.v.vio,  —  "  Moros,  Alarbes,  Ca- 
baylcs,  y  algunos  Turcos,  todos  gente  puerca,  suzia,  torpe,  indomita,  inharil,  inlnimana, 
bestial ;  y  por  tanto,  tuyo  per  cicrto  razon  el  que  da  pocos  aiins  aca  acustumbro  llamar  a 
esta  tiorra  Barbaria"  (Pascal  Di-pbat,  Afriqut  SeptmtrionaU,  18^5,  p.  65,  note). 

"*  Text  In  BcNSEN,  Egypt t  PUce,  i  pp.  Oil,  015. 
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lers,  Richardson,  Barth,  aud  Ovei-weg,*^  in  1850  ;  at  a  mountaiu-pass 
called  Wadee  Taldja,  about  niue  days'  journey  after  leaving  Mour- 
zook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  Here  is  the  account,  in  the  words  of 
M.  Yivieu  de  Saiut-Martiu  : — 

"A  little  before  reaching  the  descent  we  have  just  described,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  through  which  one  arrives  at  it,  our  travel- 
lers made  a  singular  discovery.  They  found  some  figures  engraved 
in  deep  cuttings  upon  the  face  of  the  rock  [a  very  Egyptian  method 
of  recording  conquests,  as  at  Wadee  Magara,  near  Mt.  Sinai,  by 
steles].  The  ancient  people  of  the  East  loved  thus  to  sculpture,  upon 
the  granite,  warlike  or  religious  scenes :  there  exist  tableaux  of  this 
nature  in  Assyria  and  in  Media,  in  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor. 
Those  which  our  explorers  have  discovered  at  the  entrance  of  the 
[Sahara]  desert  have  a  peculiar  character.  They  form  several  dis- 
tinct tableaux,  of  which  two  are  above  all  remarkable.  One  offers 
an  allegorical  scene,  the  other  represents  a  scene  of  pastoral  life. 
In  the  first,  one  beholds  two  personages,  one  with  the  head  of  a  bird, 
and  the  other  with  a  bull's,  both  armed  wath  buckler  and  bow,  and 
seemingly  combating  for  the  possession  of  a  bull :  the  other  shows  a 
group  of  bulls  that  appear  descending  towards  a  spring  to  slake  their 
thirst.  The  first  of  these  two  tablets  has  a  character  altogether  Egyp- 
tian ;  and  the  cngemhle  of  these  sculptures  is  very  superior  to  what 
the  nomad  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa  could  now  execute  [See 
Pulszky's  Chap.  H.,  pp.  188-192,  on  •' TJnartistical  Eaces"].  The 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  moreover,  attribute  them  to  an  uuknow'n 
people  w'ho,  they  say,  possessed  the  country  long  before  them. 
Barth  copied  with  care  the  two  principal  tablets,  and  he  sent  his 
drawings,  accompanied  with  a  detailed  notice,  to  the  learned  Egyp- 
tologist of  London,  Mr.  Birch ;  who  will  doubtless  make  them  the 
object  of  a  serious  study.  According  to  the  very  competent  judg- 
ment of  the  traveller,  the  sculptures  of  Wadee  Telissareh  [name  of 
the  place  where  thej-  are  found]  bear  in  themselves  the  stamp  of 
incontestable  antiquity.  One  is  struck,  furthermore,  by  a  character- 
istic circumstance,  viz :  the  absence  of  the  camel,  which  always  holds 
nowadays  the  fii-st  place  in  the  clumsy  sketches  [as  at  Mt.  Sinai] 
traced,  here  and  there,  by  present  tribes  upon  other  rocks  in  divers 
parts  of  the  desert.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  camel  was  intro- 
duced into  Africa  bj-  the  first  Arab  conquerors  of  the  Khalifate  [this 
is  not  exact — say  rather  about  the  1st  century  b.  c],  during  the  Vllth 
century  of  our  era :  more  anciently  the  only  caravan  beasts  of  bur- 
then, between  the  maritime  zone  and  Xigritia,  were  the  ox  and  the 

•"  GoMPKECHT,  Barth  und  Overwegs  Unlersuchunga-ReUe  nach  dem  Tsckad-See,  Berlin, 
1852 ; — as  cited  by  Saint-Maetin,  (supra,  note  390)  pp.  434-5. 
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livirae.  Strabo  relates  {lib.  xvii.)  bow  tbc  Maurusians  [only  a  dialec- 
tic mutation  of  Pharusl.ins,  tbe  TT/KSLM™  of  Xtb  Genesis],  in 
order  to  travei-se  the  desert,  suspended  water-skins  under  the  bellies 
of  their  horses.  Among  several  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  the  ox  is  still 
used  as  a  beast  of  transportation  and  carriage.  Kiebardson  saw  a 
great  number  of  them  in  a  caravan  that  bad  just  crossed  a  part  of 
the  Soodan." 

A  sight  of  Earth's  copy  would  suffice  to  establish  whether  a  breath 
of  Egyptian  art  passed  over  the  sculpture;  but  this  narration  is  all  I 
can  now  learn  about  it.  Isolate  in  itself,  this  fact  scarcely  attracted 
my  attention  before  ;  but  here  come  some  fresher  coincidences  of  real 
Egyptian  monuments,  still  further  west  in  Barbar\-,  that  shed  some 
plausibility  upon  these  (by  myself  unseen)  pctroglyphs.  Au  Egyp- 
tian black-granite  royal  statue,  broken,  'tis  true,  bearing  inscriptions 
with  the  name  of  Tuotmes  I  (XVIIth  dynasty,  IGth  century  u.  c), 
has  turned  up  at  Cherchel,  in  Algeria;**  and  a  Pboenico-Egyptian 
8carabtv>us,  brought  from  the  same  locality,  is  now  in  Paris.'"*  Now, 
as  the  cited  scholars  both  coincide,  those  monuments  may  have  been 
carried  thither  either  by  Pha;nician  traders,  or  by  later  Roman  dilet- 
tanti. Neither  of  them  proves  anything  for  pharaonic  conquests  in 
Africa ;  but  we  have  lived  to  see,  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  conquests 
in  Assyria,  such  positive  evidence  grow  out  of  the  smallest,  and,  at 
first,  most  dubious  indication,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  add  another, 
inedited,  fact  (long  unthought  of  in  my  portfolio)  to  the  chain  of 
posts  —  epochas  left  aside  —  now  existing  between  ancient  Egypt  and 
old  Mauritania. 

On  the  26th  Dec,  1842,  my  revered  friend,  the  late  Hon.  John 
PicKEUiNo  —  a  most  scientific  philologist  —  of  Boston,  gave  me  an 
impression*"'  of  a  fragment  of  true  Egyptian  greenish-basalt  stone, 
inscribed  with  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  pure  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters (without  cartouche,  but  broken  from  a  statue,  part  of  an  arm 
being  on  its  reverse,  in  good  relievo).  This  was  said  to  have  been 
picked  up  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  by  an  officer  of  the  II.  S.  Navy, 
during  the  Tripolitan  war;  and  brought  directly  to  this  country, 

•"  7)/pet  of  Mankind,  pp.  618-20. 

■•  Uhkenk,  liuUtlin  Archeulogique  de  VAthmccum  Franfait,  May,  185fi,  pp.  38-9. 

*■  FuAXi;oi9  Lkxormant,  op.  cit.,  Juno,  pp.  4G-7. 

*"  Mi-'lni'l  nnioiig  old  papers,  I  linvo  no  leisure  now  to  search  for  it :  but,  from  nn  entry 
mnde  at  the  time  in  my  "  Analccta  .'Epyptiaca,"  I  can  state  that  its  dimension.s  were  about, 
length  7  inches,  breadth  4i,  and  thickness  2.  The  hieroglyphics,  intaglio,  s^tyle  Siiitic,  nro 
cut  on  a  sort  of  jamb  or  plinth.  Until  production  of  my  copy,  let  me  terminate  with  a  note 
made  on  its  reception: — '■  If  it  does  not  go  in  support  of  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
Barbary,  it  proves  intercourte,  at  least,  with  Carthage"  —  that  is,  if  found  at  Carthage,  for 
irbicb  I  fear  all  proofs  are  now,  after  so  many  years,  obliterated. 
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where,  when  I  saw  it,  the  relic  was  iu  the  possession  of  Mr.  George 
Folsom,  at  Boston. 

From  this  archaeological  digression,  let  us  return  to  Barbaresque 
ethnograpliy. 

In  the  words  of  Ebn  Khaledoon,  M.  Carette  observes  — "  That 
which  is  beyond  doubt  is,  that,  many  centuries  befui'e  Islamism,  the 
Berbers  were  known  in  the  countries  they  inhabit;  and  that  they 
have  always  formed,  with  their  numerous  ramifications,  a  nation 
entirely  distinct  from  everj'  other."  Adopting  for  himself  the  only 
natural  theory,  that  the  Berbers  were  created  for  Berberia,  Carette 
continues:  —  "Thus,  it  is  an  Arab  writer,  and  the  most  judicious  of 
the  whole  of  them,  that  has  himself  done  justice  to  all  the  tattle 
invented  by  his  co-religionists,*°-  and  who  reduces  all  the  system  of 
Berber  genealogy  to  two  facts,  viz. :  the  biblical  datum,  which  his 
quality  of  Mussulman  obliged  him  to  admit ;  and  the  local  tradition 
that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  himself."  The  following:  tables 
specify  the  state  of  Berber  actualities. 


"The  KabXil  lie  at  the  north,'' 


Tongues  and  Dialects. 

XehaHUa  (Inhabit  "the northern  region  of 

I     the  Barlaresque  continent." 


''  The  SniLLOUHS  and  the  Berbers 
stand  at  the  south  — the  first- 
named  west,  the  latter  east." 


Shillouhs,    ShUheet/a, ' 


_  Berbers, 


f  Lar'oua, 
t  ZendUCa, 


"The  CflAWEferA  are  at  the  cen-  i 
tre."  i 


Shawfcya, .. 


POPDLATIONS. 

Arab  origin.  Berber  origin.      Total. 
4,800,000         7,500,000      12,300,000. 


^  /Inhabit  "the  souiliern   portion 
^     of  the  empire  of  Morocco." 
Inhabit  the  soutli  part  of  Algeria, 
[Berbers,     "j      Tunis,   Tripoli,   and   Saharan 
deserts. 
Inhabit  the  ocean  coast  in  Cen- 
tral   Jloroeco,   the    northerly 
stciion    of  the    Atlas    chain, 
and,  in  Algeria,  the  zones  of 
"landes'*  and  the   mountain- 
ous interior. 


In  3  centuries  the  true  Arab  population  has  scarcely  changed. 

POPIXATION. 

XVIth  century 4,650.000 

XlXth      «        4,800,000 


To  render  more  perspicuous  these  ethnic  subdivisions  of  a  group 
of  races  hitherto  very  imperfectly  discussed  by  Anglo-Saxon  ethno- 
logists, I  append,  from  another  good  authority,  long  resident  profes- 
sionally in  military  Algerian  service, ^"^'^  a  curious  speciUcation  of  their 
several  characteristics. 


«2  Ti/pes  of  Mankind,  p.  512. 

*^  Bertherand,  Medicine  et  Hygiene  des  Arahes,  Paris,  1855,  p.  173.  The  same  observer 
adds,  when  describing  hair  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  these  three  type?  (p.  181): 
"  Les  Arabes  sont  gtSn^ralment  bruns,  les  Saharaouis  blonds  ou  mieux  chutain-clair,  les 
Kabyles  chatain :  quelques-unes  de  luurs  tribus  coniptent  des  families  entilirement  blondes.'* 
Equally  good  gpecificntions  are  iu  Pascal  Dupkat  (op.  cit.)  passim. 
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BERTIIERAND'S  division  or  tiik  i'bksest  nativk  inhabitants  of  ALGKKIA. 


The  Arab, 

(Orijiaally  AhiUic,) 
InhabiU  the  "  T«ll,"  biUoeks,  and 
Bwntaj  pUlDs. 

Llvr*  on  rerv*]*,  melon*,  eou*etm$ 
(Oour  pullaU;,  and  liulo  luraU 

T«Dii»  lonumvrouR  mnrkeU;  po«- 
mmm /omloCt/i  (fnna*^;  cultivnt«« 
tht  oarMl*;  bw  r&rlcd  rnvrcluui- 
dlM,  —  coffee,  mg^T,  »oa^,  Ac. 

Robbery  abuDiUac 

OocopiM  a  country  little  wooded. 

VUtbjr;  often  In  need  of  water. 


Bac  bonefl,  benU  of  cattle,  cows; 
floclu  of  «beep  and  goats. 

Dwells  in  teott. 


BUioeo-1  jmpbatic ;     largo- bellied 
women. 

A^rulturbt;    laboring  on    the 
land  winter  and  summer. 

Intelligenoe — very  ordinary. 


TnK  "Kabtu:.** 

(Correctly,  i^rftcr.) 

Inhabits  tbu  muautuina  (Atlas). 


The  "SaiiarXwi." 
(Man  of  the  Saharuy) 
IiitinbUs     tlio     OasL-5.     and 
nody  lands  of  the  south. 


Bats  many  oily  oakei^  and  fruits.         Dates  and  milk. 


Owns  no/undrtv/i;  comes  abore 
all  to  th»  Arab'H  inart.^,  biiTin;;  few 
cervaln  bimulf;  works  at  miuing; 
mukea  honey  ;  traffics  iu  fruits. 

Crimes  abundaaL 

Country  full  of  forests. 

IIos  always  water. 

Possesses  chiefly  mules. 

Kesldc!!  in  ffom-hi  (mud  Hovola); 
hands  ever  in  splash. 

Bilioco-saDguineous ;  women  tall 
and  well  miide. 

ArboricullurUt;  works  during 
the  fruit-barreiit. 

Intelligence — applied  to  arts  and 
industry. 


Always  in  motion  about  the 
"TuU  ;"  has  no  /•unltiiQx ;  sells  his 
dat*^;  is  generally  poor. 

Above  all,  a  plunderer. 

Has  no  wood  except  in  the  Oase*. 

Tolerably  dirty:  ofli-n  In  want 
of  water,  even  for  legal  (Muslim) 
ablutions. 

Owns  camels  and  horses. 


T.iTe?   In  camel-hair  tiibernacles; 
earth-hou:«es  in  the  Oast-s. 

Bilioso-nervous;  pretty  women. 


Tlorticulturict;     ^thcrs    dates; 
passes  Ilfo  in  caravans. 

Great  facility  of  conception — very 
lively  imtigiuation. 


"It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Koolooglies"^  [now  fast  running 
out],  product  of  unions  between  indigenous  females  and  the  Turks 
[no  longer  encroaching  colonists  in  Algeria  since  the  Gallic  occupa- 
tion], are  the  strongest,  the  most  intelligent  [naturally  so,  because, 
under  the  name  "  Turk"  is  included  what  little  now  remains  there 
of  European  captives,  Circassian  mcmlooks,  &c.] :  an  important 
question  as  regards  the  fusion,  —  on  which  certainly  depends  the 
implantation  of  the  French  nation  in  Algeria." 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  my  purpose  is  merely  to  direct  ethnological 
attention  towards  analysis  of  the  several  primitive  stocks,  out  of 
which  the  present  Algerian  population  is  compounded,  I  need  now 
only  iiitcryiose  a  "  caveat"  in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Bcrthe- 
raud,  and  before  him  of  Dr.  Bodichon,"'^  as  to  the  ulterior  beuetits, 
by  both  of  these  skilful  authors  supposed   likely  to   become  the 

**  In  their  Frenchificil  cognomen,  philologists  will  be  inclined  to  recognize  the  Osmanlee- 
Turkish  radical  "oGLu,"  that  is  to  say  "son,"  —  as  in  the  Liz-oglus  of  Nubia.  Pascal 
DuPBAT  (Afrique  SeplenlrionaU,  184.5,  pp.  238-9),  while  showing  that  it  is  as  often  pro- 
nounced Courogli  as  Coulogti,  derives  it  from  the  Turkish  koolth-oglu,  '•  son  of  a  slave:"  to 
which  may  be  added  from  Rozkt  {Rigenee  d' Alger,  I8:i3,  II,  pp.  272-02),  that  these  Kool- 
ooglees,  nevertheless,  are  not  half-breeds  between  Turks  and  Christian  white  female  cop* 
tiTes,  "  but  children  born  from  native  Maurvsque  women  man'icd  to  Turks." 

"»  Typa  of  Mankind,  pp.  lOti-7,  110,  374. 
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future  sequences  of  amalgamation  between  "types"  so  often  repug- 
nant, and  amid  "  races"  not  less  (in  zoological,  geographical,  and 
historical,  pheuomeua)  diverse. 

Thus  then,  Ebn  Xhaledoon  recognized  the  same  three  distinct 
types  of  man  we  find  about  North-western  Africa  now,  viz.,  the 
Berbers,  the  Arahs,  and  the  negroes  south  of  the  Sahara.  He  demar- 
cates the  Berbers  as  follows : 

"  Now  the  real  fact  which  dispenses  with  all  hypotheses,  is  this : 
the  Berbers  are  the  children  of  Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah  ; 
as  we  have  already  enunciated  it,  when  speaking  of  the  gi-and 
divisions  of  the  human  species.  Their  grandfather  was  named 
Mazyh  [the  Masici  of  the  Latins,  and  the  Mazues  of  the  Greeks]; 
their  brothers  were  the  Gergesiaus  {Aghrlkeeh);  the  Philistines, 
children  of  Casluhim  [here  he  likewise  takes  the  Hebrew  plural  for 
the  Shillouhs  to  be  a  man  !],  sou  of  Misraim,  son  of  Cham,  were 
their  relations.  *  *  *  One  must  admit  [he  adds  peremptorily]  no 
other  opinion  than  ours." 

Wiser  than  some  modern  ethnographers,  our  Arab  author  wholly 
rejects  Berber  "pi-etensions  to  Arabian  origin:  pretensions  that  I 
regard  as  ill-founded ;  because  the  situation  of  the  places  which 
these  tribes  inhabit,  and  an  examination  of  the  language  spoken  by 
them,  establish  sufficiently  that  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Arabs.  I  except  only  the  Sanhadja  and  the  Ketama  (but 
God  knows  if  this  be  true !),  who,  as  the  Arab  genealogists  say 
themselves,  appertain  to  this  nation, — an  opinion  that  accords  with 
my  own."  The  Berbers  apostatized  from  Islam  twelve  times:  nor 
was  this  religion  implanted  among  them  before  Tarec  (a  Berber 
chief,  who  crossed  over  to  Gibraltar,  gehel-Tarec,  "hill  of  Tarec,"  a.  d. 
711)  went  to  Spain.  "  These  chiefs  bore  with  them  a  great  number 
of  Berber  sheykhs  and  warriors,  in  order  to  combat  the  infidels. 
After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  these  auxiliaries  fixed  themselves  there ; 
and,  since  then,  the  Berbers  of  the  Moghreb  have  remained  faithful 
to  Islamism,  and  have  lost  their  old  habit  of  apostasy."  A  portion 
of  the  Berbers,  previously  to  that,  had  embraced  Judaism ;  but 
"Idrees  the  First,  descendant  of  El-Hassan,  son  of  El-Hassan 
(grandson  of  Mohammed),  having  come  into  the  Moghreb,  caused 
to  disappear  from  this  country  the  ver^^  last  vestige  of  these  religions 
[Christian,  Jewish,  and  pagan],  and  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  these  tribes. 

"We  believe  that  we  have  cited  a  series  of  facts  which  prove  that 
the  Berbers  have  always  been  a  people,  powerful,  redoubtable,  brave, 
and  numerous :  a  true  people,  like  so  many  others  in  this  world, 
Buch  as  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Eomans.    Such 
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was,  in  fact,  the  Berber  race.  *  *  *  From  the  Moghreh-cl-aksa 
[extremest  west]  as  far  as  Tripoli ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  as  far 
as  Alexuiuh-ia ;  ami  from  the  lioman  sea  [Meiliterraneaii]  as  far  as 
the  coimtry  of  the  bhicks,  the  whole  of  this  region  has  been  inlia- 
bited  by  the  Berber  race ;  and  this  from  an  epoch  of  which  ncitlier 
the  anterior  events  nor  even  the  beginning  are  known," — wrote  Khn 
Khaledoon,  iive  centuries  before  the  science  of  Ethnology  even 
possessed  a  name. 

So  much  being  settled,  I  proceed  to  indicate  points  of  geogra- 
phical contact  between  the  Berber  and  the  true  negro  races;  ob- 
serving only,  that  the  possession  of  dromedaries  and  cajnels  has  — 
since  the  1st  century  B.  c.  as  the  earliest,  and  since  tlie  Vllth  a.  d.  as  the 
best  historical  date  for  any  large  scale — spread  the  Berber  tribes  in  a 
semi-circle  over  all  the  northern  confines  of  the  Beldd-es-Sooddn, 
countries  of  the  blacks."* 

It  is  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  Aourtka  that  Carette,  very  reason- 
ably, derives  the  name  of  "Africa;"  and  it  is  also  at  the  oases 
Ouaregla,  Temacin,  and  Tuggurt, —  grouped  into  one  appellative, 
Ouad-Rir  (Moghrabee  for  Owldd-Righ)  —  that  mixture  of  Atlantic 
races  and  tongues  with  Arabian  chiefly  takes  place.  "Righ"  mean- 
ing "separation;"  "  Ouad-Righ"  signiiies  "the  sons  of  the  Righ,"  or 
of  separation. 

"  The  Arabs  come  from  the  tribes  [Bedawees] ;  the  Berbers  pass 
as  originating  from  the  soil.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  easy  to  recog- 
nize theni ;  because  the  Arabs  have  the  skin  ta7itied  like  men  of  the 
white  race  who  have  sojourned  long  in  southern  countries ;  whereas 
the  Ruar'a,  properly  so  called,  or  autoclithonous  inhabitants,  have 
the  skin  nearly  as  bhwk  as  the  negroes,  and  some  few  the  traits  of  the 
black  race.  Albeit,  they  differ  still  essentially  from  the  Nigritian 
peoples;  and,  in  the  country  itself,  they  can  never  be  confounded. 
I  have  seen  many  Ronar'a  [new  French  spelling  for  Roudgha^ 
Berbers  very  much  resembling  the  negro,  and  yet  who  would  have 
considered  it  an  insult  to  be  confounded  with  the  race  of  slaves. 
[^Amalgamation  with  negresses  explains  these  exceptional  cases.] 
They  characterize  their  color  by  no  other  epithet  than  lOiamri, 
which  signifies  'brown'  [or  reddish,  always  the  Egyptian  color  for 
the  Hamitic  stock]."" 

"The  autochthonous  population  of  the  'children  of  Righ'  (sepa- 
ration) mark,  therefore,  the  transition  of  the  color  and  the  features 

*••  D'EscATEAO  DB  Lautcbe  (Lt  DHert  ti  U  Soudin,  Paris,  1854)  has  written  one  of  the 
best  books  on  this  subject ;  but,  having  lost  my  copy,  I  am  unable  to  quote  an  enterprising 
trareller  who  knows  those  regions  so  well. 

""  Typa  of  Mankind,  pp.  533:  —  Olia  yEfft/pliaca,  p.  134. 
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between  the  white  race  and  the  black  race.  It  is  not  the  tint,  more 
or  less  bronzed,  of  the  white  populations  of  the  south  of  Europe  :  it 
is  a  color  altogether  different,  and  which  belongs  to  them, —  much 
nearer  to  black  than  to  white.  Nevertheless,  they  have,  of  the  black 
race,  neither  tlae  flat  nose  nor  the  thick  lips,  any  more  than  the 
woolly  haur;  although,  however,  these  traits  are  not  those  of  the 
white  race. 

"  It  is  an  intermediar}'  race,  half-way  between ;  attached,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  the  t«'o  extreme  races  to  which  it  approximates 
and  which  it  separates."  Such,  finally,  is  a  prScis  of  Berber  ques- 
tions at  the  present  hour;  which  cuts  them  loose,  as  another  type  of 
man,  from  all  other  races  of  humanitj-, — excepting  as  concerns  their 
Hamitic  source  and  their  linguistic  affinities,  on  which  M.  Maury 
(supra,  p.  142-3)  has  sufficiently  cleared  up  obscurities.  In  common 
vrith  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  American  abo- 
rigines, and  some  others  whose  earliest  locum  tenens  has  not  yet  been 
quite  so  sharply  trenched  in  ethnology,  the  Berbers  represent  an 
especial  and  independent  group  of  proximate  races ;  being  the  real 
human  component  of  what  Agassiz  ^"^  has  so  conclusively  determined, 
in  zoological  distribution,  as  the  "North  African  fauna"  of  the 
"European  realm," — populations  to  whom  the  appellative  Atalan- 
tiilse  [the  root  of  which  is  certainly  Berber — a  name  for  part  of  ^It, 
Atlas  ^"^]  would,  etymologically,  geographically,  and  historically,  be 
appropriate  for  convenience  of  ethnic  classification. 

The  next  step  ought  to  take  us  to  the  basin  of  the  Senegal,  where 
this  river  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  these  Atalantidse 
with  their  Arab  companions,  and  those  true  negi'o  races  whose 
habitat  has  never  voluntarily  lain  to  the  north  of  it.  Of  course, 
before  the  camel  reached  Barbary,  neither  the  Berbers  nor  the  Arabs 
could  have  traversed  the  Saharran  wastes  to  hunt  the  negroes;  nor 
the  latter  have  come  across  it  northwards  for  the  mere  satisfaction 
of  becoming  enslaved  by  those  superior  types  of  man. 

To  do  so  properly,  one  should  begin  with  the  first  discovery  of 
this  river  by  Europeans,  about  the  XR^th  centuiy,  and  trace  through 
the  works  of  Rochefort  (1643),  Gaby  (1689),  Labat  (1728),  Adak- 
SON  (1757),  GoLBERRY  (1787),  La  Bakthe  (17S5),  Durand  (1802), 
MoLLiEN  (1818),  Matthews  (1787),  and  Laing  (1825),  the  progress 
of  knowledge  as  regards  its  now  varied  inhabitants.  Only  in  three 
of  the  above  travels  have  I  been  able  to  do  it ;  but  deficiencies  are 

•<*  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  Ixxviii,  and  "Map." 

*»  See,  on  the  probable  derivation  of  "  Antilia"  (Antilles)  from  Allantia,  tlie  clinrniins; 
and  enidite  disquisition  of  DAvkzac,  Let  Ilts  Fantaatiquea  de  V  Ocean  Occidental  au  iloyen- 
Age,  Paris,  1845,  p.  27. 
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tol('i"<l)ly  well  niiulo  up  in  the  excellctit  work  of  RafI'EXET,.'"^  Under 
the  specirtr  designations, —  each  people  being  also  subdivided  into 
tribes,  of  Maures  (Ai-abs),  Foulafis,  Sarracolets,  Bambaras,  Mandingo», 
and  Yoloffg — this  accurate  observer  manifests  their  distinetions  of 
type  and  cluiracter;  proving,  moreover,  tluit  the  white  man's  intel- 
ligence merges  into  Xigritiau  brutulity  in  the  same  ratio  that,  step 
by  step,  one  travels  south  from  the  Sahara  into  negro-land ;  and  that 
the  color  of  tlie  human  skin  is  darkened  by  race-character,  not  by 
imaginary  "climate;"  because,  the  Semitic  Arab,  who  has  been 
there  about  six  centuries,  is  no  blacker  than  his  ancestoi*s  or  contem- 
porai-ies  were,  or  are  now,  in  Arabia  itself"  Luke  Burke's  argu- 
ment"- beai-s  out  my  assertion;  and  I  have  since  beheld,  in  the 
Qalerie  Anthropologique  at  Paris,  the  beautifully  colored  portraits  of 
all  the  races  alluded  to. 

"  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  Africa.  Ilerc  we  find  the  negro  races 
occupying  some  of  the  most  torrid  regions,  but  not  exclusively. 
Arab  races  have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  them  for  thousands  of 
yeare,  and  yet  they  are  only  brown.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
nearly  fair ;  for  their  blood  has  been  repeatedly  mixed  with  that  of 
northern  tribes ;  and,  where  such  is  the  case,  we  find  that  the  climate 
does  no  more  than  simply  tan  or  freckle  such  parts  as  are  generally 
exposed  to  the  light.  Still  farther  to  the  south, — farther  even  than 
the  ti'ue  region  of  the  negroes — extend  the  tribes  of  the  Galla,  who 
have  of  late  years  conquered  a  large  portion  of  Abyssinia.  These 
have  for  ages  occupied  the  plains  of  Central  Africa,  almost  under 
the  equator;  an  1  yet  they  are,  at  the  utmost,  brown,  and  many  of 
them  comparatively  fair.  But,  more  than  this,  tliere  are  nomadic 
families  of  the  Tawrick  race,  who  have  wandered  from  an  unknown 
period  among  the  burning  sands  of  the  great  desert  itself,  and  still 
retain  their  fair  complexions.  They  are,  indeed,  no  more  affected 
by  this  torrid  region  than  most  Europeans  would  be  after  a  residence 
there  of  a  few  months. 

"We  have  already  spoken,  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  Kabyles  of 
the  Auress  mountains  in  Algiers, —  one  tribe  of  whom  have  not 
merely  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  but  also  hair  of  a  deep  yellow, 

♦"•  Op.  cil.,  Atlas,  oolored  likeness  of  "Mnure  de  S^n^j'^l ;" — who  might  be  well  con- 
tmstcil  with  aiuither  good  portrait  from  the  Abyssinian  side  of  Africa,  '' Djelldb  marchand 
d'esclaves  dii  Cordofand,"  in  the  Revut  de  f  Orient,  Paris,  1854,  PI.  31. 

*"  Exploration  du  Sinlgal,  depuii  St.  Louis  Juequ'ct  la  Falimi,  au  deli  de  Baiel ;  de  la 
FaUmi,  depuis  ton  embouchure  Jutqu'i  Samandi^ ;  da  mine)  d'or  de  Kenie'ba,  dans  le  Bam- 
bouk;  de»  payt  de  Galam,  liondou,  el  Woolli;  et  de  Gambie,  depuia  Baracounda  Jusqu'd 
rOefan,  during  184.3-4;   Paris,  1846,  8to,  with  folio  atlas. 

*"  Ethnological  Journal,  London,  No.  2,  July,  1848, — "Varieties  of  Complexion  in  the 
Human  Race,"  p.  76-7. 
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Dr.  Shaw,  the  traveller  from  whom  we  quoted,  gives  a  still  more 
decided  testimony  against  the  theory  of  climate,  in  speaking  of  the 
Moorish  women.  His  words  are :  '  The  greatest  part  of  the  Moorish 
women  would  he  reckoned  heauties  even  in  Great  Britain,  as  their 
children  certainly  have  the  fairest  complexion  of  any  nation  whatever. 
The  hoys,  indeed,  by  wearing  only  the  tiara,  are  exposed  so  nmch  to 
the  sun  that  they  soon  acquire  the  swarthiness  of  the  Arab  ;  but  the 
girls,  keeping  more  at  home,  preserve  their  beauty  till  they  are 
thirty,  at  which  time  they  are  usually  past  child-bearing.' — (Travels 
in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  fol.  1738,  p.  120.)  Here  we  perceive  the 
true  effects  of  climate  on  the  fair  races :  a  temporary  darkening  of 
the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  children  of  people  so  darkened 
born  perfectly  fair!  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  ages  that  the 
Moors  have  inhabited  the  north  of  Africa  ?  Who  can  say  that  their 
present  region  is  not  their  original  countiy  ?  And  yet  here  they  are 
still,  a  perfectly  fair  race. 

"  Southern  Africa  also  presents  us  with  many  striking  illustrations 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  climate.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  citing  two  of  the  most  remarkable,  viz.,  those  presented  by  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bosjesmans.  These  two 
races  have  been  considered  as  one ;  but  only  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  great  modifying  power  of  circumstances.  They  are  evidently 
distinct.  The  Bosjesmans  are  pigmies ;  the  Hottentots,  where  pure, 
tall  and  large.  Persons  of  intermediate  stature  are,  of  course,  met 
with ;  because  two  races  so  much  alike  in  most  respects,  residing 
near  each  other,  must  necessarily  have  intermarried  in  the  course  of 
ages ;  but  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why,  except  as  distinct 
races,  the  one  should  be  active,  restless,  comparatively  brave,  and 
of  a  stature  seldom  exceeding  four  feet  nine  inches,  while  the  other 
is  tall,  large,  timid,  and  exceedingly  sluggish.  In  most  other  respects 
their  organization  is  similar  ;  and  they  differ  from  all  other  portions 
of  mankind  in  the  nature  of  the  hair  and  in  two  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities in  the  female  structure.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  races 
widely  differing  from  them, —  negroes  on  the  one  hand  and  Cafires 
on  the  other;  both  black,  while  the  Hottentots  and  Bosjesmans  are 
simply  of  a  light  yellowish  brown.  How  can  these  facts  be  accounted 
for  except  as  differences  of  race  ?" 

A  view  of  some  curious  analogies,  h.  propos  of  the  Gaboon  river- 
land,  may  here  be  given. 

The  eliart  (further  on),  illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  the  simiadse 
in  their  relation  to  that  of  some  inferior  types  of  man,  with  the  text 
accompanying,  suggests  a  few  hints  to  ethnographers.    Among  them 
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is  the  fact,  that  the  hi-^hest  living  species  of  Monkcj-s  occupy  pre- 
cisely those  zoological  provinces  where  tlourish  the  lowest  races  of 
maukiud. 

It  is  well  known,  tliat  all  negroes  found  in  Algeria  (where  their 
lives  are  also  curtailed,  as  in  Egypt,  hy  an  uncongenial  climate),  are 
brought  over  the  Sahara,  by  the  inland  caravan-irade,  chiefly  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Kiger  and  Senegal  rivers.  This  shall  be 
made  evident  in  elucidating  the  Saharran  fauna  of  the  African  realm 
ou  our  Tabkiiu.  From  the  Senegal,  Gami)iaii,  Joliba,  and  other 
streams,  as  well  as  from  around  Lake  Tchad  and  its  atHuents,  there 
is,  and  has  been,  ever  since  the  Arabian  camel  was  introduced,  about 
the  1st  century  b.  c.,*"  a  ceaseless  flow  of  nigritian  captives  to  the 

*"  Dksmodlins,  op.  cit.,  Memoirt  tur  la  Patrie  du  Chameau  i  une  Basse,  et  tur  V£poque  de 
son  tHlroduction  tn  Afrique;  pp.  350-88:  —  I  nm  acquaintcrl  with  the  objections  riiised  by 
Quatreinfere  (Memoires  de  VAead.  Roy.  des  Inseriplions  et  Belles  Leilres,  XV.,  Piiris,  I8-I0  ;  pp. 
3y3-6. — );  but  Egyptological  roadons,  by  him  disregarded,  lend  me  to  deem  tliem  iucon- 
olasive. 

A  word  here  about  "Camels."  Mention  was  made  (Types  of  Mankind,  p.  729,  note  610), 
of  k  MS.  memoir  of  my  own,  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  introduction  of  Camels  and  Droiiie- 
(Uries,  for  Army-Trausportation,  Carriage  of  Mails,  and  Military  Field-service,  into  the 
States  and  Territories  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pucilio  coasts — presented  to  the  War-Department,  Washington,  Oct.  1851 :" — and  dedicated 
to  the  lIoK.  Jeff.  Davis,  then  U.  S.  Senator, — who  had  previously,  at  my  instigation  [Nat. 
Intelligencer,  Wash.,  D.  C,  27  March,  1851),  introduced  a  camel-bill  into  Congress. 

It  is  known  to  everybody  in  this  country  that  the  United  States  Transport  "  Supply  "  has 
already  made  two  trips,  one  to  Alexandria,  and  the  other  to  Smyrna,  and  brought  over  to 
Texas  some  80  of  these  animals,  in  good  condition.  The  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  be 
gncces-sful, — 1st,  because  the  ship  was  commanded  by  my  old  friend  (welcomed  "chez  moi" 
St  Cairo  as  far  back  as  1835),  Likct.  David  Portke,  U.  S.  N.  ;  —  and  2d,  because  the  War 
Department  has  merely  carried  out  (with  but  one  solitary  exception)  every  detail — down  to  the 
most  minute — of  my  "  llemarks"  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  these  animals. 

Following  the  maxim — "je  reprends  ma  proprMjt^  oil  je  la  trouve" — I  claim  here  the  credit 
of  chalking  out  the  lines  upon  which  these  Camels  reached  America ;  confident  that  if  (and 
I  ha^lly  think  such  contingency  possible  after  the  instruction  the  party  in  charge  had  from 
myself),  there  should  be  any  failure  in  developing  the  unbounded  utility  of  these  quadrupeds 
after  their  landing,  such  CTCutuality  can  proceed  solely  through  United  States'  official  mis- 
management. 

Meanwhile,  I  presume  my  above-mentioned  MS.  has  become  mislaid  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment; because  I  see  that  Mb.  Marsh,  in  his  very  nice  little  work  (Boston,  185G),  on  the 
"Camel."  whilst  gratefully  acknowledging  the  various  documents  on  the  subject  lent  him 
by  the  War  Department,  with  honorable  mention  of  the  Authors  of  each  paper,  has  nowhere 
alluded,  cither  to  myself  (who  planned  the  whole  affair  for  them  in  writing,  1851-6),  or  to 
my  said  "  Remarks." 

Now,  whether  my  MS.  (bound  in  red  morocco,  too)  be  or  be  not  in  existence  at  the  War 
Department,  it  eo  happens  that,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  sort  of  principles  current  at 
Washington  —  District  Columbia, —  I  had  taken  3  precautions  to  ensure  preservation  of  my 
ideas  therein;  Ist,  by  having  a  fac-simile  copy  made  by  the  hands  of  a  third  party  before 
transmitting  the  original  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  the  Department;  2d,  by  securing  sufficient 
soUateral  evidence  of  my  connection  with  that  Institution  from  first  to  last ;  and  3d,  by 
j/reserving,  in  a  patent  Salamander  safe,  my  MS.  copy,  with  every  scrap  of  correspondence 

35 
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slave-marts  of  Timboctoo,  Mourzook,  and  otter  oases ;  whence  they 
become  distributed,  by  Touhrik  and  Arab  gellahs,  throughout  Maroc- 
chiue,  Algerian,  Tunisian  and  Tripolitau,  territories.  Xow,  the 
various  nggro  populations  of  the  above-named  rivers  are  by  no  means 
the  most  austral  nations  represented  in  these  cities'  local  slave-markets : 
because  such  distinct  stations  are,  in  their  turn,  re-filled  by  caravans 
from  the  interior;  whose  "exploitation"  of  nigritian  prisoners  stretches 
backwards  to  Ashautee,  Benin,  Dahomey,  Adamoua,  &c. :  whither 
again  couvero;e  endless  radiations  of  still  more  inland  slaves,  whose 
hunted-grounds  reach  southwards  to  an  unknown  extent,  but  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  Congo.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  Algeria,  as  at 
Cairo,  numberless  varieties  of  negroes,  from  many  countries,  are 
represented,  in  human  slave-basaars. 

Among  these,  a  peculiar  type  is  frequently  seen  even  now,  but  was 
far  more  abundant  prior  to  the  abolition  of  that  piratical  Deyship,  by 
the  French  in  1830.  Of  this  race  I  clearly  remember  two  huge  and 
ferocious  specimens  working  about  Mohammed  All's  arsenal  at 
Alexandria  for  a  long  time,  between  1827  and  1835;  when  I  think 
they  must  have  succumbed  to  the  great  plague  of  the  latter  year.  They 
had  been  landed  from  the  crews  of  an  Algerine  frigate  and  a  corvette 
that,  sent  as  quota  to  the  Pasha's  squadrons  against  the  Greeks, 
rotted  their  hulks  out  in  our  western  harbor,  after  the  fall  of  their 
quondam  owner  at  Algiers.  Witness  for  years,  and  once  assistant 
retributor,  of  the  brutality  of  these  two  Algeiine  negroes,  their  phy- 
siognomies are  ineffaceable  from  my  memoiy ;  being  besides  totally 
distinct  from  any  negro  race  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  that  I  lately  recognized  tlie  fea- 
tures of  my  old  acquaintances,  in  two  plates,  wholly  distinct  in  ori- 
gin, representing  the  same  tj'pe  abiding  in  French  Algeria :  with  the 
only  difference  that  the  men  I  knew  were  almost  black  in  color. 

The  profile  of  one  is  fac-simile-ed  in  No.  26  of  our  Tableau  under 
the  name  of  "  Saharran-negro ;"  partly  because  this  individual,  or  his 
parents,  must  have  been  bi'ought  across  the  great  desert,  and  partly 

lietween  myself  and  others, — from  Dec.  1850,  at  Philadelphia,  down  to  June  1856,  at  Paris — 
relative  to  this  grand  experiment  of  naturalizing  the  Arabian  camel,  amidst  its  homogeneous 
climatic  and  other  conditions,  in  the  south-western  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  on  this  continent. 

I  hope  soon  to  have  a  little  more  leisure  than  just  at  this  moment;  when  it  will  afford  me 
gi'eat  pleasure,  the  public  much  entertainment,  and  the  Hosobable  Mb.  Maesh  peculiar 
gratification,  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to  "  see  through  a  millstone,  after  somebody  had  made 
a  hole  in  it,"  as  concerns  the  successful  importation  of  these  Camels — "O  'ess  than  this 
gentleman's  astounding  mesmeric  clairvoyance  in  guessing  at  every  fact  and  idea  contained 
in  that  fac-simile  copy  of  my  **  Remarks  "  aforesaid,  during  the  period  that  it  lay  locked 
up  in  a  patent  Salamander  safe.  Philadelphia,  10th  February,  1857.  —  G.  R.  G.,  "(for- 
merly) United  States  Consul  at  Cairo." 
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because  numerous  historical  analogies  lead  me  to  infer,  tliat  it  is 
towards  SiMK'gal  tliat  his  tyiiical  family  should  be  sought  for.  Its 
origiinil  colnri'd  drawing,  much  larger  in  size,  being  one  of  about 
forty  beautifully-executed  portraits  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Commis- 
sion scientifiquf  iVAhjfrie,  is  now  suspended  in  the  GttUrie  Anihropn- 
logique  of  the  Parisian  Museum.  Published  by  the  Chief  of  that  ex- 
pedition, the  late  Bory  de  Saint^Vincent,'"  my  copy  has  been  traced 
upon  stone  directly  from  I5ory  dc  St.  Vincent's  plate,  in  my  posses- 
sion.    He  thus  brietly  describes  tliis  head's  history  : — 

"No.  m.,  tiinilly,  is  the  Ethiopian  type.  This  head  was  that  of 
a  bandit  native  of  the  SooJun  [negro-land],  killed  in  the  Sniiel  [At- 
lantic slopes  towards  the  Sahara],  where  one  of  the  sabre-cuts  with 
which  he  was  smitten  shows,  over  the  left  parietal,  how  much  more 
considerable  the  thickness  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is  in  negroes 
than  in  other  men.  *  *  * 

"  In  disposing,"  proceeds  our  author,  "the  bony  cases  [skulls]  that 
I  present  to  the  Academy,  upon  the  same  plane  one  after  another, 
we  are  first  struck  by  the  manner  in  which,  on  starting  from  the  At- 
lantic type  [or  Berber,  see  a  scmplar  gradation  in  our  Tableau,  No. 
22],  wherein  the  facial  angle  is  almost  a  right  one,  the  gradual  pro- 
minence of  the  upper  jaw  becomes  considerable.  This  elongation  is 
such  in  the  Ethiopian,  that  the  resemblance  of  his  skeleton  to  that 
of  the  large  monkeys  becomes  striking  [ubi  supra']  :  at  tlie  base  of  a 
Bufficiently-high,  but  laterally  compressed  frontal  region,  the  supra- 
orbital ridges  project  almost  as  considerably  as  those  of  a  middle- 
aged  Orang.  Other  bony  prominences,  not  less  marked,  crown  the 
temporal  region  at  the  attachments  of  the  temporal  muscles ;  a  very 
pronounced  depression  exists  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  of  which  the 
bones  proper  are  also  the  shortest,  and  so  disposed  forwards  that 
their  situation  becomes  nearly  horizontal.  Certain  airs  of  animality 
result  from  this  osteological  ensemble;  and,  the  facial  traits  not  being 
less  strange,  the  breadth  of  the  nose  with  its  widely-open  wings,  and 
the  prodigious  thickness  of  the  lips,  whose  lower  one  seems  to  be 
quasi-pendent,  impress  upon  this  Ethiopian's  profile  the  aspect  of  a 
sort  of  muzzle." 

Following  tliis  famed  anthropologist's  suggestion,  I  now  submit, 
to  the  reader's  inspection,  four  wood-cuts  (A,  B,  C,  D,  on  next  page). 

Few  remarks  sutfice  to  establish  authenticity.     The  palpable  ana- 

"*  Sur  C Anlhropologit  de  CAfrique  Franfaiae  (read  at  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  30 
Jane,  1&45) — extract  from  the  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  d'Analomie  compare  et  de  PaUonlotngie ; 
Paris,  Oct.  1845;  pp.  13-4;  and  Plate  Mammiftires,  PI.  61,  figs.  "No.  III.  Thjpe  Eihio- 
pien."  BoRT  de  St.  Viscest  is  tlie  well-known  polygcniat;  author  o{  L'l/omme  (Homo). 
E$tai  loologique  tur  le  Genre  Uumain ;  of  which  1  am  only  acquainted  with  the  2d  edition ; 
Paris,  2  Tols.  18mo.,  1827. 
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logies  and  dissimilitudes,  between  an  inferior  type  of  maukiud  and  a 
superior  type  of  monkey,  require  no  comment. 

A.  B. 


/    , 


/^~ 


\V1 


^-'^mv 


■;> 


Three-quarter  view  of  another  Algerine  negro —      Front  view  of  our  Saharran-negro.     Com- 
"  Biskree."  *'5  pare  his  tinted  profile  in  No.  26  of  our 

"  Ethnographic  Tableau," — from  B.  de 
St.  V.'s  plate. 

C.  D. 


Oorilla-Gina,  Is.  Geoff.  Troghdytes-Tshego, — 
Dnv.     (Three-quiirter  Yiew.)*'* 


Same  animal. 
(Front  view.) 


"5  Galerie  Royale  de  Costumes,  folio,  colored,  Paris  (Aubert  &  C'"=.,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
No.  29) ;  "Porteur  a  Alger,"  PI.  15. 

*'^^  AnnaUn  des  Science)  Naturelles,  Z""  s^rie,  Zoologie,  Paris,  18.51;  xvi.  PI.  TIL,  figs.  1, 
8:  and  pp.  1.54-92.  —  Cf.  also.  Duveenot,  Coviples  rendua  de  I' Acad,  des  Science),  1853; 
iXivi.  pp.  924-36. 
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Fig.  B — as  above  stated,  is  the  front  view  of  tlie  "  Saharrau  Negro  " 
of  whom  our  Tahleau,  No.  26,  gives  the  profile.  The  color  of  the 
original  is  a  livid  tawny  black,  chiefly  due  to  drainage  of  blood  after 
decapitation  ;  fur  it  was  drawn  on  the  field  of  the  skirmish.  By  com- 
parison with  the  profile,  its  Simian  expression  will  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. 

Fig.  A — has  no  history,  beyond  the  reference  that  his  name  was 
"Biskry,"  and  that  he  happened  to  be  a  "Porter  at  Algiers:"  but 
nonionclatnre  identifies  the  route  by  which  he,  or  his  progoiiitore, 
reached  ^Nigeria,  in  the  Oasis  of  Biitkra.*"  I  infer  that  this  was  his 
nick-name  (soubriciuet) ;  because,  in  Arabic  as  in  Hebrew,^"  the 
suffix  Yfe,  ee  (/oti),  to  a  geographical  appellative  indicates  the  "being 
of,"  or,  "belonging  to"  a  locality;  so  that  our  Blskkee,  from  Biskra, 
means  in  English  the  Biskr-ian. 

Hence  we  learn  the  road  of  his  transit  over  the  Sahara.  In  the 
original  plate  the  color  of  his  skin  is  a  blackisb-rcd  brown  ;  and  we 
know  that  almost  every  shade,  from  a  dirty  yellow  to  a  full  ebony,  is 
to  be  met  with  among  aborigines  of  Africa — on  which  hereinafter. 
I  have  purposely  chosen  this  sample,  which  is  wholly  independent 
of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent's,  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  such  par- 
ticular types  in  North-western  Africa.  Thirty-three  years  have 
passed  since,  as  a  boy,  I  saw  the  bronze  "  Mori  "  (Moors)  in  the  Ar- 
senal of  Leghorn.  I  stand  corrected  if  this  man  is  not  one  of  the 
same  types. 

Figs.  C  and  D — are  front  and  profile  heads  of  the  specimen,  as  yet 
unique,  of  a  perfect  adult  Gorilla;  which,  preser\-ed  in  spirits,  was 
sent  to  the  Parisian  Musdum  d'llistoire  Naturelle,  in  1852,  from  the 
Gaboon  River,  by  Dr.  Franquet. 

If  hypercriticism  ""  should  object  to  renewed  selection  of  extreme^ 

*"  Pris9E  d'Avenmeb's  Revue  Orienlale  et  Aljfrienne,  Paris,  8vo.,  1852;  i. — Pbax,  "Com- 
mnnicntionn  entre  I'Alg^rie  et  le  S^n^gal,"pp.  275-95,  and  Map: — also  Campmas,  "Oasis 
de  Biskra ;"  pp.  2K6-303. 

«»  Tt/pe$  n/.Vankind,  pp.  531-2. 

«"  The  London  Athenavm  (June  17,  1854),  in  reviewinj;  our  last  work,  did  not  like  the 
contrasts  afforded  by  placing  the  Apollo  BcWiderc,  an  African  negro,  and  a  Cliimpanzce. 
on  the  same  plate.  It  was  shown  in  the  next  namber  (Athmctum,  June  24).  that  they  were 
copied  from  the  accurate  designs  of  an  English  artist — "William  Harvey,  the  pupil  of  Be- 
wick." 

«■>  LcKE  Bi'RKB  {Ethnological  Journal,  London,  New  Series,  No.  1,  Jan.  1854;  p.  88) 
happily  says — "  The  best  means  of  treating  man  properly  is  to  treat  him  as  we  do  the  most 
clearly-defined  portions  of  general  zoology.  Should  we  not,  for  instance,  better  promote 
our  knowledge  of  the  dog,  by  carefully  noting  the  most  aberrant  of  his  forms,  than  by  any 
selection  of  aTerage  skulls?  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  man  also?  We  would, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  snigesting  to  all  engaged  in  pursuits  of  this  kind,  that  the 
best  mode  of  consulting  the  interests  of  science  is  to  think  less  of  averages  and  more  of 
individualities." 
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samples  for  proper  illustration  of  a  zoological  subject;  aud  perad- 
veuture  exclaim  that  a  decollated  negro,  upon  whose  features  are 
stamped  the  last  agonies  of  violent  death,  is  not  a  fit  exponent  of  the 
type  I  call  "  Saharran-negro  "  until  its  natural  province  be  made 
known,  my  rejoinder  would  be  simply  this  :  —  our  Biskreean,  from 
the  same  regions  and  in  "  species  "  identical,  seems  to  have  been  in 
full  blossom  when  his  portrait  was  taken  at  Algiers ;  and,  on  the 
other  baud,  I  claim  that  some  allowance  of  similar  kind  ought,  in 
fairness,  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  poor  homieided  Gorilla,  whose 
facial  expression  alcohol  has  doubtless  distorted  and  contracted. 
Surgeons  and  physicians,  when  elaborating  facts  in  their  medical 
publications,  habitually  leave  aside  "sentiment"  as  merely  obstruc- 
tive to  knowledge.  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  ethnographers  should 
imitate  such  example. 

The  disquisition  accompanying  our  MonTcey-chart  explains  some 
geographical  coincidences  between  species  of  the  simiadse  and  some 
races  of  mankind ;  but,  by  way  of  anticipation,  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  type  of  anthropomorphous  apes  actually  dwells  in  Afi'ica  not  a 
thousaud  miles  from  the  region  inhabited  by  the  above  type  of  negro. 

But  there  are  still  lower  forms  of  the  negro  type  precisely  in  those 
regions  around  the  Bight  of  Benin  where  the  two  highest  species  of 
African  anthropoidte,  viz.,  the  Gorilla  and  the  Chimpanzee,  overlap 
each  other  in  geographical  distribution.  The  best  of  authorities  on 
the  latter  subject.  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Harvard  University,"' 
wrote  long  ago : 

"Whilst  it  is  thus  easy  to  demonstrate  the  wide  separation  be- 
tween the  anthropoid  and  the  human  races,  to  assign  a  true  position 
to  the  foi'mer  among  themselves  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Mr.  Owen, 
in  his  earlier  memoir,  regarded  the  T.  niger  as  making  the  nearest 
approach  to  man;  but  the  more  recently  discovered  T.  gorilla,  he  is 
now  induced  to  believe,  approaches  still  neai'er;  and  regards  it  as 
'the  most  anthropoid  of  the  known  brutes.'  This  inference  is  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  crania  alone,  without  any  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton. 

"After  a  careful  examination  of  the  memoir  just  referred  to,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  the  opinion  there  recorded;  and,  after  placing 
side  by  side  the  diHerent  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  tvvo  species, 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  chimpanzee  as 
holding  the  highest  place  in  the  brute  creation." 

"^  Crania  of  the  EugS-ma  (Troglodytes  gorilla,  Savage) /rom  Gaboon,  Africa,  rend  before 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Oct.  3,  1849; — from  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  2d  series,  vol.  is ;  p.  9. 
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On  the  other  liand,  Prof.  Agassiz  rt'iiiarkod,  in  our  former  work;"" 
"The  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  do  not  differ  more  one  from  the  other 
than  the  Mandingo  and  the  Guinea  negro :  they  together  do  not 
differ  more  from  tlie  orang  tiian  the  Malay  or  white  man  differs  from 
the  negro:" — and  again,  in  tlie  present  ["  see  Pref.  Rem."] :  "A 
comparison  of  the  full  and  beautifully  illustrated  descriptions  which 
Owen  has  published,  of  the  skeleton  and  especially  of  the  skulls  of 
these  species  of  orangs,  with  the  descriptious  and  illustrations  of 
the  different  races  of  man,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  work  on  tliis 
subject,  shows  tliat  the  orangs  differ  from  one  another  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  races  of  men  do ;  so  much  so  that,  if  tlieso  orangs  are 
different  species,- the  different  races  of  men  which  inhabit  tlie  same 
countries,  tlie  Malays  and  the  Negrillos,  must  be  considered  also  as 
distinct  species." 

For  evidence  that,  in  the  same  west-African  localities,  there  exist 
inferior  grades  of  negroes,  lower  than  anj'where  else  known,  there 
is  an  unexceptionable  and  recent  authority,  in  a  good  ethnologist, 
the  missionarj-  Wilson,*^  who  describes  these  "degenerate  branches" 
— a  sort  of  negro-gj'psies — with  great  unction  and  pi'ecision. 

But  we  possess  still  later  information,  and  from  a  daring  and 
reliable  naturalist,  M.  Duciiaillu, — deservedly  lauded  in  Br.  Meigs's 
chapter  [supra,  p.  324,  note  243].  I  was  present  at  that  meeting  of 
our  Academy,  and  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Mr.  Cassin  read  Du- 
chaillu's  long  and  very  matter-of-fact  report.  An  interesting  discus- 
sion then  arose,  opened  by  some  critical  comments  of  Mr.  Parker 
Foulke,  among  the  members  present;  whence  two  facts  were  elicited: 
1st,  that,  near  Cape  Lopez,  Duchaillu  had  shot  both  Gorilla  and 
Chimpanzee,  the  skins,  &c.,  of  which  are  on  their  way  to  the  Aca- 
demy; and,  2d,  that  he  had  just  visited  (his  letter  bears  date  Oct., 
1856),  up  the  Mwni  river,  north  of  the  Gaboon,  two  extraordinary 
negro-tribes,  viz.,  the  I'aitein  (whom  Wilson  calls  the  "Pangwee" — 
different  from  the  M'pongvvee)  and  the  Oshebo,  whose  habitats  are 
divided  by  that  stream.  As  Mr.  Foulke  observed,  they  are  the  first 
historical  instance  of  cannibalism  elevated  into  marketing  traffic ; 
for  the  Pauein  do  not  eat  their  own  dead,  but  exchange  them,  across 
this  river,  for  the  carcases  of  the  Oshebo!  M.  Duchaillu  quietly 
observes  tliat  he  could  n't  eat  meat  in  that  country. 

*"  Type)  of  Mankind,  p.  Ixxv. 

«»  Annnr/mout.  '•  Etlinnprnpliic  View  of  Western  Africa,"  a  pamplilet  of  34  pages,  New- 
York,  185fi;  p.  23.  It  is  from  Dr.  Meigs's  chapter  (supra,  p.  .'Jiii)  that  I  learn  the  name 
of  this  clever  writer;  who  inadvertently  qaotes,  as  if  he  had  found,  in  the  excellent  works 
of  Mr.  W.  n.  lloiiGsoN,  what  he  can  find  nowhere  else  than  in  my  Olia  JSgifliaca,  and  in 
car  Typa  of  Mankind. 
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Now,  whilst  these  lowest  tribes  of  negro  man-eaters  dwell  in  the 
same  zooloo;ical  province  as  the  black  Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees,  is  it, 
[  would  ask,  through  fortuitous  accident  that,  where  the  red  orangs 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  roam  the  jungle,  there  should  exist 
a  cannibalism  almost  parallel,  although  not  mercantile, —  as  shown 
in  the  reddish  B'hattas,  &c.,  who,  some  years  ago,  devoured  two 
English  missionaries,  amongst  other  instances  ? 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  as  voyagers  observe,  can- 
nibalism in  Polynesia,  and  also  in  New  Zealand, ^^  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  have  been  an  instinctive  craving  among  Maori  nations,  as 
to  have  gradually  grown  into  a  habit  of  luxurious  feeding  among 
nautical  wanderers  who,  in  their  vicissitudes  of  'Navigation,  from 
island  to  island,  were  often  compelled  to  eat  each  other/^ 

It  is  time  to  arrest  the  course  of  these  remarks ;  the  object  of 
which  chiefly  is,  to  eliminate  fi'om  further  discussion  some  objections 
that  the  unavoidable  brevity  of  the  ensuing  sections  will  compel  me 
to  pass  by  unnoticed.  Confined  within  some  200  pages,  my  contri- 
bution to  the  present  volume  must  fall  very  far  short  of  the  materials 
collected  for  its  elaboration.  I  apprehend,  nevertheless,  that  readers 
of  the  preceding  commentary  are  now  prepared  for  the  assertion 
that  a  current  phrase,  "the  unity  of  the  human  species"  if  it  possess 
any  real  meaning,  leaves  us  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the  scientific 
question  of  mankind's  lineal  derivation  from  a  single  pair;  or  as  to 
its  counter  theory,  the  plurality  of  origin  from  many  pairs,  situate 
in  difi'crent  geographical  centres,  and  possibly  formed  at  difiei-eut 
epochas  of  creation  or  of  evolution.  Chronology  we  have  found  to 
be  a  "broken  reed"  for  any  event  anterior,  say,  to  the  15th  century 
B.C.:  so  that  there  exists  no  positive  limit,  determinable  by  ciphers, 
to  human  antiquity  upon  earth,  save  such  as  palfeontology — a  science 
commenced  by  Lister  in  England,  Blumenbach  in  Germany,  and 
founded  on  true  principles  by  Cuvier  in  France — may  in  the  future 
discover.     To  talk  of  years,  or  hundreds  of  them,  in  the  actual  state 

*"  "  Ces  abominable  coquins !" —  as  the  gallant  Capitaine  Laplace  ( Voyage  aulour  du 
Monde,  &c.,  »ur  la  corvette  la  "Favorite,"  1830-2,  Paris,  8to,  text,  1835,  IV,  pp.  8-51) 
indignantly  exclaims,  after  witnessing  the  morality  of  their  women  and  the  human  repasts 
of  the  men.  The  same  pages  give  an  excellent  idea,  too,  of  the  missionaries  in  that  remote 
island. 

43  "It  will  probably  be  found,  on  further  examination,  however,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  disgusting  practice  of  cannihalism,  the  black  color,  with  crisped  hair,  common  to  all, 
there  are  as  many  points  of  difference  between  the  \^Negrillos]  different  islanders  of  the 
group,  as  between  any  two  races  in  the  Pacific,"  says  Ekskjne  {Journal  of  a  Cruise,  &c.,  in 
B.  M.  S.  "  Havannah,"  London,  8vo,  1853,  p.  16).  He  confirms  also  Laplace  on  mission- 
aries; as  does  Dn  Petit  Thuars  {Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  &c.,  frigate  la  "Venus,"  1830-9, 
Paris,  8vo,  text,  1843;  I,  pp  317-36;  II,  p.  873;  IV,  pp.  70-S8);  not  to  mention  M<eees- 
HODT  {Islet  da  Grand  Ocian,  Paris,  8vo,  1837;  I,  pp.  216-357;  II,  pp.  283-322,  515). 
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of  this  science,  is  simply  absurd, — a  mere  illustiation  of  what  Greg*^ 
properly  stigmatizes  as  "the  humiliating  subterfuges  resorted  to, 
by  men  of  science,  to  show  that  their  discoveries  are  not  at  variance 
with  any  text  of  Scripture."  Other  conclusions  the  reader  will  draw 
for  himself. 

On  the  majority  of  these  problems  my  own  opinions  assumed 
definite  shape  between  1845  and  1850;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  custo- 
mary for  authors  to  utter,  at  some  time  or  other,  their  individual 
"profession  of  faith,"  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  recall,  as  mine, 
some  passages  of  the  third  lecture  on  "Egyptian  Archfeology,"  de- 
livered'^ in  my  last  course  at  this  citj-,  more  than  six  years  ago. 
They  have  since  remained  inedited;  and  the  onl}'  value  I  attach  to 
them  accrues  from  the  circumstance  that,  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  honored  friend  the  late  Samuel  George  Morton,  they  have 
become  to  me  a  memento  of  past  interchanges  of  thought  with  one 
of  the  noblest  of  men. 

"  Creative  Power  has  veiled,  equally,  from  human  ken  the  origin 
"  of  man  and  his  end.  If  any  argument  were  required  to  impress 
"upon  my  mind  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  towards  his  crea- 
"  tures'^ — any  fact,  that  in  the  brain  of  a  human  being  of  cultivated 
"intelligence,  and  which,  whispered  to  each  of  tis  in  the  'still,  small 
"  voice '  of  conscience,  proves  the  goodness  of  Deity,  not  merely  to 
"mankind,  but  to  all  animate  substances  created  by  his  will,  —  it  is, 
"that,  like  every  other  animal,  Man  knows  not  the  hour  of  his  birth 
"  or  of  his  death ;  can  discover,  b^'  no  process  of  retrospective  ratio- 
"  cination,  the  moment  when  he  entered  this  life ;  nor  ascertain,  by 
"anticipation,  the  pi-ecisc  instant  when  he  is  to  depart  from  it. 

"  An  exam{>lo  will  illustrate  my  meaning: 

"Leaving  aside,  in  this  question,  those  traditionary  legends  of  our 
"respective  infancies,  which,  in  themselves,  ma}'  be  true  —  although 
"received,  as  inevitably  they  must  be,  on  the  "ipse  dixit"  of  others, 
"to  us  these  accounts  of  the  cradle  and  nursery  are  not  certain,*''^  — 
"  each  individual's  memory'  can  carry  his  personal  history  back  to  the 

♦••  Crttd  of  Chrulendom,  pp.  2,  45—51. 

*"  PhilaJclphin,  Chinese  Museum,  6th  January,  1851: — "North  American  and  Gazette," 
Jan.  7. 

«"  Beyond  all  works,  that  of  my  venerable  friend,  M.  Herchle  Steahs-Dubckheim 
(^ThMogie  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  3  vols.  8vo,  18.J2)  contains  the  aWest  demonstration  of  Crea- 
tive wisdom  and  bcneTolenco  through  the  science  of  comparative  physiology,  in  which  the 
author  of  "Anatomic  descriptive  and  comparative  du  Chat,"  is  loiown  by  naturalists  to  be 
an  unsurpassed  adept. 

♦^  Vico,  Sciema  Xuova  (translated  by  "  I'Auteur  de  I'Essai  sur  la  form-ition  du  Dogme 
Catholique,"  Paris,  12mo,  1844;  pp.  41-4)  —  Axioms  IX-XVI;  on  the  distinction  between 
the  "  true,"  and  the  "certain." 
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"  period  when  logical  inductions,  fi-ona  facts  aquired  by  himself  in 
"  maturity,  can  determine  that  he  must  have  been  about  four  or  five 
"  years  old.  Some  persons'  memories  can  recede  farther,  and  recol- 
"  lect  events  coetaneous  with  their  second  year  of  infancy.  Beyond 
"  that,  all  is  hlank  to  personal  reminiscence,  itfow,  it  is  from  this 
"  fact — a  commonplace  one,  if  you  please — that  Creative  benevolence 
"  resiles  as  a  sequence :  because,  human  science  might  possibly  attain 
"  to  such  perfection  (arguing  her  future  triumphs  from  her  present 
"  conquests  over  the  past),  that,  could  an  individual  determine  the 
"  precise  instant  when  his  body  had  been  quickened  by  the  spark  of 
"  life,  he  might,  as  a  chance-like  possibility,  be  able  to  deduce  from 
"it  also,  beforehand,  the  moment  of  his  decease.  Hope  of  life  in  this 
"  world,  beyond  such  given  point,  being  thereby  extinguished  in  his 
"breast,  every  stimulus  to  exertion,  moral  or  intellectual,  would 
"  vanish  with  it ;  and  such  man  would  rapidly  sink,  through  mere 
"  physical  indulgences,  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  That  misshajjen 
"precursor  of  astronomical  science.  Astrology,  —  which,  originatiug 
"  at  least  2500  years  ago'™  in  Chaldaic  ilagianism,  sat,  for  centuries, 
"  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  torpid  intelligence  of  our  own  '  middle 
"ages'  —  really  dared,  with  Promethean  boldness,  to  ?ast  man's 
"  horoscope,  and  to  determine  the  instants  of  his  nativity  and  death, 
"  through  deceptive  manipulations  of  an  astrolabe :  but  this  hoaiy^ 
"imposture,  with  its  Egyptian  sister,  Alchemy,  and  their  cousin 
"  Vaticination,  deludes  now-a-days  no  educated  and  sane  mind."' 

"  Why  do  I  weai'v  j-our  intelligence  with  such  truisms  ?  Simply, 
"  in  order  to  poslte  before  it  one  syllogistic  deduction,  as  an  incontro- 
"  vertible  point  of  departure  in  strictly-archaeological  inquiries  into 
"  human  origines,  viz :  that,  iuasmuch  as  the  beneficent  Creator  has 
"shrouded,  from  each  individual  man,  knowledge  of  his  personal 
"  beginning  and  his  end  ;  and,  as  all  Nations  are  but  aggregations  of 
"individuals,  it  is,  ergo,  absolutely  impossible  to  fix,  chronologically 
"  speaking,  the  eras  at  which  primeval  jSTations,  whose  existence  is 
"  antecedent  to  the  human  art  of  writing,  severally  were  born. 

"  Geology,  oftspring  of  the  XTXtb  century,  can  define  on  the 
"rocky  calendar  of  the  earth's  revolutions,  the  particular  stratum 
"  when  humanity  was  not :  but,  the  intervals  of  solar  time  existing 
"between  such  stratification  and  our  erroneous  year*'^  Ajino  Domini 

**>!)£  Rorafi,  "Noms  ^jiyptiennes  des  Planfetes,"  Bulletin  Archeologiqve  de  VAiherueum 
Francois,  Mars,  185G  —  shows  how  the  system  was  developed  in  Demotic  times. 

*3i  "  The  science  of  the  Aruspices  was  so  eminently  absurd,  that  Cato,  the  Censor,  used 
to  say  he  wondered  how  one  Aruspex  could  look  at  another  without  laughing  out:" — ■ 
McCcLLOB,  Impartial  Exposition  of  the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Reliyinn, 
Baltimore,  8to,  1836:  p.  65. 

*»»  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  6G5-7 ;  and  supra,  p.  479. 
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'1851,  cannot  be  expressed  l)y  aritlimctic;  is  attainable  through  no 
'known  rule  of  jjeonictrv ;  and,  to  tlio  tinio-nieasurer,  presents  no 
'element  beyond  inoak'ulable  anil  ineoniprehensible  cycles  of  gloom 
' — tlie  depths  of  which,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  his  plununot  cau- 
'  not  fathom. 

"  What  ultimate  goal  remains,  then,  for  our  aspirations  in  pursuit 
'of  knowledge  about  'the  beginning  of  all  things,'  when  the  initial 
'point — modern,  in  contrast  with  invortebrata,  or  more  inform  ves- 
'tiges  of  Nature's  incipient  handicraft,  discerned  in  the  'old  red 
'sandstone'  —  of  mankind's  first  appearance  on  this  planet  lies 
'beyoiul  the  reach  of  our  coiitoniporarios'  solution;  and,  according 
'  to  my  view,  of  human  mental  cajiability,  past,  present,  or  to  come? 
'  What  can  the  Historian  hope  to  achieve  through  disinterment, 
'from  the  sepulchre  of  by  gone  centuries,  of  such  fragments  of  hu- 
'manity's  infantine  life  as,  preserved  fortuitously  down  to  our  time, 
'  archaeology  now  collects  for  his  examination  ? 

"In  the  minds  of  many  colleagues  in  Egyptology,  whose  pliiloso- 
'  phical  resulU  it  becomes  my  province  to  lay  before  you ;  if  we  will 
'  consent  to  figure  to  imagination's  ej^e  the  aggregate  histories  of  the 
'  earth's  nations  as  if  these  were  embodied  pictorially  into  one  man 
' — that  is,  were  we  to  personif}-  humanity  in  general  by  one  indivi- 
'dual  in  particular,  —  the  world's  history,  like  the  lifetime  of  a  per- 
'  son,  will  classify  itself  naturally  into  something  like  the  following 
'  order :  presupposing  alwaj-s  that  we  symbolize  our  idea  of  the  pend- 
'  ing  XlXth  centur}-,  by  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  fast 
'  approaching  the  acme  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  perfection — 
'say,  with  the  old  physicians,  that  we  take  him  at  his  'grand  cli- 
'raacteric''^  of  five  times  seven  years,  the  thirty -fifth  of  his  age. 

"  Inquiring  next  of  our  symbolic  man  his  individual  history,  we 
'find  that,  without  effort,  his  memorj'  will  tabulate  backwards  the 
'  events  of  his  manhood,  twelvemonth  by  twelvemonth,  for  fourteen 
'  years,  to  his  traditionary  twenty-first  birthday ;  when  he  attained 
'legal  rights  among  his  fellows.  He  will  equally  well  narrate  the 
'  incidents  of  the  preceding  seven  years,  during  which  he  had  served 
'apprenticeship,  finished  a  collegiate  education,  or  otherwise  deve- 
'  loped,  in  this  inter\-al  of  adolescence,  the  faculties  allotted  to  his 
'  share :  but  he  will  candidly  acknowledge  how  little  he  then  knew 
'of  the  great  world  he  was  preparing  for,  and  how  completely  sub- 
'  sequent  initiation  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  manly  life  had  altered 
'  the  preconceptions  of  his  noviciate.  Seven  years  still  farther  back, 
"  from  the  fourteenth  of  his  age,  his  recollections  will  carry  him ;  and 

*••  Plocress,  Longtviti  {vide  lupra,  note  102): — Lucas,  HiridiU,  I,  pp.  254-84. 
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'  schoolboy-dajs  are  vividly  stamped  upon  tlie  leaflets  of  memory. 
'  Youth,  however,  merges  insensibly  into  childhood ;  but  beyond  his 
'  seventh  year  even  the  child's  remembrance  fades  away  into  infancy. 

"  Here  and  there  some  circumstance,  more  or  less  important  in  his 
'  awakening  history,  flashes  like  a  meteor,  or  flits  like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
'  across  his  mind.  Of  its  positive  occurrence  he  is  morally  sure ;  of 
'  its  date  in  relation  to  his  own  age  at  the  time,  onwards  perhaps 

from  his  third  birthday,  he  knows  nothing ;  except  what  he  may 
'  attain  through  inductive  reasoning  guided  by  the  reports  of  others 
'  — his  own  self-accredited  reminiscence  of  the  event  being  more  fre- 
'  quently  than  not,  but  the  reflex  of  what  may  have  been  told  him, 
'in  after  life,  by  witnesses  or  logopoeists.''^  His  cradle-hours  ante- 
'  date  Ms  oton  memory :  their  incidents  he  has  gathered  from  domes- 
'  tic  traditions,  or  infers  them  by  later  observation  of  nursery-eco- 
'  nomy  with  other  babies.  Ask  him  now — '"When  were  you  born?' 
'  Our  man  knows  not.  He  accepts  his  first  birthday  upon  faith,  'the 
'  evidence  of  things  unseen ;'  ^^'  its  epoch  he  receives  upon  hearsay. 
'  The  accounts  he  has  heard  of  his  infantile  life,  from  nativity  to  his 
'  second  or  third  year,  may  be  true  enough ;  but,  to  himself,  they  ai'e 
'  anything  rather  than  certainties. 

"Now,  'the  life  of  nations  is  long,  and  their  traditions  are  liable 
'  to  alteration ;  but  that  which  memory  is  to  individual  man,  history 
'is  to  mankind  in  general.'"^  Viewing  our  Cosmic  man,  then,  as 
'the  symbol  of  the  histoi-y  of  all  humanity;  and  sweeping  our  tele- 
'  scopes  over  the  world's  monumental  and  documentary  chronicles 
'extant  at  this  day;  at  what  age  of  humanity's  life  do  the  petro- 
'  glyphs  of  the  oldest  historical  nation,  the  Egyptians,  first  present 
'themselves  to  the  archaeologist? — that  is,  was  the  earliest  known 
'civilization  of  the  Nile's  denizens,  as  now  attested  by  the  most 
'  ancient  stone-records  at  Memphis,  infantile,  puerile,  adolescent,  or 
'adult?  At  which  of  the  five  stages  of  seven  years,  mystically 
'  assumed  by  the  old  philosophers  to  be  preliminaries  of  their  '  great 
'  climacteric,'  do  we  encounter  the  first  Egyptian,  at  the  Hid  Mem- 
'phite  dynasty,  taken  with  Lepsius  about  the  35th  century  B.C., 
'  or  some  5300  years  backward  from  our  present  hour  ? 

"  You  will  find,  after  examination  of  the  plates"'  before  you,  which 

««  Maury,  Ugmdis  Pieusea  du  Moyen-Age,  Paris,  8vo.,  1843;  pp.  239,  252-3,  261-77. 

*»s  "  A  conviction  of  things  unseen ;"  Paul,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  1 : — Shabpe's  New 
Testament,  p.  406. 

*^  De  BnoTONNE,  Filiations  et  Migrations  des  Peuples. 

*^'  Lepsius,  DenkmSler  aus  JE^pten,  Abth.  I,  B.  1-40;  or  thereabout?,  which,  with  other 
tableaux,  were  suspended  in  front  of  the  audience.  Cf.,  also,  some  deductions  from  their 
Etndy,  developed  in  the  same  lecture,  >n  Tt/pes  of  ilanhind,  pp.  412-4:  and  add  now  endless 
confirmations  resulting  through  Makiette's  later  discoveries  (supra,  p.  489-94). 
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"are  authentic  copies  of  tlio  oldest  sculptures  of  man  now  known 
"upon  earth,  that  neither  infancy  nor  chihlliood  is  reprostnted  by 
"  tliese  most  ancient  of  records,  iianliy  even  adolescence;  but  that  the 
"first  Egyptian  beheld  on  these  archaic  hieroglyphs,  leaps  at  a  bound 
"  from  out  of  the  night  of  unnumbered  generations  antecedent  to  his 
"day,  a  full-grown,  if  a  young,  jiian  —  endowed  with  a  civilization 
"  already  so  advanced  5300  years  ago,  that  it  requires  an  eye  most 
"experienced  in  Nilotic  art  to  detect  ditfcrences  of  style  between 
"  these  primordial  sculptures  of  the  Hid,  IVth,  and  Vth  dynasties, 
"  and  those  of  the  more  florid  Diospolitau,  or  Augustan,  period  of 
"  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties,  canrcd  twenty  centuries  later, 
"and  during  Mosaic  times  in  Egypt!" 

Such  a  practised  eye  is  the  gift  of  our  erudite  collaborator  M. 
Pulszky  ;  and  to  his  paper  {ante,  Chapter  11),  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  tor  accurate  details;  closing,  for  mjself,  further  definitions  of 
chronology  with  the  philosophical  comment  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegcl  :^* 

"Time  has  conveyed  to  us  many  kinds  of  chronology :  it  is  tlie 
business  of  historical  criticism  to  distinguish  between  them  and  to 
estimate  their  value.  The  astronomical  chronology  changes  purely 
tlieoretic  c3-cles  into  historical  periods ;  the  mythical  makes  its  way 
supported  by  obscure  genealogical  tables ;  the  hypothetic  is  an  inven- 
tion of  either  ancient  or  modern  chronographers ;  and,  lastly,  the 
documentarj'  rests  upon  the  parallel  uninterrupted  demarcation  of 
events,  according  to  a  settled  reckoning  of  years.  The  last  alone 
deserves  to  be  called  'chronology'  in  the  strictest  sense ;  it  begins,  however, 
much  later  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Ilad  this  been  duly  consi- 
dered, we  might  have  dispensed  with  many  an  air-built  system." 

Egypt,  oldest  of  historical  lands,  representing,  therefore,  but  the 
"  middle  ages"  of  mankind's  development  upon  earth,  typified  by  our 
cosmic  man,  arrived  at  one-third  of  the  "three-score  and  ten  j-ears," 
imagined  by  Hebrew  writers  to  be  the  average  of  post-Mosaic** 
human  longevity,  it  follows  that,  at  the  md  dynasty,  say  6300  years 
ago,  the  Egyptians  at  least,  among,  very  likely,  other  oriental  nations 
whose  annals  are  lost,  had  long  before  passed  through  their  periods 
of  adolescence,  childhood,  and  infancy.  If  we  reflect  that,  since  the 
fall  of  Grecian  culture  —  itself  built  upon  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
perience acquired  by  preceding  Eastern  nationalities  already,  during 
the  palmy  day  of  Hellas,  in  their  superannuation  or  decrepitude  — 
it  has  required  some  2000  years  of  knowledge  accumulated  upon 
knowledge,  of  inventions  heaped  upon  discoveries,  for  our  civiliza- 


<"  Darttttlung  der  jEi/yptUehm  Mythologit  *  *  *  und  Chronohgie  (Prichard's)   Vorride, 
Bonn,  1837;  pp.  xliy-l. 
"•  TJyM  of  Mankind,  pp.  706-12. 
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tion  to  reach  the  noon  of  this  X  I  X  th  century ;  what  longer  extent 
of  time  must,  I  ask,  be  allowed  for  the  Egyptians  to  have  attained  to 
that  so';ial  development  attested  by  the  kingly  pyramids,  princely  and 
aristocratic  tombs  of  the  Wth  Memphite  dynasty,^*"  when, — unlike 
ourselves,  who  have  improved  the  patrimony,  by  them,  their  contem- 
poraries, and  successors,  bequeathed  to  us — they  seem  to  have  begun 
life  without  precedents:  and,  consequently,  having  had  to  grope 
through  their  anterior  stages  of  adolescence,  childhood,  and  infancy, 
before  reaching  the  manhood  of  their  tirst  monumental  recognition 
by  us,  must  have  found  each  civilizing  acquirement  the  more  arduous, 
exactly  in  the  ratio  as,  retroeeding  in  antiquity,  their  national  life 
approximated  to  its  nursery. 

Yet  the  Egyptians  dwelt  upon  purely  alluvial  land,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  rocky  deserts ;  and  the  river  itself  betokens,  at  every 
period  of  its  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  ever-tranquil  operation 
of  the  same  laws  that  constitute  its  organism  at  the  present  day. 

"Linked,  through  its  perennial  rise  at  the  summer  solstice,  with 
the  astronomical  revolutions  of  the  divine  Orb  of  day  at  the  acme  of 
his  ardent  power,  and  most  glorious  effulgence, — marked,  in  the 
sky's  cerulean  blue,  during  the  period  of  its  increase,  by  the  heliacal 
a«cent  of  Sirius, — each  monthly  phenomenon  of  the  deified  river  was 
consecrated  b}^  sempiternal  correspondencies  in  the  heavens ;  at  the 
same  time  that,  to  the  mind- of  the  devout  Egyjatian,  Hapimgou,  the 
numerous  waters,  "Father  of  the  Gods  in  Scnem,"*"  appeared  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  divinities,  in  his  capacity  of  progenitor  of  the 
celestial  Amun,  himself  "  a  great  God,  king  of  the  Gods ;"  who, 
through  a  mythical  association  with  -ZVbwf,  was  the  "  Father  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Gods,  period  of  periods  of  years."  In  flict,  as  the 
benign  inundations  of  the  river  necessarily  preceded,  in  point  of 
date,  the  formation  of  the  alluvium,  the  Nile  seemed,  to  the  first 
human  wanderers  on  its  sedgy  banks,  to  be  the  physical  parent  of  all 
things  good  and  beneficent. 

"Exalted,  in  the  sacred  papyrus  Book  of  the  Dead,  to  the  heavenly 
abodes  of  Elysian  beatitude,  the  Celestial  Nile  was  supposed  to  re- 
generate, by  lustration,  the  souls  of  the  departed  Egyptians,  and  to 
fertilize,  by  irrigation,  the  gardens  of  happiness  tilled  by  their  im- 
mortal spirits,  in  Amenthi ;  during  the  same  time  that,  on  earth,  the 
Terrestrial  Nile,  by  its  depositions  of  alluvion  created,  while  its 
waters  inundated,  a  country  so  famed  among  Eastern  Nations  for  its 
boundless  fecundity,  as  to  be  compared  (in  Gen.  xiii,  10,)  to  the 

**"  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Lepsius's  Denkmaler,  the  only  compendium  of  documents 
coetaneoiis  with  these  primitive  times,  is  known,  at  least,  to  the  doubting  critic. 
*"  Birch,  Gailery  of  Anttquilies,  part  II,  pp.  lii,  10,  2;   and  PI.  XIII. 
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"Ganlen  of  I,'II0h..1I,  like  the  land  of  Mitzuaim:"— "  that  i.^,  tho 
tico  Muss'r-s,  tho  (wo  Ei/i/pts,  upper  and  lower;  or  else,  Mitzrites,  the 
E^vptiuns ;  over  which  the  androgynous  IIapimoou  crowuod  with 
the  Lotus  and  Papyrus  tiaras,  in  his  duplex  oharacter  of  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  Xilks,  annually  spread  out  the  proliiic  mould  and 
the  nourishintc  Tujuid,  through  which  he  was  at  once  the  Creator  and 
the  Nurse  of  Egypt. 

''Thus,  renowned  froni  inmuMiiorial  ages  as  the  gift  of  the  Xile, 
Egypt  issues  from  the  wondj  of  primordial  time  armed  ca[i-a-pie,  like 
Minerva,  with  a  civilization  already  perfected  at  the  very  earliest 
epoch  of  her  history,  hieroijlyphed  on  the  monuments  of  tho  Illd  and 
IVth  dynasties,  prior  to  the  35th  century  hefore  the  Chi-istian  era. 
But,  the  River  itself, — origin,  vital  principle,  and  motive  cause  of 
that  wondrous  civilization,  has  flowed  on  uncoasin2;ly  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyramids ;  its  Sources  a  marvel,  au  enigma,  an  unfathomable 
mystery,  to  above  ohe-hundred-and-sixtt/  consecutive  human  genera- 
tions, which  have  'lived,  moved,  and  had  a  being'  since  the  lime- 
stone cliti's  of  Memphis  were  first  quarried  into  tombs.'"" 

Hence  it  is  legitimately  to  be  inferred,  that  those  geological  cata- 
clysms and  volcanic  dislocations  which,  in  Europe,  tilled  caverns 
and  ossuaries  with  bones  of  extinct  genera  mingled  with  those  of 
man,  and  rolled  silex-implements  of  human  industry  into  French 
diluvial  drift  (supra),  occurred  at  an  age  anterior  to  the  settled  quiet- 
ness of  Xilotic  economy ;  because,  a  few  decades  of  feet,  caused  by 
such  convulsions,  added  to  the  historical  level  of  Mediterranean 
waters,  would  have  left  abundant  marks  around  the  Memphite  pyra- 
mids ;  whereas,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  there,  or  elsewhere, 
throughout  monumental  Egypt."" 

It  becomes,  therefore,  next  to  positive,  as  a  corollary  to  the  pre- 
ceding chain  of  facts,  that  man's  presence,  also  (judging  from  the 
rudeness  of  his  silox-arts)  then  in  his  childhood's  phase,  must,  in 
Europe,  antedate  even  human  infancy  on  the  Nile's  alluvium.  What 
vistas  of  antiquity !  Arcliicology,  having  heroin  sufficiently  blown 
away  the  historical  fogs  and  scud  that,  in  nautical  phrase,  obstructed 
his  vision,  now  cheerfully  resigns  a  clean  spyglass  into  the  hands  of 
the  palaeontologist. 

♦"  Nasu.  "On  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  term  C(jpl,  and  the  name  of  Egypt;" 
Burke's  Eihnol.>gi<:al  Juumal,  April,  1849;  pp.  490-400:— Ty/jM  of  Mankind,  pp.  493-5. 

♦"  Gliddon,  Ilandhook  to  the  Nile,  London,  8vo,  Madden.  1849;  pp.  34-5. 

♦"  See  LEP8iui<,  Chronologie,  I,  p.  24  —  how  Herodotus  and  Plato  say  the  Egyptians  had 
neTer  beard  of  the  Hebrew  flood. 
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PAET    V. 

"Adam,  ante  mortem  ejm,  convocavit  omnesfilios  suos,  qui  erant  in  numero  XV 

milia  virorum  absque  mulieribus." 

(Vita  Ade  et  Etc,  Anon.,  A.  D.  1460).*« 

According  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Texts,**^  Adam  was 
only  130  j-ears  old  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  his  third  son ;  according  to 
the  Septuagiut  Version,  and  to  Josephus,  his  age  was  then  230."' 
In  either  ease,  the  precise  year  is  fixed  by  Archbishop  Usher  at  B.  c. 
SST-i.'"     "And  the  days  of  Adam  after  he  had  begotten  Seth  were 

"5  PuiLOMNESTE,  p.  37. 

"*  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  A.  M.,  fforas  Apocalyplicce,  London,  8to,  1846;  IV,  p.  254: — Hat- 
wood's  Von  Bohlen,  Introduction  to  Genesis,  II,  pp.  97-9. 

**'  King  James's  version.  Genesis,  V,  3,  4,  5. 

♦*8  We  have  seen  (supra,  note  263)  that  Tubal-Cain  is  the  God-Vulcan,-  and  now  in  Seth 
it  is  easv  to  recognize,  through  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.,  I,  2,  &c.),  and  the  dialectic  mutation 
of  S  into  T  aspirated,  the  God  TeT  of  the  Egyptians,  "author  of  letters"  (Bunsen,  Egypt's 
Place,  I,  pp.  393-5),  otherwise  Tautus,  or  Thoth ;  not  to  be  any  longer  confounded,  as  he 
has  been  by  some,  with  SET  or  Typhon.  See  the  argument  of  Alfred  Maiirt  ("  Personage 
de  la  Mort,"  Revue  Archiologique,  15  Aout,  1847,  pp.  325-6).  It  had  been  formerly  indicated 
(^Tgpes  of  Mankind,^,  bdl)  that  the  mother  of  Seth,  before  she  was  named  Eve  (i.  e.  "KAiUaH, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living,"  KAala ;  Gen.  Ill,  20)  had  been  called  AiSAaH, 
ISE,  or  his,  who  was  famed  as  "  the  universal  mother."  It  has  been  likewise  shown  pre- 
viously (Types  of  Mankind,  p.  544),  why  the  patriarch  Esos  is  only  the  "God  of  the  vulgar." 

If  etymologies  are  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  explanation  of  primitive  myths,  the  above  four 
examples  of  Vulcan,  Thoth,  Isis,  and  Enos,  now  identified  among  the  antediluvian  progenitors 
of  mankind,  will  be  found  more  susceptible  of  historic  and  palseographical  justification  than 
the  learned  Mr.  Osburn's  unique  discoveries  [Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  Loudon,  1854, 
I,  pp.  239-40,  245,  339—44)  of  Adam,  Noah,  Ham,  and  Mizraim,  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ! 

Not  merely  (p.  222)  are  "Scripture  Patriarchs  identified  with  Egyptian  Deities,"  but,  in 
his  ingenious  and  pious  book,  the  very  "  names  of  Goddesses  recorded  upon  the  monuments," 
are  declared  to  be  "  those  of  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs ;"  although  this  excellent  critic 
allows  that  "  they  are  not  preserved  in  the  Bible." 

To  the  same  class,  engendered  by  a  similar  monomania  for  "confirmations,"  in  defiance 
of  reason  and  historical  truth,  belongs  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  name  and  exploits  of 
Moses  in  contemporaneous  hieratic  scrolls  (Rev.  D.  J.  Heath,  M.  A.,  The  Exodus  Papyri, 
London,  1855), — as  if  the  English  translation  itself,  utterly  foreign  to  ancient  or  modem 
Egyptian  ideas,  did  not  sufficiently  betray  an  Englishman's  imposition  during  the  present 
century!  As  for  the  Rev.  C.  Forstek's  last  (A  Harmony  of  Primwval  Alphabets),  wherein 
there  is  not  a  single  hieroglyphic  drawn  with  even  childish  correctness,  nor  a  solitary  pho- 
netic value  exact,  they  fall  (together  with  his  Himyaritic,  Sinaic,  and  Assyrian  interpretations, 
&c.)  into  a  simpler  category,  —  that  of  downright  imposture.  The  self-deceptions,  or  per- 
haps "canards,"  of  M.  Babkois  -(Dactylogie  et  Language  Primitif  restituee  d'apris  les  Monu- 
ments, Paris,  4to,  1850),  have  hoaxed  even  His  Holiness  the  Pontiff  (Lecture  litlirale  det 
nUroglyphes  et  des  Cundformes,  Paris,  4to,  1853;  p.  36):  but  being  harmless  pasquinades 
of  a  gentleman  who  pays  liberally  for  the  publication  of  his  own  books,  as  well  as  for  any 
clever  cheat  (Pulszky's  paper,  supra,  note  17,  Chap.  II)  that  "Chevaliers  d'industric"  may 
foist  upon  his  credulity,  they  really  become  sublime,  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
instances  of  fraud  or  halluoination  above  cited. 
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eight  liunflrcfl  [T^XX,  700]  j-ears ;  and  ho  hcgat  sons  and  daughters ; 
— and  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years;  and  ho  died:"  leaving  a  rather  largo  family,  if  we  credit  the 
hiiigraphy,  ahove  eited,  that  his  children  numhered  15000  men  besides 
the  women.  From  what  sources  his  second  hiographer  gathered  these 
statistics  docs  not  appear,  any  more  than  whence  the  so-called  Mosaic 
compiler  ohtained  the  other  Adamic  particulars  recorded  in  Genesis. 
The  earlier  biography,  assuming  Archbishop  Usher's  dates  to  be  in- 
contestable, must  have  been  written  (Deuter.  XXXI,  9,  26,)  about  B.C. 
1451 ;  or  some  1G2.3  years  after  Adam's  decease,  —  an  event  which, 
taking  place  930  years  after  the  Creation,  ascertained  to  be  b.  c. 
4004,  occurred  in  b.  c.  3074.  The  author  of  the  "Life  of  Adam  and 
Eve"  lived,  it  is  true,  in  a.  d.  14G0,  or4534yeai-3  after  Adam's  death; 
but  any  one  who  believes  that  anecdotes  of  the  protopatriarch's  long 
life  eould  have  been  preserved,  for  incorporation  into  the  Pentateuch, 
during  ICrl'i  years,  cannot  reasonably  deny  extension  of  the  same 
possibility  (14514-1460)  for  2911  years  longer."' 

We  need  not  be  astonished  either  at  the  number  of  Adam  and 
Eve's  children  during  800  years ;  because,  while,  on  the  one  hand. 
Cardinal  Wiseman ''"  and  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith ^'^^  teach  how  physical 
causes  were  in  more  vehement  operation  before  the  "Flood"  than 
after;  on  the  other,  the  multiplication  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  during  the 
430,  or  400,  or  215,  years  of  their  sojourn,  when  post-diluvial  physical 
causes  were  precisely  the  same  as  at  present,  is  equally  formidable, 
and  possesses  equal  claims  upon  credence.  Jacob  and  his  family,  in 
number  70,'*  or  75,  poi-sons,  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  and  their 
descendants  issue  forth  "about  600,000  men  on  foot,  without  the 
children,  and  a  mixed  multitude"'^ — or  6ouM-A«RaB,  Arab  levt/  or 
horde.  Commentators  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the  number  of  souls, 
from  1,800,000  to  3,000,000;  nor  is  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  itself 
at  all  settled;*'''  but  the  latter  point  is  unimportant  to  my  present 
argument.     So  is  also  the  disproportionate  area  in  Eastern  lower 

In  making  these  assertions  upon  my  own  responsibility,  there  are  two  courses  loft  open 
to  the  rcailcr  who  cares  about  verification;  1st,  to  inquire  of  tho  hierologists  in  charge  of 
the  Paris,  Berlin,  Lonilon,  or  Turin  Museums,  whether  they  do  not  support  these  repudia- 
tions ;  or  2<i,  to  defray  the  printing  expenses  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  each  work  by  myself, 
although  I  think  "lo  jcu  ne  vaut  pas  la  cbandelle." 

•*  I  am  merely  following,  with  a  little  more  minnteness,  the  orthodox  example  of  Ds.  TIall^ 
Analylicttl  Synoptu,  London  ed.  of  Pickebi.no's  Races,  1851,  p.  xxxt. 

***  Connection  btttcten  Science  and  KtveaUd  Religion. 

*"  Rrliiiion  between  the  Holy  Scripturu  and  Geological  Science,  3d.  ed  ,  London,  12mo,  1843; 
pp.  185,  243,  801.  340. 

•"  Genesis,  XI.VI.  27: — Cahen,  La  Bible,  trad,  notiv.  I,  pp.  162—4,  notes. 

<"  Ezodm,  XII,  37,  SH:—Op.  cil.,  II,  p.  50,  note  37. 

<*•  Lepsius,  Chron.  der  yEgypler,  I,  pp.  315-17. 
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Egypt  where  this  vast  population  of  houdsmen  is  supposed  to  have 
dwelt.  ISTow,  simultaneously  with  the  Israelitish  bondage,  their 
Egyptian  masters  embraced  at  least  5,000,000  of  population;*'^  the 
latter  were  the  oppressors  ;  the  former  oppressed, — to  such  an  abject 
and  ineouceivable  degree,  that  they  allowed  even  their  first-born  to 
be  butchered  without  armed  revolt.  Nevertheless,  they  "  multiplied 
exceedingly;"  in  consequence,  as  Father  Kircher  states,'^  of  the 
fecundative  properties  of  the  Nile.  A  simple  rule  of  three  will  test 
the  relative  i-atio  of  increase. 

If  75  Jews,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  most 
atrocious  and  attenuating  despotism,  multiply  so  as  to  leave  Egypt 
in  number  (say  the  lowest  figure)  1,800,000  souls ;  M-hat,  during  the 
same  period,  iu  the  same  climate,  and  favored  by  their  comfortable 
position  as  slaveholders,  instead  of  being  slaves,  was  the  statistical 
augmentation  of  5,000,000  of  Egyptians  ? 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  be  appalled  at  the  Rabbinical  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  Adam's  children  by  the  "universal  mother." 
"Wliatever  the  numerical  amount  may  have  been,  their  antediluvian 
descendants  were  drowned  in  the  Flood.  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  with  their  Avives,  in  all  but  eight  individuals,  being  the  only 
persons  who  landed — B.C.  2348 — from  the  Ark  upon  Mount  Ararat, 
to  become  the  second  progenitors  of  Mankind. 

From  these  four  couples,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  down 
to  the  middle  of  this  XTXth  century,  have  proceeded,  according  to 

(population   of  the   world.) 

Balbi 739  millions. 

Malte-Bruu 800       " 

D'Halloy 750        " 

Reynolds's  Chart 852       " 

Ravenstein's  Chart 1,216       " 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  interior  topo- 
graphy of  at  least  one-third  of  the  earth's  surface,  whilst  we  abso- 
lutely know  little  or  nothing  about  myriads  of  human  beings  in- 
habiting such  portions,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Gustaf  Komlist's 
beautiful  sheets"^  contain  all  attainable  information,  and  to  these  T 

*"  Gliddon,  Olia  yE^npliaca,  p.  73. 

«56  "  Unde  foeminoe  non  uno,  duobus,  ant  tribus  contentse.  sed  sex,  septem  aut  octo  foetus 
unico  partu ;  quod  et  Hebrai  in  Exodum  commentatores  memorant,  subinde  effundebant. 
Nemini  igetar  mirum  esse  debet,  filiorum  Israel  spatio  ducentorum  prope  annomm,  quo 
jEgyptum  incolebant,  immensam  fuisse  propagationem:" —  (Edipus  ^gyptiucus,  Rome,  fol., 
'652;  Tom.  I.  p.  52. 

«5f  "Ethnology,  or  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  M.an,  traced  according  to  Race, 
Language,  Religion,  and  Form  nf  Government" — revised  and  extended  to  1854 ; — Johnston, 
Physical  Atlas,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1855:  PI.  31,  with  six  pages  of  description. 
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beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  for  collateral  statistics  bearing  upon  our 
••  Ethnotrrajiliic  Tableau." 

The  clillii'ulties  exiierieiioed  for  many  years,  hoth  in  tlio  capacities 
of  lecturer  and  author,  to  popularize  some  branches  of  archaeological 
and  ethnographic  discoveries,  had  convinced  ilie  of  the  inadcqmvcy 
of  oral  or  written  explanations  compared  with  the  rapid  and  convin- 
cing manner  in  which  audiences,  or  readers,  appreciate  knowledge 
when  accompanied  by  pictorial  illustrations.  It  was  my  intention, 
therefore,  upon  undertaking,  in  18o4,  to  collect  in  Europe  materials 
for  my  contribution  to  the  present  volume,  to  furnish  an  Ethnological 
Map,  through  which  the  ditlerences  and  similarities,  the  divergencies 
and  gradations,  of  the  best-known  races  of  men  could  be  seized  by  the 
eye  at  a  glance.  Taught  also  by  travel,  comparison,  and  study,  that 
systems  and  classitications,  hitherto  advanced  under  the  sanction  of 
eminent  names,  are  open  to  the  grave  objection  of  being  premature  in 
the  present  stage  of  knowledge,  most  of  them  having  been  conceived 
by  anticipation  of  the  facts,  my  purpose  was  to  avoid  them  all :  and 
neither  to  take  the  word  "  Caucasian"'^  as  comprehending  numl)er- 
less  distinct  types  of  man,  stretched  out  geograpliicalh-  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  the  Dekhan ;  nor  the  still  more  misapplicable  term  "  Ton- 
ranian,""*  through  which  a  modern  linguistic  schoi)l  agglomerates, 
into  one  unaccountable  mass,  the  1001  different  languages  that  happen 
to  be  neither  Semitic  nor  Indo-Germanic.  It  is  through  the  misuse 
of  well-defined  specific  ajipellatives,  and  their  transposition  into 
generic  senses,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  philological  "thimble-rig," 
which  strives  to  conceal  individual  ignorance, — when,  in  reality,  this 
ignorance  is  universal — that  the  "public  mind,"  uncritical  and  spell- 
bound by  authority,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  consoles  itself  with  the 
notion  that  the  "  unity  of  the  human  species"  is  demonstrated,  partly 
because  Cuvier  arliitrarily  grouped  all  humanity  into  three  grand 
classes,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian ;"^  and  partly  because 
the  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar.  Prof.  Max-Mii!ler,  chooses  to  divide 

«*  First  nsed  by  Blumenbach.  for  convenience'  sake,  in  cranioscopic  subdivisions. 

*•  Invented  first  ami  Applied  to  ethnology  by  Pricliard,  I  believe  (Restarchex) :  it  is  time 
that  this  unlucky  terin  should  be  brouglit  back  to  its  primitive  liistorical  meaning. 

«•>  CArcASlAN,  from  Kauk-Aiot,  means  only  the  "mountain  of  the  Alt,"  or  "A>i  of  the 
mounlain:"  referring  to  a  special  nation  (As,  Os,  Ossctcs)  on  the  Caucasian  range.  MoNOoi, 
meant  "  brave,  haughty,"  and  was  the  peculiar  honorific  title  of  the  golden  horde  of  Ginghis- 
khin.  Ethiopian,  from  Ailhiopt,  signified  only  a  "  gun-burnt  face,"  and,  in  Homeric  times, 
indicated  merely  all  nations  darker  than  Greeks;  to  the  exclusion  of  negro  races,  at  that 
period  unknown  to  the  fair-skinned  Hellenes.  To  classify  Kg^-ptians.  Dravidians,  .ind 
Basques,  a**  if  they  had  ever  been  one  family,  instead  of  three  distinct  types,  under  the  narao 
"  Caucasian,"  which  in  no  respect  suits  any  of  them  ; — to  include  Lapps  and  Siamese  within 
the  designation  "  Mongolian,"  foreign  and  remote  alike  from  both  ;  —  or  to  embrace  under 
the  appellation  of  "  HUii-burut  faces"  (that  is,  only  tanned  or  swarthy)  Africao   Negroes, 
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lanffuasres  in  s:eneral  "into  three  families,  ■whicli  have  been  called 
the  Semitic,  the  Arian,  and  the  Turanian."  *^ 

In  order  to  exjilain  tlie  grounds  of  objection,  one  must  digress 
for  a  moment  upon  these  three  terms.  With  the  reservations  of 
Eenan,*^  and  as  the^synonym  of  Syro-Arabian  in  its  application  to 
languages  alone,  the  name  "  Semitic"  is  probably  the  best  discover- 
able ;  but,  when  applied  physiologically^'^  to  pure  Xigritian  families 
on  the  ^lozambique  no  less  than  on  the  Guinea  coasts,  its  adoption 
is  delusive,  because  it  extends  the  area  of  true  Shemite  amalgama- 
tions with  African  tribes  far  beyond  legitimate  induction ;  and 
suffsrests  intermixture  as  the  cause  of  reallv-insignificant  facial 
resemblances  between  some  races  of  negroes  and  the  Arabians, 
without  taking  incompatibilities  of  color,  form,  hair,  and  endless 
dissimilar  facts,  into  account.  The  law  of  gradation  sufficiently 
explains  these  very  questionable  analogies,*"  upon  which  mono- 
genists  alone  lay  stress, — more  frequently  from  sentiment  than  from 
evidence. 

With  the  word  "Arian,"  as  employed  by  Prof.  Max-Miiller,  it 
would  ill-become  me  to  dissent  when  selected  by  so  great  a  master 
in  Sanscritic  lore.  On  the  contrary,  science  is  unanimous  in  its 
adoption,  which  his  learned  note*"  amply  justifies ;  but  it  is  ^^^th 
the  wide  extension  given  to  "Turanian"  that  my  quarrel  lies.  Wliat 
is  its  origin  ?     TNHiat  its  meaning  ?     A\niat  its  antiquity  ? 

In  the  trilinguar  inscriptions  of  the  (a.  d.  223-636)  Sassanian 
dynasty,*^  the  Persian  monarchs  assume  in  Greek  the  titles  "  Kings 
Apravuv  xai  Avopiavuv"  —  i.e.,  of  Iranians  and  non-Tranians ;  equivalent 

Oceanic  Papuas,  and  American  Indians,— such  nomenclature  leads  to  nothing  but  mystifica- 
tion in  the  study  of  Man.  I  might  likewise  note  the  vagueness  of  Segro,  Pafuan  and  Indian, 
in  ethnography.  » 

«'  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  1855,  p.  23,  86-95:— and  in  BrxsEs's  Outlines,  1854,  I, 
pp.  238,  342—486.  In  the  former  work,  our  erudit«  linguist  actually  speaks  of  the  "descend- 
ants of  Tur  (p.  87)"!  In  the  latter,  the  biblico-Kur'anic  harmonizings  of  Aboo  'l-Ghazes 
about  "  Tur  and  Japheth"  are  accepted  as  historical !     Compare  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  476. 

•*2  Langue  Semitiques,  1855,  p.  2. 

*^  NoEKis,  in  Prichard's  Nat.  Hist.,  1855,  pp.  420-7.  Sebkes,  Races  nigres  de  VAfrique 
Orientale,  Comptes  Rendus  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  XXX,  June,  1850,  pp.  7-8,  13.  I  hare 
seen  some  of  M.  de  Froberville's  casts,  and  must  protest  against  M.  Serres's  Report  that 
they  are  of  a  type  "  m^tis  semitiques:"  nor,  in  view  of  my  twenty-years'  familiarity  with 
Semitic  races  and  their  hybrids  in  Africa  and  Asia,  —  and  fifteen  years  of  observation  of 
mulattoes  in  America  —  am  I  disposed  to  accept  the  "  ipse  dixit"  of  an  Academician,  who 
never  had  opportunity  of  seeing  a  dozen  living  specimens  of  **  m^tis  semitiques"  in  all  his 
life,  against  my  own  experience  amongst  thousands. 

*«  Typ(s  of  Mankind,  pp.  180,  186,  191,  209-10. 

«'•  Op.  cil.,  pp.  27-9 :  —  Compare  Beromann,  Peuples  Primitifs  de  la  Race  de  Jafite, 
Colmar,  8vo,  1853,  pp.  10-20. 

*"  De  Sacy,  Mfmoire  tur  diverses  Antiquitfs  de  la  Perse,  et  sur  les  Midailles  des  Eois  de  la 
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to  Persians  and  those  who  were  not  Persians.  Nine  centuries  pre- 
viously, iu  liie  eunoifdrni  inscriptions  of  Persopolis,"~  Darius  speaks 
of  JLiiivd,  Aria,  —  calling  I'crsia,  J'arsa  ;  but  at  neither  period  docs 
the  word  '"Tur"  yet  figure  as  the  equivalent  for  «on-Iranian :  nor 
does  it  occur  in  earlier  writings  than  Firdoozee's  Shah-Nanuh, 
"Book  of  Kings"  composed  in  the  lUth-llth  century.  Conceding 
that  the  immortal  bard  was  versed  in  traditions  that  survived  the 
wreck  of  Persic  literature  after  the  fall  of  Yczdogcrd,  it  will  hardly 
be  claimed  that  "Tur"  is  an  historical  jiersonage  instead  of  a  mythic 
personification  of  Seythic,  i.e.,  non-Persian,  nations."*  Oriental 
writei-s  understand,  by  Ariang,  or  "people  of  Iran,"  the  inhabitants 
of  lands  enclosed  by  the  Euphrates,  Persian  Gulf,  Indus,  and  Gihou  ; 
and  by  Touranians,  barbarians,  —  "adjem"  or  foreigners,  like  the 
Go\m,  gentiles,  of  the  Hebrews:  so  that  Airan  an<l  Aniraii,  or  Iran 
and  2'ouran,  signify  only  Persia  contrasted  with  Turkestan.  "Moul- 
hdi  Firoze,  a  learned  Parsee  of  Bombay,  explains  the  name  of  Airan 
to  be  derived  from  that  of  Believer;  and  that  of  Anairan,  meaning 
Unbelievers.""^  The  same  senses  may  be  gathered  from  the  Zend- 
Avesta  and  the  Boun-deliesch-Pehlvi,''"  wherein  praises  and  vic- 
tories are  the  appanage  of  Eerieni  Veedjo,  the  "Pure  Irin ;"  curses 
and  defeats  that  of  Tourau.  But  these  Parsee  codes  themsehes  are 
not  of  high  anticpiity. 

If  Firdoozee's  grand  epic  be  consulted,  which  purports  to  define 
the  history  of  Persia  from  the  tauro-kephalic  Kaiumurts  during  -"GOO 
years  down  to  the  Saracenic  invasion,  a  poem  itself  also  replete  with 
alterations  by  copyists,*"'  one  perceives  at  ouee  how  the  mythical  Fe- 
ridoon  divided  the  empire  among  liis  three  sons,  —  "To  Selim  he 
gave  Rum  and  Khawer;  to  Tiir,  TurAu;  and  to  Irij,  Iran  or  Per- 

dynailia  de»  Sastnnidft,  Paris,  4to,  1 793 ;  pp.  12,  31,  64,  PI.  Inscrip.  A.  3 ;  and  pp.  47,  .55-60, 
183.  '•  Irin  wo  Turiin"  does  occur  nniong  Persian  inscriptions  at  Tchehil-minar ;  but 
their  date  is  lledjra  826,  a.  d.  1423,  —  or  long  subsequently  to  Firdoozee. 

•"  Rawlinso.n,  lifhislAn,  1840,  pp.  i-xxxix. 

'""/ran  nut  /Ian  est  Persia  culturi  zoroastrico  addicta,  orthodoxa;  Aniran  a.  AnilAn 
sunt  prorinciiD  extraneis,  Sa.ssanidHrum  impcrio  subjects,  qua:  quuque  nomine  Turan,  i.  e. 
Transoxana,  a  scriptoribus  oricntnlibus  appellantur,  quarum  incola)  ab  ignicolis  vcl  hoo- 
retici,  Tel  irrcligiosi  hnbiti  sunt:"  (Tvchsk.v,  De  Cunealu  /nscrtplionibus  Perupolilttnis 
lucutralio,  Rostock.  1708.  p.  41,  note). 

«»  Kkb  Portek,  rrai'eh  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.,  London,  4to,  1821;  II,  p.  189:  — 
compare  Kicuabuso.v,  Dictionary,  J'ersian,  Arabic,  ar)d  English,  London,  1806,  I,  p.  313, 
Toce  "Turiin." 

•ni  .\.s<jiKTiL  Dii  Pebbox,  Zend-Avetia,  Paris,  4to,  1771;  I.  Part  1,  pp.  16,  20,  26:  IT. 
preface,  p.  348  seq. :  —  compare,  for  significations  of  "  Airin,"  St.  Maktin,  Mimoires  histo- 
riquu  tur  t Armfnie,  Paris,  1818;  I.  pp.  271-8. 

*"  OrsELKT,  TravfU,  J[c.  in  /'trtia.  London,  4to,  1819;  I.  Preface,  p.  viii.,  pud  note  5— 
"  upon  an  average  thirty  different  readings  in  every  page." 
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sia."*™  Hence  it  becomes  obvious  that  tbe  Persian  poet,  like  tbe 
Cbaldjean  cliorograpber  of  Xth  Genesis,  in  all  his  etbnie  personifica- 
tions, antbropomorpbosized  a  country  currently-  known  as  "TurJin  " 
into  an  ideal  king  Tar.  His  translator  obsei-ves  tbat,  ancient  Scytbia 
embraced  tbe  wbole  of  Turan,  wbich  appellative  was  but  an  early 
synonym  for  Turkestau ;  in  tbis,  coinciding  with  Dubeux."'  Tbe 
same  legend,  sligbtly  varied,  reaches  us  through  Mirkavend,"'  who 
died  about  Hedjra  903=A.  D.  1498,  viz  :  tbat  Tur  received  Turkestan 
as  his  patrimony  from  Feridoon,  and  then  conspired  with  Seleem  to 
murder  their  brother  Iradj,  king  of  L-an-Sbebr:  alluding  doubtless, 
through  au  Oriental  allegory  of  three  men,  to  simultaneous  attacks 
of  Semitic  and  Scythic  invaders  upon  tbe  lion-staudard  of  Persia. 

Being  Persian  designations,  "Iran  and  Touran"  must  receive 
solution  through  Arian  etymologies ; """  and  these  are  furnished  in 
one  paragraph  by  Beegmann,''*  who  as  a  favored  pupil  of  Eugene 
Burnouf  inspires  every  confidence. 

"  Thus,  in  the  same  manner  that  tbe  Hindoos,  particularly  at  tbe 
sacerdotal  point  of  view  of  the  Brabmans,  called  their  country  by  the 
name  of  Aryd  (Honorable),  or  of  Arycivartta  (Honorable  country),  in 
opposition  to  the  heretical  countries  named  Turyd  (Persian  TJtt-dryd, 

«"  The  Shah-Nameh  of  Firdausi,  Trans!.  Atkinson,  London,  1832;  pp.  50,  161-2,  and  p. 
519,  note: — cf.  Klapboth  "Histoire  de  I'.Ancienne  Perse,  d'aprfes  Firdoussi,"  in  which  the 
age  of  the  2d  (Kai.anian)  dynasty  is  taken  at  B.  c.  803,  and  the  1st  (Pishdadian)  as  com- 
mencing 3342  years  previously !      Tableaux,  pp.  3-4,  6—22. 

"3  Perse,   Univ.  Pillor.,  p.  225. 

*'<  MiRKHOND,  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia,  transl.  Shea,  London,  8vo,  1832, 
pp.  138-86. 

«'5  I  incline  to  think,  notwithstanding,  that  the  enigma  of  the  well-known  andro-leontine 
and  andro-taurine  sphinxes  of  Persepolis,  and  possibly  also  those  of  earlier  Assyria,  can  be, 
in  part,  explained  through  Iran  and  Tourdn,  as  understood  in  three  languages,  Arian,  Se- 
mitic, and  Scythic  ;  corresponding  to  the  three  forms  of  Achsemenian  cuneatics,  and  to  the 
triple  medley  of  three  types  of  man,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  in  the  same  countries 
at  this  day.  Thus,  in  tbe  first  class  of  tongues,  IR-an,  as  ?ion-land  "  par  excellence"  (always 
the  heraldic  symbol  of  Persia,  and  blended  into  her  monarch's  names  in  the  form  of  "  sheer"' 
contrasts  with  TOUR-^n,  i?uW-land ;  which,  on  the  one  side,  is  found  in  A-TCR,  Ashour,  As- 
Byria, — and  on  the  other  applies  to  the  ancient  zoological  conditions  of  Mawaranuhar,  &c. 
■where  wild  cattle  were  enormously  abundant,  whence  Tour  became  the  figurative  emblem 
of  barbarous  yur-kish  races  ?  But,  with  an  indication  that,  in  Scythic  tongues,  IR  means 
also  man,  a  curious  inquiry,  that  could  be  justified  only  through  many  pages  of  elucidation, 
is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  fellow-students  of  archaeology. 

*"  Les  Peuples  Primitifs  de  la  Race  de  laphite :  Esquisse  Ethnogenealogique  et  historique ; 
Colmar,  8vo.,  18-53;  p.  17: — Cf.  Mas  Mdllkr's  note  in  Bunsen,  Three  Linguistic  Disserta- 
tions,  1848,  p.  296. 

De  Saulct,  I  find,  read  "Iri\n,  de  i'lran"  npon  the  inscriptions  copied  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Schulz,  at  Lake  Van,  10  years  ago  (Recherches  sur  Vecrilure  Cuneiforme  Assyrienne, 
Paris,  1848,  p.  20):  whilst  a  writer  in  the  London  Literary  Gazette  (1852,  p.  610)  said  that 
he  deciphered  "Lordship  of  Irak  and  Iran"  as  well  as  "Lordship  of  Turan,"  on  bricks  in 
the  British  Museum.     I  have  beard  of  no  confirmation  of  the  latter  statement. 
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Outside  of  Aria,  or  Tu-aryti,  Separated  from  Aria),  and  that  they 
termed  themseiveti  Ari/'ig as ojiposod  to  3Ilclchits  (Feeljlcs,  Barbarians, 
Heretics ;  ep.  lleb.  Guyim,  Peoples,  Strangers,  Arabic  el-aadjlm, 
"Wretches,  Barbarous),  so  likewise  the  Pei-siaus  {^Pahlavas — Sanscrit 
parai;u»,  Gr.  pelekug,  hatcliet;  Pn/i/rty(J«  =  hatehet-bearers]  designated 
tliCMiselves  Aries  or  Artaes  (Gentiles,  IIerodot.  VII.  G1):  and,  iu 
imitation  of  the  Zend  names  Airydo,  and  of  Tu-irya  or  An-airyao- 
danyhCtvo  (Country  not-lionorable),  they  also  gave  tlie  name  Ariana 
(Gr.  Ariane),  and  later  that  of  Iran,  to  all  countries  situate  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Inihis,  and  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  because  they  were  inhabited  by  orthodox  Arians,  worship- 
pers of  Orniuzd  (Zend.  Ahuro  niazdao,  Great  genius  of  the  sun); 
wlierciis  the  misbelieving  lands  to  the  north  and  east,  which  were 
held  to  be  the  abode  of  Ahriman  (Zend.  Agra-mainyus),  were  called 
AnirCui  (Xon-Iran)  or  Turiin  (Ultra-Iran)." 

Tlie  antitpiity  of  the  word  Tuiiran  being  thus  brought  down  to 
recent  post-Christian  times  in  all  books  wherein  it  occurs, — its  signi- 
fication being  imbued  with  the  theological  xenolasia  of  Mazdieaus 
and  Brahmans,  and  naturally  restricted  in  application  to  Scythic 
hordes  immediately  contiguous  to  Aria,  or  Ariana — modern  ethno- 
logy has  no  more  right  to  extend  its  area  all  over  the  world,  than  to 
classity  the  xanthous  Gaul  of  Ctesar's  time  with  the  mclanic  Tamou- 
lian  of  the  present  Dekhan,  together  with  red-headed  Ilighlanders 
and  raven-locked  Wahabees,  under  the  other  false  terra  "  Cauca- 
sian." Indeed,  before  agreeing  with  Prof.  Max  Miiller  (whose  autho- 
rit}-  is  unquestionablj'  the  highest  for  its  use),  iu  tolerating  the  cor- 
rupted myths  of  Sheeite  Persia  as  historical ;  or  talk  of  the  "  de- 
scendants of  Tiir"  as  if  such  metaphorical  personage  had  really  been 
father  of  those  "Turauiati  tribes"  which — since  spread  broadcast  over 
the  earth  through  this  hypothesis — are  now  said  to  sjoeak  only  "  Tu- 
ranian languages,"  I  should  feel  warranted  in  accepting,  as  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  ethnic  nomenclature,  that  exquisite  travesty  of  a  lost 
book  of  Diodorus ;  wherein  the  Greek  text  makes  it  evident,  "  How 
Britain,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Paint,  peopled  the  island  [of  England] ; 
but  some  say  that  Briton  was  indigenous,  and  Paint  (.iioj  xai  Xpij|x»).c) 
his  daughter:  —  how  Briton  received  Roman  as  his  guest,"  &c. ;'"  or 
else,  in  considering  Hiawatha  a  true  portraiture  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  an  American  savage,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  merely  the 
romantic  ideal  of  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  poet. 

*"  Pbof.  Henbt  Malden,  "On  pruKmntizccl  legends  in  History  —  Fragments  from  the 
Vlllth  book  of  Diodoras,  concerning  Britain  nnd  her  colonies" — Tram.  Philol.  Soc,  Lon- 
don, Kov,  1854;  pp.  217-28.  Vor  pitius  forgeries  in  quotitig  and  rendering  Diodorus's  text, 
compare  Miot's  ezpos£  in  BibUothique  Buloriqut,  Paris,  1834 ;  pp.  189-90,  429. 
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Touran  possesses  ho  historical  sense  but  tliat  of  non-Persian  {Ani- 
ran/an)  etboologlcally :  none  but  that  of  Turkestan  geographically. 
It  were  as  reasonable  to  divide  Asiatic  and  European  humanity  into 
Semitic,  British  (for  Ariari),  and  non-British  (for  everybody  else  not 
compressible  into  such  Procrustean  bed),  as  to  classify  all  these  mul- 
tiform nations  into  Semitic,  Ariau  (i.  e.  Persian)  and  Turanian ; 
when  this  last  adjective  suits,  strictly  speaking,  no  human  group  of 
families  but  the  Turkish. 

Nevertheless,  like  Shakspeare's  "  word  '  occupy,'  which  was  an 
excellent  good  word  befoi'e  it  was  ill-sorted,"  "'"*  "  Touranian"  may  still 
do  some  eftective  service  in  specifying,  whenever  their  ethnic  rela- 
tions become  sufficiently  cleared  up,'''  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
countries  now  termed  Turkestan:  but,  because  "agglutination" 
happens  to  be  their  linguistic  atti'ibute,  in  common  even  with 
Hebrew  (Semitic),  and  Sanscrit  (Arian),  and  all  human  speech  in  its 
earlier  formations:  or  because  "in  them  the  conjugation  and  the 
declension  can  still  be  taken  to  pieces,"  preserving  all  the  while  the 
radical  syllable  of  the  discourse,**  —  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  to 
classify,  on  such  grounds  alone,  the  transplanted  and  now  prodi- 
giously-intei'mixed  descendants  of  Hioung-nou,  Sian-pi,  San-miao 
or  Miao-tse,  Tata,  Yue-tchi,  Ting-lings,  Geou-gen,  Thiu-kiu,  and  other 
indigenous  races  (every  one  according  to  physiological  descriptions 
distinct  from  the  rest)  known  in  ancient  Asia  to  the  Chinese,"'  under 
such  a  misnomer  as  "  Turanian ;"  to  forget  that  primitive  and 
indefinable  Scythia  has  vomited  forth  upon  Eurojje  men  of  absolutelj' 
different  stocks  and  unfixed  derivations  —  Huns,  white  and  nearly 
black,  Kliazars,  Awars,  Comans,  Alains,  &c. —  or  finally,  to  connect, 
through  one  omnific  name,  Samoyeds  with  Athapascans  (if  not  also 
with  Toltecs  and  Botocudos  1),  hybrid  Osmanlees  with  pure  Ainos, 
Madjars  with  Telingas,*^ — these  are  aberrations  from  common  sense 

*'*  Henry  IV,  2d  part.  Act  II,  scene  4. 

*'"  For  the  veal  difEculties,  sluired  over  by  English  ethnographers,  see  Klapkoth  and 
Desmoclins. 

**•  Incomparably  well  indicated  by  the  Turkish  verb  "sev-mek;"  Max-MUllek,  op.  cit., 
pp.  111-4. 

♦"'  The  most  copious  account  of  these  nations,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  is  in 
Jardot,  Rivolulions  des  Pevplea  de  I'Asie  Moyenne,  Paris,  2  toIs.  8to,  1839.  The  Arabs,  let 
me  here  mention,  did  not  reach  Chinese  vicinities,  through  navigation,  before  the  9(h 
century  (Maitry,  "Examen  de  la  route  que  suivaient,  au  IX"^  sifecle  de  notre  fere,  lea 
Arabes  et  les  Persans  pour  aller  en  Chine" — Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographie,  Avril,  1846). 

«82  Physical  anialg.amation  with  higher  types,  than  any  branch  of  the  Turkish  family  was 
in  the  days  of  Alp  Arslan,  has  transmuted  his  mongrel  descendants  residing  around  the 
Mediterranean,  Archipelago,  and  Black  Sea,  to  such  an  amazing  extent  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  what  a  real  Turk  (and  I  have  lived  where  thousands  of  all  grades  reside)  should 
be.  That  the  present  Caucasianized  Osmanlee  is  not  the  same  animal  now  that  liis  fore- 
fathers were  only  in  the  12th  century,  is  easily  proved.     Benjamin  de  Tudela — speaking 
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iuto  wLieb  Bunscii's  endorsement  of  Prichard's  "Touranian"  ha8 
led  au  aniaziiiij  number  of  worlliy  monoLfeiiirits  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  but  wliiih  I'rof  Max-Miiller  himself  never  coutemi>i;ited  in 
adopting  this  unlucky  term :  for  the  very  learned  philologist  ex- 
cludes tlie  Chiitene,"^  and  doubtless  withholds  other  An-Ariati  tyi)es 
of  mankind  from  his  Turanian  arrangement. 

It  appears  to  be  the  umivoidable  fate  of  every  human  seience  to 
pass  through  a  phase  of  emi>ineism.  Each  one,  at  some  time  or 
other,  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  universal  panacea  competent  to  heal 
all  controversial  sores.  Such,  at  this  moment,  throughout  Anglo- 
Saxotidom,  is  the  popular  opinion  concerning  "Pliilology:"  last 
refuge  for  alarmed  protestant  monogenism, —  at  the  very  time  that 
Continental  scholarship  has  stepped  into  a  higher  sphere  of  linguistic 
philosophy,  which  already  recognizes  the  total  inadequacy  of  philo- 
logy  (or  other  science)  to  solve  the  dilemma  whether  humanity 
originates  in  one  human  pair,  or  has  emanated  from  a  plurality  of 
zoological  centres.  Philology,  instead  of  being  ethnohtjy,  is  only 
one  instrument,  if  even  a  most  precious  one,  out  of  many  other  tools 
indispensable  in  ethnological  researches.  The  powers  of  the  science 
termed  "la  linguistique"  are  not  infinite,  even  supposing  that 
correct  knowledge  had  as  yet  been  obtained  of  even  one-half  the 
tongues  spoken  over  the  earth;  or  that  it  were  within  the  capacity 
of  one  man  to  become  sutKcieutly  acquainted  with  the  grammatical 
cbaracteristics  of  the  remainder.  "We  do  not  even  possess  a  coniiilcte 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  tongues!'*'  Yet,  "What  studious  man 
is  there,"  inquires  Le  Clerc,  "whose  imagination  has  not  been  caught 
stra3ing  from  conjecture  to  conjecture,  from  century  to  century,  in 
search  of  the  debris  of  a  forgotten  tongue;  of  those  relics  of  words 
that  are  but  the  fragments  of  the  history  of  Nations  ?"^^  EichhofF 
eloquently  continues  the  idea  —  "The  sciences  of  Philology  and 
History  ever  march  in  concert,  and  the  one  lends  its  support  to  the 
otlier;  because  the  life  of  Nations  manifests  itself  in  their  language, 
the  faithful  representative  of  their  vicissitudes.  Where  national 
chronology  stops  short,  where  the  thread  of  tradition  is  broken,  the 
antique  genealogy  of  words  that  have  survived  the  reign  of  empires 

of  Tartar  flat-noses — narrntcs,  "The  king  of  Persia  being  enraged  at  tlie  Turlts,  who  have 
ivo  kolu  in  tht  midxt  of  tbrir  face  instead  of  a  nose^  for  having  plundered  his  kingdom, 
resolved  to  pursue  them."     (Basnaob,  Jlisl.  of  (he  Jews,  p.  473). 

**•  Op.  eil.,  pp.  86,  9.!>-6.  I  refer  to  this  admirable  work  in  preference  to  "  Phonology" 
In  BfssEs's  Oullinet,  because  the  latter  has  been  disposed  of  by  Renan  (supra,  note  Ifi). 

*••  Adkllso  {Catalogue,  St.  Petersburg,  1820,  p.  185)  counted  3,064  languages:  Balbi 
enumerated  8C0  languages  and  6000  dialects.  The  greatest  linguist  on  record,  Cardinal 
Mczzofanti,  was  acquainted,  it  is  said,  with  but  32. 

♦»  Otia  JEj/yptiaca,  p.  12. 
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comes  in  to  shed  light  upon  the  very  cradle  of  humanity,  and  to 
consecrate  the  memory  of  generations  long  since  engnlphed  in  the 
quicksands  of  time."  Thus  much  is  certainly  within  the  competency 
of  "philology;"  and  we  may  concede  to  it  also  the  faculty,  where  the 
historic  elements  for  comparison  exist — as  in  the  range  of  Indo-ger- 
manic,  Semitic,  and  some  few  other  well-studied  groups  of  tongues — 
of  ascertaining  relationships  of  intercourse  between  widely-separate 
families  of  man ;  but  not  always,  as  it  is  fashionable  now  to  claim, 
and  which  I  will  presently  show  to  be  absurd,  of  a  community  of 
origin  between  two  given  races  physiologically  and  geographically 
distinct.  Again,  no  tongue  is  permanent.  More  than  150  years  ago, 
Richard  Bentley,  perhaps  the  greatest  critic  of  his  age,^^  exemplified 
this  axiom  while  unmasking  the  Greek  forgeries  of  Alexandrian 
sophists.  "  Every  living  language,  like  the  perspiring  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  alteration  ;  some  words  go  off, 
and  become  obsolete  ;  others  are  taken  in,  and  by  degrees  grow  into 
common  use;  or  the  same  word  is  inverted  in  a  new  sense  and  notion, 
which  in  tract  of  time  makes  as  observable  a  change  in  the  air  and 
features  of  a  language,  as  age  makes  in  the  lines  and  mien  of  a  face. 
All  are  sensible  of  this  in  their  own  native  tongues,  where  continual 
use  makes- a  man  a  critic."  But,  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  the 
law  deduced  from  the  historical  evidences  of  -m-itten  languages,  its 
action  is  enormously  accelerated  among  petty  barbarous  tribes,  such 
as  a  few  Asiatic,  many  African,  several  American,  and  still  more 
fi-equently  among  the  Malayan,  and  Oceanico-Australian  races. 
Here,  mere  linguistic  land-marks  are  as  often  completely  effaced  as 
re-established ;  while  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  race  endure, 
and  therefore  can  alone  serve  as  bases  for  ethnic  classification.  Yet 
we  read  ever}'  day  in  some  shape  or  other : 

"  The  decision  of  the  Academy  (of  St.  Petersburg,  40  years  ago) 
was,  however,  quite  unreserved  upon  this  point;  for  it  maintains  its 
conviction,  after  a  long  research,  that  all  languages  are  to  be  considered 
as  dialects  (of  one)  now  lost."*^  This  enunciation  of  an  eminent 
Cardinal,  although  dating  some  20  years  back,  is  still  quoted  and 
re-qnoted  by  thankful  imbecility  which,  on  any  other  point  of  doc- 
trine, would  shudder  at  Romanist  authoritj-.  And  it  excites  Homeric 
smiles  among  those  who  happen  to  know  the  estimation  in  which 
Egyptologists  now  hold  M.  de  Gou]ianoft"s  Archcolngie  egyptienne  and 
Acrologie,  to  see  his  report  to  the  Russian  Academy  used  as  a  dog- 
matical finality  to  further  linguistic  advancement!     In  England  he 

*^  Dissertalions  upon  (he  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themistocles,  Socrates^  Euripides^  and  upon  the 
Fables  of  ^Esop  (1099);   Dyce's  pti.,  London,  8vo,  1836;   II,  p.  1. 
*"  Wiseman,  Connection,  &.C.,  2(1  ed.,  8to,  London,  1842;  pp.  68-9. 
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lias  been  sncccedorl  In*  a  school  which  discards  the  term  "race"  alto- 
gether; because  its  Oracle,  after  an  antaziii<j  mimhcr  of  contradict- 
ory propositions,  has  latterly  stated'**  how  "he  believes  that  all  tlie 
varieties  of  man  are  referable  to  a  single  species,"  as  per  catalogue, 
Luke  Hurke  judiciously  conmients,  of  Ixirharian  vocnhularie.i. 

One  recipe,  for  attaining  expeditiously  a  conclusion  so  devoutly 
wished,  is  simple  enough.  It  is  the  following:  —  1st,  to  start  witli 
king  James's  version  of  Genesis,  Chapter  IV,  verse  25: — 2d,  to  jump 
over  4730  years  that  an  Archbishop  says  have  elapsed  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  take  the  population  descended  from  "Adam  and  Eve"  to 
be  now  exactly  1,21(5,670,000:*® — 3d,  to  invent  a  sort  of  frame-work 
(say  "escritoire")  containing  precisely  9  pigeon-holes:  —  4th,  to  label 
them  MonosyUahic,  Turanian,  Caucasian  (alias  Dioscurian,  said  to  be 
the  same  thing),  Persian,  Indian,  Oceanic,  American,  African,  and 
European:  —  5th,  disregarding  such  trifles  as  history,  anatomy,  or 
physiological  distinctions,  to  squeeze  all  humanity,  "  as  per  vocabu- 
lary," into  these  9  compartments: — 6th,  to  chant  "te  Deum"  over  the 
whole  performance; — and  lastly,  7th,  to  baptize  as  infidels  those  who 
disbelieve  the  "unity  of  the  human  species"  to  be  proved  by  any 
such  hocus-pocus,  or  arbitrary  methods  of  establishing  that  of  which 
Science,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  insufiicieucy  of  materials, 
humbly  confesses  herself  to  be  ignorant;  whilst  she  indignantly  re- 
pudiates, as  impertinent  and  mendacious,  the  suppression  of  all  tacts 
that  are  too  three-cornered  to  be  jammed  into  the  9  pigeon-holes  afore- 
said. Such,  in  sober  sadness,  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  unbiassed  anthropologists,  by  this  unscientific  system.  They  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  them,  as  concerns  real  ethnology,  where  the  theo- 
loger  sees  in  each  of  these  9  pigeon-holes  a  wondrous  "confirmation," 
perceive  in  the  whole  arrangement  anything  more  than  a  reflex  of 
the  mind  of  their  ingenious  inventor.  What  true  philological  science 
has  achieved,  in  the  6th  year  after  the  middle  of  our  XlXth  century, 
may  be  studied  in  M.  Alfred  Maury's  Chapter  I  of  this  volume.  Its 
results  do  not  appear  to  favor  mouogenistic  theories  of  human  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  with  the  express  object  of  avoiding  this,  or  any  other  unnatural 
aystem,  that  my  "  Ethnographic  Tableau  "  has  been  prepared.  Typo- 
graphical exigencies  compel  an  appearance,  I  must  allow,  of  arbitrary 
classification :  but  no  definitive  bar  to  progress  is  intended  by  its 
arrangement;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  follow  any  better  that  impartial 
inquiries  into  Nature's  laws  may  in  the  future  elicit.     Such  as  this 

*■  London  Athen(rum,  June  17,  1854. 

«"•  Ratcnstkim,  DficripUve  Nota,  and  Ethnographical  Map  of  the  World,  London,  1854; 
pp.  2-4. 
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"Tableau"  maybe,  it  is  the  result  of  years  of  labor  and  comparison; 
and  the  ingenuous  critic,  in  view  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  its 
execution,  together  with  those  of  condensing  so  many  diti'ereut  sub- 
jects into  limited  spaces,  may  peradventure  look  upon  it  favorably, 
under  these  circumstances. 

"We  resume.  It  seems  reconcilable  with  the  theory, —  now  univer- 
sally accepted  by  naturalists  as  demonstrated  through  botany,  herpe- 
tology,  entomology,  zoology,  &c.,  of  the  original  distributiou  of 
animate  creatures  in  centres,  zones,  or  provinces  of  Creation  —  that 
each  one  of  the  various  primitive  forms  of  human  speech  arose  within 
that  geographical  centre  where  the  particular  group  of  men  inheriting 
its  time-developed,  or  now-corrupted  dialects,  was  created.  One  can 
furthermore  perceive  that  the  law  oi gradation — in  phj'sical  characteris- 
tics from  one  group  of  mankind  to  another,  when  restored  to  their  ear- 
liest historical  sites — to  some  extent  holds  good  upon  surveying  their 
languages:  that  is  to  say,  abstraction  made  of  known  migrations  and 
intermixtures  among  races,  each  grand  type  of  humanity  with  its 
tj-pical  idioms  of  speech,  can  be  carried  back,  more  or  less  approxi- 
mately, to  the  cradle  of  its  traditionary  origin.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when,  in  America,  we  behold  an  Israelite,  it  requires  no  eftbrt  of 
imagination  to  trace  his  ethnic  pedigree  backwards  aci'oss  the  At- 
lantic to  Europe,  and  thence  to  Palestine ;  whence  history,  combined 
with  the  analogies  of  his  i-ace-character,  and  formerly  special  tongue, 
accompanies  him  to  Arpha-kasd,  Chaldffian  Orfa,^*  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  which  lay  the  birth-place  of  the  Abrahamidse.  Beyond  that 
ultimatum,  positive  science  hazards  no  opinion.  The  theologer  alone 
knows  how  or  why  Abraham's  ancestry  got  among  those  hills  instead 
of  beginning  amid  the  Ilimalayau,  Cordillcran,  Pyrenean,  or  other 
mountain  ranges. 

In  this  connection,  however  differing  from  many  uncritical  sur- 
mises of  their  learned  author,  I  must  do  Chesney  the  justice  to  say, 
that  his  inquiries  into  the  geographical  site  of  the  fabled  "  garden  of 
delight," — Uden  of  the  Chaldees,  Hadeneche  of  Zoroaster,  and  Paradise 
of  the  Persians — have  cleared  up,  beyond  any  other  writer,  the  diffi- 
culties of  identifying  what,  in  king  James's  version,^-'  is  a  river 
which,  after  "it  was  parted,  (and)  became  into  four  heads." 

The  eminent  chief  of  the  "  Euphrates  Expedition"  possessed,  more 
than  any  preceding  traveller  over  the  same  localities,  the  scientific 
requirements  for  their  study ;  and  his  careful  observations  have  re- 
stored to  rational  geography, —  not  indeed   a  mythos,  which  even 

*">  Types  of  Mmilcind,  pp.  53G-7 ;  and  "  Genealogical  Tableau  of  Xth  Genesis." 
*"  Gaietis,  U,  10;  —  compare  Kenan,  Oj>.  cit.,  pp.  449-56. 
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Origon'"  oonsidorod  it  "idiotic"  to  take  in  other  than  an  allegorical 
8cn.se,  bnt  a  tract  of  country  satisfying  all  the  topographical  exiijenda 
of  the  hrief  poetic  legend.  "At  the  head  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Httlys,  Ara.s,  Tigrin,  and  Enphratcs,"  as  Chesney  demonstrates  through 
a  heanfifid  map,'*'  "  we  find,  as  might  he  expected,  the  highest  monn- 
tains  which  were  known  for  a  great  many  centuries  after  the  Flood; 
and  in  this  lofky  region  are  the  sources  of  the  four  great  streams 
above  mentioned,  whiili  flow  through  Eden  in  directions  tending 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points."  Hence  all  mystery  vanishes 
through  the  identification  of  a  lovely  province  in  Armenia,  whence 
the  adjacent  sources  of  four  rivers  stream  forth  —  viz.:  the  RaJys 
(Phison)  northwards  to  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Araxes  (Gihon)  eastwards 
to  the  Caspian  ;  the  Tigris  [Hiddekel,  as  our  translators  foolishly  spell 
ITa-DiKLe,  the-DigU ;  ed-DidjU,  of  the  present  Mesopotamians)  flow- 
ing southwards,  and  the  Euphrates  (Phrat)  westwards,  until,  bonding 
towards  each  other,  these  two  rivers  unite  and  fall  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  Shut-el-arab. 

Being  almost  the  oidy  people  whose  geographical  origin  can  now 
be  detennined  within  a  few  leagues  of  space,  it  may  be  well  to 
strengthen  this  assertion  from  other  quarters;  after  remarking  that  the 
starting-place  of  the  AbrahamidnD  (or  high-landers),  bcfoi-e  they  became 
Hebrews  (  Vonderers,  subsequently  to  journeying  westward  beyond  the 
Euphrates),  falls  naturally  within  the  zoological  province  allotted  by 
Agassiz"*'  to  the  Syro-Iranian  fauna  of  the  European  realm. 

Mackay '"  has  thrown  together  some  of  the  best  German  authorities 
on  the  "  mythical  geography  of  Paradise,"  which  substantiate  these 
and  my  former  remarks  on  Arpha-kasd. 

"Among  the  places  locally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eden 
was  a  hill  district  of  northern  Assyna  or  Metlia,  called  Eden  in 
Thelasar  (2  Kings  xix,  12;  Ezek.  xxvii,  23  —  Gesen.  Lex.  p.  60, 
1117  ;  ^YIXER,  R.  W.  B.,  I,  380 ;  11,  704).  This  Thelasar  or  Ellasar 
{Gen.  xiv)  is  conterminous  with  Ptolemy's  'Arrapaehitis  (meaning 
either  'Chaldjran  fortress,'  Ewald,  Geschiehte,  I,  333;  or,  'Aryapaks- 
chata,'  bordering  upon  Arya  or  Iran,  Von  Boiilen,  Genesis,  137),  and 
with  the  plain  of  the  ancient  city  Rages  or  Ragau  {Judith,  I,  6,  15), 
where  the  Assyrian  monarch  overcame  the  Median  king  Arphaxad, 
Rai,  in  several  Asiatic  tongues,  was  a  name  for  Paradise  (Von  Bohlen, 

*••  Peri-Archon,  lib.  IV,  c.  2;   Huet,  Origeniana,  p.  167. 

<"  The  Eiptdilion  /or  the  lurvey  of  the  Hirers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (1835-7) ;  London,  1850, 
I,  pp.  266-80;  II,  1-60;  and  "Mnp  of  the  conntrics  situate  bctweeu  the  rivers  Nile  and 
Cndus." 

•*  "Provinces  of  the  .\ninial  World" — Tgpea  of  Mankind,  pp.  Ixvii-iii,  Uxviii,  and  map; 
also,  pp    112-1.5,  116-17. 

<"  Progress  of  the  htelUct,  London,  Sto,  1850;  1,  pp.  39-44. 
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Genesis,  27),  and  botli  Eai  and  Arphaxad,  or  Arrapachitis,  occur  in 
the  personal  genealogy  of  Heber  (Reu  is  Ragan  in  the  Septuagint). 
It  has  been  ingeuiouslj  surmised  that  the  genealogy  from  Shem  to 
Abraham  is  in  part  significant  of  geographical  localities,  or  successive 
stations  occupied  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  progress  of  migration  from 
Borae  point  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  from  which  tradition  extended 
in  a  divergent  circle  as  from  the  mythical  Eerieya  of  the  Zend-avesta 
(EwALD,  Geschichte  Israel,  316,  333,  336).  In  Hebrew  tradition,  as  in 
that  of  the  Indians  and  Persians,  this  region  was  immeraorially 
sacred."  ~So  scholar  at  all  acquainted  with  the  biblical  exegesis 
pretends  any  longer  to  recognize,  in  the  misspelled  name  Arphaxad 
(copied  by  the  English  translators  from  the  Greek  version^  an  indi- 
vidual personage,  but  merely  a  geographical  name  ARPAa-KaSD. 
Thus  Bun  sen :  *'^  "Arpakhshad  (the  men  of  Arrapakhitis),  after  having 
gone  in  the  person  of  Eber  into  Mesopotamia,  pass  in  the  person  of 
Abraham  into  Palestine  (Canaan).  *  *  *  ]^ow,  as  to  Arpakshad  or 
Arrapakhitis,  we  know  from  Ptolemy  that  their  country  was  situated 
between  Ai-menia  and  Assyria,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Gordy- 
asan  mountains,  overhanging  Assyria.  This,  therefoi'e,  we  may  con- 
sider as  one  starting-point.  *  *  *  TVTiy  should  such  a  geographical 
origin  not  be  expressed  geographically,  and  why  should  it  be  mis- 
interpreted ?" 

But,  although  it  may  be  still  impossible  to  fix  the  earliest  cradles 
of  other  races  with  the  same  precision,  and  within  an  equally-small 
area,  as  the  Jewish,  history  enables  us  to  eliminate  a  great  many 
others  from  consideration  when  we  treat  of  the  zoological  province 
thej-  have  latterly  occupied  as  aliens  through  transplantation.  Thus, 
for  example,  every  German  in  America  is  immediately  restored  to 
northern  Europe  ;  every  negro  to  Africa;  and  if  a  Chinese,  a  Malay, 
or  other  type  of  man,  be  encountered  anywhere  outside  of  the  geo- 
graphical boundary  of  his  race,  he  is  instantly  placed  back  in  it  by 
educated  reason.  Hence,  through  this  natural,  almost  instinctive 
process,  in  which  history,  philology  and  physiology,  must  co-operate, 
each  t_\-pe  of  mankind  can  be  restored  to  its  original  centre,  if  not 
perhaps  strictly  of  creation,  at  least  to  that  of  its  earliest  historical 
occupancy;  beyond  which  point  human  knowledge  stands  at  fault: 
but  none  of  these  sciences,  by  any  possibility,  carries  back  a  negro 
to  the  Caucasus,  traces  a  Kelt  to  the  Andes,  refers  a  Jew  to  the  Altai, 
transfers  a  Pawnee  to  the  Alps,  a  Tukagir  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  an  Australian  to  ^Nlount  Ararat,  as  the  respective  birth- 

•9*  Christianily  and  Mankind,  their  beginning  and proipects,  London,  8vo,  1854:  III,  p.  179, 
180,  191.     Cf.  also  Gesenh  Thesaurus,  Lipsiae,  1829;  I,  p.  163;  Toce  tllX- 
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places  of  these  persons.  Tliiuiiuaturgy  alone  claims  to  perform  such 
minick'8 ;  ethnology  ignores  them  altogether. 

"When  each  type  of  man  is  thus  replaced  in  the  natural  province 
of  his  origin,  wc  can,  by  taking  a  map  of  the  earth,  indicate  in  colors 
Bcvcrul  centres,  within  and  around  each  of  which  the  group  of 
humanity  traced  to  it  seems  —  the  theological  point  of  view  being,  in 
this  discussion,  left  aside  as  obsolete — aboriginally  to  have  clustered. 
Their  number  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess  at;  there  may  be  3,  5,  7,  or 
8,  though  less,  I  tiiink,  than  a  dozen  primitive  centres;  but,  under 
such  aapectd,  which  limited  space  novr  precludes  my  justifying  by 
argument  or  examples,  it  will  probably  be  found  (by  those  who  for 
their  own  iustructiou  may  choose  to  test  the  problem  as  patiently  as 
curiosity  has  led  me  to  do  for  mine),  that  history,  comparative  physi- 
ology and  philology,  will  harmonize  completely  with  the  zoological 
theory  of  several  centres,  and  prove  Prof.  Agassiz's  view  to  be  irre- 
fragable, viz :  that  mankind  and  certain  mammalia  were  originally 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  distribution. 

To  apply  this  doctrine  to  languages :  A  given  number  of  such 
natural  provinces  being  experimentally  determined  through  induc- 
tion, and  then  marked  oft"  by  colored  spots,  each  representing  a 
typical  group  of  homogeneous  languages,  upon  a  Mercator's  chart  ;''^ 
if  each  one  of  these  groups  be  taken  separately  as  a  point  of  departure 
in  the  eccentrical  radiations  of  its  own  master-tongue,  it  will  then  be 
recognized,  with  the  ingenious  traveller  Waldeck,'**  that  languages 
viay  he  compared  to  circles;  the  primitive,  or  aboriginal,  speech  forming 
in  each  the  centre.  The  farther  such  tongue  advances  towards  the 
circumference,  the  more  it  loses  in  originality ;  the  tangent,  that  is  to 
say,  the  point  at  which  it  encounters  another  language  (radiating 
likewise  from  its  own  circle)  is  the  place  where  it  begins  to  undergo 
alterations,  and  commences  the  formation  of  a  mixed  idiom.  By  and 
by,  a  third  language,  also  in  process  of  spiral  giratiou  outwards  upon 
its  owu  axis,  intersects  either  one  of  the  two  preceding  or  tlie  point 
of  union  betwixt  both.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  (and 
might  be  represented  on  the  Map  in  shades  of  color)  that  the  "copia 
verborum"  always,  and  the  grammatical  construction  frequently,  of 

"I  Among  attempts  made  at  an  "Ethnographical  Map  of  the  World,"  according  to  reli- 
gious belief,  oconpntions,  &c.,  I  would  particularly  commend  Ravensteis's  large  sheet 
(Reynolds,  Strand,  London);  but  all  these  represent  the  distribution  of  mankind  at  the 
present  day ;  whereas  my  conception  refers  to  that  of  different  human  types  at  the  earliest 
historical  point  of  view  (pariillel  with  Egyptian  pyramids  5000  years  ago).  Such  a  map 
has  not  been  published  yet;  owing  chiefly,  I  think,  to  a  prevalent  dogma,  that,  inasmuch  as 
all  humanity  commenced  upon  Mount  Ararat,  any  other  system  would  be  to'  orofane  for 
remunerative  sales. 

•»  Voyage  Puior.  tt  ArehioL.  in  Tacatan,  Paris,  folio,  1837 ;  p.  24. 
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three  distinct  languages,  thereby  become  more  or  less  interblended. 
Again,  in  course  of  time,  some  elements  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even 
of  more,  languages,  originating  in  other  centres,  maj-  be  infiltrated 
into,  or  superimposed  upon,  this  tripartite  basis  at  certain  points.  K ow, 
to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  this  mass,  and  to  carry  back  each 
organically-diverse  tongue  to  its  pristine  centre,  is  the  true  oiBce  of 
antiquarian  j37i?7oZo^2/;  and  herein  consists  the  most  glorious  applica- 
tion of  this  science,  regarded  as  the  handmaiden,  not  the  mistress, 
of  "Ethnology,"  which  term  ought  to  represent  the  judicious  union 
of  all  sciences  bearing  upon  the  study  of  Man. 

By  way  of  exemplifying  that  such  fusions  have  really  taken  place 
among  languages,  I  would  instance  the  Constantinopolitau  Turkish, 
or  present  Osmanlee  dialect.  Originally  Altaic  in  geographical  deri- 
vation, the  Turkish  type,  barred  by  the  Himalayan  range  from  much 
influence  over  Hiudostan,  and  (save  in  the  desperate  alternative  of 
flight  or  extermination  undergone  by  what  remains  of  Turkish  among 
the  hybrid  Yakuts)  shrinking  from  that  Siberian  cold  which  consti- 
tutes the  mundane  happiness  of  the  Arctic-men  (Samoyeds,  Tchut- 
chis,  Eskimaux,  &c.),  radiated  towards  China  on  the  east  and  Media 
on  the  west.  Driven  away  from  the  flowery  empire  after  prolonged 
onslaughts,  the  Turkish  hordes — bringing  with  them,  as  their  only 
trophies,  a  few  Chinese  words  in  their  vocabulary,  and  some  Chinese 
women  in  their  harems  —  struggled  for  many  ages  in  efibrts  to  cross 
the  Arian,  or  Persian,  barrier,  which  arrested  their  march  towards 
Europe.  At  such  epochs  was  it  that,  in  Persic  history,  the  Turks 
were  first  called  Aniranians,  and  latterly  Turanians;  during  all  these 
periods  of  encampment,  never  failing  to  add  Mongolian,  Scythic,  and 
Arian,  females  to  the  Chinese  that  already  garnished  their  tented 
seraglios.  They  absorbed  abundant  Persian  vocables  into  their 
speech  in  the  interim;  and,  through  amalgamation  with  higher  types 
(essentially  Caucasian),  their  homelj'  features  began  to  acquire  Eu- 
ropean proportion.  Finally,  as  Osmaulees,  we  find  them  making 
Istambool  their  terrestrial  paradise — the  fairest  of  Arabia's,  Circas- 
sia's,  and  Hellas's  daughters  becoming  their  "spolia  opima"  for  four 
centuries ;  thereby  polishing  the  Turkish  form  to  such  degree,  that 
even  the  Bostanjees  (gardeners),  and  Cayikjees  (boatmen),  of  modern 
B^-zantium  now  frequently  rival  Alcibiades  'in  personal  beauty.  By 
way,  however,  of  polygamic  re-vindication,  the  politics  of  1854—6 
guarantee,  at  least  for  the  next  generation,  further  improvements  at 
Galata  and  Scutari ;  only,  this  time,  the  manly  cohorts  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  by  reversing  the  gender,  have  secured  Ottoman 
melioration  through  the  female  line ;  and  sculpture  looks  forward 
hopefully  to  a  liberal  supply  from  Turkey  of  torsi  for  ApoUos. 
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'Tari  passu"  with  Tiirkisli  improvements  in  tlio  phystique,  owing 
to  amalgamation  witli  liiglicr  races,  has  run  the  history  of  their  lan- 
guage. Of  yore  in  Asia  as  barharous  and  limited  in  vocabular}-  as 
nil  Eskimo's,  the  Osmanlec  speech  has  become  in  euphony  most 
beautiful ;  and  through  its  inherent  capacity  of  expansion,  aided  by 
absorption  of  foreign  roots,  unbounded;  because  upon  a  given  mono- 
syllable, stolen  no  matter  whence,  the  Turkish  verb  can  agglutinate 
just  what  sense  it  pleases.  Thus,  supposing  that  recent  contact  with 
English  hospitals  should  have  impressed  upon  the  Ottoman  ear  the 
syllable  "sick,"  as  relic  of  the  valetudinarian's  phrase  "I  am  sick," 
the  Turk  can  immediately,  through  the  form  sichmek,  by  adding  ish, 
obtain  a  reciprocal  verb  su-k-isli-mek,  "to  be  sick  with  one  another;" 
or  extend  it  even  to  sick-hh-dir-il-7nek,  "  to  be  brought  to  be  sick 
with  one  another;"  and  so  oil  through  thirty -six  forms  of  conjuga- 
tion;'* iu  which  tlic  alien  monosyllable  "sick"  will  henceforward 
continue  to  play  as  great  a  part,  while  Turks  endm-e,  as  if  it  had 
been  native  Turanian. 

The  Ottomans,  therefore,  exhibit  in  their  present  speech  all  the 
historical  radiations  from  their  Altaic  centre.  At  iirst  exclusively 
Turanian,  their  language  contracted  some  Sinic  peculiarities;  and 
then  80  many  Arian  (Persian)  vocables  and  inflexions, — followed, 
after  tlicir  conversion  to  Islamism,  by  such  an  abundance  of  Semitic 
(Arabic)  roots — that  the  more  a  polite  speaker  introduces  Persian  and 
Arabic  into  his  discourse,  the  higher  is  an  Osmanlee  diplomatist's 
estimation  of  such  person's  culture.'™  The  modern  Persian  language 
presents  a  similar  superposition  of  Turanian  and  Semitic  forms  upon 
an  Arian  tongue. 

This  principle  of  primitive  centres  of  speech  has  been  victoriously 
proved  for  Semitic  languages  by  Renan,  and  for  Malayan  by  Craw- 
furd ;  and  it  is  even  exemplified  iu  our  bastard  English  tongue, 
although  its  chief  absorptions  are  Indo-Germanic,  except  in  foreign 
substantives  imported  by  commercial  intercourse  from  other  centres 
all  over  the  world;  as  may  be  seen  in  De  Vere's^'  capital  book. 
Another  method,  not  altogether  new  and  somewhat  defective  in 
technical  illustration,  has  just  been  proposed  by  Dr.  David  F.  Wein- 
land  (before  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Sci- 

<"  Max  Mi<LLEB,  op.  eit..  pp.  111-4;  and  Holdermanx's  Grammaire  Turque,  Constanti- 
nople, 1730,  pp.  25-8. 

•«•  Recollection  of  Bsron  de  Tott's  work,  read  when  I  began  a  slight  study  of  Turkish  at 
Cairo,  1832-4,  BUngests  reference  to  some  yery  happy  illustrations  of  this  mixture  of  three 
tongues  given  by  ^im ;  but  I  no  longer  possess,  nor  know  where  to  find,  his  book  for 
citation. 

*"  OulUnu  of  Comparitive  Philohgy,  New  York,  1853. 
37 
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eiice,*'^  "on  the  names  of  Animals  with  reference  to  Ethnology"),  for 
tracking  back  the  name  of  a  given  animal  to  its  primitive  zoological 
province,  and  hence  deducing  the  nation  that  fii-st  occupied  such 
centre.  There  is  not  the  slightest  douht  of  its  logical  correctness,  and 
I  lament  that  space  is  now  lacking  to  corrohoi'ate  it  by  other  exam- 
ples ;  but  my  brief  philological  digression,  save  on  one  point,  must 
be  closed ;  and  with  the  less  regret  because  our  able  collaborator,  M. 
Alfred  Mauiy,  has  covered  the  philological  ground  of  ethnology  in 
Chapter  I.  of  this  volume. 

The  facts  most  obnoxious  to  the  modern  evangelical  hypothesis  of 
the  unity  of  all  languages,  and  which  philological  monogeuism,  with 
conspiring  unanimity,  either  slurs  ovei",  or  suppresses,  lie  in  those 
numerous  cases  where  the  ti/pe  of  man,  now  found  speaking  a  given 
language,  bears  no  relation  physically,  or  through  its  geographical 
origin,  to  the  speech  which,  derived  from  a  totally-distinct  centre,  it 
employed  as  its  vernacular.  Thus,  as  a  ready  instance,  negroes 
transported  to  America  from  Africa  (their  own  African  idioms  being 
wholly  lost  within  two  generations)  have  spoken  Dutch  in  Xew 
York  State,  German  in  Pennsylvania,  Swedish  in  Delaware,  English 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana;  where,  in  a  single  city,  New  Orleans, 
they  still  converse  in  French,  Spanish,  or  English,  according  to  the 
domestic  language  of  their  proprietors.  Continuing  through  the 
Antilles,  among  which,  on  different  islands,  French,  Danish,  Span- 
ish, English  dialects,  and  even  Irish  with  the  brogue,^  are  tortured 
by  negro  voices  in  the  absence  of  any  colloquial  African  tongue,  we 
find  them  spealdng  Caribaean  dialects  along  the  Mosquito  shores, 
Portuguese  in  Brazilian  cities,  and  the  lingoa  geral,^  or  current 
Indian  idioms  of  the  country-,  throughout  South  America.  In 
parallel  manner,  all  along  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  imported 
negroes  talk  only  in  Arabic;  while  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Morea, 
I  have  met  with  many  whollj-  ignorant  of  any  language  but  Turkish 
in  the  former  case,  and  Greek  in  the  latter.  Here,  then,  are  familiar 
instances  where  human  faunse  of  the  African  realm  would,  by  the 
mere  philologer  reasoning  upon  a  few  vocabularies,  be  assigned  to 
the  Indogermanic,  the  Semitic,  or  the  Turanian  groups  of  known 
Asiatic  origin!     Against  such   "petitiones  principii,"  Desmoulius 

'•2  Reported  in  New  York  Herald,  Aug.  2Gth,  1856;  and  perhaps  as  regards  foreign  pro- 
per names  incorrectly. 

«»  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  723. 

'<"  Acq.  de  St.  Hilaire,  Voyages  dans  les  provinces  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  el  de  Minas  Geraet, 
Paris,  8to,  1830;  I,  pp.  424-6;  II,  49-57  :—Rcgesdas,  Voy.  Pillor.  dam  It  Britil,  Paris, 
1833;  II,  pp.  3,  27-34. 
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was  the  first  to  raise  bis  voice;""  followed  by  Morton,™*  D'Avezac,*" 
Pickering,^*  and  others ;  but  inasmuch  as  some  othnogniphcrs  do 
not  appear  to  have  laid  sutlicicnt  stress  on  the  multitude  of  these 
contradictions  inherent  in  the  mere  philological  school,  I  will  enu- 
merate a  few  of  the  more  striking  instances,  beginning  with  the 
oldest  historical  nation,  that  of  Egypt. 

The  Fellah  of  the  present  day  has  recovered  the  type  of  his 
primitive  ancestry  {vide  supra,  pi.  I  and  11,  and  p.  109) ;  yet  his 
language  has  become  Arabic  instead  of  the  ancient  ITamitic,  whicli, 
in  the  ratio  of  its  antit^uity,  frees  itself  from  Shomito  influence.'*' 
The  Jews,  spread  over  the  woiKl,  llieii-  inunitive  Aramaajn  tongue 
and  its  successor  the  Hebrew  being  colloquially  forgotten,  adopt  as 
their  own  the  language  of  every  race  among  whom  they  happen  to 
sojourn;  yet,  owing  to  intermarriage  exclusively  among  their  own 
race,  their  true  type  has  been  preserved  independently  of  such 
transplantations — I  allude  to  that  of  more  or  less  sallow  complexion, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  high  but  receding  forehead. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  suppose  that,  even  since  the 
cessation  of  intermi.vture  with  Canaanites,  Pei'sians,  and  Greeks, 
down  to  their  expulsion  from  Palestine  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Israelites  have  been  able  to  avoid  mingling  their  blood  with  that 
of  otlier  races,  to  the  extent  which  rabbinical  superstition  may  claim 
or  that  Christians  habitually  concede.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  history  during  our  middle  ages ;  and  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  proselyting  furor  of  the  Inquisition.  On  the  one 
liand,  forced  conversions,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  especially,  often 
compelled  Hebrews  to  dissimulate  their  repugnance  to  Gentile 
unions,  as  well  as  to  disguise  their  secret  adherence  to  Judaism ; 
and  this,  sometimes,  with  such  consummate  skill  that,  in  1GG5,  the 
Christian  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  discovered  to  have  been  a  Jew 
all  his  life!""  On  the  other,  polygamy  was  ever  free  to  the  Israel- 
ite,*" until  abandoned  throughout  Europe  in  submission  to  Catholic 
laws.  The  historical  instances  are  so  numerous  of  modern  Jewish 
alliances  with  Gentiles,  that  it  would  require  many  pages  to  illus- 

*■  Ractt  Humainn,  pp.  .36.%-50. 

•""Inc'iited  MSS.,"  Typt>  of  Mankind,  pp.  311,  322-3 : —Gmddon,  Otia  ^gypliaca, 
pp.  78-9. 

""  Bulttlin  de  la  Soc.  de  Giographu,  XIV,  1840;  p.  228. 

*»  *«M,  pp.  277-8. 

«»  Birch,  Crytat  Palace  ITand-book,  ia56;  pp.  249-52. 

'">  Basnaqe.  I/ul.  and  Relig.  o/  the  Jews,  fot.  Lon'lon,  1708;  p.  705.  To  Bnsnnge,  who 
may  ju.stly  be  termed  the  oontinuer  of  Josepbas,  I  mu.<t  refer  the  reader  for  proofs  of  wl 
my  assertions. 

»"  Op.  eit.,  pp.  469-70. 
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trate  them  fully ;  but  their  result  is,  that  the  votaries  of  Judaism 
may  he  divided  into  two  broadly-marked  and  distinct  types,  viz . 
the  one  above  mentioned,  and  another  distinguished  by  lank  and 
tall  frame,  clear  blue  eye,  very  white  and  freckled  skin,  and  yellow- 
reddish  hair. 

Not  merely  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Bokhara,  Hindost^n  and  China, 
have  numberless  converts  to  Judaism  mingled  their  blood  with  the 
pure  Abrahamic  stock ;  but,  at  several  periods  of  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  in  various  parts  of  Europe  also,  during  the  middle  ages, 
Indo-germanic  and  Sclavonian  families,  adopting  Mosaic  institutes, 
freely  intermixed  with  Israelites ;  and  hence,  through  amalgamation, 
arise  all  noticeable  divergencies  from  the  well-known  standard  type. 
Poland  seems  to  be  the  focus  of  this  fusion  of  Jews  with  the  German 
and  Sarmatian  races ; '"-  but  some  descendants  of  these  multifarious 
unions,  exiled  from  Spain,  form  at  this  day  large  classes  in  Algeria ; 
and,  whilst  they  are  rare  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  I  can  attest  their  fre- 
quency at  Rhodes,  Smyi-na,  and  Constantinople.  But,  as  a  special 
instance  of  the  false  deductions  that  would  be  drawn  from  them 
(were  philology  not  to  be  controlled  by  physiological  criteria  combined 
with  history),  while  at  Rhodes  and  Smyrna  the  outdoor  language  of 
these  Israelites  is  Greek,  and  at  Constantinople  Turkish, —  their 
domestic  speech  is  Spanish,  and  their  literature  in  the  same  tongue 
printed  with  Hebrew  letters !  The  rationale  is,  they  descend  from 
the  Jews  driven  out  of  Spain  during  the  XVIth  centui-y,  where  they 
must  have  absorbed  a  goodly  portion  of  Gothic,  or  perhaps  Vandal, 
blood  prior  to  their  exode.  Indeed,  upon  surveying  the  infinitude 
of  diverse  languages,  habits,  dresses,  and  contradictory  institutions, 
contracted  by  the  Jewish  type  in  every  country  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  clashings  of  each  national  synagogue  upon  points  of  reli- 
gious doctrine  among  Khakham\m  educated  in  diifereut  countries, 
should  wealth  ever  enable  Europeanized  Jews  to  re-purchase  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  collect  their  brethren  there  from  all  regions  of  the  earth, 
I  much  fear  the  result  would  be  but  a  repetitiou  of  the  "  confusion 
of  Babel."  Apart  from  identity  of  physical  conformation,  subject  to 
the  exceptions  above  noticed,  there  could  be  but  one  test  (and  that 
latterly  made  doubtful)  ^'^  through  which  such  incongruous  elements 
could  fraternize ;  and   like  a  Council  at  Ephesus,  this  Sanhedrim 

"2  BoEY  DE  St.  Vincent,  Anthnpologie  de  UAfrique  Fraitfaise,  1845,  pp.  12,  15,  17-8: — 
RozET,  Voyage  dans  la  Regenced' Alger.  Paris  4to,  1833;  II,  pp.  210-35.  The  learned  author 
of  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (1856,  pp.  69,  123)  supposes  that  the  frequency  of  these 
fair-skinned  yellow-haired  Jews  in  the  East  "  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  writer."  Here 
are  two  witnesses  in  the  meanwhile. 

'1'  Bertherand  {ilidecine  el  Hygiine  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1855;  p.  313,  note),  on  changes 
ia  Circumcision. 
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would  soon  dissolve   in   uproar,  svfl'onling  to  Gentiles  a  spectacle 
similar  to,  and  edifying  as,  that  of  the  Conventicle  of  Dordrecht : 

"  Dordraclii  Synodus  uodus. 
Chnrus  integer  wgcr. 
Coiiventus  vontus, 
Sessio  gtramon,  Amen." 

Very  singular  is  it,  nevertheless,  that  the  people  whose  xcnolasia, 
or  hatred  to  foreigners,  has  been  so  instinctive  since  their  post-Baby- 
lonian history,  should  have  bcoonxe  in  language  the  most  cosmopo- 
litan. Thus  Josephus  says,  that  they  who  learned  many  tongues 
■were  not  esteemed  in  Jiidea;  ami  Origen  testifies  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Jews  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  Grecians  or  their  tenets. 
In  the  MUhna,  Jewish  children  are  forbidden  to  acquire  Greek."* 
"  The  pastille,  annexed  to  the  text  of  the  Misnah,  contains  a  maledic- 
tion, pronounced  against  him  who  keeps  a  hog,  or  teaches  his  son 
Greek;  as  if  it  was  equally  impure  to  feed  an  unclean  beast,  and  to 
give  men  a  good  education:"  Init  exile  forced  the  Rabbis  to  relax 
such  inhibitions,  during  the  11th  century,  after  R.  Solomon  of  Bar- 
celona; and  now  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  define  Israelitish  character- 
istics more  aptly  than  by  "  Judaismus  polyglottus,"  did  not  the  ori- 
ginal Abrahamic  type, — owing  to  a  recognized  law  in  breeding,  that 
the  many,  effacing  by  degrees  the  few,  invariably  return  to  their 
normal  phi/sigue  —  vindicate  its  right  to  be  called  the  purest,  cceteris 
paribus,  of  all  nations  upon  earth. 

Again,  among  Shemitish  examples,  there  are  multitudes  of  pure- 
blooded  Arabs  in  Affghanistan  and  Bokhara,  few  of  whom  except 
their  Moolahs  preserve  their  Arabian  dialect;"^  but  have  adopted 
the  alien  idioms  of  the  country,  whilst  preserving  their  Arabic  phy- 
sique during  about  1000  years.  In  Asia,  these  metamorphoses  of 
tongue  coupled  with  preservation  of  type  arc  innumerable.  There 
are  white  Kalmuks  (Tclenggout)  in  Siberia,  whose  physiognomy  is 
wholly  Mongol :  but  speaking  Turkish,  they  are  evidently  a  Mongo- 
lian family  which,  losing  its  own  tongue,  has  adopted  a  Turkish  di;v- 
lect."*    If  one  were  to  attempt  a  specification  of  the  hybrid  gradiv- 

•"  Basnaqi,  pp.  405,  608-9.  A  very  eingalar  question,  bearing  upon  cranioscopy,  is 
asked  in  the  old  Talmud  (Schabb(u),  viz.:  "Quare  sunt  capita  Babylonioruin  rotunda 
[MeGcLCiiLOTf]  ?" — Jon.  Buxtobfi  p.,  Lexiron  Chaldaicum  Talm.  el  Rabbin.,  1029,  p.  1436. 
The  tact  is  (tupra.  Chap.  II,  figs.  39,  40),  they  are  round. 

'"  KuA.viKorr.  Bokhara,  id  Amir  and  I'eople,  transl.  De  Bode,  London,  8to.,  1845;  pp. 
67-80:  —  Malcolk,  Uutory  of  Pertia,  London,  4to.,  1815;  p.  277: — Morieb,  Second  Jour- 
ney through  Pertia,  London,  4to  ,  1818;  i.  pp.  47-8.  On  the  .ibsurdity  of  Jew.s  being  the 
ancestors  of  the  Tadjiks  of  Bokhara,  or  the  Pushtaneh  of  Cabul,  read  Ke.nnedy,  Queation 
of  the  luppoitd  LotI  Tribes  of  Israel,  London,  8vo,  18."i.5,  p.  51. 

"*  Klaproth,  Mujazin  Atiatique,  No.  I. : — See  ail  kinds  of  similar  trauspovitioDs  between 
race  and  tongue  in  Dssmodlins,  passim. 
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tions  in  blood  and  languages  that  exist  around  the  circumferences 
of  Arctic,  Ouralian,  Altaic,  Thibetan,  Daourian,  and  other  stocks, 
wherein  one  race  has  exchanged  its  language,  whilst  more  or  less 
perpetuating  its  own  race-character,  a  volume  of  citations  would 
barely  cover  the  contradictory  instances ;  but  the  exactitude  of  a 
competent  authority's,^'"  Count  John  Potocki's,  experience  would  be 
thoroughly -confirmed  :  —  "but  I  also  encounter  [at  Astrakan]  new 
difficulties.  I  behold  men  with  flat  faces,  who  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  people ;  but  these  men  speak  different  languages.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  with  dissimilar  features  express  themselves  in  the 
same  idiom ;  and  all  pretend  to  be  the  veritable  Tatars  of  Tchinghiz- 
khan !"  The  same  phenomena,  upon  contrasting  ancient  and 
modern  times  especially,  meet  the  eye  everywhere  in  Europe.  "For 
example,"  says  Potocki,"^  whilst  laying  down  an  admirable  series  of 
rules  for  unravelling  these  complex  meshes  wherein  the  tongue  con- 
tradicts the  race,  or  vice  versa,  "the  Tatars  of  Lithuania  have  pre- 
served their  little  eyes  and  their  religion ;  but  they  have  lost  their 
language,  and  no  longer  speak  anything  but  Polish :  at  the  same 
time  that  Latham,^""  in  whose  excellent  compilation  other  instances 
occur,  establishes  that — "a.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
Ugrian  blood  amongst  certain  populations  whose  speech  is  Sclavonic. 
h.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  Sclavonic  blood  amonff  certain 
populations  whose  speech  is  German."  Haartman''^  has  shown  that 
the  Carelians,  hitherto  classed  as  Finns,  belonged  to  a  totally  dis- 
tinct family,  whose  lost  language  "  has  been  superseded  by  the  Fin- 
nic :"  Xiebuhr^-'  proves  that  the  Epirots  "  changed  their  language, 
without  conquest  or  colonization,  into  Greek :"  Maury  indicates  the 
diversities  of  races  and  tongues  now  becoming  absorbed  into  French, 
whilst  still  preserving  distinctive  marks  of  separate  race-charac- 
ters:'^ Keith  Johnston's  exquisite  "Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,"  with  its  letter-press,'^  exhibits  how  pre-Keltic, 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic  differences  of  blood  and  languages  are  gradu- 
ally merging  themselves  into  a  common  vernacular,  the  English; 
although  the  original  distinctions  of  race  still  survive  countless  inter- 

si"  Voyage  dans  les  Steps  de  V Astrakan  et  du  Caucase,  Histoire  Primilif  des  Peupies  qui  ont 
halite  anciennement  ces  Contr^es :  Nouveau  Piriple  du  Pont  Eiixin  —  with  notes  by  Klaproth  ; 
Paris,  8vo.,  1829;  ii.  p.  52: — See  Reckberq  (Les  Peuples  de  la  Russii,  Paris,  fol.;  Discours 
prSUminaire,  pp.  3,  6-13)  for  the  various  families  occupying  the  Russian  Empire  =  ninety- 
nine  nations. 

"8  Op.  cit.,  i.  p.  12. 

S19  Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire.  London,  12mo.,  1854;   p.  23. 

'»  Transactions  of  the  R.  Soc.  of  Stockholm,  1847.         1 

»>•  Ilistor,,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  37.  \         "  M«'''»°'8  i°e<Jited  xMSS." 

»"  Ethnologic  Ancic'nne  de  la  France,  Paris,  18mo.,  1853,  pp.  22-32. 

'•a  Physical  Atlas,  fol.  1855,  PI.  33. 
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marriages:  and  Pickering,"'  struck  witli  liiiguistio  anomalies  1)elicld 
in  tlie  eleven  races  discerned  by  him  in  liis  voyage  round  the  world, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  furnishes  other  illustrations,  judiciously  ob- 
serves—  "Altliough  languages  indicate  national  affiliation,  theii 
actual  distribution  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  physical 
nice.  Confusion  has  sometimes  arisen,  from  not  giving  due  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance ;  and  indeed,  the  extension,  or  the  impart- 
ing of  languages,  is  a  subject  which  has  received  verv  little  attention. 
"Writers  sometimes  reason  as  if  nations  went  about  in  masses,  the 
strong  overcoming  the  weak,  and  imposing  at  once  their  customs, 
religion,  and  languages  on  the  vanr|uislicd ;"  when  the  contrary  lias 
been  more  frequently  exem[ililiud :  and  he  shows  that  in  the  cases  of 
Africans  transplanted  involuntarily  to  the  United  States,  Ilayti,  and 
St.  Vincent,  ''we  have  three  examples,  where  one  physical  race  of 
men  has  succeeded  to  the  languages  and  institutions  of  another." 

In  general,  the  fusion  bet^veen  languages  originating  from  different 
centres,  is  parallel  with  amalgamations  between  races  of  distinct 
stocks  brought  together  from  widely  separated  countries.  Among 
familiar  examples,  wherein  English  thus  struggles  for  mastery  (apart 
from  Malta  against  Italian-Arabic,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  against 
Venitianized  Greek),  may  be  mentioned  Pilcairn's  Islanders  (by 
this  time  probably  moved  on  to  Van  Dicmen's  Land),  whither  the 
"Bounty's"  mutineers,  carrying  off  Polynesian  females,  formed  a 
race  of  half-castes:  the  small,  if  prolilic,  family  at  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
compounded  between  nigritian  women  from  St.  Helena  and  British 
marines; — and  the  amalgamizing  tendency  of  colonists  at  New 
Zealand,*^  which  introduces  a  third  clement  of  hybridity  amid  a 
people  that,  at  the  time  of  their  earliest  relations  with  Europeans, 
were  already  (strange  to  say)  composed  of  two  different  stocks;  the 
one  fair,  and  untpiestionably  Polynesian  ;  the  other  black,  either 
Ilarfoorian  or  Papuan  ;  whose  union  had  produced  various  shades  of 
mulattoes,  —  to  the  astonishment  of  Crozet,^^  when  he  saw  "trois 
especes  d'liommes,  dcs  blancs,  des  noirs,  et  des  basancs  ou  jaunes," 
at  Cook's  fort  of  Islands.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  philologcr,  who 
disregards  history  and  race-character,  will  establish  perfect  unity 
among  Pitcairn,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  New  Zealand,  humanity,  ou 
the  ground  of  their  natives  speaking  English  ! 

Thus,  one  might  travel  onward,  by  the  aid  of  literary  sources,  from 

«*  Unilid  Statu  Ezplor.  Kiped.,  1848,  fol.,  IX,  pp.  277-9. 

">  A.NGA8,  Xtw  Zfaland  illuttrated,  London,  ful.,  1846. 

'»  Xourtau  Voyagt  i  la  Mn-  du  Sud.  with  Capt.  Marion  in  the  "  Mascnrin"  antl  "  Castries," 
Parin,  Syo,  1783;  pp.  51-2,  1.37-8:— confinned  by  Cmamisso,  in  Kotzeuuk's  Voy.  of  Disco- 
very into  the  Soulh  Sea,  &c. ;  tranl.  Lloyd,  London,  8vo,  1821 ;  111,  p.  2'JO.  The  Tonga 
Isloodera  afford  a  parallel  Uluiitration. 
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country  to  country,  all  over  tlie  world  (as  indeed  my  notes  can  show- 
that  I  have  done)  to  prove  that  there  is  scarcely  any  spot  remaining 
now  where  anmlgamation  between  different  races  has  not  taken 
place ;  and,  consequently,  where  philology,  if  applied  without  know- 
ledge of  these  physical  facts,  must  often  lead  to  egregious  error.  I 
must  content  myself,  however,  with  succinct  references,  under  each 
of  the  54  heads  of  our  "Ethnographic  Tableau,"  to  authorities, 
through  which  an  inquirer  can  satisfy  himself  upon  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  The  converse  of  our  proposition  will,  moreover,  substan- 
tiate its  correctness,  viz. :  that,  wherever  there  has  been  no  amalga- 
mation of  races,  a  type  will  perpetuate  its  language  and  its  blood, 
irrespectively  of  climatic  influences.  Manj-  islands  and  peninsulas 
would  furnish  illustrations  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  but  none 
more  foi-tified  with  such  historical  guarantees,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
as  thirty  generations,  as  hyperborean  Iceland. 

Sixty-five  years,  that  is  about  a.  d.  795,  before  its  re-discoverj-  by 
the  Norwegian  Floke  in  861,  Iceland  had  been  occasionally  visited  by 
Ii-ish  anchorites  from  the  Feroe  Isles ;°"  the  latter  being  known  to  the 
learned  monks  of  Ireland  prior  to  725.  Colonization  of  the  former 
island  by  Scandinavians  commenced  as  early  as  862;^^  and  thither 
flocked  the  Northmen  in  such  numbers  from  Halogaland,  Drontheim, 
Nordenfield,  Nommedalen,  &c.,  together  with  some  cognate  fiimilies 
from  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  Ireland,  that,  by  920,  the 
country  was  akeady  populous ;  and  the  first  historical  census  of  1100 
showed  about  "  3860  principal  heads  of  families."  Unspeakable 
disasters  from  plagues,  volcanoes,  famines,  and  diminutions  of  tem- 
perature, have  been  their  lot ;  especially  W'hen  cut  oft' from  their  last 
Greenland  offshoots^-''  by  the  ice,  during  1406-8.  During  nearly 
1000  years  pure-blooded  Northmen  have  withstood,  remote  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  Iceland's  inhospitable  climate,  and,  free  from 
amalgamation  with  any  other  race,  as  a  consequence,  still  speak 
the  old  Norse  as  purely  as  lugollr,  the  first  actual  settler  in  862.™ 
Nevertheless,  imbued,  since  their  forcible  conversion,  981-1000,  with 
biblical  traditions,  even  these  Icelanders  have  hitched  their  genealo- 
gies on  to  the  Semitic  chart  called  Xth  Genesis  !   Jon  Arason,  bishop 

'"  Letronne,  Recherches  g(ngraphique>  el  critiques  sur  le  Livre  "  de  Mcnsura  orbis  Terrse," 
compost  en  Irelande^  au  coimrtencevient  du  9'"'=  sihcle  par  Dicuil ;  Paris,  1814  :  pp.  131—46. 

"*  Xavieu  Marmieb,  "  Histoire  de  I'lslande,"  Voyage  de  la  Commission  Scienlifique  du  Kord, 
Corvette  "Recherche,"  en  Idande  et  au  Greenland  (1835-6);   Paris,  8vo,  1840;  pp.  12-191. 

'2'  ScoBESBT,  Journal  of  Northern  Whale  Fishery  and  West  Greenland,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1823 ; 
and  Gaimabd,  "  Ilisloire  du  Voyage  de  la  Recherche,"  Paris,  1838;   I,  p.  3. 

""  Mabmier,  "  Littdrature  Tslaiulaisc,"  op.  cil.,  p.  7:  —  Bu.nsen,  Discourse  on  Ethnology, 
Sritish  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Science,  in  "Throe  linguistic  Dissertations,"  London,  1848;  pp. 
278-9. 
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of  leelaiul  towanls  the  eud  of  the  15th  ceutury,  although  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  "  caused  his  genealogy  to  mount  up  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  tii-st  kings  of  Denmark,  and  even  to  Adam.  *  *  *  It  eonies 
down  from  Adam  to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Japhet,  to  Jafre,  Jothum, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Saturn,  Jujuter,  to  Darius.  At  the  23d  degree,  we 
tind  I'riam  ;  at  the  :25tii,  Throar,  whom  we  call  Thor,  says  the  chroni- 
cler ;  at  the  42d^  Vodeu  or  Odin  ;  then  come  the  first  kings  of  Den- 
mark; and,  at  the  8oth,  appears  the  name  of  this  hishop!""'  In  such 
a  desolate  country,  amid  wintry  darkness  extending  to  21  hours  per 
diem,  time  must  have  been  wearisome.  Sympathy  bids  us  respect 
the  fables  of  a  school-loving  peoi)]e,  who,  "simplex  munditiis," 
composed  the  Edda,  besides  a  multitude  of  Sagas,  —  generally  about 
as  historical  as  good  Bishop  Arason's  pedigree.*^ 

Icelandei-s,  however,  may  challenge  tlie  rest  of  mankind  to  exhibit 
another  nation  upon  which  a  thousand  years  have  entailed  neither 
change  of  race  nor  alteration  of  speech.  Their  high-caste  Scandi- 
navian features,  abundantly  figured  in  jDortraits  by  Gainiard,-'^ 
equally  attest  the  purity  of  their  blood  and  permanence  of  type, 
despite  their  long  position  on  the  Arctic  circle, — where,  according 
to  alleged  climatic  action  upon  the  human  frame,  and  Bishop  Ara- 
son's genealogical  tables  aforesaid,  they  ought  to  have  become  cither 
Lappa  or  Eskimo  ! 

Let  it  not  be  said,  in  behalf  of  the  monogenistic  view,  that,  in 
proportion  as  one  recedes  into  antiquity,  fewer  languages  and  fewer 
races  are  encountered.  At  the  age  of  the  writer  of  Xth  Genesis, 
within  the  very  limited  superficies  embraced  within  his  geographv,^^ 
the  71>  nations,  tribes,  cities,  and  countries,  enumerated  by  him,  were 
already  divided  "after  their  tongues."  The  existence  of  no  others 
was  known  to  him,  else  more  would  have  been  recorded.  Even  in 
a  fractional  part  of  the  world,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  above  map's 
circumference,  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  in  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia 
alone,  four  distinct  tongues  were  spoken  ;  and  how  Grecian  traders, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Uralian  range,  carried  with  them  no 
less  than  seven  interpreters ;  whilst  Polybius  narrates  that  Carthagi- 
nian mercenaries  in  Spain,  during  a  mutiny,  vociferated  their  demands 
in  ten  different  languages.     Yet,  to  all  these  chroniclers,  three  fourths 

»>  Marmikb,  "  Histoire,"  p.  823 :  —  Compare  some  of  the  Arab  genealogies  collected  by 
Chesney;— Op.  ri/.,  I,  appendices,  Tables  1-4. 

»«  Ellesmkrk,  Guide  to  Northern  Archaology,  by  the  R.  Soc.  of  Northern  Antiquariea  of 
Copenhagen,  London,  8to,  1848,  pp.  83-91. 

w  Maiimibr,  Op.  eil.  From  it  I  have  selected  the  simple  fisherman,  Petur  Olafsen ;  No.  14 
of  our  T.ibleau :  but  the  work  contains  larger  likenesses  of  men  more  illustrious,  perhapSL 
though  not  more  typic.il. 

>**  Typet  of  Mankind,  pp.  549-50,  EthnoL  Tableau,  and  Map. 
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of  the  earth's  surface  were  utterly  unknown !  A  glance  ove"  the 
annals,  or  monuments,  of  these  three  fourths,  will  prove  that  the 
major  portion  of  their  human  inhabitants,  like  other  genera  of  their 
mammalia,  must  have  existed  contemporaneously.  Our  last  volume, 
combined  with  the  great  euhancement  of  authentic  examples  con- 
tributed by  our  erudite  coadjutor  Mr.  Pulszkt  to  this,  ought  to 
satisfv  unbiassed  doubters  that  it  is  not  through  the  mere  love  of 
opposition  that  polygenists  claim  a  right  to  demand  some  things 
more  reasonable  than  dogmatic  denial,  before  "the  unit}^  of  the 
human  species"  can  be  accepted  by  science. 

There  occurs  yet  another  contingency  that,  in  various  countries, 
has  had  a  certain  influence  in  disturbing  the  natural  order  of  some 
tongues,  and  which  philologists  should  not  altogether  ignore.  It  is 
where,  as  in  the  French  "  argots,"  in  the  English  "  slangs,"  or  in  the 
Arabic  dialect  of  the  Atvalem,  a  new  idiom  is  invented.  Of  such, 
Oriental  history  presents  us  with  many  curious  examples,  and  Euro- 
pean even  to  the  forgery  of  a  j^retended  language.  Thus,  in  China, 
as  mentioned  in  our  former  work,  the  Maudchou  Tartar  dynasty 
coined  five  thousand  new  words  which  they  forced  upon  their  sub- 
jects, as  Champollion-Figeac  says,  "d'emblee  et  par  ordoTinanee." 
Again,  at  Owyhee,  about  1800,  His  Majesty  Tamaahmaah  invented 
a  new  language,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Kotzebue,  this  prince  happening  to  die,  the  people  resumed 
their  old  one.  There  are  man}-  English  colonies  where,  at  this  day, 
judicial  proceedings  in  court,  as  at  Malta  and  Corfu,  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  English ;  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman 
rule, — now  extinguishing  itself  in  the  exact  ratio  that,  through  amal- 
gamation, the  pure  Turanian  blood  ebbs  awa}^ — was  that  uncom- 
promising instinct  which  forbade  Turks  to  respect  any  language  but 
the  Turkish.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  aver  that,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
counterfeits  cannot  be  detected ;  or  that  true  philology  is  unable  to 
discover  the  genuine  stock  from  which  such  invention  mav  have 
issued,  so  to  say,  by  the  ring  of  the  metal.  I  am  merely  calling 
attention  to  very  common  circumstances  through  which  the  tongue 
spoken  frequently  contradicts  the  type  of  its  speaker. 

But,  to  close  this  argument:  It  may  be  advanced  by  transcendental 
philology,  that  all  these  distinct  tongues  are  comprehended  within  its 
laws ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  transplanted  negro  in  America  speaks 
Cherokee,  a  Jew  expatriated  to  Singapore  adopts  Malay,  or  a  Chi- 
nese brought  up  at  Berlin  converses  in  German,  that,  nevertheless, 
these  languages  —  American,  Malayan,  and  Teutonic  —  that  each 
individual  has  acquired;  together  with  those  idioms  —  African, 
Hebrew,  and  Siuic  —  which  every  individual  has  foi-gotten,  are  all 
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coni\»riscd  within  the  classification  "Arian,  Semitic,  an<l  Tmaniaii," 
as  uniloretood  by  the  Bunsen-school ;  and  furthermore  that,  like 
unity  in  trinity,  these  three  classes  are  reducible  into  one  primeval 
speech. 

Denj-ing  the  competency  of  any  man  living,  in  the  actual  state 
of  science,  to  be  considered  a  "philologist"  if  he  enunciate  such  a 
doctrine,  I  must  again  refer  to  M.  Maury's  Chapter  I.  in  the  present 
volume  for  proofs  that  the  truth  lies  in  the  contrary  statement. 

Although  the  subject  of  "  chronology  "  may  be  here  a  little  out  of 
place,  still,  in  support  of  preceding  remarks  [^supra,  pp.466,  469],  the 
reader  will  not  object  to  my  intercalating  the  substance  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  latest  publication  (xEgifptens  Stelle,  V""  Buches,  5'"  Ab- 
theilung,  pp.  342-59),  in  the  only  space  of  this  volume  where  such 
new  and  interesting  matter  can  be  introduced.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  work  itself  has  yet  reached  this  country,  but  owe  what  follows  to 
the  considerate  kindness  of  our  collaborator  Mr.  Pulszky,  through  a 
private  letter  received  here  whilst  finally  correcting  "revises." 


CHEVAIIEB   BUNSEN'S    CESONOLOGY. 

Years  bnfon^  Clirist. 
Obwisi  of  Mankinii.  20,000 

Flood  in  Northern  Asia  —  Emigration  of  the  Arians  from  the  valley  of  tlic 

Oxus  and  Jaxartcs,  nud  of  the  Shcmites  from  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 

Eupliratca  — between 10,000  and      11,000 

Egyptian  names  (provinces)  under  republican  form 10,000 

But,  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  writing  already  probable  at  about lliiOOO 

End  of  the  republican  phase  in  Egypt 9,086 

Bttis  the  Theban,  1st  I'ricst-king 9,085 

End  of  the  Priest-kings 7,231 

[About  this  time  Nimrod,  and  a  Turanian  empire  in  Mesopotamia,  &c.] 

Elective  kings  in  Egypt,  from 7,230  to        5,414 

Hereditary  Kings  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, — a  double  empire  from  5,413 

to 8,624 

Mkxes,  king  of  united  Egypt B.C.  3623 

Great  Chaldsean  empire  begins  in  Babylonia "     3784 

ZoBOASTKR,  between  3500  and "     3000 

Foundation  of  Babylon "     32')0 

Tyrian  chronology  begins "     2760 

.Eiorfu*  of  the  Israelites "     1320 

Skmirahis 1273  to    "     1200 

Solouon's  era "     1017 

&o.  &c. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

PROTESTANT. 

Acts  xvii,  26.  Textus  revisus,  A.  D.  1857. 

"  Jiro/rio'iv  T£  i|  kvbs  iroiv  Uwg  av()pQ>*uv     "  fecitque  ex  uno  omue  (homine) 
xaroixsTv  ivi  -sawos  'nponwirou   t^j  genus    horainum     iuhabitare 

yns-"  Bupra  universam  faciem  ter- 

r£e."«= 


CATHOLIC. 


" i*ocr\(isv re  i^  ivbe  voiv yevag  oLvdpcjiruv     "Fecitque   ex  uno  omne  genus 
xam-'CiTv  ivc  vavrbs  irpoffMffou  rrjs  homiuum     inbabitare     supra 

7%."  universam  faciem  terrae."^^ 


"EironjiTj  T6  e|  6V0J  Tav   e6\iog  avSpuTruv." " 


TEXTUS     RECEPTUS GREEK.^ 

*'£iro((T£  T£   £f   £vis   at/iaro?    | 

nai'  idfOi   avBfK^ntiiv   KarotKCXv   int 

»dv  TO  jrpiotjnov    I    ros   y^s-" 


TEXTUS    RECEPTUS  —  LATIN.'^ 

"fecitque  ex  uno  omne  genus  hominum 

inbabitare  supra  universam  faciem  teiTse." 


French  Catholic.^  French  Protestant.^ 

"Da  fait  naStrc  d'un  seul  toute  la  race  des  "  Et  il  a  fait  d'un  senl  sang  tout  le  genre 

hommes,  ct  il  leur  a  donne  pour  demeure  bumain  pour  babiter  sur  toute  I'^tendue 

toute  r^tendue  de  la  terre."  de  la  terre." 


English  Catholic. 
"And  hath  made  of  one,  nil  mankind, 

to  dwell  upon  tbe  whole  face  of  the  earth.""" 


Varianies  lectiona. 

\in  0  6«                                                 3H5 

"And  [Ac]  hath  made  of  one  "and  has  made  every  Na-      "and    hath    made    of    one 

Blood  [of  Adam]  all  Na-  tion  of  Jlcn  of  the  same  blood  all  nations  of  men 

lions  of  Men  to  dwell  on  Blood,"  &c.  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 

all     the     Face     of     the  of  lie  earth." 
Earth." 
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Englith  Vertiont  of  Act*  xvii,  2C.'*' 


WiruF.  13S0. 
**«Dtiixikileoroon 

alio    kjTDllQ    of 

B«a  to  pnba* 
Mia  OD  al  tha 
ftn  of  the 
•rtba." 

irVtm  Uu  latin 


TrflMLB,  1&54. 

"•oil  bath  made 
of  000  blouj 
all  nacioos  of 
men,  for  to 
dwfll  on  all 
the  fim  of  tha 
arlbe." 

{Prom  Utt  Ortek 
prinild  IkH.) 


CaAinin,  l&se. 

"and  bath  mode 
of  one  bloud 
all  naclons  of 
mpD,  for  to 
dwell  on  nil 
the  fiic«  of  the 
oirtb." 

(From  tfte  Grttk 
printed  Tat.) 


Gmna,  1557. 
"  and  hath  made 
of  one  bloud 
all  mankrcdei 
for  to  dwel  on 
all  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

(Friym   Ihr  (hrrtk 
prinUd  Tfjct.) 


MriiM,  16S2.    •'Aolhorii»d,''16U 


"  and  he  hath 
made  of  ouo  al 
manklnde  to 
Inbabito  upon 
till"  whok'  f:it'e 
of  the  earth." 

(Prom  ttie  Latin 
Vtilffatf.) 


"and  bath  made 
of  one  blood 
all  nations  of 
men,  for  to 
dwrll  on  all 
tho  'ace  of  tha 
oarth." 

{Front  the  Greek 
printed  Text.) 


"•  iVopum  Teatammt.  Grace  el  Latine — Cauolds  Laoumanmus  reconsuit.  PHiLlpros 
BoTMASisiTs  Ph.  P.  OrtBcio  Lectioni.s  .Auctoritatis  apposait.  Borolini,  ISSO,  tomus  alter, 
p.  126.  [Readings: — 1.4{  alont  in  Cod.  Alex,  and  Vat.  Cantab.  Laud.,  and  Cantab.  Laud., 
Eliivir  ed.  1624,  and  iBKSius,  add  the  word  "blood."] 

*"  II  KaI.MI  AIAOIIKII.  Xovum  Tetlamentum  Gr<tce  el  Laline.  In  Aniiquxa  Talibut 
Tezium  Vcrtionit  Vulgatce  Latina  indayavil  Lectiotieiquc  variantea  Slrphani  el  Grieabacchii 
nolavil  V.  S.  Venerabili  Jager  in  contilium  adhibilo  CossTANTINl's  TisCHENDOHr  (Editio  DD. 
Affre  .Vrchiepiscopo  Parisiensi  dicata): — Pari?,  1842,  p.  225.    [Readings: — "St.  [Stephen] 

04.  [Qreisbach],  i»is  afiiarv;  nit  't0n<  et  liri  uSv  itpiiuMiiii*."] 

•"  Habwood's  Neic  Teitament  (without  points),  London,  12mo,  177G,  I,  p.  342. 

'*  ScHOLZ,  Novum  Teatamentum  Grmcce,  Lipsiin,  1836,  II,  p.  67. 

•*  Bibliorum  l^acToram  Tulgalce  Veraionia  editio,  Paris,  4to  (Didot),  1785,  p.  405. 

••>  La  Sainle  Bible,  traduite  sur  la  Vulgate,  par  Le  Maistre  de  Sact,  Paris  ed.,  1849, 
NoQT.  Test.  p.  148. 

*•'  La  Sainte  Bible, —  revue  sur  les  originaux  ct  rctouchi!  dans  le  langagc,  par  Datid 
Martin,  Mini^tro  du  Saint-Evangile,  &  Utrccbt;  Paris  (Didot),  18:!'J — Nouv.  Test.,  p.  178. 

"'  "The  Tloly  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate"— Old  Testament,  Doway,  1609; 
New  Testament,  Rheims,  1-582  (approved  by  the  most  reverend  Doctor  Teoy,  R.  C.  A.  D.), 
—  Dublin,  4to,  1816,  p.  193. 

*"  WiiiTBT,  Parophraae  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Tealament,  London,  4to,  6th  ed.,  1744; 
1,  p.  694. 

*♦«  PcBVKB,  New  and  Literal  Tranalalion,  &c.,  with  notes,  London,  8vo,  17n4,  11,  p.  171. 

"*  Shabpe,  The  Nete  Tealament  tranalated  from  Grieabach'a  Text,  London,  12mo,  2d  ed., 
p.  2.'i7. 

**•  "  n>e  Engliah  ffexapla,  exhibiting  the  six  important  English  Translations  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,"  London,  4to,  1841,  voce  "Acts  xvii,  26." 

[Have  been  collated  for  Texts  and  Versions;  and  examined  for  Variants,  Commentaries, 
and  Notes  — 

Le  Jat's  Botyglolte.  Paris,  fol.,  164.5,  "Acta  Apostolorum,"  V,  part  2d,  p.  120:— Walton's 
Biblia  Polyglotta,  Oxford,  fol.,  16-57,  V,  pp.  588-9:  —  GREiSBAcnii  Novum  Tealamentttm, 
Cantabrigitc,  8vo,  1809,  p.  329: — Id.,  Paris,  18mo,  p.  338:  —  Wetstein  and  Griesbach's 
y.  Teat.,  London,  12mo,  1808,  aub  voce: — Adam  Clarke's  Bible,  N.  Teal.,  London,  1836,  I, 
p.  855:  —  Albert  Barnes's  "Notes,  exp!an.itory  and  practical,  on  the  New  Testament" 
[Cobbin' a  reprint),  London,  4to,  1848,  p.  485:— Scott's  Bible.  Ill,  p.  335:— Henry's  Bible, 
ni,  p.  613:  —  "Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge's"  Bible,  "com  privilegio," 
Oxford,  4to,  1817,  II,  aub  voce:  —  Bloomfield,  "Greek  Tealament,  with  English  notes," 
London,  4to,  1843,  6th  ed.,  p.  639:  —  .\lford,  "The  Greek  Testament:  with  a  critically 
reiised  Text,"  ic,  Cambridge,  8vo,  18-54,  11,  pp.  180-1  :  —  &c.,  &c.,  &c.] 
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Whatever  may  be,  out  of  England,  the  general  estimation  in 
which  her  Universities  are  held  for  Ilebraical  scholarship,  none  will 
dare  saj  that  the  cou)\try,  whicli  gave  birth  to  a  Bentley  and  a 
PoRTEUs,  has,  in  solid  Greek  learning,  ever  lacked  a  man  to  stand, 
like  Jouadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  "before  (leHOuall)  for  ever.' 
The  difference  between  the  last  century  and  the  present,  in  English 
Hellenic  studies,  seems  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  fliet  that,  having  ex- 
hausted extant  literary  sources  in  Grecian  drama  and  philosophy, 
the  critical  apparatus  derived  from  those  honored  pursuits  is  now 
becoming  intensely  directed  towards  the  verbal  restoration  of  the 
original  books  composing  the  Xew  Testament;  and  the  names  of 
Davidson,  Alford,  Sharpe,  and  Tregelles,  are  the  well-known 
representatives  of  this  new  school,  in  different  phases  of  its  ten- 
dency. 

The  first-mentioned,  speaking  of  the  Palestinic  period  some  1800 
years  ago,  allows :  "  The  age  was  one  of  illiterate  simplicity.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  society.  Their 
abilities  and  education  were  tolerably  alike.  *  *  *  The  age  was 
illiterate.  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  class  of  society 
unpractised  in  the  art  of  writing."^"  The  second  frankly  avows:  "I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  [^verbal  inspiration]  being  thus  applied, 
its  effect  will  be  to  destroy  altogether  the  credibility  of  our  Evange- 
lists."^* The  third  published,  last  year,  that  most  useful  little  book. 
Notes  introductory  to  the  New  TestamcJit.  And  the  fourth  uses  the 
following  language:  "It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  common 
Greek  text  [of  the  ISTew  Testament]  is  no  worse  than  it  is ;  but  it  is 
a  cause  for  humiliation  (and  with  sober  sadness  do  I  write  the  word) 
that  Christian  translators  have  not  acted  with  a  more  large-souled 
and  intelligent  honesty."^' 

The  foregoing  remarks  arise  from  the  imperative  necessity  of 

"'  Introduction  to  (he  New  Testament,  &o.,  London,  1848,  I,  pp.  408,  417.  Jo.  Lamids 
(De  eruditione  Apostolorum.  Liber  singularis  in  quo  multa  qum  ad  primitivorum  Chrislianorum 
literas,  doclrinas,  scripla,  placita,  studia,  conditionem,  censurn,  mores,  et  ritus  atlincnt,  eiponun- 
tur  et  illustrantur :  editio  altera,  4to,  Florentioe,  anno  MDCCLXVI,  "  Censoribus  permitten- 
tihus,"  pp.  477-991), — publishing  in  Italy  when  the  Italinn  Catholic  mind  had  not  yet 
endured  a  "Francesco,"  a  "Maffei,"  or  a  "  Bomba," — had  long  previously  established 
apostolic  incapacity  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As  one  among  the  "workies" — and  I  say 
it  with  pride  —  to  tread  down,  and  keep  down,  what  embers  of  intolerance  may  yet  smoke 
in  my  adopted  country,  I  can  join  in  gratulation  with  citizens  of  our  republic  of  America — 
mais  (ici)  nous  avons  change  tout  cela." 

w*  Greek  Testament:  with  a  criiieally  revised  Text,  &c.,  London,  1854;  I,  Prolegomena,  p. 
20.  Ai.FOKD  (II,  p.  181)  expressly  cautions  us  to  read  Acts  xvii,  26 — "Not,  'hath  made 
of  one  blood,'  &c.,  as  E.  V.  but  'CAnsEn  evert  nation  op  men  (sprung)  op  one  blood,' 
to.     See  Matt,  v,  32,  Mark  vii,  37." 

»"  Account  0/  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Oretk  New  Testament,  London,  1855,  p.  267. 
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vindicating,  once  for  all,  in  ethnological  discussion,  the  accuracy  of 
n»y  colleague's  and  my  own  observations  in  the  joint  volume  which 
preceded  the  present'"*" 

Those  assertions  having  been  flatly  contradicted.  Dr.  itTott,^' 
when  resuming  the  suhjoct,  stated,  "  The  word  blood  is  an  interpola- 
tion, and  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  texts.  The  word  blood  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  time  of  St.  Jerome 
to  the  present  hour.  The  text  of  Tischendorf  is  regarded,  I  believe, 
generally  as  the  most  accurate  Greek  text  known,  and  in  this  the 
word  'blood'  does  not  appear.  I  have  at  hand  a  long  list  of  authori- 
ties to  the  same  ettcct;  but  as  it  is  presumed  no  competent  authority 
will  call  our  assertion  in  question,  it  is  needless  to  cite  them.  The 
verse  above  alluded  to  in  Acta  should,  therefore,  read: — 

"  'And  Liith  made  of  one  all  races  (genus)  of  men,'  &c. 

"  The  word  blood  is  a  gloss ;  and  we  have  just  as  much  right  to 
interpolate  one  form,  one  substance,  one  nature,  one  responsibility,  or 
anything  else,  as  blood." 

Many  incompetent  authorities,  nevertheless,  still  continuing  to 
question  my  collaborator's  correctness,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  my- 
self to  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  right.  I  hope  the  foregoing  array 
of  texts  and  references,  among  which  is  Tisciiendorf's  much-prized 
authority,  will  obviate  future  discussion  of  others  amongst  them- 
selves.    It  will  forever  with  myself. 

But,  BO  swiftly  does  archreological  criticism  advance  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  that  even  Tischendorf" 's  Text  now  falls — although  in 
this  particular  verse,  by  leaving  out  "  blood,"  the  highest  Catholic 
Hellenism  (as  it  generally  does)  coincides  with  that  employed  in  the 
"rational  method" — behind  the  age  of  Lachmann's;  whose  Text 
heads  the  list,  justly  eulogized  by  Tkkgelles^'*  in  these  words: — "The 
tirst  Greek  Testament,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  edited  wholly  on 
ancient  authority,  irrespective  of  modci"n  traditions,  is  due  to  Chakles 
Lachmann." 

It  becomes,  in  consequence,  evident  to  the  reader  that  scientific 
arguments  (in  England  at  last,  as  they  have  ever  been  on  the  conti- 
nent), in  which  texts  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  are  involved,  are  aeither 
carried  on,  at  the  present  day,  upon  the  obsolete  English  Version  of 

"•  7)/pes  of  ifankind,  Chnp.  XV,  "Biblical  Ethnography:  —  Section  E. — Terms,  Universal 
ftnd  Specific" — pp.  658-9. 

"'  The  Moral  and  Inlelleelual  Dwertily  of  Rata,  &o. — from  the  French  of  Count  A.  de  Gobi- 
ntau  —  by  H.  IIotz;  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott&  Co.,  12mo,  1856;  appendix  C,  p.  512. 

"'  Op.  cit.,  p.  113:  See  also  the  same  author's  admirable  "Lecture  on  the  Historic  evi- 
dence of  the  authorship  and  transmissioa  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  London, 
12mo,  1852,  pauim. 
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king  James,  nor  upon  the  antiquated  "textus  receptus"  of  the  ola 
printed  Greek  exemplar; — but  are  henceforward  to  be  made  exclu- 
sively upon  a  Texhis  revisus  that  pending  researches  are  combining 
to  establish  —  some  of  the  slighter  ditRculties  in  regard  to  which  are 
manifested  above  in  the  vai'ious  readings  of  one  line  of  the  Greek 
"Good  Tidings."  And,  in  order  to  substantiate  what  I  have  just 
said,  that  Romanist  learning  frcquentlj'  agrees  with  the  most  rigidly 
exegetieal,  a  quotation  fi'ora  the  commentary  of  Bishop  Kenrick^ 
will,  in  these  United  States,  not  fail  to  be  respected:  — 

Text,  Acts  XVn,  26  — "And  He  hath  made  of  one  all  mankind." 
Note,  on  MSS.  and  traditions,  "5.  G.  P.  'of  one  blood.'  The  Vulgate 

reading  is  conformable  to  the  Alexan- 
drian and  three  other  Manuscripts,  as 
also  to  that  used  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria.     The    Coptic  version    agrees 
with  it." 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  speculative  guesses  as  to  how,  why, 
when,  and  by  whom,  the  word  aiixaros  (blood)  crept  into  the  Text,  will 
readily  find,  amid  the  works  cited  [supra,  note  546),  some  very  learned 
and  ingenious  explanations,  and  more  commentaries  inexpressibly 
silly.     None,  however,  can  be  discovered  that  satisfy,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  exigenda  of  archseolcgical,  palseographical,  and  eth- 
nological criticism. 

As  to  the  first  requirement:  It  was  shown  from  Hennel^  that 
the  passage  in  question  was  not  autographed  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
but  proceeds  from  his  secretary — the  writer  of  Acts — probably  author 
of  the  Illd  Gospel,  supposed  to  be  "St.  Luke."  The  learned  and 
Reverend  Lord  Arthur  Hervet  judiciously  remarks:  —  "There  is 
also  a  peculiar  difliculty  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures  in  such  mat- 
ters, from  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  limits  of  inspiration,  and  of 
the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  writers, 
compilers,  and  editors  of  the  sacred  books,  in  such  matters  as  history, 
science,  and  the  like.  *  *  *  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  inspiration  to  teach  miraculously  any  arts  or  sciences, 
and  therefore  it  should  not  be  deemed  more  derogatory  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke,  that  they  were  not  beyond  the  most 
learned  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  science  of  chronology,  than  it 
would  be  were  we  to  discover  that  St.  Paul  came  short  of  modern 
skill  in  the  art  of  tent-making,  or  that  St.  Luke  had  not  all  the  phy- 
siological knowledge  attained  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  our 

»»  Ada  of  the  Apostles,  New  York,  8to,  1851,  p.  111. 
*•  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  559. 
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tinic."^'^  AVlion,  llieretoiv,  us  in  four  out  of  the  live  new-school  com- 
mentators just  cited,  we  belK)lil  really  learned  and  strictlj'  orthodox 
Churchmen,  our  contemporaries,  making  such  honest  admissions,  a 
"Protestant  dissenter"  like  myself, — whose  education  has  been  derived 
from  totally  ditlerent  pursuits,  in  lands  altogether  foreign  to  their 
insular  associations  —  may  legitimately  re-examine  Pauline  subjects 
from  the  archa>ological  stand-point  alone.  Hence,  the  only  really 
liistoricul  fact  deducible  from  all  the  above  quotations  is,  that  the 
Greek  word  "blood,"  not  being  in  the  MS.  used  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andriniis  (a.  d.  102-217),  but  occurring  in  that  studied  by  IrenmjuS 
(a.  d.  140-202),  the  intercalation  was  already  made  within  say  150 
years  after  the  unknown  year  of  the  demise  of  St.  Luke. 

Now,  any  one  who  has  inspected  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  and 
cpigniphy  (I  myself  have  only  seen  a  few  decades),  knows  very  well 
tliat,  in  the  most  archaic,  the  words  run  on,  without  divisions,  in  the 
same  line  "coiitinua  scrie."  Of  the  ancient  Apostolic  hooks  extant 
we  possess  none  written  earlier  that  the  5th-Gth  centuries  of  our 
era,"* — that  is,  about  200  years  later  than  Clemens  and  Irena^us,  or 
Bome  350  posterior  to  St.  Luke  ;  and  in  the  two  most  antique  codices, 
LXX  Alexandrinus  and  Vaticanus,  the  word  ai'jxaTos  does  not  recur. 
No  one  either  will  pretend  that  St.  Luke  took  down  St.  Paul's  speech 
at  the  time;  or  that  the  Evangelist  used  stenographic  processes, — any 
more  than  claim  that  the  "reporter"  at  Athens  adopted  Morse's 
magnetic  telegraph.  Hence,  neither  the  credibility  of  St.  Paul,  nor 
that  of  St.  Luke,  is  involved  in  our  debate. 

The  simplest  and  most  rational  method  of  cxplaining-why  this  word 
"blood"  crept  into  the  later  Greek  Texts, — into  the  Latin  it  never  did 
— is  seen  upon  reflecting  how,  some  early  Christian  anchorite,  devoutly 
poring  over  his  MS.  oi  Acts,  had  his  attention  arrested,  whilst  reading 
"and  hath  made  of  one,"  by  a  natural  and  impulsive  query — "one! 
one  what?"  As  a  memento,  he  noted  "o?(AaTo;"  on  the  margin  of  his 
exemplar ;  but  unaccompanied  by  a  note  of  interrogation  "  ? " — because 
Buch  interjectional  signs  were  not  then  invented.  Within  a  generation 
or  two  aftenvards,  but  before  Irenteus,  some  amanuensis,  transcribing 
our  anchorite's  much-worn  codex  into  less  archaic  calligraph}-  and 
orthography,  meeting  with  ai,A07os  on  the  margin,  fancied  that  the 
word  had  been  accidentally  omitted,  out  of  the  Text,  by  the  antecedent 
Bcribe.  So  the  latter,  with  no  fraudulent  intent,  any  more  than  our 
aforesaid  anchorite,  inserted  the  Greek  for  "  blood  "  in  his  own  tran- 
Bcriptjto  the  gladdening  of  the  hearts  of  some  pious  readers  of  English, 

"*  The  Omealoyiet  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jau»    Chrial,  ascertained  in  the  Ootpelt  of  St. 
Uatthew  and  St.  Luke,  &r.,  London,  8to,  1853;  pp.  249,  256. 
"•  Typet  of  Mankind,  pp.  612,  714. 
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and  the  bewildermeut  of  the  minds  of  others,  1600  years  later,  as 
well  in  Old  England  as  in  ISew. 

Thirdly.  However  learned,  however  veuerahle,  may  be  the  scholars 
■whose  words  I  have  cited  with  no  disrespect,  none  of  them  will  lay 
claim  to  proficiency  in  Ethnology,  nor  have  any  of  them  spent  half  a 
lifetime  in  the  Levant.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  known  that 
there,  at  this  very  horn*,  the  same  old  repugnance  (which  their  classi- 
cal scholarship  makes  them  perfectly  well  cognizant  of,  in  ancient 
Alexandria  particularly)  is  still  rife  now  with  evils  to  human  welfare 
that  have  always  rendered  Jews  and  the  Greeks  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  I  remember  (and  have  I  not  shuddered  over  its  blackened 
ruins  ?)  how,  at  Tripolitza,  on  the  first  fiash  of  Greek  independence, 
when,  capitulating  on  the  faith  of  the  "honors  of  war,"  the  Turkish 
garrison  and  Ottoman  community  were  massacred,  that,  whilst  the 
Mainiot  palikaries  spared  a  few  of  the  Muslim  girls  and  boys,  they 
did  not  leave  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  the  Israelites  alive.  Eye- 
witnesses afterwards  confirmed  to  me  such  atrocity  during  10  months 
(1829)  that,  "for  my  sins,"  I  waited  at  B'apoli  di  Romania  in  the 
vain  hope  of  obtaining,  from  Capodistrias,  a  tribunal  whence  to 
obtain  back,  in  part,  the  value  (only  $800,000)  of  36  cargoes  in  which 
my  father  was  concerned,  robbed  by  Greek  pirates  between  1824  and 
1828.  I  remember  too,  that  it  was  this  soul-harrowing  outrage  — 
first  of  hundreds  perpetrated  by  Moreot  Christian  serfs — that  caused 
Mussulman  reverberation  at  the  butcheries  of  Smyrna,  Scio,  and 
Haivali;  and,  although  Mohammed  All's  iron  firmness  joined  to  a 
numerous  and  tolerably  armed  European  population  alone  spared  us 
(1822)  from  witnessing  similar  abominations  in  Egypt,  I  recollect 
that,  wherever,  at  Smyrna  especially,  some  hapless  Greek  fugitive 
dodged  the  tophaik  or  yatagan,  his  hiding-place  was  invariably 
betrayed  if  known  to  any  Jew;  who,  after  Tripolitza  and  Missolonghi, 
naturally  felt — 

"  And  if  ye  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?" 

So  true  is  this,  that  the  Hebrew  serrdfs  (money-changers  —  not 
seraphs)  evacuated  Greece  exactly  in  the  ratio  that  the  Ottoman 
lords  of  the  manor  were  foi'ced  to  strike  their  tents  and  flee.  No 
Hebrew  lives  ^villingly  where  Greeks  rule ;  any  more  than  (and 
partly  for  the  same  reason)  he  likes  residence  in  Scotland  or  in  Con- 
necticut: and,  even  in  their  commercial  relations  everywhere, 
Grecian  and  Israelitish  instincts  are  invariably  in  antagonism. 
Now,  classical  history  on  the  one  hand,  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Talmudic  books  on  the  other,  demonstrate  precisely  the  same  hostile 
and  repulsive  feelings,  between  the  Shemites  of  Ilierosolyraa  and 
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the  "  Ai  dros  Athcnaioi,"  much  farthct  back  tlian  the  day  when  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Luke  were  jibed  by  Indo-European  mobility  at  tlie 
Areopagus.  I  need  not  dwell  on  tlie  context  of  Acts  XVII,  to 
cstiiblish  the  non-success  of  two  Jews — one  a  "Hebrew  of  Hebrews" 
—  who  in  cacophonious  Ilellcnistic-idiom'^' addressed  the  orthoepic 
and  satirical  men  of  Athens ;  but,  I  maintain,  and  if  necessary 
hereafter  will  historically  prove,  that  the  speaker  (whether  St.  Paul 
himself,  or  St.  Luke,  or  the  "reporter")  in  making  use, —  amidst  the 
knot  of  hard-hearted,  if  not  soft-headed,  Athenian  "gamins"  col- 
lected on  Mars'  Hill — of  the  phrase  "hath  made  of  one"  all  mankind, 
intended  thereby  to  deprecate  that  (by  the  Jewish  speaker  .strongly 
felt)  Hellenic  instinctive  xenolasia  toward  Hebrews,  which  led  the 
former  (boasters  that  themselves  were  Autochthones)  to  rejiudiate  the 
notion  that  a  particle  of  Jewish  "blood"  flowed  in  their  own  veins. 
If  this  fact  be  disagreeable,  I  cannot  help  it.  In  anthropology  the 
maxim  must  be  — 

"Tros  TyruBque  mihi  nullo  discrimin«  agetur.'* 

The  question,  of  the  existence  of  AIMAT02  in  the  original  manu- 
script of  St.  Luke,  "  me  parait,"  as  Mariette  says  of  that  of  the 
Apis-cycle  (supra,  p.  404),  "  definitivement  enterree."  With  it, 
also,  its  imagined  corollary,  that  St.  Paul  ever  meant  that  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  within  the  lioman  limit  of  geograpliy  in  his 
time,  were  "made  of  one  hlood."  Polygenists,  therefore, —  so  far  as 
Acts  xvii,  26,  be  concerned  —  are  hencefonvard  exempt  from  suspi- 

"'  'EXXiinorftt,  imXfuoj  (1117,  Hdlmismm,  Lingua  Ildlenistka,  &c.  —  Consult  Samuel  David 
Li'zzATO  (Professor  in  the  Rabbinical  College  of  Padua),  Prolegomeni  ad  una  Orammatica 
Hagwnata  delta  Lingua  Ebraica;  Padova,  Svo,  183G,  pp.  11,  07,  78-95:  —  Giamukrnaiido 
DE  Rossi  (Delia  Lingua  propria  di  Chrislo  e  degli  Ebrei  nazionali  delta  Palealma  da'  tempi 
dt'  Maeeabei  ditierlaiione,  Parma,  Svo,  1772,  pp.  7,  16,  37-9,  85-129,  145-8).  From  the 
latter  I  present  merely  a  few  abstracts.  The  Palestinic  Jews  alwny.«  repudiated  Greek 
translations.  So  particular  were  their  lineal  descendants  in  Spain,  that  Rabbi  Immanukl 
AbuaB  says  (in  his  rare  Xomologg,  or  Legal  Diicourse),  "una  sola  letra,  que  tenga  de  mas 
0  de  mcnos  (aun  que  no  varie  el  sentido)  queda  slendo  profano,  y  no  nos  es  lecito  leer  en 
el.  *  *  *  Ell  la  biblias  griegas  intitoladas  de  lot  Sentenla  Interpreter,  hallo  una  variedad  y 
differencia  tan  grandc  en  les  estampas  que  no  ay  passo  conforme."  The  Talmud  {tract 
Sahbat)  gives  the  injunction  of  Rabbam  Gamalikl,  how  tranelations  should  be  thrown  into 
"  luoghi  cenosi  e  spurchi,  acciocchb  eglino  imputridiscano  da  loro  mcdesimi."  In  another 
of  his  prodigious  labors  on  the  Text  (Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  Parma,  Svo,  1811,  p.  88), 
De  Rossi  victoriously  exonerates  the  Council  of  Trent  from  accusations  of  tolerating  no 

Sible  but  the  Vulgate.     Here  is  his  Italian  version  of  the  text  of  their  decree, the  Latin 

of  which  is  in  his  other  work  (Pracipuia  Caussia,  Turin,  4to,  1769,  pp.  79-80). 

"  Considernndo  che  non  piccol  vantaggio  ne  verrebbe  la  Chicsa,  qnalora  si  conosce,  di 
tutte  le  latine  edizioni  cho  girano  de'  saori  libri,  quale  s'abbia  a  tenere  per  autentica,  [the 
Council]  stabilisce  e  dichiarn.  che  questa  stessa  edizione  antica  e  volgata.  la  quale  da  un 
lango  U80  di  tanti  secoli  h  stata  nella  Chiesa  medesima  approvata,  sia  tcuuta  per  autentica." 
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cion  of  heresy.  But,  before  quitting  so  dry  a  subject,  I  must  gratify 
the  reader  with  a  pair  of  extracts  from  two  different  works, — parallel 
in  critical  calibre,  and  similar  through  an  accident,  that  each  of  their 
authors  boasts  of  an  Allomanic  surname — which  will  exemplify  into 
what  helpless  vagaries  this  apocliryphal  noun  "  blood  "  has  lifted  up 
two  most  talented  monogenists  above  the  multitude. 

Sample  A  is  chosen  from  the  pages  of  Sir  Robert  II.  Schom- 
burgk,*^*  writing  for  the  English  public. 

A.  — "  Man^- scoffers  have  attempted  to  establish  tlic  hypothesis, 
that  the  first  germs  of  the  development  of  the  liuman  race  in  America, 
can  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  that  quarter  of  tlic  globe ;  but 
unless  it  can  bo  proved  that  the  laws  of  nature  arc  in  direct  viola- 
tion with  Mosaic  [sjc .'.'.']  records,  which  expressly  say  that  'God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,'  we  must  still  appeal  to  that  Holy  Book  for  interpreta- 
tion [that  is,  '  we  must'  hunt  tlirough  the  Pentateuch  for  Act-s  XVII, 
26!]." 

Sample  B  is  taken  from  some  pages  in  the  Charleston  Medical 
Journal,'^  composed  hy  an  author"*"  writing  for  the  American  public. 
With  the  exception  of  the  figures  appended,  our  compositors  have 
been  so  good  as  to  set  it  up  in  fac-simile.   . 

R. — "  Wc  arc  advocating  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Unman  Race  simply  on  pcicn-  1 

titic  principles.     \V«  care  not  to  make  issiiies  on  points  tliat  liavc  no  legitimate  bearing  2 

ou  tlvc  svibject  to  wliicli  wc  are  restricted  in  this  discussion.    Those  with  whom  we  intend  8 

to  have  no  controversy  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  our  criticisms.     Wc  may,  how-  4 

ever,  hero  observe  that  the  figures  of  dogs  and  of  men  (tl)c  latter  only  arc  of  any  scien-  5 

tifio  value,)  on  the  eastern  monuments,  have  been  carefully  studied  and  delineated  by  6 

master-minds  —  men,  at  whose  feet  Mr.  Gliddon  has  set  as  an  liumbic  copyist.     They  7 

have  commenced  (riving  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  scientific  researches.     Both  ,8 

Lcpsius  and  Runsen  have  already  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  9 

the  Human  Race,  and  the  former,  as  we  arc  informed,  is  now  engaged  in  a  work,  in  10 

which  he  will  offer  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.     Thus  these  monumental  records,  1 1 

which  caused  Gliddon  to  pronounce  in  the  language  of  scorn  and  oblciquy  a   tirade  12 

against  the  scriptures,  convinced  the  minds  of  Lepsins  and  Runsen  of  their  truth,  and  l.S 

filled  them  with  humility,  reverence,   and   awe.     Their  scientific  researches  satisfied  14 

them  of  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Moses,  and  confirmed  by  Paul.  15 

"  'And  (Qod)  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  16 

the  earth,  and  hath  detcnnined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  17 

habitation.'     Acts  17  eh.  26  v.  18 

•••  Twelve  Viewt  in  Ihitith  Guiana,  &c.,  London,  folio,  1841,  p.  29. 

"•Charleston,  S.  C,  18.')4  —  republished  as  a  Monograph,  "An  Examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  Genera  and  Species  as  applicable  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Race,"  pp.  22—'?.  Its  author  rides,  or  is  bestridden  by,  two  hobbies,  —  the  one 
theological,  and  the  other  mammalogical.  His  duplex  equitation  tuavta  aitrCtv — (Sec  Stkauss, 
Vie  de  Jftue,  transl.  Littr*!,  I'nris,  183!),  II,  1«  partic,  pp.  ;!02-13) — always  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  "old,  and  musty"  Greek  proverb,  how  —  "Leucon  carried  one  thing,  and  his  ass 
another." 

M°  Typet  of  Mankind,  p.  028,  foot-noto  210;  and  "Memoir  of  Morton,"  pp.  liii-vi. 
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"iDeM  <^i»till(fui^hcd  naturnlists  both  nrrivod  Kt  the  oonohision,  from  tlicsc  very  19 
monunient.i,  th«t  the  negro  niccs  hiul  only  been  ilevelojieJ  in  the  oiur>e  of  ai;ps  witliin  20 
the  African  tropic*  and  wcro  derived  from  Etf\pt.  The  minds  of  men  arc  differently  21 
constituted,  and  we  here  perceive  what  opposite  impressions  are  made  on  different  '22 
minda  in  visiting  the  same  localities,  and  in  investigating  the  same  subjects."  23 

Now,  in  reprinting  this  specimen  of  the  stjlc  adopted  by  h 
"  Duteb-Uetbrmed  "  theologer  in  tliis  country,  niv  only  regrets  lie  iu 
the  unavoidable  mention  of  two  world-renownod,  and  by  myself 
inuch-hoiu>rcil,  names — Chevaliers  Buxsen  and  Liii'siUi?:  at  the  feet 
of  whom  (like  St.  Paul  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel")*'  I  have  always 
felt  proud  to  sit  for  instruction, — received,  as  not  a  slight  portion  of 
what  little  I  know  has  been,  oftentimes  with  mine  own  feet  under 
their  respective  nuvhogauies. 

What  concerns  the  reader,  however,  is  the  logical  deduction, —  on 
comparing  lines  14-15  with  line  19  of  the  above  extract  —  that 
"Moses"  and  "Paul"  were  "distinguished  naturalists  both"  ! 

Nobody,  who  reads,  writes,  and  ciphers,  can  be  such  an  ignoramus 
as  not  to  know,  that  Chevaliers  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  —  occupied  in 
other  equally-elevated  branches  of  human  science,  such  as  archeology, 
history,  philosophy,  and  linguistics — would  distlain  (whatever,  as 
educated  gentlemen,  they  may  read  about  Natural  History)  to  accept 
aTi  attribution  to  themselves  severally  of  any  scientific  sp^cialiti  not 
within  the  circun)fcrence  of  their  respective  studies.  The  pages  of 
this  volume  will  be  the  first  intimation  either  of  these  Savans  receives 
that  both  of  them  are  suspected  to  be  "  naturalists," — and  that,  too, 
by  a  fractious  sciolist  who  actually  wrote  a  book  to  demonstrate  the 
Unity  of  Mankind  without  having  read  the  first  syllable  of  Pri- 
CHARD.'*'     "Potete  frenarvi  dalle  risa?     0  miei  valenti  amici !" 

Where  did  either  Chev.  Lepsius  or  Chev.  Bunsen  ever  say,  that 
"negro  races  *  *  *  were  derived  from  Egypt"  [?]  {supra,  lines  20-1). 

The  last  three  lines,  21-3,  prove  how  the  same  writer — utterly  des- 
titute of  any  Egyptological  works  —  fancies  that  the  great  Prussian 
Ambassador  to  Rome  and  P]ngland  has  visited  Eg\-pt.  Everybody  else 
knows  that  Chevalier  Bunscn's  travels  never  extended  beyond  Europe. 

Finally,  the  only  expression,  known  to  the  world,  of  Chev.  Lep- 
eius's  im|iressions,  in  regard  to  human  monogenism  or  jiolygenisra, 
is  derived  from  a  casual  remark  made  by  him  in  a  friendly  letter  to 
my  respected  colleague  Dr.  J.  0.  Nott:  and  by  the  latter  inserted  in 
our  first  joint  publication,  for  the  very  object  of  not  involving  the 
honored  Egyptologist  of  Berlin  in  any  blame  that  might  accrue  to 

•"  Were  it  obligatory  upon  me  to  digress  upon  Paulino  themes  in  general,  their  annlyxis 
would  cost  no  more  trouble  than  reference  to  an  octavo  (London,  1818),  attrihulod  to  the 
capaci.ius  brain  of  a  great  jurist — Jrrkmt  Bkntham — entitled,  "not  Paul,  but  Jesus;"  and 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Qavaliel  Smith,  Esq. 

"*  Tifptt  of  Mankind,  p.  liv. 
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the  Doctor  and  myself  for  open  statement  of  our  common  etlinolop:i- 
cal  opinions:  and  it  is,  truly,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  literary  pro- 
bity manifested — by  every  theologer  who  may  have  experienced  some 
cutis  anserina  whilst  perusing  "Types  of  Mankind" — which  has  not 
merely  prevented  any  one  of  them  from  honestly  mentioning  where  he 
learned  that  Chev.  Lepsius^  "proclaimed"  his  now  ver}'  unbiassed 
sentiments  on  "the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  — 
but  which  has  been  unable  to  impede  Dr.  Nott  and  myself  from 
responding  to  the  wide  and  loud  calls  [see  Alphabetical  List  of  Sub- 
scribers, infra]  for  another  and  a  stronger  book,  through  the  same 
Publishers,  announced  as  the  Earth's  "Indigenous  Races." 

The  subjoined  remarks,  by  our  ever-valued  colleague  Mr.  Luke 
Burke,'"  have  already  put  a  direct  question  to  any  man  who  volun- 
tarily adventures  into  the  ethnological  arena  after  this  year  of  our 
XlXth  century:  whilst  "old,  and  musty"  Terence^^  supplies  me 
with  all  I  need  repeat  in  the  premises  • — 

"Si  mihi  pergit  quae  Tult  dicere,  ea  quae  non  valt  audiet." 

There  still  remains,  in  order  to  group  together  all  the  preceding 
arguments  into  a  "corps  de  doctrine,"  the  very  subject  which  sug- 
gested my  epigraph  to  this  chapter,  viz.,  "the  monogenists  and  the 
poli/genists."  What  deduction  will  either  school  draw  from  the 
present  accumulation  of  facts?  Tinie  only  can  show.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  met  with  no  reason  to  emend,  or  change,  the  position 
taken  in  the  last  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  New  Orleans,"''  as 
regards  my  individual  opinions  on  the  unity  or  diversity  of  human 
origin.     It  was  the  fallowing : 

5^  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  233.  Whilst  these  pages  are  being  stereotyped,  I  have  again  a 
fresh  and  welcome  proof  of  the  CheTalier's  kind  reminiscence,  through  the  reception  of  his 
most  recent  work — Uber  die  Gdlter  der  Vier  Elemente  bei  den  Agi/ptern,  Berlin,  4to.,  1856. 

***  "Does  he  speak  as  a  theologian,  or  does  he  speak  ns  a  man  of  science?  If  as  a  theo- 
logian, he  may  argue  in  peace  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  shall  not  care  to  disturb  him; 
but  if  he  claims  to  reason  as  a  scientific  man,  then  we  expect  that  he  shall  submit  to  the 
laws  of  science ;  then  we  consider  ourselves  privileged  to  judge  him  by  the  rules  of  common 
sense.  Then  he  must  be  reminded  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  not  to  throw 
stones,  and  that  those  who  use  theology  to  pinion  scientific  men  within  hopeless  dilemmas, 
may  find  in  the  end  that  it  is  less  difficult  than  they  supposed  to  turn  the  tables  upon  them- 
selves ;  for  assuredly,  if  scientific  men  were  only  to  rouse  themselves  to  the  same  zeal  and 
love  of  conquest  which  animate  theologians,  there  would  soon  rain  down  upon  theology 
such  a  pitiless  storm,  as  would  require  stronger  brains  to  weather  than  any  we  have  at  the 
present  day  to  contend  with." —  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  EevieiD,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
July,  185G,  X,  No.  4,  Art.  1,  "Strictures,"  p.  444. 

«»  Teb.,  Andr.,  V.  iv.,  17. 

5««  On  "Ethnology — Egypt's  testimony" — 9th  lecture  (of  15)  delivered  before  the  Lyceuio 
of  the  Second  Mnnicipality,  Feb.  20,  1862:  — New  Orleans  "Daily  Crescent,"  Feb.  21. 
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"Some  yeare  of  association  witli  Dr.  Morton  [siuce  1852  coiilirnu'd 
"  by  almost-constant  investigation  of  the  problem  for  myself]  have 
•' grailiuilly  led  me  to  the  conviction: — 

"  1st,  that  every  argument  hitherto  brought  forward  on  the  uuity- 
"  side  is  either  refuted  or  refutable ;  but  that, 

"2d,  whilst  the  reasonings  in  favor  of  the  dtvergity-view  propondc- 
"  rate  greatly  over  those  against  it,  I  do  nut,  novortheloss,  hold  the 
"  latter  to  be,  as  yet,  absolutely  proven. 

"  Lest  such  assertion  should  appear  paradoxical,  I  would  explain, 
"  —  that  the  proofs  of  diversity  are  chiefly  of  a  negative  character; 
"and,  on  the  other  hand,  these  questions  being  still  'sub  judico,' 
"some  discovery  in  science,  now  unforeseen,  may  hereafter  establish 
"unity  upon  a  certain  basis." 

It  is  not,  however  [as  the  reader  of  our  last  work  can  well  under- 
stand], from  any  submissiveuess  towards  dictates  emanating  from 
the  thcocratical  point  of  view,  that  I  consider  the  dogmatic  argument 
to  stand,  down  to  the  present  moment  and  in  all  the  works  known 
to  rae,  among  those  propositions  hitherto  unrefuted.  Want  of  space 
alone^  prevented  further  publication,  of  ^ISS.  which  covered  bibli- 
cal ethnology,  on  that  occasion ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
chapters  of  this  volume  has  equally  precluded  (save  in  respect  to 
Actt)  continuance  of  scriptural  branches  of  inquiry  on  the  present. 
In  the  interim,  during  more  recent  studies  in  Europe,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  collect  former  desiderata  that,  some  day,  may  find  utter- 
ance in  matured  shape ;  when  asseverations  in  support  of  monoge- 
nism,  grounded  upon  the  Textus  recepius  whether  of  Old  or  New 
Testaments,  shall  be  critically  examined. 

Persevering  consistently  to  the  end  in  that  method  of  quotation 
previously  announced  [^supra,  p.  40-3],  it  is  with  three  extracts  from 
works  of  our  living  contemporaries  that  I  submit,  to  others,  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  which  I  participate,  couchgd  in  language  far 
superior  to  that  through  which  I  might  have  endeavored  to  express 
them.  They  are  emanations  of  the  French  mind  in  our  pending 
age;  each  dift'ering  from  the  two  others  as  concerns  the  subject 
whence  it  takes  its  point  of  departure,  but  all  uniting  in  grandeur 
of  sentiment,  eloquence  of  diction,  and  trutht'ulness  of  utterance. 

"Strange  destiny  that  of  theology!  That  of  being  condemned 
never  to  attach  herself  except  to  systems  which  are  already  crumbling 
down :  that  of  being,  through  her  essence,  the  enemy  of  every  new 
science  and  to  all  progress.  Yes, — she  foresaw  that  a  day  would  come 
to  dethrone  her, — this  theology,  this  sacerdotal  science — when,  during 

>"  Typu  of  Mankind,  pp.  026-7. 
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paganism,  she  sought  to  frighten  humauit}-  by  the  myth  of  Prome 
theus.  She  struggled  to  depict,  with  the  colors  of  impiety,  the  man  who 
was  going  to  demand  of  Xature  its  secrets  and  its  laws;  and  she 
manacled  him  beforehand  to  a  rock:  but  time,  far  from  riveting  the 
chain,  has  been  unceasingly  detaching  it.  The  spread  of  man's 
discoveries,  the  importance  of  his  victories,  compel  evermore  the 
public  conscience  to  admire,  as  a  noble  independence,  as  a  courage- 
ous effort,  that  which  theology  wished  not  to  regard  but  as  a  haughty 
attempt  that  the  All-Powerful  had  punished  by  ill-fortunes  and 
chastisements.  We  willingly  approach,  now-a-days,  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  and  we  no  more  believe  that  it  is  Satan  who  presents  U8 
with  its  poisoned  fruits."'^ 

"  16.  It  is  said  that  the  telescope  of  Herschell  [that  of  Lord  Rosse 
has  since  performed  mightier  woudei-s],  which  has  unveiled  to  us 
nebulae  before  unknown,  magnified  twelve  thousand  times.  If  a 
glass  were  made  of  sufhcient  power  to  magnify  a  million  times,  the 
milky-ways  would  be  multiplied  prodigiously ;  and  would  seem  to 
us  so  crowded  together,  that  they  would  form  but  one  spherical  vault 
of  suns  shining  in  those  unknown  regions.  And  yet  all  these  suns 
are  separated  fi'om  each  other  by  profound  deserts  of  darkness ! 
Here,  before  this  wide  circle  of  bright  bodies,  the  power  of  human 
view  must  stop  :  here  must  be  the  barrier  which  shuts  from  our  vision 
the  rest  of  the  creation.     But  this  is  not  the  limit  of  the  universe. 

"  17.  Here  thought  and  language  fail  to  express  the  grandeur  of 
the  reality.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  by  the  assistance  of  time 
and  space.  To  overload  the  mind  with  accumulations  of  time  and 
space,  is  still  to  prescribe  limits  to  that  which  has  none, —  in  adding 
duration  to  duration  and  extent  to  extent.  Let  us  suppose  as  many 
suns  and  worlds  as  we  have  enumerated :  in  our  transports  of  enthu- 
siasm, let  us  boifnd  beyond  myriads  of  spaces  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  more  vast :  let  us'  unite  all  those  heavens,  and  exag- 
gerate the  number  of  them  as  far  as  the  imagination  can  reach, — 
still,  beyond  this  immeasurable  portion  of  the  creation  in  which 
the  dazzled  thought  is  lost,  the  universe  continues  without  bounds 
and  without  measure. 

"  18.  Overwhelmed  by  the  majesty  of  the  universe,  human  intel- 
ligence sinks  into  a  state  of  insensibility  before  its  unfathomable 

''^  Alfred  Madrt,  Essai  aur  lea  LSgendea  Pieusea  du  Moyen-Age;  ou  Ezamen  de  ce  qu'ellea 
rtnferment  de  merveiUeux,  d'aprls  Us  connaissan€e»  que  fournisscnt  de  noa  Jours  VarchSotoffie, 
la  tMologie,  la  philosophic  et  la  phijsiologie  midicale:  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  "  lutroduction,"  pp. 
lix-xx. 
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deptlis.  Those  vast  and  inscrutable  abysses,  which  man  sees  but 
imperfectly,  are  only  a  point  in  that  intinity  of  space  where  the 
most  solid  thoughts,  the  most  profound  meditations,  and  tlie  science 
of  all  aires,  are  lost. 

"  ly.  Ill  presence  of  this  grand  spectacle,  man  finds  within  him- 
self an  instructive  sentiment,  which  manifests  to  him  an  Almighty 
and  Creative  Power,  as  surely  as  his  eyes  show  him  the  light.  Tlien 
creation  is  explained,  its  object  is  undei-stood.  To  feel  the  existence 
of  intinity  is  to  have  a  revelation  of  eternity', —  to  contemplate 
Nature  is  to  take  pleasure  in  what  is  best, —  to  study  it  is  to  seek 
the  truth, —  it  is  to  take  the  jiath  which  leads  to  GOD,: — to  recog- 
nize the  workman  in  his  work.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so,  when 
His  glory  is  written  in  the  heavens?  Each  sun  is  a  letter  of  His 
name,  'ind  His  name  is  infinite!  AVhat  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  Divine  thought  than  that  of  the  work  which  received  and 
reflected  it?  The  universe  is  then  to  the  human  race  what  it  has 
been,  is,  and  always  will  be :  the  daily  and  eternal  instructions  of  ' 
a  Master  who  wishes  to  show  Himself  in  the  harmonies  which  He 
lias  placed  in  it:  a  magnificent  expression  of  the  inaccessible  in- 
telligence which  embraces,  possesses,  and  holds  dominion  over  all: 
a  sublime  act  of  the  Divine  understanding,  which,  in  the  eloquent 
simplicity  of  its  art,  made  use  only  of  a  single  substance  to  produce, 
at  a  single  cast,  the  grain  of  sand  which  the  wave  rolls  on  our 
shores,  and  the  spacious  continents  which  rise  from  our  globe :  an 
infinite  substance,  the  first  and  only  one  of  all  things,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  universal  and  immediate  means  appointed  for  the 
government  of  space,  matter,  movement,  and  life :  the  element  and 
vehicle  of  the  phenomena  perceived  by  our  organs,  susceptible  of 
exercising  the  most  delicate  functions^ — those  even  which  are  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  imponderable  to  our  instruments,  and  yet 
able  to  break  in  pieces  worlds,  with  a  violence  incalculable,  in  the 
unbounded  employment  of  its  strength :  which  is  itself  its  own 
generating  and  preserving  principle:  which  never  creates  nor  anni- 
hilates, but  organizes  and  develops  life,  regulates  the  superabundance 
of  it  by  death,  and  thus  continues  the  untroubled  course  of  Nature: 
which  is  continually  bringing  to  perfection,  and  remains  itself 
without  change :  which  produces  the  most  varied  contrasts,  and  acta 
without  any  variation :  which  has  scattered  in  the  wide  plains  of 
infinity  thousands  of  millions  of  centres  of  movement  appropriated 
to  each  of  them,  and  reduces  them  to  one :  which  draws  from  unity 
its  inexhaustible  resources,  and  contains  them  in  unity :  in  fine, 
whose  effects  are  so  many  innumerable  combinations,  and  whose 
cause  is  unique  and  profoundly  simple.     For  one  single   matter, 
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spread  throughout  the  universf;,  is  its  origin,  its  preservation,  and 
its  law."^ 

"  There  seems  to  be  accordance  upon  one  point.  It  is,  that, 
alongside  of  theology,  a  new  science  is  rising  up,  viz.,  ^the  science  of 
religions'  *  *  *  The  world  is  positive,  because  it  grows  old :  but  it 
had  been  credulous,  insane ;  intoxicated  with  poetry  and  supersti- 
tion ;  in  love  with  that  Nature  which  we  now-a-days  cause  to  pass 
through  the  crucible."^™ 

G.  R.  G. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1857. 

5^  Tkastoi'r,  Caloric.  —  Origin,  Mailer,  and  Law  of  the  Universe,  New  Orleans,  8to,  1847, 
pp.  7-8.  "Elfeve  de  I'Ecole  polytecnique"  himself,  and  a  miDing-Engineer  of  high  positioa 
in  Mexican  and  Central  .\merican  loc.ilities,  my  friend  M.  Trastour  understands,  as  well  as 
the  reader,  that,  absolutely  unacquainted  with  Physios,  I  have  no  opinion  whatever  upon 
an  imponder.able  termed  "Caloric." 

670  ViNKT,  Lea  Paradis  Profanes  de  rOccidenl,  Paris,  8to,  1856,  p.  1. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SECTION  I. 

COMMENTARY    UPON    THE    PRINCIPAL    DISTINCTIONS    OB!^ERVABLE 
AMONG    THE   VARIOUS   GROUPS   OF    HUMANITY. 

(  With  an  Ethnographic  Tableau.) 
BY    GEO.    R.   OLIDDON. 

Under  the  above  heading,  I  had  elaborated  a  more  diffuse  argu- 
ment, than  in  the  remaining  few  pages  of  this  volume  can  now  be 
submitted  to  the  reader.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, by  Messrs.  Maury,  Pulszky,  Meigs,  and  Nott,  —  independently 
of  a  good  deal  of  matter  latterly  transferred,  for  the  sake  of  giving  it 
a  more  appropriate  place,  back  into  my  own  Chapter  (V.) — have 
already  covered  a  vast  range  of  ethnological  inquiry;  and,  in  the 
second,  our  Publishers  especially  enjoin  upon  me  not  to  let  this  book 
exceed  in  bulk  much  "above  600  pages,"  in  order  that  its  artistic 
appearance,  in  view  of  the  extra-thiekncss  caused  by  our  lithographic 
plates,  should  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of  Types  of  3Iankind. 

It  being  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent work  —  should  he  be  interested  in  ethnology  —  is  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  our  former  one,  I  feel  persuaded  that,  with  the 
facta  and  the  bibliographical  references  comprised  in  the  two,  if  to 
both  he  may  be  plei\sed  to  add  Norris's  tasteful  edition  (1855)  of 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man,  together  with  the  latter's  Six 
Ethnographical  Maps,  such  reader  is  fully  competent  to  make  his  own 
"Commentary"  on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  various  fifty- 
four  races  of  mankind  presented  to  his  eye  iu  the  annexed  Ethno- 
graphic Tableau. 

Hence  my  part  may  properly  limit  itself  to  the  continuation  of  a 
few  more  extracts,  that  generalize,  in  some  degree,  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  its  inspection. 
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"Were  it  possible,"  wrote  the  vigorous  expungcr*"  of  a  dogmatical  work  which  of  erst 
tried  to  uphold,  categorically,  the  "unity  of  the  human  species" — "Were  it  possible  for  an 
individual  to  gain  access  to  a  situation  sufficiently  commanding,  and  to  be  indued  -with 
optics  sufficiently  powerful,  to  take,  at  once,  a  clear  and  discriminating  survey  of  the  whole 
earth — could  he  thus  obtain  an  accurate  and  distinct  view  of  the  appearance  and  sensible 
character  of  everything  existing  on  its  surface — diversities  of  colour,  form,  dimension,  and 
motion,  with  all  other  external  properties  of  matter  —  were  such  an  event  possible,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  objects  that  would  attract  oui-  spectator's  attention,  would 
be,  the  variety  discoverable  in  the  complezion  and  feature,  the  figure  arid  stature  of  the  human 
race.  In  one  section  of  the  globe,  he  would  behold  n  people  lofty  and  well-proportioned, 
elegant,  and  graceful ;  and  in  another,  not  far  remote,  a  description  of  men  diminutive, 
deformed,  unsightly,  and  awkward.  Here  would  rise  to  view  a  nation  with  flowing  locks, 
a  well-arched  forehead,  straight  and  finely-modelled  limbs,  and  a  complexion  composed  of 
the  carnation  and  the  lily ;  there,  a  race  with  frizzled  hair,  clumsy  and  gibbous  extremi- 
ties, a  retreating  forehead,  and  a  skin  of  ebony.  In  one  region  he  would  be  charmed  with 
a  general  prominence  and  boldness  of  feature,  an  attractive  symmetry,  a  liveliness  of  air, 
and  a  vigor  of  expression,  in  the  human  countenance :  while  in  another,  he  would  be  dis- 
gusted by  its  flatness,  vacancy  and  dulness,  offended  with  its  irregularity,  or  shocked  at  its 
fierceness.  Between  these  several  extremes  would  appear  a  multiplicity  of  intermediate 
gradations,  constituting  collectively  an  unbroken  chain,  and,  manifesting  at  once  the  sim- 
plicity yet  diversity  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  in  peopling  the  earth  with  human  inha- 
bitants." 

After  refuting,  point  by  point,  every  postulate  advanced  by  his 
scholastic  but  unscientific  author,  and  exposing  the  sophisms  thi'ough 
which  each  is  supported,  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  on  the  doctrine  itself: 

"  Its  principles,  if  admitted  to  their  full  extent,  would  lead  to  results  which  our  author 
would  be  himself  the  first  to  deprecate.  They  would  prove  unfriendly  in  their  operation  to 
morality  and  religion,  and  even  subversive  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  physical  world.  They  are  calculated  to  favor  a  system  of  levelling  and  con- 
solidation which  would  reduce  to  the  same  species  many  animals  that  appertain,  in  reality, 
to  different  genera.  By  their  seductive  and  pernicious  influence  we  might  be  gradually  led 
to  a  belief  in  the  original  identity  of  even  the  white  man  himself,  the  golok  \_hylobates  Hoo- 
lookfl  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  the  large  Orang-outang ;  so  apparently  inconsiderable 
are  the  shades  of  difference  between  them,  when  their  systems  are  an.alyzed,  and  their 
individual  features  and  limbs  attentively  compared  with  each  other.  When  examined, 
however,  and  compared  in  their  general  result,  their  dissimilarities  are  so  numerous  and 
Btriking,  as  to  constitute  insuperable  objections  to  such  a  monstrous  hypothesis.  We  become 
at  once  convinced  by  the  evidence  before  us,  that  differences  so  wide  and  radical,  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  any  common  causes  now  in  operation  on  our 
globe;  but  that  the  beings  marked  by  them  belong  to  races  originally  and  immutably  dis- 
tinct.    Such  precisely  is  the  case  in  relation  to  the  different  races  of  men." 

' '  It  now  remains  to  be  said,"  continues  the  profound  physiologist  Desmoulins,^"'  "  whether, 
in  each  of  these  races,  of  these  species,  men  were  children  of  the  earth  whereupon  history 
perceives  them  from  times  the  most  obscure;  or,  if,  coming  in  similar  likeness  from  one 

'"  Criticism  —  For  the  Portfolio  (Philadelphia,  3d  series,  vol.  iv.,  1814;  articles  1  and  4, 
pp.  8-9,  363-4) — of  "  An  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure,  in 
the  Human  Species,  &c.,  &c.  By  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  &c.,  &c."  I  owe 
acquaintance  with  this  most  powerful  argument  to  the  favor  of  Mr.  George  Ord,  President  of  the 
Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences ;  who  informs  me  that  it  was  written  in  early  life  by  one  since  eminent 
in  medical  and  ethnological  questions — the  late  Dr.  Cuahles  Calhwell.  These  papers  are 
an  enlargement  of  a  previous  critique  published  in  the  North  American  Jlevieu;  July,  1811. 

"'  Races  Mumaines,  1826;  pp.  155,  158. 
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•nd  the  name  native  countrv,  tlipy  hocnmo  ilivprsifieil  accoriling  to  tho  novolty  of  each 
elimat<>:  of  wliioli  tlio  iiitlm-ncp,  sinjily.  or  uniteil  with  that  of  a  supposed  sidereal  revolu- 
tion, would  thus  have  transformed  children  of  one  and  tho  same  father, — creating  there  some 
nej?roes,  here  some  Kourilians,  yonder  some  Finns,  hither  some  Mongols,  &.C.  *  *  *  liaccs 
and  species,  everywhere  that  they  remain  pure  and  without  mixture,  preserve  invariable  all 
the  traits,  all  the  physical  characters  which  the  first  observers  saw  in  them,  and  that  they 
indubitably  possessed  from  the  very  beginning.  Their  alteration  is  everywhere  the  product 
of  intermixturo,  the  fusion  between  heterogeneous  populations.  Climate  and  all  the  intlu- 
enocs  cngemlered  by  it  have  alone  no  hold,  whether  upon  the  form  of  the  body  and  face,  or 
on  the  color  of  the  skin,  or  upon  that  of  the  hair  and  its  nature.  These  causes  possess  only 
a  slight  power,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  following  book,  on  the  color  of  the  ."kin  in  certain 
races.  In  all  the«e  mixtures  there  does  not  either  result  indifferently  a  mean  of  expression 
of  traiU)  of  each  race.     Urdiuurily,  one  dominates  the  other." 

Denying,  therefore,  witli  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  climatic  changes  of 
latitude  or  longitude  have  had  any  permanent  influence  upon  the 
race-character  of  the  human  skin;  and  recognizing,  with  Desmoulins 
and  .Morton,  no  known  causes  subsequent  in  action  to  the  Creator's 
coloring  of  each  race,  but  direct  amalgamation, — othen^-ise  intermix- 
ture between  difibrent  types — as  explanatory  of  the  endlcasi  gradatio7is 
of  color  now  beheld  in  humanity  throughout  the  world  ;  it  follows 
that,  according  to  my  conception  of  the  primitive  state  of  mankind 
in  each  zoological  province  of  creation,  the  shades  in  coloration  of 
the  skin,  e^-es  and  hair,  must  have  been  less  numerous  than  appear 
at  the  present  day  after  so  many  thousand  years  of  interminglings 
and  migrations.  What  may  have  been  the  exact  primordial,  or  ab- 
original, cuticular  color  of  each  type ;  into  how  many  or  how  few 
distinct  national  tints  they  might  be  resolved,  there  seems  to  be  (out- 
side of  the  comparatively  small  area  covered  by  .the  earth's  historical 
nations),  no  means  now  of  ascertaining;  although  some  plausible  con- 
clusions are  attainable  through  induction.  In  any  case,  the  historical 
permanence  of  many  colors  being  determined  through  monumental 
and  written  evidence  tor  3000  to  4000  years,  we  may  fairly  challenge 
objectors  to  produce  evidence  that  other  unrecorded  shades  did  not 
exist  contemporaneously.  Egyptian  monuments,  Hebrew  ethnology, 
AssjTian  sculptures,  Greek  and  Roman  iconographj-,  Chinese  annals, 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities,  with  many  ancient  descriptions 
of  personages  or  nations,''-*  combine  to  establish,  in  each  geographical 
centre,  that  the  peoples  within  and  around  it  presented  the  same 
coloration  as  their  descendants  at  this  day, — all  later  variations  being 
satisfoctorily  accounted  for  through  phenomena  produced  by  physical 
amalgamation  bctvveen  subsequent  intruders  and  the  primitive  stocks. 
Thus,  for  in.stance,  there  are  now  two  very  distinct  colors  seen  among 
'he  Israelites ;  one  exceedingly  dark,  sallow,  with  black  eyes  and 
hair;  the  other,  fair  even  to  pallor,  with  light  blue  or  hazel  eyes,  and 

•"  All  these  positions  are  now  proved,  I  take  it,  in  the  present  volume. 
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yellow  or  reddish  hair ;  notwithstanding  that,  of  all  races,  the  Jews, 
especially  in  modern  times,  have  striven  beyond  anj'  typos  to  pre- 
serve their  blood  pure  from  all  admixture.  And  one  may  reduce  the 
counter-argument  of  some  mooogenists  who,  with  Prichard,  have 
thrown  overboard  Ushee's  b.  c.  4004  for  "  Creation,"  viz.,  that,  who  can 
tell  what  the  action  of  unnumbered  chiliads  of  ^re-historic  ages  may 
have  done  in  changing  one  type  into  another? — to  a  simple  rule  of 
three:  If  5000  years,  as  proved  by  every  possible  testimony,  have 
done  nothing,  how  much  will  any  time  do  ? 

"  Nothing,"'  wrote  Quoy  and  Gaimard,*'*  the  accurate  observers  who  sailed  round  the 
world  with  Dumont  d'Urville  (1826-9),  "  better  proves  the  difficulty  that  zoology  presents, 
when  one's  object  is  to  well  characterize  a  species,  or  a  variety  of  species,  than  the  diversity 
of  human  races,  admitted  by  naturalists.  How,  indeed,  can  distinctions,  oftentimes  so 
fugacious,  become  settled  upon  solid  bases !  When,  in  correct  zoology,  one  would  determine 
a  species,  it  is  by  uniting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals  that  some  certainty 
may  be  attained.  How,  then,  catch  all  those  delicate  hues  constituting  that  which  ia  called 
fades,  through  notes,  drawings,  and  recollections  weakened  by  the  distances  one  has  tra- 
versed, and  by  the  absence  of  the  individuals  one  has  to  compare?  In  order  to  obtain  posi- 
tive results,  it  would  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  do  that  which  is,  so  to  say,  impossible ;  viz. : 
unite  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  these  varieties,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them 
together ;  and  to  cause  oil-porti-aits  to  be  made  as  perfect  likenesses,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
precise  shade  of  the  physiognomy.  This^has  not  as  yet  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  any  attempt  to  do  it  would  encounter  considerable  difficulties  during  the  rapidity  of  » 
nautical  voyage." 

Many  of  the  obstacles,  deplored  thirty  years  ago  by  such  qualified 
judges,  to  collecting  an  adequate  series  of  ethnological  likenesses, 
continue  in  force  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  photographic  meliora- 
tions which  DagueiTe's  wonderful  discovery  has  latterly  received, 
combined  with  the  dexterous  application  of  colored  plaster-casts  to 
the  human  bust,  have  already  removed  the  more  serious  impediments 
to  future  mechanical  exactitude.  To  Dumoutier*"^  unquestionably 
belongs  the  merit  of  first  practising,  on  a  large  scale,  this  method  of 
permanently  securing  faithful  copies  of  Oceanic  and  Australian  types. 
Blauchard's  comments  on  this  superb  collection  are  worthy  of  careful 
perusal. 

"  The  physiognomies,  of  the  inhabitants  of  localities  visited  by  explorers,  have  been  often 
represented,  through  the  aid  of  drawing,  in  accounts  of  voyages;  but,  in  all,  one  may  affirm 
it,  these  representations  are  imperfect.  If  there  be,  now  and  then,  any  which  approximate 
to  the  truth,  it  is,  so  to  say,  always  impossible  to  verify  them.     The  anthropologist  can, 

"♦  Voyage  de  la  Corvette  V Astrolabe ;  Zoologie,  Paris,  8vo,  1830 ;  I,  chap.  1,  "  De  I'Homme ;" 
p.  15. 

'">  Vnynge  de  I'Astrolalie  et  de  la  Zelie;  Alias,  Anthropnlngie,  Paris,  fol.,  1845—50;  Text  in 
8vo,  1854,  by  Blanchard.  Cf.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Elhnol.  de  Paris,  1847,  I,  pp.  284-5, 
289-90.  The  original  casts,  exactly  colored,  but  representing  chiefly  Melanian  and  Poly- 
nesian races,  now  adorn  the  Galeric  Anthropologiquc  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  My  wife 
had  only  time  to  copy  the  tints  given  to  each  bust. 
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fhert-fnre.  have  no  confiilciico  in  them.  Ho  must  renounce  their  employment  in  determining 
the  characteristics  of  races;  in  a  word,  he  cannot  utiliio  them. 

"  .\rti8is  habituated  to  draw  unceasingly  the  European  type,'"  arc  unskilful,  in  the  preater 
number  of  cases,  iu  tracing  the  portrait  and  the  true  physiognomy  of  an  Amcricuu  savage> 
or  of  a  Polynesian  Islander.  They  tend  irresistibly  to  give  him,  more  or  less,  the  expression 
of  those  European  faces  which  they  arc  accustomed  to  reproduce  through  tlie  art  of  design. 
Hence  proceed  all  those  likenesses  of  native  races,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  tlint 
ordinarily  resemble  Europeans  accoutred  in  a  queer  costume,  and  besmeared  (barbouillfa) 
with  yellow,  brown,  black.  M.  Dumouticr  has  better  understood  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  give  an  exact  knowlcilge  of  the  facial  traits,  and  of  the  general  form  of 
the  head,  amongst  those  tribes  he  has  observed. 

"  In  each  locality,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  persuade  some  individuals  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  moulded  [in  plaster],  and  we  must  believe  that  he  well  knew  how  to  come  about  it. 
He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  back  a  great  number  of  casts  taken  upon  inhabitants  of  tlie 
majority  of  places  touched  at  by  the  corvettes  Astrolabe  and  Z^Ue.  M.  Dumouticr  has  thus 
gathered  a  collection  of  busts  of  the  highest  interest,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  now 
placed  in  the  'galerie  anthropologique  du  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle  de  Paris.'  " 

After  showing,  nevertheless,  that  material  difficulties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  casta  render  even  them  somewhat  t'aiilty,  by  closing  the  eyeg 
and  distorting  features,  —  and  recommending  that  a  daguerreotype 
should  always  accompany  each  head  —  Blanchard  again  remarks : 

"  Hitherto,  anthropological  museums  being  very  inconsider.ible,  one  has  been  obliged  to 
resign  one's  self  to  comparisons  too  restricted  for  their  results  to  be  seriously  generalized. 
These  comparisons,  furthermore,  reduce  themselves  to  very  small  affairs.  At  the  scientitio 
point,  it  is  not  allowable  to  dwell  upon  such  variable  impressions  of  tourists ;  and  yet,  this, 
even  until  now,  is  the  principal  stock  of  anthropology."*" 

"*  Strolling  one  day  (April,  1849),  with  my  friend  Dr.  Boudin,  through  the  Jarclin  del 
TuUtcriei,  he  drew  my  attention  to  a  marble  statue,  "all  standing  naked  in  the  open  air," 
of  Apollo  (I  think) ;  "dont,"  as  he  observed,  "les  cuisses  ont  da  nfegre," — at  the  same  time 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  magnificent.  This  incongruity,  however,  received  expla- 
nation through  an  odd  circumstance ;  viz. :  that  the  Parisian  statuary  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute the  work, — wishing  to  save  his  own  pocket,  and  not  being  able  to  procure,  at  the  price, 
a  white  man  sufficiently  well  made-up  to  stand  for  a  "torso"'  in  his  studio  —  hired  a  fine- 
looking  negro-valet,  then  at  Paris,  as  the  cheaper  alternative.  Upon  the  latter's  splendid 
bust  be  set,  indeed,  Phoebus's  sublime  head,  but ...  ho  forgot  the  legs !  In  the  same  manner, 
Kubsequcntly  (Oct.,  185.5),  at  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Exposition  Universelle,  my  well-be- 
loved cousin.  Miss  C.  J.  Gliddon,  pointed  out  to  mo  a  couple  of  paintings,  by  an  English 
artist,  of  scenes  in  Spain, — for  richness  of  coloring  and  accuracy  of  costume  unsurpassable ; 
but,  spite  of  beards  or  coquettish  veils,  each  male  or  female  face  betrayed  an  English 
country-bumpkin.  Again,  I  have  seen  Chinese  colored  sketches,  of  English  officers  and  ladies 
walking  about  Macao  during  the  war  of  1841-2,  exquisitely  done ;  save  that  their  eyes  were 
•11  oblique,  while  their  "Caucasian"  features  were  lost  in  the  Sinico-Mongol.  But  for 
possession  of  my  old  comrade  M.  Prisse's  "  Oriental  Album"  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  indicate  to  the  reader,  —  through  any  works  known  to  me  about  the  very  peoples  I 
know  best  —  a  faithful  likeness  of  an  Arab;  and  eveif  this  falls  short  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  vii.,  the  portrait  of  the  glorious  and  ill-starred  AnDALLAH-EBN-SoDiioon,  Prince  of  the 
heroic  Wah'abees  (Mesoin,  T Ejypte  sous  U  Gouv.  dr  Mohammed  Aly,  Paris,  1823,  II,  p.  142). 
The  octavo  text  I  happen  to  have;  but  the  folio  Atlas  lies  still  with  my  library — and  other 
things — somewhere  in  Egypt.  So  much  in  confirmation  of  .M.  Pulszky's  four  propositions 
[ixtpra.  pp.  Of>-07]. 

»"  Op.  at.,  pp.  7-8,  47. 
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If  sucli  are  the  lamentatious  of  an  ethnologist  in  the  centre  of 
science,  at  Paris,  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  expect  ampler 
collections  of  iconographic  materials,  illustrative  of  human  types, 
elsewhere  ? 

The  iconoplastic  inspiration  of  Dumoutier  has  been  since  applied, 
by  M.  DE  Froberville,*"  with  increased  accuracy  as  regards  colora- 
tion, to  African  races  at  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Of  sixty  beautiftil 
casts,  representing  an  astonishing  variety  of  Mozambique  negroes,  I 
was  favored  by  this  learned  ethnologist  with  a  sight  of  several;  and 
I  am  free  to  state  that  they  opened  a  new  world  of  light  to  me  as 
regards  African  populations  on  the  eastern  coast.  Unfortunately 
these  fac-similes  are  still  inedited.  On  the  other  hand,  plaster- 
moulding  inevitably  eftaces  the  expression  of  the  eye;*™  but  this 
defect  can  now  be  counterbalanced  through  photography ;  nowhere 
employed  with  such  thorough  appreciation  of  anthropological  exi- 
genda  as  by  MM.  Deveria,  Rousseau,  and  Jacquart,  at  the  Mu- 
seum d'llistoire  Xaturelle.  Compared  to  this  Gallery, — save  only  the 
department  of  craniology,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Alortoniau 
collection  at  Philadelphia'*" — all  other  collections  known  to  my  per- 
sonal observation,  or  through  report,  sink  into  insignificance.  Ske- 
letons, skulls,  anatomical  preparations ;  casts  of  entire  figures,  busts, 
and  heads,  colored  and  uncolored,  of  an  immense  number  of  nations ; 
oil  and  water-colored  portraits,  daguerreotypes,  photographs,  of  indi- 
viduals from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  not  forgetting  those  exquisite 
colored  models  of  Russian  races,  presented  by  Prince  DemidoflF, — all 
these,  and  other  items  by  far  too  various  for  enumeration,  already 
render  the  Galerie  Anthropologique  (as  might  have  been  inferred 
where  French  science  directs)  one  of  the  glories  of  Paris,  no  less 
than  foremost  in  the  world's  ethnology.  In  fact,  such  an  admirable 
system  has  there  been  laid  down,  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion, 
that  with  very  trifling  aid  from  the  imperial  government,  Paris  might- 
contain,  amidst  her  thousand  attractions  to  the  student,  as  well  as  to 

"8  "  Rapport  sur  les  races  nfegres  de  I'Afrique  orientale  au  sud  de  I'^quatenr,  obsery^es 
par  M.  DE  Fkoberville — Comples  rendus  des  seances  de  l' Academic  dea  Sciences,  xxx,  3  Juin, 
1850 — "tirage  5,  part"  14  pages:  —  and  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Elhnol.  de  Paris,  1846;  i.  pp. 
89-90;  and  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographie. 

This  gentleman  told  me  that  the  method  he  had  employed  was,  to  gnm  square  bits  of  paper 
on  the  skin  of  each  individual  whose  cast  he  had  previously  taken,  and  then  to  cause  his 
artist  to  color  them  until  the  hue  disappeared  in  that  of  the  "  torso"  himself.  Transferring 
thence  this  colored  paper  to  the  plaster-east,  the  same  process  yielded  a  perfect  copy  of  such 
person's  cuticular  coloration. 

'"  See  an  example  in  M.  P'.ivezac's  "T^bou,"  exquisitely  moulded  though  it  was  by  the 
care  of  De  Blainville,  in  our  "Ethnographic  Tableau,"  No.  27. 

'*  There  are,  however,  admirable  materials,  forming  the  nucleus  of  what  might  become  a 
^rcat  anthropological  museum,  in  the  London  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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persons  of  eiliioatioii  luid  leisure,  every  (lesiclerafinii  in  antliropology. 
An  ai)i)roi>riation  of  not  more  tlian  100,000  francs  to  the  Galerie 
Anthropoloyique,  coupled  with  official  instructions  to  her  consuls, 
chiefs  of  expeditions,  governors,  and  naval  commanders,  scattered 
over  the  world,  to  collect  —  at  national  expense — colored  plwtographs 
(front,  back,  and  profile)  of  all  types  of  man,  male  and  female,  within 
their  several  reach, — and  executed  upon  an  uniform  scale,  according 
to  rules  for  measurements,  &c.,  such  as  none  but  French  administrative 
experiences  know  so  well  how  to  give — tliese  two  ordinances,  "pure 
and  simple,"  are,  now,  all  that  is  required  to  make  France,  within 
five  or  ten  years,  as  supreme  in  ethnology  as  she  is  in  every  other 
science.  No  other  government  in  the  world  will  perform  this  service 
towards  the  study  of  man  ;  because  the  two  or  three  others  (that  may 
have  the  power)  do  not  possess,  amid  the  jnersonnel  of  their  Execu- 
tives, men  of  education  sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  "ethno- 
logy"— its  true  political  value,  or  its  eventual  humanitarian  influences. 
To  such  Cabinets,  of  cast-iron  mould,  apjical  is  useless,  owing  to  their 
intellectual  conditions;  to  others,  like  cultivated  Sardinia  for  instance, 
its  achievement  would  be  almost  impossible.  If  imperial  centraliza- 
tion in  France  does  not  accomplish  for  Mankind  that  which  has  been 
done  everywhere  in  behalf  of  beetles,  snakes,  bats,  and  tadpoles,  gene- 
rations must  yet  pass  away  before,  through  any  amount  of  private 
enterprise,  those  materials  can  be  collected,  in  one  spot,  that  might 
afford  a  comprehensive  insight  into  this  planet's  human  occupants. 

Such  are  the  disheartening  convictions  which  general  experience, 
gathered  eastward  and  westward  during  former  years,  followed  by 
some  five  exclusively  devoted  to  ethnological  inquiries,  have  forced 
upon  me  involuntarily.  Mortifying  to  my  aspirations  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment may  be,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  precursory  steps  taken  to 
accomplish  our  "Ethnographic  Tableau,"  such  as  it  is,  will  be  the 
best  comment  upon  its  difficulties  of  realization. 

It  was  my  conception,  when  setting  out  for  Europe,  with  the 
object  of  gathering  materials  for  the  present  volume,  to  prepare  a 
Map  of  the  world,  colored  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Prof.  Agas- 
siz's  suggestion,"'  in  size  of  about  four  folio  sheets ;  containing  the 
most  exact  colored  portraits  of  races  procurable,  drawn  to  an  uniform 
scale,  and  each  placed  geographically  m  situ.  Copiously  supplied, 
beyond  any  others  in  this  country,  as  is  our  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  with  works  upon  every  department  of  Natural  History, 
and  among  them  many  containing  excellent  human  iconographic 
specimens,  they  were  wholly  inadequate   to   the  execution  of  my 

"■  l^ptt  of  Mankind,  p.  Ixxviii,  and  Map. 
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plan :  but  I  supposed  that  European  libraries  might  easily  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Procuring  a  large  skeleton  chart,  and  coloring  it 
into  zoological  realms  and  faunae,  I  made  a  preliminary  list  of  about 
150  human  families  whose  likenesses  were  desirable.  Their  names, 
written  on  differently-colored  pieces  of  paper,  an  inch  square,  were 
then  pasted  upon  this  map,  each  one  in  its  geogi'aphical  locality,  to 
stand  as  mnemonics  for  the  portraits  to  be  afterwards  inserted. 
Through  the  politeness  of  the  late  M.  Ducos,  Minister  for  !N'aval 
Affairs,  the  choice  library  of  the  Miuistere  de  la  Marine,  together 
with  the  vast  repository  of  the  Depot  de  la  Marine,  wei-e  freely 
opened  to  my  visits ;  and  here,  Bajot^  in  hand,  my  bibliographical 
explorations  commenced.  The  Bibliotheques  Imperiale,  de  TInstitut, 
and  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  were  equally  accessible  through  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  during  eight  months'  stay  at  Paris ;  and,  for  eight 
months  subsequently,  I  resumed  my  old  seat  in  that  paradise  of  a 
bibliophilos,  owing  to  the  incomparable  facilities  readers  obtain 
there,  the  British  Museum  Library.  Altogether  I  worked  in  the 
midst  of  such  resources  for  about  twelve  months  of  time,  —  always 
aided,  when  necessary,  by  my  Wife's  enthusiastic  help — guided 
throughout  by  considerate  indices  fi'om  distinguished  savans ;  during 
which  period  thousands  of  volumes  were  subjected  to  scrutiny,  hun- 
dreds yielding  materials  either  for  my  wife's  pencil  or  my  own  note- 
books. In  fact,  no  literarj'  means  were  lacking  for  the  attainment 
of  my  object ;  no  efforts  spared  towards  realizing  it.  Having,  in 
consequence,  acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the  probable  range  of 
ethnographic  materials  accumulated  at  the  present  day,  I  can  now 
speak  of  their  deficiencies  with  more  confidence.  Alas !  they  are 
great  indeed ! 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my  easting  about,  at  Paris,  ended 
in  the  renunciation  of  an  ethnographic  map  of  the  nature  above 
sketched ;  owing  to  the  frequency  of  lacunas,  impossible  to  be  filled 
up,  in  the  pictorial  gradations  of  humanity  spread  over  the  earth. 
Inaccurate  designs  of  many  races,  folse  colorations  of  most,  un- 
authentic exceptions  to  exactness  throughout  the  remainder,  reduced 
the  number  of  reliable  portraits  to  a  very  small  number  in  publishe'd 
works.  To  the  ethnographer  some  otherwise  valuable  books,  perfect 
as  to  costumes  of  nations,  are  wholly  unavailable^  as  regards  facial 

"*  Catalogue  particulier  dea  Livrea  de  Gfographie  et  de  Voyages  qui  se  trouvenl  dam  let 
Bibliothiques  du  Department  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies ;  Paris,  Imprim^rie  Royale,  8vo, 
1840;  vol.  III. 

'^^  Such,  for  instance,  as  Georgi's  Beschreibung  alter  Natinnum  des  Ruasichen  Reichs,  St 
Petersburg,  1776;  also  republished  in  smaller  edition  at  Leipzig,  1783;  and  in  four  vols. 
London,  without  plates,  1780:  —  Reckbbf.ro,  Lea  Pevplea  de  la  Rttaaie,  &c.,  with  94  plates 
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iconocfrapliy,  —  the  Artists,  naturally  ignorant  of  pliysiognomical 
divoi-sity  beyond  tiie  small  eirele  of  races  within  their  personal 
cognizances,  having  given  European  features  to  every  variety  of 
nuin ;  so  that,  according  to  each  designer's  country,  all  nations  are 
made  to  assume  French,  English,  or  German  faces;  often  with  as 
little  regard  to  foreign  human  nature  as  we  find  in  Tailors'  or 
Modistes'  show-plates  of  the  newest  fashions !  Some  of  the  best 
descriptive  works  contain  plates  too  small  for  reliance;  in  general 
uncclored,  or  else  tinted  without  regard  to  exactness ;  at  the  same 
time  tliat  of  whole  families  of  mankind  there  are  no  representations 
whatever.  It  is,  in  fact,  rare  to  meet  with  colored  plates  of  races 
worthy  of  confidence,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century:  not  that 
I  would  disparage  the  efforts  made  by  Cook,  La  Perouse,  Krnsonstern, 
and  other  voyagers,  to  furnish  good  copper-plates  of  several  distant 
tribes  of  men  met  with  in  their  daring  circumnavigations. 

But  the  man  essentially  imbued  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  presenti- 
ment of  the  importance  of  human  iconography,  and  to  whose  single 
pencil  we  still  owe  more  varied  representations  of  mankind  over  the 
earth  than  to  any  individual  before  or  since,  without  question  was 
OiiORis.'*'  Chosen  artist  to  the  second  Russian  voyage  round  the 
world  under  Ottoe  von  Kotzebue  in  the  "Rurick''^*"— 1815-18  — 
favored  b}'  a  liberal  and  scientific  commander,  and  aided  by  a  skilful 
naturalist,  Adelbert  de  Chamisso,  Choris  really  availed  himself  of  glo- 
rious opportunities  (so  frequently  deemed  unimportant  in  later  mari- 
time expeditions,  —  compared  to  the  triumphant  collection  of  "new 
species  "  among  oysters,  butterflies,  or  parsleys),  and  may  be  rights 
fully  styled  the  father  of  those  ethnological  portrait-painters  who, 
like  Lesueur,  have  so  skilfully  illustrated  the  voyages  of  Peron  (under 
Baudin)  Duperrey,  De  Freycinct,  D'Urville,  Gaimard,  and  others. 
It  is  to  Choris's,  more  than  to  any  other  man's  labors,  that  the  works 
of  Prichard,  and  Cuvier,  as  the  learned  copyists  frequently  point  out, 
owe  their  iconograpliic  interest:  and  here  it  maybe  conveniently 
stated  that,  in  our  Tableau,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 

of  costumes.  Many  other  works,  equally  defective  ethnographically,  if  excellent  for  na- 
tional costumes,  arc  in  the  **  King's  Library,"  British  Museum.  Even  some  works  of  the 
great  French  Navigators  —  such  as  D'Entbkcastuaix,  1800;  Dk  Bougainvim,e,  18.37; 
Laplack,  18.35;  Du  Pctit  Tuuabs,  1841  —  are  almost  valueless  to  human  iconography, 
however  meritorious  and  important  in  descriptions,  and  precious  in  other  branches  of 
natural  history. 

"*  Voyage  I'illoraqut  autour  du  Monde,  avee  de>  Portrailt  de  Sauvagtt  d" Amfrique,  d'Aiie, 
d'A/rique,  el  dee  I  la  du  Grand  Ocean;  Paris,  Didot,  folio,  1822.  Of  this  work  I  have  used 
four  copies  at  different  libraries,  two  of  tbem  oncolored ;  and,  as  regards  the  coloration  of 
the  other  two,  one  varied  materially  from  the  other  in  tints. 

*»  Voyaye  o/ diteovery  into  Ike  6'ou(A  Sea,  &o.,  transl.  Lloyd,  London,  3  vols.  8vf  .  1821, 
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avoid  repeating  likenesses  published  by  either  authority,  except  when 
none  so  good  were  accessible  elsewhere.  Even  then,  in  most  cases, 
my  copies  are  taken  from,  or  have  been  compared  with  the  original 
engravings,  as  the  reference  under  each  head  indicates. 

Compelled  to  relinquish,  owing  to  absence  of  sufiieient  materials, 
my  first  idea  of  an  ethnographic  map,  the  next  best  substitute  was 
suggested  by  J.  Achille  Compte's  folio  sheet  ;^  which,  considering 
that  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  old,  was  the  ablest  condensation  of 
its  day.  Its  errors  have  been  indicated  by  Jacquinot;  and,  besides  it 
gives  undue  preponderance  to  Oceanic  types  when  other  parts  of  the 
world  possess  equal  claims  for  representation.  "  One  sees  a  black 
of  Vanikoro  drawn  as  the  type  of  the  Polynesian  brown  race;  below 
it,  another  native  of  Vanikoro  represents  the  ^lalay  branch.  Natives 
of  New-Ireland  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  type  of  the 
Polynesian  race  and  for  the  black  Oceanic  race  !"^  Without  copy- 
ing any  of  the  heads  published  by  so  good  an  authority,  I  have  in 
part  availed  myself  of  Compte's  columnar  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature, in  the  third  letter-press  column  of  our  Tableau. 

Among:  the  various  desiderata  towards  exactness  in  ethnic  icono- 
graphy,  rank  two  necessities:  —  1st,  that  the  same  portrait  should  at 
least  be  photographed  both  in  front  view  and  profile;  2d,  that  these 
photographs  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  mak  sex,  but  that  their 
females  should  always  accompany  them  ;  inasmuch  as,  from  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines  down  to  Captain  Bligh's  mutineers, —  among  Turks 
universally,  as  well  as  in  instances  of  American  nations  cited  by  Mc- 
CuUoh'*^ — the  women  of  a  given  nation  often  ditfer  totally  in  type 
from  their  masculine  possessors.  Of  this  last  contingency  there  exist 
countless  instances,  met  with  even  in  our  own  every-day  experiences. 
The  advantage  of  adding  a  back  view  of  each  individual  has  been 
shown  by  Debret;^^  and  it  is  the  rule  followed,  where  possible,  by 
M.  Rousseau.***  One  universal  savant, '^^  and  one  equally-universal 
comparative  anatomist,^*^  feel  the  importance  of  the  first  requirement. 

5®®  Races  Humahies.  distribuees  en  un  Tableau  MSthodique^  "adopts  par  le  Conseil  royal  de 
I'Instruction  Publique  ;"  Paris,  1840: — being  PI.  I.  of  his  lifgne  Animal,  1832. 

^  Jacquinot,  Etudes  sur  VHistoire  A'aturelle  de  V Homme ;  Th^se  pour  le  Doctorat  en  Me- 
dicine, Paris,  4to.,  1848;  p.  117. 

5*8  Researches,  Philosophical  and  Antiquanan,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America, 
Baltimore,  8to.,  1820;  pp.  34—5,  &e.  See  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  rape  of  a  white  woman, 
by  "  Pehuenchcs,"  in  PtEPPia's  Reise  in  Chili,  &e.,  Atlas  fol.,  1835,  PI.  7. 

^^  Voyage  Pittoresque  au  Brisil,  ii.  pp.  114-5,  PI.  xii. 

"o  At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  as  in  several  photographs  of  Hottentots,  &c.,  I  owe  to  his 
complaisance. 

5"  Alfked  Maury,  Questions  relatives  i  VElhnologie  aneienne  de  la  France — Extrait  de  I'An- 
nuairo  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Antiquaires  de  France  pour  1852 — Paris,  18rao.,  1853 ;  pp.  9-10. 

"»  Stracs-Dubckheim,  ThMogie  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  8to.,  1852;  III,  note  xxx,  Races 
humainet;  pp.  318-9,  324. 
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The  former  presses  French  antiquaries  with  the  following  language 
— "  In  the  fiortraits  tluit  we  demand  from  our  correspondents,  they 
ehould  adhere  both  to  giving  front  views,  so  as  to  enable  the  physi- 
ognomy to  be  judged ;  and  profile,  in  order  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  the  face,  the  disposal  of  the  forehead,  the  facial  angle, 
the  degree  of  hoUowness  of  the  eye  in  relation  to  the  'arcade  souci- 
liere,'  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  It  is  certain  that  these  details  of 
the  countenance,  in  appearance  insignificant,  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  the  ensemble  of  the  features.  By  way  of  example,  we  would 
instigate  remark  that  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  in  rclaticiii  to 
the  slope  of  the  forcheail,  is  of  itself  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
certain  races  from  others.  The  Greeks,  to  judge  by  the  statues  they 
have  left  us,  did  not  represent  this  cavity;  so  pronounced,  on  the 
contrary,  in  sundry  of  our  own  i^rovinces.  Some  physiologists  have 
attributed  this  character  to  mixture  with  the  Germanic  race,  in  which 
it  is  observed  in  considerably  high  degree.  There  are  lines,  even 
some  simple  wrinkles,  that  stamp  a  given  physiognomy  with  its 
national  impress.  Tlie  Shiavic  race  notiibly  distinguishes  itself,  ordi- 
narily, among  men  more  than  tliirty  years  old,  by  a  furrow  which 
cuts  the  whole  cheek  in  a  quasi-vertical  sense." 

The  subjoined  authority  stands  so  high  among  comparative  anato- 
mists, that  its  weight,  in  support  of  the  polygenistic  view,  deserves 
attention.  Straus-Durckheim  says:  "  In  treating  this  subject  [Human 
HacesJi,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simply  as  a  question  of  pure  zoology,  and 
upon  applying  to  it  the  same  principles  as  to  the  determination  of 
other  species  of  animals  belonging  to  one  genus,  one  arrives,  in  fact, 
at  really  recogni/.iiig  many  very  distinct  human  species,  of  which 
the  number  cannot  yet  be  fixed ;  on  one  account,  because  the  interior 
of  the  continents  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  even  of  America,  is  not 
sufficiently  known ;  and  on  another,  that  w-e  do  not  possess  even 
sufficient  data  about  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  large  number 
already  known 

"  We  ore  ocqnaintcd  indeed  with  a  few  races,  such  as  the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro ;  but 
many  others  are  very  poorly  indicittcd,  even  by  Ethnographers,  to  Bucli  a  degree  tlmt  every- 
thing rentainn  still  to  be  done. 

"  The  greater  number  of  travellers  who,  until  now,  have  gone  over  distant  couptries  in 
which  exist  races  of  men  more  or  less  distinct,  have  indeed  brought  back  some  drawings; 
and,  in  these  later  times,  even  busts  moulded  upon  nature;  but  more  frequently  they  have 
confined  themselves  to  giving  the  portraits  of  the  Chiefs  about  whom  they  spoke  in  relating 
their  voyages ;  or  else,  they  have  represented  a  few  common  individuals,  some  taken  at 
random,  and  the  others  on  account  of  whatever  may  have  been  extraordinary  in  their  plty- 
siognomy;  whereas  it  is  precisely  the  portraits  of  those  who  present  the  most  vulgar  [or 
normal]  faces  and  fcirras  among  each  people  which  it  is  essential  to  make  known;  their 
features  offering,  through  this  very  circumstance,  the  true  characteristics  of  their  races, 
inasmuch  as  best  resembling  the  greater  number  of  individuals.  *  »  *  "Now,  these  various 
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directions  of  the  divers  parts  of  the  head,  which  it  would  be  so  important  to  know  well  in 
order  to  determine  the  differences  that  exist  between  human  species,  cannot  be  thoroughly 
indicated  except  in  portraits  done  exactly  in  profile ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  exact 
proportions  of  width  cannot  be  properly  given  save  through  portraits  in  full  front  view ; 
and  this  is  precisely  that  which  one  does  not  find  but  very  exceptionally  in  ethnographic 
works,  in  which  heads  are  generally  represented  at  three-quarter  view ;  with  the  intention 
of  making  known  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  proportions  of  all  parts,  whereas  through 
Bach  arrangement  they  satisfy  nothing;  the  three-quarters  not  permitting  any  proportion 
to  be  exactly  caught,  every  feature  becoming  foreshortened  to  the  beholder." 

"With  full  consciousness  of  these  requirements,  I  had  hoped  that, 
through  the  muUitude  of  works  consulted,  some  kind  of  uniformity, 
as  regards  front  and  profile  views  of  the  same  head,  might  liave  been 
achieved  for  a  certain  number  of  races.  Here  again  disappointment 
was  tlie  issue.  Aside  from  Dumoutier's  Anthropologic  wherein  chiefly 
Oceanic  busts  are  thus  figured,  there  are  not  a  dozen  instances^' 
where  pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  this  radical  necessity  in  eth- 
nology. There  are  not,  out  of  these,  more  than  half  the  number 
colored;  nor,  finally,  as  illustrative  of  the  poverty  of  ethnographical 
resources,  out  of  a  collection  of  some  400  heads  of  races  procured, 
was  it  possible,  on  reducing  the  number  even  to  54  specimens,  to 
avoid  including  some  faces  (such  as  Z^os.  11, 13,  20,  30,  34,  &c.)  drawn 
at  thi'ee-quarters,  under  the  penalty  of  either  a  blank  in  the  series  or 
of  filling  the  place  with  a  less  characteristic  sample.  And  yet,  with 
an  intrepidity  which  ignorance  of  these  simple  ficts  may  explain,  bnt 
can  never  justify,  whole  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  "  the 
unity  of  the  human  species" — when  science  does  not  possess  half  the 
requisite  materials  for  ethnographic  comparisons,  and  at  the  very 
day  that  the  best  naturalists  will  frankly  and  honestly  tell  you  how, 
the  historical  evidences  (only  scientific  criteria)  of  permanency  of  type 
being  excluded,  thej^  feel  rather  uncertain  where  "species"  is  to  be 
found  in  any  depai'tment  of  zoology.  Polygenism  no  less  than 
monogenism,  as  regards  humanity's  origination,  depends,  therefore, 
like  all  similar  zoological  questions,  upon  history — itself  a  science 
essentially  humau.  The  whole  controversy  concerning  the  unity  or 
the  diversity  of  mankind's  "species"  is  consequently  bounded  by  a 
circle,  of  which,  after  all,  human  history  can  but  vaguely  indicate  the 
circumference;  and  the  only  ultimate  result  obtained  from  the  an- 
alysis of  such  arguments  resolves  itself,  as  in  all  circular  arguments, 
into  a  question  of  probabilities.  The  brothers  Humboldt  (ubi  supra) 
reject,  as  ante-historical,  all  myths,  fiction,  and  tradition,  that  pretend 
to  explain  the  origin  of  mankind.     Perfectly  coinciding  with  these 

'^  My  portfolio  embraces  them  all,  I  believe,  from  the  publications  of  Cuvicr,  P^ron, 
U'Orbigny,  D'.ivezac,  De  Middendorf,  Siebold,  and  two  or  three  others. 
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lorainaries  of  our  XlXtli  century  in  such  re{>uiliivtiou  of  tlic  only 
criterion  of  "species"  which  real  hintory  is  powerless  to  elucidate, 
belief  and  unbelief,  as  to  polygenism  or  monogenism,  seem  to  nie 
equally  speculative,  equally  abortive,  in  a  matter  utterly  beyond 
the  research  of  liutnan  history, —  as  this  term  is  understood  during 
the  present  solar  revolution,  ecclesiastically  styled  a.  d.  1857. 

I  roughly  estimate  the  amount  of  iconogrnphic  stock,  available  to 
ethnology  and  contained  in  published  works,  at  about  600  portraits. 
Of  these  not  more  than  half  are  colored,  many  of  them  not  reliabl}' ; 
whilst  a  large  proportion  of  those  uncolored  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive. In  this  estimate,  European  nations  of  the  three  types, — Teutonic, 
Celtic  and  Sclavonic — are  of  course  excluded ;  because  biographical, 
liistorical  and  other  publications,  aside  from  portrait-galleries,  furnish 
abundance  to  illustrate  these  the  most  civilized  races  of  the  world. 
Some  American,  portions  of  African,  perhaps  all  the  Australian,  the 
greater  number  of  Polynesian,  certain  Malayan,  Indo-Chinese, 
(/hinese,  Japanese,  &c.,  are  well  represented  ;  but  vast  iconographic 
blanks  in  the  varied  nationalities  of  Asia  and  Africa  still  remain 
among  "terrie  incognitic,"  ethnologically  speaking  far  more  than 
even  geographically.  For  instance,  where  has  there  been  published 
a  reliable  colored  portrait  of  a  Yukag'ir?  where  that  of  a  true  Berber?^ 
Central  Arabian  tribes  have  no  authentic  representative,  save  in  the 
likeness  of  Aid- Allah  ebn  Souhood,  the  Wah'abce  ■/■'■'  and  so  on  of  whole 
nations  in  other  regions.  Indeed,  by  way  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  let  the  reader  take  the  third  column  of  our  "Tableau," 
wherein  an  attempt  has  been  made,  chiefly  through  descriptions,  to 
group  mankind  [ihysiologically.  Sixty-five  distinguishable  families, 
out  of  perhaps  hundreds  unmentioned,  are  there  enumerated.  Let 
him  only  try  to  find  for  each  of  these  a  reliable  colored  portrait,  suit^ 
able  to  ethnologj-  (Hamilton  Smith,  Prichard  and  Latham,  inclusive), 
— hia  first  difliculty  will  be  to  settle  the  difltrence  iconographically 
between  a  "Lapp"  and  a  "Finn."  I  have  failed  in  my  efforts  to 
obtain  one  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  (No.  7)  I  am  by  no  means 
certain.'" 

According  to  modern  statisticians,  the  population  of  the  world  is 
calculated  to  exceed  1200  millions.  About  600,  more  or  less  available, 
ethnological  portraits  are  the  limit  of  my  estimate  of  public  icono- 

•♦  Those  (aboat  40,  I  think)  procnred  by  the  Exploration  tcienlifique  en  Algirie  are  incdited. 
Very  beautiful  they  are,  in  the  Pnrisian  Galerie  .\nthropologiquo.  It  will  be  noted  that  I 
use  the  terras  "  r*/iai/<  eo/or«/ foWraiV*  "  accessible  through  publications.  The  treasures 
oontained  in  prirste  portfolios  do  not,  of  course,  enter  into  this  category,  being  inaccessible. 

"•  Mknoin,  Op.  cit.  (supra,  note  670). 

■••  See  what  Dr.  Meigs  says  (Chap.  Ill,  pp.  2C7-T0,  ante). 
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graphical  property,  bearing  upon  types  of  man — Europeans  hardly 
included  —  now  in  existence.  This  enables  ethnography  at  the 
present  advanced  day  to  boast,  that  she  possesses  about  half  an  indi- 
vidual per  million  to  represent  all  Mankind !  whereas,  out  of  216 
known  s^Qcxes'of  Monkeys,  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  which  naturalists 
do  not  possess  exact  and  elegant  delineations.  And  yet,  steeped  in 
the  slough  of  our  common  ignorance,  it  is  pretended  to  give  us 
systems  vindicating  the  "  unity  of  the  human  species." 

Under  all  these  lamentable  deficiencies,  my  attempt  reduces  itself 
to  an  exhibition  of  5-4  of  the  best  characterized  ethnographic  portraits 
coudensible  into  a  "  Tableau."  Their  number  [fifty-four)  is  purely 
accidental.  S'o  cabalistic  enigma  underlies  its  selection,  which  was 
superinduced  merely  by  the  mechanical  eligibilities  considered  requi- 
site by  our  publishers.  What  may  have  been  the  labor  incurred  to 
present  even  so  small  a  number  at  one  view,  may  be  inferred  through 
the  Table  of  References.  Such  as  it  is,  the  I'eader  will  find  nothing 
yet  published  comparable  to  it  for  attempted  accuracy ;  at  the  same 
time  that  none  can  be  more  alive  than  myself  to  its  defects,  nor  will 
he  more  happy  to  hail  the  publication  of  something  better  within  the 
limited  price  of  this  present  volume.  Had  not  this  last  inexorable 
condition  been  part  of  our  publishing  arrangements,  my  own  port- 
folio and  note-booiis  could  have  supplied  for  every  row  (except  for 
the  Australian  realm,  which  seems  tolerably  complete  in  6  specimens) 
18  different  heads,  each  typical  of  a  race,  in  lieu  of  only  6 ;  and 
then,  through  132  colored  portraits,  a  commencement  might  have 
been  made  to  portray,  at  one  view,  the  earth's  known  inhabitants ; 
leaving  to  future  collectors  the  task  of  adding  other  types,  in  the 
ratio  either  of  their  discovery  or  of  their  acquisition,  to  ethnic  icono- 
graphy. With  these  remarks,  the  "Tableau"  is  submitted  to  liberal 
criticism;  which  will  perceive  the  reason  why  so  many  essential  and 
well-known  types  are  uuavoidabh-  excluded,  in  the  fiict  that  132 
distinct  things  cannot  be  compressed  into  a  space  adapted  to  54. 

A    FEW    CLOSING    OBSERVATIONS. 

iRotwitlistanding  that  perfectly-traced  fac-similes,  and  sometimes 
the  original  plates  and  photographs  themselves,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  best  lithographic  establishment  in  this  city,  rigid 
comparison  with  a  few  of  the  originals  refei-red  to  in  the  explanatory 
text,  will  prove  what  has  been  previously  deplored  regarding  ethno- 
logical portraits  generally,  viz.,  that  a  merely  artistic  eye,  untrained 
iu  this  new  "specialite"  of  art,  is  unable  even  to  copy  -n-ith  absolute 
correctness.     A  draughtsman,  accustomed  to  draw  solely  ^European 
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faces,  oaunot,  without  long  practice  and  a  peculiar  instinct  for  raco- 
iconography,  seize,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  such  drawings  must  be 
made,  the  dorK-atc  distinctions  between  ethnic  lineanieiits  perceived 
by  the  eye  of  an  anthropologist.  In  consequence,  it  has  happened 
in  our  Tableau,  that,  through  infinitesimal  touches  of  his  pencil. 
there  are  few  heads  (in  the  ei/ea  especially)  which  have  not  been  more 
or  less  Europeanizid  by  the  artist.  Tliese  defects  are  herein  irre- 
mediable ;  nor  would  1  call  attention  to  them,  but  to  meet  a  possible 
(nay,  very  probable)  charge,  that  these  portraits  have  been  tampered 
with  in  order  to  favor  Dr.  Xott's  and  my  common  polygenistic 
views:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  artistic  execution, 
by  softening  down  diversities  of  feature,  palpable  in  the  originals, 
Beems  unconsciously  to  have  labored  rather  to  gratify  the  yearnings 
and  bonhomie  of  philanthropists  and  monogenists. 

In  respect  to  the  coloring,  also,  although  to  each  face  I  have  ap- 
pended authority  for  its  hue,  much  allowance  should  be  made  for  a 
book  the  price  of  which,  to  the  American  subscriber,  must  not 
exceed  ?5.  The  colorist  (who  has  performed  her  part  extremely 
■well)  had  to  give  53  distinct  tints  to  54  (the  Tasmanians,  Xos.  53,  54, 
being  one  color)  difterent  faces, —  each,  too,  restricted  to  one  stroke 
of  her  brush.  To  have  attempted  the  coloration  of  eyes,  hair,  or 
dress,  would  have  made  this  volume  cost  half  as  much  again.  Never- 
theless, I  have  deposited  with  our  publishers  one  standard  and 
completely-colored  copy,  critically  executed  by  my  wife,  and  they 
tell  me  that  any  one  desirous  of  possessing  our  "  Ethuograi^hic 
Tableau,"  perfectly  colored,  varnished,  and  mounted  upon  rollers,  can 
obtain  such  copy  on  application  to  them,  and  paying  the  expense 
thereof. 

As  for  the  wood-cuts, —  in  our  present,  no  less  than  in  our  former 
volume  —  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the  only  extenuation,  for  often- 
stupid  deviations  from  perfectly-drawn  originals,  lies  simply  in  the 
fact,  that  where  (owing  to  bibliotheeal  deficiencies  in  a  given  spot 
of  our  yet  new  and  youthful  American  republic)  the  plates  them- 
selves could  not  be  furnished  to  the  engrayer,  my  wife's  pencil-marks 
on  the  box-wood  "blocks"  having  been  rubbed  more  or  less  in  our 
travels, —  or,  by  carelessness,  after  their  delivery  to  the  wood-cutter 
—  "pencils,"  under  such  circumstances,  are  treacherous  and  slip- 
pery, lleiicc  our  collaborators,  Messrs.  Pulszky  and  Meigs,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  charitable  enough  to  overlook  any  accidental  drawbacks 
to  the  attainment  of  that  correctness,  which  was  equally  desired  by 
Mrs.  Gliddon,  Dr.  Nott,  and  myself  The-  reader  will  also,  I  trust, 
be  80  considerate  as  to  overlook  such  blemishes  in  the  artistic, 
cranioscopic,  and  typograpical  exactitude  of  our  book. 
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ON  THE 

ETHlSrOGEAPHIO   TABLEAU, 

EXHIBITING 

SPECIMENS  OF  VAEIOTTS   RACES   OF   MANKIND. 


Adoptino  entirely,  for  my  own  part,  Prof.  Agassiz's  zoological  dis- 
tribution of  animals  into  REALMS, — subdivided  into  Faunce — I  had 
prepared  prefatory  observations  on  each  of  the  former,  which  lack  of 
space  now  obliges  me  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  per- 
spicacity. 

So  many  have  been  the  mistakes  committed  (even  by  good  scholars), 
as  regards  the  honored  Professor's  meaning,  in  the  terms  "Realms" 
and  "  Faunae,"^"  that  the  reader's  attention  is  again  especially  invited 
to  the  "  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and 
their  relation  to  the  different  Types  of  Man ;"  which,  with  its  tableau 
and  map,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Ifott's  and  my  Types  of  3Ian- 
kind. 

It  is  upon  such  inferred  knowledge,  on  the  reader's  part,  that  our 
"Ethnographic  Tableau"  has  been  projected.  The  first  column  of 
letter-press  contains  Prof.  Agassiz's  "Geographical  distribution:" — 
the  second  Dr.  Meigs's  "  Cranioscopic  examples:"  —  the  third  my 

*^'  1.  A.  D'Abbadie  (Observations sur  VOuvrage  iniituU:  Types  of  Mankind,  par  MM.  NoU 
and  Gliddon  —  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  GSographie,  No.  55,  Juillet,  Pai-is,  1855,  p.  41)  —  "M. 
Agassiz  admet  huit  types  humains  primitifs."  Refuted  by  M.  A.  Macry,  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal (pp.  46-51).  2.  Heywood  (translation  of  Von  Boiilen's  Introd.  to  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
London,  8vo,  1855 ;  II,  appendix  2,  p.  278) — "  Hottentot  realm ;"  instead  of  fauna.  3.  A 
writer  (Charleston  Medical  Journal,  1855 — "  An  Examination  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  Sketch,"  &c.) 
confounds  realms  viith  fauna:  in  a  manner  that  shows  he  does  not  even  comprehend  termino- 
logy [e.g.,  "Mongolian  realm"  (p.  36) — "Prof.  A.  has  formed  two  realms  in  Africa;" 
"  Hottentot  realm"  (p.  37]  :  but  inasmuch  as  this  would-be  naturalist  duly  received  a  quietus 
at  the  hands  of  Like  Burke  (Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1856,  Art.  I),  he  may  remain 
dropped  where  he  was  long  ago,  by  Morton  and  by  myself  (Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  Ivi  and 
628,  note  210).  4.  Ccll  (Address  to  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  1854.  p.  8)  —  "5. 
The  Negro  realm.  6.  The  Hottentot  realm."  No  such  classes  occur  in  Prof.  Agassiz's  paper. 
5.  Anon.  (Westminster  Review,  No.  XVIII,  April,  1856;  Art.  Ill,  p.  364)  —  "eight  realms, 
*  *  *  Hottentot,"  as  one  of  them,  in  lieu  oi  fauna.  6.  Anon.  (London  Athenaium,  June  17, 
1854,  Review) —  [Prof.  Agassiz]  "divides  mankind  into  eight  types,  each  of  which  has  its 
realm,  with  its  peculiar  animal  inhabitants.  They  are  as  follows: — 1.  Arctic  ; — 2.  Mongol; 
— 3.  European; — 4.  American; — 5.  African; — 6.  Hottentot;  —  7.  Malayan; — 8.  Austra- 
Uan,"  &c. 
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individual  conception  of  "Mankind,  grouped  pbj'siologically  :" — and 
the  fourtli  a  synopsis,  by  myself,  of  the  "Linguistic  distinctions" 
deducililo  from  M.  Alkkkd  Mairy's  Chapter  I,  in  the  present  volume. 
I  proceed  to  succinct  remarks  on  the  "Realms"  themselves;  fol- 
lowing each  by  specitication  of  the  sources  whence  each  human  por- 
trait has  been  derived.  Precision  is  the  only  goal  attempted  to  bo 
reached  by  this  tinted-Tableau's  compiler:  and  the  primary /ac<  that 
will  be  acquired  by  its  inspector,  at  tirst  glance,  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  hypotheses  he  may  have  formed  concerning  the  alleged 
action  of  solar  influence  (as  per  Latitude  and  Longitude)  upon  Na- 
ture's aboriginal  coloration  of  the  human  skin  [any  greater  than  upon 
that  of  theijniiae — see Moukey-chai-t]  among  her  "types"  and  "races" 
of  the  genus  Homo. 


I. 

AECTIC    REALM. 
(Nos.  1,  2.  3.  4,  5,  6.) 

The  newest — and  by  far  the  best — liefinitions  known  to  me  of  the  several  characteristics 
of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  Hyperborean  zone,  being  already  supplied  by  our  collabo- 
rator Dr.  Meigs  (supra,  Chapter  III,  pp.  156,  108),  I  ■will  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  this 
first  utterance  of  special  studies  on  the  Polar  region,  which  he  has  been  prosecuting  for  some 
time  by  doing  more  than  inviting  re-perusal  of  his  remarks ;  coupled  with  reference  to  that 
excellent  little  compendium — "Productions  of  '  Zones,'  illustrated  and  described"  (10  Platus 
and  10  pamphlets,  Ibmo  —  published  by  Myers  &  Co.,  London,  18ol). 

REFERENCES    AND     EXPLANATIONS. 
Ho.  1.  — ESKIMO. 

[■■  TaiKtelAkata,  Etkimaux  of  Igloolik :"— Parkt,  id  Toj/age,  "  Pury  and  Hecla;"  London,  1824, 
p.  391.] 

Colored  from  Ross.  Voy.  Baffin's  Bay — "Arctic  Highlander  —  Ervick,  Native 
of  Prince  Regent's  Bay.'" 

Compare  .Mabtin,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man  and  Monkeys,  London,  1841,  p.  278,  fig.  213. 

No.  2.  —  TCHUTKTCHI. 

[/n/rfi(rrf.— fttim  mj  Mmi  M«,  Edward  M.  Knuf,  artl«t  in  the  recent  Voyaire  of  the  U.  S.  Corretls 
"  VinwomM,"  Capt.  Kodeon,  to  the  North  PtciSc,  1853-6.  See  the  remurks  of  Dr.  Meigs  (supra. 
Chapter  III)  on  Vlg.  12.] 

Compare  Df.smodlins,  Races  Rumaines,  1826;  PI.  I,  from  Choris:  —  Hoopkr 
(Tents  nf  the  Tuski,  London,  8vo,  1853)  gives  plates  too  small  for  reliance;  but 
observes,  "  Tchouski,  Tchuktche,  Tchutski,  Tchekto,  and  similar  appellations, 
I  believe  to  have  arisen  from  the  word  Tuski,  meaning  a  confederation  or  bro- 
therhood." He  divides  them  into  "the  Reindeer  Tuski,"  and  "the  fishing, 
or  alien  Tuski"  —  "two  distinct  races,  or,  at  least,  branches,  *  *  *  difl'eriiig 
in  language,  appearance,  and  many  details  of  dress  and  occupation  (p.  34)." 
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No.  3.  — KOEIAK. 

['•  Inhabitants  of  Kotzebue  Sound:"  —  De  KoTZEBtTE,  Voy.  of  Discovery,  JV.  E.  Passage^  in  Raseian 
S.  "Kurkk,"  1815-18;  transl.  Lloyd,  London,  1821;  I,  PI.  1.] 

Compare  Beechet  (  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Ocean  and  Beering^s  Strait,  Lon- 
don, 4to,  1831, 1,  p.  2.30  seq.,  II,  pp.  567-76),  who,  in  describhig  the  Esquimaux, 
eastern  and  western,  sajs,  "  both  people  being  descended  from  the  same  stock." 

No.  4.— ALEOUTIAN. 

['•  Iliilitant  des  lies  Al^outiennes :" — CHOEls,T{)ya^e Pittoresque  autour du  Monde (1815-lS) ;  Paris, 
fol.,  1822,  PL  III,  6"'  livraison.] 

Compare  "  a  man  of  Kadiak"  (PI.  TI,  in  M.\rtin  Sactib's  Account  of  a  Geog. 
and  Astronom.  Ezped.  to  the  Northern  Farts  of  Russia,  hy  Comm.  J.  Billings, 
1785-94;  London,  4to,  1802.) 

Ho.  8.— AiNO. 

[•'  Nature!  de  la  cGte  septentrionale  de  Jesso :" — De  Krusenstebn,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  1803-6, 
in  the  llussian  S.  '■  Nadiejeda  and  Neva"  —  transl.  Eyries,  Paris.  1821 ;  Atlas  4to,  PI.  XV,  1 :  col- 
lated vtitb  ri.  LXXIX,  of  the  Russian  folio  original,  St.  Petersburg,  1813.] 

Colored,  "  teint  bruu  verdatre  fonc^,"  according  to  Desmoulins  (op.  cit.,  pp. 
165,  280).  De  Krcsesstern  (II,  pp.  89-90,  98-9)  considers  the  hairiness  of 
these  Ainos  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and  says  their  color  is  "  teint  brunfunce  et 
presque  noir."  Upon  showing  our  colored  head.  No.  5,  to  my  friend  Lieut. 
Habersham,  he  tells  me  that  it  does  very  well.  Already  (vide  supra,  "  Prefatory 
Remarks"),  I  have  been  enabled,  through  his  kindness  and  zeal  for  science,  to 
present  a  wood-cut  exhibiting  the  true  characteristics  of  a  race  so  little  known 
as  these  A'tnos.     Here  is  Lieut.  Habersham's  description:  — 

"  The  hairy  endowments  of  these  people  are  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  some 
early  writers  lead  one  to  suppose.  As  a  general  rule,  they  shave  the  front  of 
the  head  A  la  Japanese,  and  though  the  remaining  hair  is  undoubtedly  very 
thick  and  coarse,  yet  it  is  also  very  straight,  and  owes  its  bushy  appearance  to 
the  simple  fact  of  constant  scratching  and  seldom  combing.  This  remaining 
hair  they  part  in  the  middle,  and  allow  to  grow  within  an  inch  of  the  shoulder. 
The  prevailing  hue  is  black,  but  it  often  possesses  a  brownish  cast,  and  these 
exceptions  cannot  be  owing  to  the  sun,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  suffer  a  like  exposure  from  infancy  up.  Like  the  hair,  their  beard  is  bushy, 
and  from  the  same  causes.  It  is  generally  black,  but  often  brownish,  and  seldom 
exceeds  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  I  only  saw  one  case  where  it  reached  more 
than  half-way  to  the  waist ;  and  here  the  owner  was  evidently  proud  of  its  great 
length,  as  he  had  it  twisted  into  innumerable  small  ringlets,  well  greased,  and 
kept  in  something  like  order.  His  hair,  however,  was  as  bushy  as  that  of  any 
other.  As  this  individual  was  evidently  the  most  "hairy  Kurile"  of  the  party, 
we  selected  him  as  the  one  most  likely  to  substantiate  the  assertion  of  Broughton 
in  regard  to  "their  bodies  being  almost  universally  covered  with  long,  black 
hair."  He  readily  bared  his  arms  and  shoulders  for  inspection,  and  (if  I  except 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  each  shoulder-blade,  of  the  size  of  one's  hand)  we  found  his 
body  to  be  no  more  hairy  than  that  of  several  of  our  own  men.  The  existence 
of  those  two  tufts  of  hair  caused  us  to  examine  several  others,  which  examina- 
tions established  his  as  an  isolated  case. 

"  Their  beard,  which  grows  well  up  under  the  rather  retreating  eye,  their  bushy 
brows,  and  generally  wild  appearance  and  expression  of  countenance,  give  them 
a  most  savage  look,  singularly  at  variance  with  their  mild,  almost  cringing, 
manners.  When  drinking,  they  have  a  habit  of  lifting  the  hanging  mustache 
over  the  nose,  and  it  was  this  practice,  I  suppose,  which  cau.sed  an  early  writer 
to  say,  "their  beards  are  so  long  as  to  require  lifting  up."  Though  undoubt- 
edly below  the  middle  height  as  a  general  rule,  I  stUl  saw  several  who  would  be 
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calird  quite  largo  men  in  any  country;  and,  thouph  the  nvovn^'C  hoiglit  be  no\, 
more  than  "  five  feet  two  or  four  inches,"  they  make  up  the  dilforonce  in  an 
abondance  of  muscle.  They  arc  a  woll-formod  race,  with  tlie  usual  powers  of 
endurauce  accorded  to  savages,  indicated  in  their  expansive  chests  and  swelling 
muscles.  Their  features  partake  more  of  the  European  cast  than  any  other. 
They  are  generally  repidar,  some  even  noble,  while  all  are  devoid  of  that  expres- 
sion of  treacherous  cunning  which  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief  from  the  faces 
of  their  masters — the  Japanese  and  Northern  Chinese.  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
La  Pcronse  as  to  their  superiority  over  those  nations.   *  *  * 

"The  .\inos  are  unpleasantly  remarkable  as  a  people  in  two  respects, — viz.: 
the  primitive  n.iture  of  their  costume,  and  their  extreme  filthiness  of  person. 
I  doubt  if  an  Ainu  tver  washes ;  hence  the  existence  of  vermin  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  them,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  cutaneous  diseases,  for  which 
they  appear  to  have  few  or  no  remedies.  There  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
however,  and  it  is  a  bright  one.  Their  moral  and  social  qualities,  as  exhibited 
both  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  strangers,  are  beautiful  to 
behold.   *  •  » 

"  1  cannot  account  for  Broughton's  assertion  in  regard  to  their  being  of  "  a 
light  copper-color,"  unless  he  referred  to  a  few  isolated  cases.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously remarked,  we  saw  several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these 
were  all  of  a  dark  broicnish-black,  with  one  exception  ;  which  exception  was  a 
male  adult,  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  half-breed."    (Oj>.  at.,  pp.  311-14.) 

Ho.  6.  — SAMOYEDE. 

["  Givyrila^  Kfinln-Sftmojoilen  ;**— Df  Middendorf,  Die  Samojf4en  xn  St,  Pttarsbttrtt,  PI.  xrv.  (Vidt 
Bulletin  dt  la  Sac  ElhnologiqM  cU  i%n«,  1847, 1,  pp.  259,  295-7, 300-7 ;  and  St.  Petersburg  Zdtung, 
184V,  .NOK.  77,  78.] 

Colorrd  from  Prince  DcmidofTs  collection  in  the  Galerie  Anthropologique,  Jar- 
din  des  Plantcs,  Paris,  1855. 

Compare  Desmoclins,  op.  at.,  pp.  261-6: — Latram,  Native  Races  of  the  Rui- 
tian  Empire,  London,  1854,  pp.  112-21:  —  Max-Mijllee,  Languagea  of  the  Seat 
of  War,  London,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  118-23. 


II. 

ASIATIC    REALM. 
(Nos.  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,12.)" 

"Asia  Polyglofta"  (Klapboth,  Spraeh  Atlas,  Paris,  fol.,  1823;  and  Atlas  of  his  Tableaux 
hi»lorique$  de  r Atie.  Paris,  fol.,  182ri; — with  their  perspicuous  maps  of  Asia  at  different 
periods,  for  all  sources — )"  seems  likely  to  become  "  Asia  Polygcnea,"  whenever  anthropo- 
logy shall  possess,  about  her  multiform  human  occupants,  either  the  accurate  data  now 
acquired  for  elucidating  the  Egyptian>,i\\o  Arabs,  the  Hebrews,  the  Berbers,  and  the  Chinese, 
—  or  the  precise  knowledge  gained  in  her  inferior  departments  of  zoology.  Almost  every- 
thing known  about  A  lialie  ethnography  is  contained  within  the  present  and  our  former 
work,  taking  in  view  the  references  accompanying  any  statement  in  both. 

REFERENCES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

Ho.  7.— KAinSCHADALE. 

[PucnilLD.  Xalural  Uiit.  r,f  Man,  Lonion,  185.S:  cd.  Norrln;  i.  p.  224,  PI.  ix.— from  CiiORis.] 

On  these  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Dr.  Meigs's  remarks  in  Chapter  IIL 
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No.  8.  —  St.  lATJEENT-ISLANDEE. 

[CnoRis,  op,  cit,,  liv.  7*.,  PI.  xri.;  from  Behring*8  Straits,  American  side.] 

Von  L.ingsdobff  (Foy.  and  Travels,  London,  4to.  1813,  II,  pp.  31,  111-12) 
Doctor  to  Kotzebue,  says  of  the  Oonalaskans,  "a  sort  of  middle  race  between 
the  Mongol-Tartars  and  the  North  Americans  " — and  of  the  Koluschians,  "  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  the  least  affinity  with  the  Mongol  race:"  —  skin,  when 
clean,  nearly  fair. 

So.  9.  —  TAETAB. 

[■'Chef  Tartare:" — De  Krdsenstzrn,  op.  cit,  PI.  XTii. ; — corrected  by  Russian  original,  Tab.  Ixxxii.] 
Colored   by  descriptions    of  the    ancient   "  Ou-Sioun,"   "Ting-Lings,"    &c., 
according  to  Chinese  historians  cited  by  Klaproth  [Tableaux  hist,  de  I'Asie,  pp. 
123-5,  162,  &c.) 

Compare  Desmoclins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  74—5,  80,  87,  163  ; — and  other  authorities 
in  Jakdot  [Revolutions  des  Peuples  de  I'Asie  Moyenne,  Paris,  18S9;  ii.),  "Tab- 
leau synoptique,  chronologiqne  ct  par  Race."  De  Krtisenstern  (transl.  Ey- 
ries, 1821,  ii.  pp.  208-11,  222-6),  at  the  peninsula  of  Sakhalin  (Map,  PI.  28), 
coast  of  Tartary — narrates  how  the  Tartars,  of  whom  the  above  is  a  chief,  had 
driven  out  and  extirpated  the  "aborigines,  or  Ainos,"  and  were  a  totally  dis- 
tinct race. 

For  Tartar  ethnography  around  the  Black  Sea,  consult  Hommaire  de  Hell 
(ies  Sfippesde  la  mer  Caspienne,  Paris,  3  vols.,  \%ib)  passim. 

Ho.  10.  — CHINESE. 

[*'Un  Obinois"' — Barrow,  Voyage  en  Cliine  (with  Macartney),  transl,  Castera,  Paris,  1805;  Atlwt, 
4to.,  PI.  It.  ;  and  i.  pp.  77-82.] 

There  are  many  forms  of  Chinamen,  on  which  I  have  no  space  to  enlarge ; 
but  this  is  a  good  normal  type. 

No.  U.— KALMTTK. 

[Derivation  uncertain.] 

Colored  from  Hamilton  Smith,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Human  Species,  Edinburgh, 
1848;  "Swarthy  Kalmucks,  Eleuth,"  PI.  28,  p.  462. 

Compare  Martin,  op.  cil.,  pp.  271-3,  fig.  207 : — Cutier,  Atlas,  Mammifiret. 

The  best  descriptions  are  in  a  work  by  an  anonymous  but  very  correct  com- 
piler ( Voyages  chez  le  Peuples  Kalmoucks  et  les  Tarlares,  avec  23  figures  et  2 
cartes  gSogniphiques,  Berne,  1792,  8vo., — p.  169  in  particular).  After  indi- 
cating the  clear  distinctions,  in  types  and  tongues,  between  the  various  races 
of  Caspian  Asia,  he  quotes  La  Motratb's  surprise,  "  d'avoir  trouv^,  presque  sous 
le  mcrae  climat,  et  dans  le  meme  air,  les  Circassiens,  le  plus  beau  peuple  du 
monde,  au  milieu  des  Noghaiens  et  des  Kalmoucks,  qui  sent  de  vrais  monstres 
de  laideur." 

No.  12.  — TUDA. 

["  A  man  of  the  Tuda  race ;"  Nilagiri  Hills,— Maseum  Royal  Asiatic  Society :  Prich-^rd,  Jfesearehet 
into  the  Ftiysical  History  of  Mankind:  —  and  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  1S55,  Pl.  xi.  p.  353-4.] 

On  all  these  Dravidian  tribes,  see  Maury's  Chap.  I.,  pp.  TsJ-.S ;  .ind  my  Chap- 
ter v.,  pp.  612-1.3.  The  best  descriptions  are  in  Sketch  of  Assam  (supra,  note  345 
614) ;   but   the    colored  portraits  are  too  small. 
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III. 

EUROPEAN  REALM. 
(Nos.  13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,-19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.) 

The  profound  aalbor  of  "Civil  Liberty  nnd  Self  Governinent" — ablest  exponent  of  human 
rigbtn  as  uuJcrstood  ia  our  XLXtli  century  by  Auglo-SuioLs — has  expressed  tho  cmburniss- 
menls  of  nomenclature  in  the  following  note : — 

•'  I  ask  permission  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  scholar  to  a  subject  which  appears  to  me 
important.  1  have  used  the  term  Western  History,  yet  it  is  so  indistinct  that  I  must  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  it.  It  ought  not  to  bo  so.  I  mean  by  western  history,  the  history 
of  all  historically  active,  non-Asiatic  nations  nnd  tribes — the  history  of  the  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  grouping  and  division  of  compreben- 
giTO  aabjectg,  clearness  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  distinctness  of  well-chosen 
terms.  Many  students  of  civilization  have  probably  felt  with  me  the  desirableness  of  a  con- 
ci.ie  term,  which  should  comprehend  within  the  bounds  of  one  word,  capable  of  furnishing 
ns  with  an  acceptable  adjective,  tho  whole  of  the  western  Caucasian  portion  of  mankind — 
the  Europeans  and  all  their  descendants  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  in  America,  Austia- 
lio,  .Africa,  India,  tho  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  an  idea  which  con- 
stantly recurs,  and  makes  the  necessity  of  a  proper  and  brief  tenn  daily  felt.  Bacon  said 
that  "the  wise  question  is  half  the  science,"  and  may  we  not  add  that  a  wise  division  and 
apt  terminology  is  its  completion?  In  my  private  papers  I  use  the  term  Occidental,  in  a, 
imfficiently  natural  contradistinction  to  Oriental.  But  Occidental,  like  Western,  indicates 
geographical  position  ;  nor  did  1  feel  otherwise  authorized  to  use  it  here.  Europides,  would 
not  be  readily  accepted  cither.  Japhethian  would  comprehend  more  tribes  than  we  wish 
to  designate.  That  some  term  or  other  must  soon  be  adopted  seems  to  me  clear,  and  I  am 
ready  to  accept  any  expressive  name  formed  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  taste  of  our 
language.  Tho  chemist  and  natural  historian  are  not  the  only  ones  that  stand  in  need  of 
distinct  names  for  their  subjects,  but  they  are  less  exacting  than  scholars." —  Oj>.  cil.,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 8vo.,  1853,  i.  pp.  30-1. 

Soon  after  the  issue  of  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  a  pleasant  rencontre  here  with  Prof.  Fran- 
cis Licbcr  led  to  conversation  between  Us,  wherein  it  was  remarked,  that  the  name  of  a 
mythic  daughter  of  an  ante-historic  king  of  Phoenicia  (Agenor), — transported  by  Jupiter  in 
the  form  of  a  natatory- milk-white  bull  to  tho  Islo  of  Candia  —  which,  as  Europa,  had  not 
yet  become  applied  geographically  to  "Europe"  in  the  times  of  Homer,  should  have  given 
birth  to  an  adjective — "European" — that  (like  Caucasian,  Turanian,  &c.,  supra,  note  4(i()) 
now  designates,  as  if  they  were  an  ethnic  unit,  types  of  man  historically  originating  in  three 
distinct  Realms  (.Arctic,  Asiatic,  and  European  properly  so-called),  and  races  as  essentially 
diverse  from  each  other  as  the  Faunae  of  these  Realms  themselves:  at  the  same  time  that, 
M  Docbart  {Phaltg,  IV.  33)  long  ago  perceived,  such  nations  differ  entirely  from  the  men 
of  a  fourtli  Realm — "quia  Europcea  Africanos  candore  faciei  multum  superant." 

Prof.  Lieber  was  so  good  as  to  leave  with  me  {13th  July,  1854)  a  memorandum  embody- 
ing the  result  of  our  conference : — 

"  P.  S.  I  may  add  that  I  have  thought  of  the  following  names,  all  of  which  seem  poor 
to  me — 

Jnpheliant  (inclade.<!  too  much) ; 
Dyai-Caueatiam  (bad); 
ffupero-Caucafiana  (poor)  ; 
EuTopa-Cauetttiam  (poorer). 
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"  I  really  think  Europidians  is  the  least  objectionable,  although  I  own  it  wonM  induce 
people,  at  first  glance,  to  suppose  that  it  includes  the  descendants  of  Europeans  only, 
whereas  the  name  ought  to  include  Europeans  and  all  their  descendants.  F.  L." 

Such  are  the  difficulties.  I  do  not  propose  to  resolve  them :  but  would  inquire  of  fellow- 
ethuologists  —  inasmuch  as  we  now  know  that,  in  primordial  Europe,  there  once  existed 
(prior  to  the  tripartite  Celtic,  Indo-German,  and  Shlavic,  immigrations),  men  whose  silex- 
instruments  lie  entombed  in  French  diluvial  drift,  men  whose  humatile  vestiges  are  found 
in  ossuaries  and  bone-caverns,  men  who  in  Anglia  and  in  Scandinavia  preceded  the  Kelt; 
just  as  there  are  still  living,  in  modern  Europe,  their  Basque  and  Albanian,  amid  other, 
successors — whether  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  adopt  Prof.  Lieber's  term  "  Europidians  " 
(or,  Europidce),  by  way  of  distinguishing  such  primary  human  stratifications  from  the 
secondary,  now  comprised  in  the  current  word  "Europeans"? 

REFERENCES     AND     EXPLANATIONS. 

No.  13.  — FINN. 

["  Jannes  Holm,"  Norway  Laplander; — Hamuton  Smtth,  op.  cil..  PI.  XXX.,  p.  46.5;  "The  dimiim. 
tive  Laplander  of  Norway,  eimilarly  marked  with  Finnic  interunion  "—compare  pp.  318-20.J 

"'Dan  and  Angcl,  says  the  venerable  historian  Saxo-Grammaticus,  were 
brothers:'" — that  is  to  say,  the  Danes  and  the  English  descend  from  one  ances- 
try. Angelm,  whence  the  Angles  came  to  Anglia,  lies  in  Denm.ark  proper; 
and  the  Jut«s,  Jutlanders,  came  over  to  England  with  the  Saxons."  (Elies- 
HERE,  op.  cil.  (supra,  note  532)  p.  1 : — Also,  for  "  Norman  names,"  consult  Me- 
moires  de  la  Soc.  R.  des  Antiquaries  du  Nord,  Copenhagen,  8to.,  1852.)  [See 
p.  434,  ante.l 

"  With  regard  to  externals,"  says  the  translator  of  Geoegi  {RusHa,  or  a  com- 
plete Historical  account  of  all  the  Nations  which  compose  that  empire,  London,  8vo., 
1780,  i.  p.  37,  45),  "the  Finns  differ  nothing  from  the  Laplanders"  —  being 
flat  against  the  observations  of  Capell  Brooks!  But  the  separation  of  the 
Finns  from  the  Laplanders  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, after  the  forcible  conversion  of  the  former  to  Christianity.  However, 
the  very  best  work  on  all  the  Russian  peoples  is  Count  Charles  de  Rech- 
bkrq's  (LesPeuples  de  la  Sussie,  &c. — with  94  figures,  Paris,  2  vols,  fol., — with- 
out date,  but  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas).  He  says  (i.  p.  6),  "  How  many 
nations,  how  many  religions,  now  many  tongues,  what  varied  customs  in  this 
immense  State  I  Let  its  diverse  habitants  be  compared,  and  what  distances 
between  their  forms,  their  manner  of  living,  their  costumes,  their  tongues,  their 
opinions!  What  a  difference,  for  instance,  betwixt  the  Livonian  and  the  Kal- 
mouk,  betwixt  the  Russ  and  the  Samoiede,  betwixt  the  Finn  and  the  Cauca.sian, 
betwixt  the  Aleutian  and  the  Cossack!  What  divers  degrees  of  civilization, 
from  the  Samoiede,  who  merely,  so  to  say,  vegetates  in  his  smoky  hut,  to  the 
affluent  inhabitant  of  St.  Petersburg  or  of  Moscow,  who  expresses  himself  in  the 
language  of  Voltaire  almost  equally  to  a  Pari;<ian!"  He  enumerates  99  races, 
grouped  into  five  types.  It  must  be  from  this  work's  suggestions  that  Prince 
Demi  doff  created  that  beautiful  series  of  colored  casts  of  Russian  races  now 
in  the  Galerit  Anthropologique. 

No.  14.  —  ICELANDER. 

["Pi!lur  Olaffsen.    Pfcheur  de  R6MavIk:  — OAnHASD,  Yoy.efn  Islanded  en  OrSenJaiufe, Corvette 
"Kecherche"  (IS35-6),  Paris,  1840;  fol.  Atlas  hist.,  I.] 

Colored  by  descriptions.      Yide  supra.  Chap.  V.,  pp.  584-5. 

No.  16.  — BARON  CUVIER. 

[From  lithograph  of  his  portridt  by  K.vitrik.] 
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"Gkokgb  Ci'viKK,  the  first  of  all  Jcscriptive  iiuatomists,  and  the  scientific 
man  who  first,  nftor  Aristotle,  applied  the  art  of  niiatoiny  to  general  science, 
was  born  on  Ilie  -Ad  of  August,  ITtiO,  at  Montbeliard,  a  small  and  originally 
a  German  town,  but  long  since  incorporated  witliin  the  French  territories.  He 
was  u  native  of  Wirtembcrg,  a  tiermuu  in  fact,  and  not  a  Frenchman  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  saving  a  political  one.  The  family  came  originally  from  a  village 
of  the  Jura,  bearing  the  same  name,  of  Swiss  origin  therefore,  and  a  native 
of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Agassiz.  In  personal  appearance  he 
much  resembled  a  Dane,  or  North  German,  to  which  race  he  really  belonged. 
Cuvier  then  was  a  German,  a  man  of  the  Gormun  race,  an  adopted  son  of  France, 
but  not  a  Celtic  man  [nor  a  Kelt],  nut  a  Frenchman.  In  character  he  was  in 
fact  the  antithesis  of  their  race,  and  how  he  assorted  and  consorted  with  them 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Calm,  systematic,  a  lover  of  the  most  perfect  order, 
methodical  beyond  all  men  1  have  ever  seen,  collective  and  accumulative  in  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  his  destinies  called  him  to  play  a  grand  part  in  the  midst 
of  a  uou-accumulativc  race,  a  race  with  whom  order  is  the  exception,  disorder 
the  rule.  But  his  place  was  in  the  Academy,  into  which  neither  dema- 
gogues nor  priests  can  enter.  Around  him  sat  La  Place,  Arago,  Gay-Lussac, 
Humboldt,  Ampijrc,  Lamarck,  GoofFroy.  This  was  his  security,  those  his  coad- 
jutors, this  the  audience  which  Cuvier,  the  Saxon,  and  therefore  the  Protestant, 
habitually  addressed.  It  was  whilst  conversing  with  him  one  day  in  his  library, 
which  opened  into  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  a  museum  which  he 
formed,  that  the  full  value  of  his  position  forced  itself  upon  me.  This  was,  I 
think,  daring  the  winter  of  1821  or  "22.  A  memoir  had  been  discussed  a  day 
or  two  before  at  the  Academy :  I  remarked  to  him  that  the  views  advocated  in 
that  memoir  could  not  fail  to  be  adopted  by  all  unprejudiced  men  [hommes  auns 
prfjugfi)  in  France.  '  And  how  many  men  sans  prcjugia  may  there  be  in 
France?'  was  his  reply. 

"'There  must,'  I  said,  'b6  many,  there  must  be  thousands.' 

"  '  Reduce  the  number  to  forty,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  truth,'  was  the 
remarkable  obsei-vation  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

I  mused  and  thought." — (R.  Knox,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Great  Artists  and  Qreat 
Analomult,  London,  12mo.  1852,  pp.  18-19. 

Ho.  16.— BITLGAaiAR. 

["Fniulllo  Bulgare:"  —  Q.uMARD  (Commission  Scientifique  du  Nord),  Vby.  au  Spitdjurg,  Laponii, 
*c,  (1838-10) ;  AUoi  PiUor.,  66»'.  liv.] 

See  excellent  "  Portraits-types  Turcs  et  Grecs  do  la  Roumdiie,"  with  others 
of  Circassians,  Kurds,  &o.,  in  Hommaire  de  Hkll  [Voyage  en  Tiirquie  et  en 
Perse,  Paris,  1854,  Atlas  fol..  Ph.  viii.,  liii.,  xlviii. :  and,  for  everything  else 
here  needful,  D'Ohsson  Tableau  gfniral  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  Paris,  fol.,  1790- 
1820;   II,  pp.  136-7;  Plates  G3-74.) 

Ho.  17.-GEEEK. 

("  Palicar  [gaerilla],  tl«  d«  I'Archipcl.  Orec:— GWerw  Koyalt  de  dxtuma,  Aubert  4  Ci'.,  Paris, 
fcl,  PI.  8.] 

On  this  face,  M.  Pnlszky  comments,  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  that  this  man 
is  a  Selavonian.  I  agree  with  him ;  but  such  is  the  normal  type  of  Moreots  at 
the  present  day. 

Bo.  18.— CAUCASIAN. 

[•'Prinn'  KMbtk  (Olw«ti«) :"— OAOiWIfl,  Cbstumes  du  CbwMX,  Paris,  fol,  1852.] 

I  mean,  as  the  highest  type  of  the  "  Men  of  Mt.  Caucasus"  {supra.  Chap.  V, 
note  460).     I  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  this  mountain's  multiform  inha- 
bitants, 
40 
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Ho.  19.  —  SYRIAN. 

['•  HabitaDt  de  Eethlgem  (Piilestine) :" — Gakrie  RoyaJe  de  CbstumeSy  PI.  2.] 
A  most  characteristical  type  of  people  I  know  well. 

Ho.  20.— AEAB. 

["  Azemi  Arab,  near  CcssijT:" — by  Prissb  d'Avesnes,  in  JUaddeiVs  OricnUd  ATlntm,  London,  fol., 
1846,  PI.  8.] 

"  V oWsi  \es  Arabes-Bedouins.  *  *  *  *  We  have  enlarged  somewhat  in  detail 
on  this  race,  because,  in  the  midst  of  this  hybrid  population  of  Syria,  — of  this 
confused  mixture  of  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  Barbaresques,  Armenians,  Franks, 
[i.  e.  Europeans'],  Maronites,  Druzes,  and  Moghrabees — it  is  the  only  people 
that  offers  a  special  and  homogeneous  character,  the  only  one  whose  ethno- 
graphy can  be  attached  to  primitive  traditions,  and  to  the  history  of  the  first 
ages"  {Tatlor  &  Retbaud,  La  Syrie,  V£yyple,  la  Palesline,  el  la  Judee,  Paris, 
fol.  1839,  i.  p.  125.) 

Ho.  2L  — FELLAH. 

[Inediud — modem  Egyptian  peasant :  —  Prisse  d'Avexnes's  portfolio,  Paris,  1S55.) 

Compare  the  ancient  and  the  modern  type,  as  before  exhibited  [supra,  Plates 
I,  II) ;  and  commented  on  by  Pulszky  (Chapter  II),  and  by  myself  in  "Prefa- 
tory Remarks." 

No.  22.  — BEBBEB. 

["  Troupes  d*Abd-el-Kkder :" — Galerie  RoyaU  de  Costumes,  PI.  1.] 

Compare  Cl'vier,  Atlas,  Mammi/ires:  —  BoRT  DE  St.  Vincent,  Anthropologic 
de  I'Afrique  Franfaise  (Mag.  de  Zool.,  Pai'is,  ISIS),  PI.  60,  No.  II.  See,  also, 
my  Chapter  V,  pp.  027^3. 

So.  23.  — UZBEK-TATAE. 

["  Sjuh  mier^a,  geweezen  Cancellier  in  GolcondA:"  —  from  M.  Pulszky's  collection  of  forty-seven 
Erist-Indian  portraits,  by  native  artists;  with  Dutch  MS.  catalogue,  "Namen  der  Perzoonen 
wien  Conterfytsels  in  dit  boekje  Staan  met  aannyzing  hCinnen  qualiteyteh,"  No.  35.] 

No.  24.— AFFGHAN. 

["  A  de  Cabul  :"—GaIerU  Royate  de  Cbstumes,  PI.  6.] 

Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  118-24  ;  and  against  the  latest  Affghano-Jewish 
theories  of  Rose  and  of  Forster, — besides  noting  the  colored  portraits  of 
Douraunecs  in  Mountstcart  Elphi.vstonb's  Cahul — set  the  following  affirma- 
tions from  Kennedy.  Tho  Affghins,  "originally  a  Turkish  or  Moghul  nation, 
birt  that  at  present  they  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghaur,  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Khilji  [swords  ?],  and  the  Perso-Indian  tribes 
dwelling  between  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Indus."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  6, — supra,  V,  note  515;  citing  Leech,  in  Proceed. 
Geog.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  1838.) 


IV. 

AFRICAN  REALM. 
(Nos.  19,  20,  21,  23,  24.) 

If  "polyglotta"  was  so  felicitously  applied  to  the  Asiatic  world  by  Klnproth,  and 
equally-well  since  [.n(/>™.  Chapter  I,  p.  01.]  to  the  African  by  Koclle,  in  regard  to  the 
languages  spoken  over  more  than  half   the   terrestrial  superficies  of  ou'   globe,  another 
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deaignation, — that  of  "multicolor" — might,  with  propriety,  bo  givvii  to  the  humnii  abori- 
KiDes  of  thnt  AfUcan  continent,  wherein,  betwixt  the  Tropic  of  Cancor  nml  that  of  Cupri- 
coni,  the  human  ekin  possesses  more  shades  and  lines — totally  independent  of  any  imagined 
ciimatologic  iuUueucos  —  than  in  any  given  urea  within  the  rust  of  this  earth.  To  the  evi- 
dencoa  of  this  fact  (new  to  general  readers,  who  fancy  that  a  woolly-headed  *' negro"  must 
necessarily  be  tlai-k)  accumulated,  for  southern  Africa  in  Triciiard's  last  volume,  and  for 
western  in  a  pamphlet  before  cilod  (supra.  Chap.  Ill,  p. 224;  Chap.\'.p.r>ol), — whilst  in  the 
Parisian  t/aierie  anthropolngtque  abundant  colored  casts,  paintings,  and  photographs,  illus- 
trato  all  three  regions — the  uiagnilicent  plastic  collectiou  of  M.  do  l'robcrville(9ujtirup.  UU8) 
will,  when  published,  furnish  for  eastern  Africa  singularly  unanticipated  corroborations. 
On  the  Moiambiquo  coa.st«  alone,  amid  the  nations  grouped  together,  by  this  minutely- 
accarate  observer,  under  the  designation  "  Oetro-Negro"  —  nmid  whom  the  SFkuas  arc  the 
most  polychrome — nature's  palette  has  supplied  pigments  of  such  innumerable  tints  that, 
only  iiilij  colorid  catit  have  yielded  4  distinct  nigritiau  typos,  subdivided  into  about  31 
••  varitft^s."  In  our  Ktfirioi/rap/iic  TahUan,  Nos.  27  and  28  represent  two  of  these  tints; 
and  in  our  Monkry-ehart,  figs.  F,  C,  and  V>,  indicate  three  more. 
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Ho.  2j.  —  ABASDEE. 

["Abd-fl-Amid  el-Abbadi  —  40aD8'-de8  mODtaf;nefl  k  3  lieucs  dc  CossSyr ;"  Lefebvue,  Vbyagt  en 
AbyuinU  (1839-40),  Parifi,  AUas  fol.,  3.] 

Knowing  these  people  through  long  years  of  observation,  I  chose  this  as  an 
admirable  representation  of  their  normal  typo ;  which  the  reader  can  contrast 
with  an  eijually  good  Bisharree  —  as  the  next  austral  gradation  along  the  Nile, 
eastern  desert  (Tijpa  of  Mankind,  p.  203,  fig.  120).  See  Valkntia  l,Voy. 
and  Travels,  India,  &c.,  London,  4to,  1802-6,  II,  p.  289)  for  another  good 
profile  of  a  Bisharree  —  drawn  by  my  boyhood's  friend  and  manhood's  admi- 
ration, the  late  Cousul-Gencral  He.nkk  Salt. 

No.  26.  -  SAHASA-NEGHO. 

["Typa  Rthioplcn  (N'^cre):" — Bort  de  St.  Vincent,  Anihropotoffif.  tie  VA/n'ipie.  Franfaise,iitigiiBin 
it  Zoolosic,  ic,  Oct.  1846:  Mammittres,  I'l.  6,  No.  Ill ;  p.  13.] 

Compare  {supra.  Chapter  V,  wood-cat  B) ,  front-view  of  the  same  head;  to- 
gether with  the  profile  of  the  Gorilla,  same  page,  wood-cut  C. 

■o.  87.— •yEBOO-NEGEO. 

["Odll-fUmUDt.  nalif  df  Y«bou  (Xg(  d'cnTiron  42  ann) :"  — D'Atiw*c.  Notiet  sur  U  I\iys  el  U 
Rupte  des  YOxius  (MC'inoirea  de  la  Socletti  KthnologLiup) ;  Pari.s,  8to,  1839  ;  Plato,  and  pp.  21- 
4,  4S-«.] 

Colored  to  represent  an  ordinary  negro  ;  but  the  true  hue  is  said  to  be  "  un 
noir  brun." 

Sec  De  Fboberville,  "sur  la  persistance  des  charactferes  typiques  du 
nigre"  {Bulletin  de  Soc.  de  Ethnol.  de  Paris,  1847,  pp.  25G-7). 

Ho  28  -  -  MOZAMBIQTJI-HIGHO. 

[■•  N*grr  de  la  Cute  do  Mozambique:" — copied  in  Brazil  by  CiroRI.'f,  op.  at,  1«  IIv.,  PI.  TTI.] 

Colored  to  represent  one  of  the  various  shades  of  the  M'koua  nation,  in  the 
ineditcd  poUcction  of  GO  plaster  casts  of  Africans  brought  from  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius  by  M.  de  FitoBEnvii.LK  (Paris,  1855).  Vide  "  Rapport  sur  les  races 
nigrcs  dc  I'Afrique  Orientale  an  sud  do  r6quateur,  observues  par  i\I.  de  Fro- 
bervillc;"  Comptes  rendus  des  stances  de  VAeadtmie  des  Sciences,  XXX,  3  jnin, 
1850;  tirage  k  part,  pp.  11-14  :  —  also,  "  Analyse  d'un  Memoire  de  M.  Kugcuo 
de  Frobcrville."  in  Bulletin  de  la  SociiK  Kthnologique  de  Paris,  ann^e  1841J,  I, 
pp.  89-99 : — and  Bulletins  de  la  SotniK  de  Giographie. 
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No.  29.  —  CAPFB. 

["  Umbantbti  (young  Zulu  in  dancing  costume) :" — G.  French  Anqas,  Kafirs  lUltsiraUd,  London 
fol.,  1849.] 

For  good  descriptions  —  less  tinctured  with  "Exeter  Hall"  philanthropy 
than  current  English  reports  —  see  Delgoroue  [Voyage  dans  VAfrique  Auslrale 
— "  Cafres  Amazoulous  et  Makatisses,"  Paris,  1847,  2  toIs.  8yo) ;  who  has 
likewise  exhibited  these  nations  in  their  true  light,  in  "Note  sur  Ics  Cafres" 
(Bulletin  Soc.  de  Ethnologique  de  Paris,  1847,  pp.  132-48). 

Contrast  Louis  Alberti  ( Description  physique  el  historique  des  Cafres,  Am- 
sterdam, 8vo,  1811,  p.  29),  and  Le  Vaill.int,  (2rf  Voy.  dans  Vlnlerieur  de 
VAfrique,  Paris,  1783-5,  II,  PI.  XXI,  IH,  pp.  33-189),  with  Lichtenstein 
{Travels  in  South  Africa,  London,  4to,  1812),  who  overthrows  Barrow's  Sinico- 
Hottentot  predilections,  whilst  substantiating,  ad  pugnandum,  this  last  natu- 
ralist's deductions.  Patterson's  Narrative  (London,  1789),  Sparkman's  Cap 
de  Bonne  Esperance  (Paris,  1787),  and  Salt's  Abyssinia  (Loudon,  1814)  furnish 
ample  materials  for  Polygenists. 

Ko.  30.— HOTTENTOT. 

[Portrait  of  a  Hottentot,  aged  "  52  ana  — co.stume  natural — ^  en  10  enfans" — exhibited  at  Paris, 

1854-5 ;   photographed  by  M.  L.  ROOSSEA0  —  Galerie  Anthropologique  du   Museum  (FHistoire 

NaiureUi : — vide  infra,  pp.  608]. 

My  friend,  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  h.iving  shown  me  the  two  full-size  colored 
casts  of  "  Bushmen,"  male  and  female,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  X  am 
free  to  say  that  they  differ  as  much  from  anything  human  I  ever  saw,  as  a  pure 
Laconian  greyhound  does  from  a  "pug." 

Colored  from  PI.  24  of  P£ron,  Voy.  et  Decouv.  aux  Terrea  Australes 
(Baudin's). 

Excellent  drawings,  showing  the  gradaliom  of  feature  in  Hottentots,  Kaffrs, 
Bosjesmans,  Booshwanas,  &c.  in  Daniell  (Sketches  representing  the  Native  Tribes, 
Animals  and  Scenery  of  Southern  Africa,  London,  4to,  1820) ;  who,  speaking  of 
the  female  Hottentot,  adds  (p.  29)  that,  when  young  she  is  symmetrical,  but 
"  gradually  degenerates  into  those  deformities  which  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  particular  mention." 

No.  I  assert  that  these  peculiarities — which  incontestably  prove  the  Hotten- 
tots to  be  a  distinct  "  species"  —  are  not  only  little  known,  but  that  the  facts 
have  been  suppressed — and  by  Cuvier  himself — in  order  not  to  alarm  Monoge- 
nists!  The  subject  (see  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  431,  wood-cut  276)  is  not  fitted 
for  elucidation  in  a  popular  work  like  the  present ;  but  the  President  of  our 
Academy  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Mr.  Ord,  possesses  the  suppressed  plates  (which  he 
has  kindly  shown  me),  and  knows  where  the  original  colored  drawings  made  at 
the  Cape  by  Pehon  and  Lesuece  are  preserved.  [See  Ord,  "  Memoir  of 
Charles  Alex.  Lesueur," — Silliman's  Journal,  2d  series,  1849,  VIII,  pp.  204—5, 
210: — and  take  note  that,  of  the  plates  beautifully  engraved  for  the  "Voyage 
aux  Torres  Australes,"  4  (exhibiting  the  "Tablier"  with  amazing  minuteness, 
and  at  all  ages,)  were  suppressed,  by  Cuvier's  order,  in  the  1st  ed.  1816,  and  in 
the  2d,  1831 ;  because  the  livr"  of  Mr.  Ord's  unique  copy  has  28  (1  with  2 
figures) ;  whereas  that  published  by  Arthus  Bertrand  contains  only  25 
plates.]  A  more  disgraceful  case  of  unscientific  pandering  to  the  "  Unity  of 
the  human  species**  can  nowhere  be  found.  Polygenists  will,  notwithstanding, 
get  at  these  truths  some  day ;  and,  in  the  interim,  can  gather  an  osteological 
difference  between  Hottentots  and  other  "species"  from  Knox  (Baces,  Philad. 
ed.,  18.50,  pp.  152,  157);  as  well  as  read  the  comments  of  Viket  (Hist.  Nat. 
du  Genre  Humain,  Paris,  1824,  1,  pp.  224,  244-53). 

It  is  to  the  injudicious  obsei'vations  of  John  Barbow  (French  translation  by 
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eastern,  Vo^agt  en  Chme,  Taris,  1805,  I,  pp.  77-82,  PI.  IV,  Atliix,)— and  to  liis 
sluiio  —  that  a  notion  has  got  abroad  that  the  Chineti  and  tho  Ifotlrnlott  re- 
semble e«oh  othcrl  Pickkbinq  {Kactt,  4to,  p.  219),  forty  years  later,  frankly 
(tat«a,  ■■  I  am  not  sure  that  1  have  seen  Hottentots  of  pure  race." 


AMERICAN    REALM. 
(Nos.  37, 38,  39, 40, 41, 42.) 

To  ourselves  in  America  this  being  naturally  the  most  interesting,  wo  moy  devote  to  its 
oonsiderntion  a  few  more  paragraphs  than  space  admitted  for  the  others. 

"  In  6ne,  our  own  conclusion,  long  ngo  deduced  from  a  patient  examination  of  the  facts 
thus  briefly  and  inadequately  stuted,  is,  that  the  A  mcriean  race  it  essentially  separate  and 
peculiar,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  physical,  its  moral,  or  its  intellectual  relations.  To  us 
there  are  no  direct  or  obvious  links  beticeen  the  people  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  ;  for,  even 
admitting  the  seeming  analogies  to  which  we  have  alluded,  these  are  so  few  in  number  and 
evidently  so  casual  as  not  to  invalidate  the  main  position ;  and  even  should  it  bo  hereafter 
shown,  that  the  arts,  sciences,  and  religion  of  America  can  be  traced  to  an  exotic  source.  1 
maintain  that  the  organic  characters  of  the  people  themselves,  through  all  their  endlcNS 
ramifications  of  tribes  and  nations,  prove  them  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race,  and 
that  this  race  is  distinct  from  all  others"  (Morton,  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal 
Race  of  America,  Philadelphia,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1844,  pp.  35-(;). 

The  Spanish  Conquistadores  had  long  ago  remarked  that  "he  who  has  seen  one  tribe  of 
Indians,  has  seen  all :"  but,  it  must  be  also  remembered  that  Ulloa,  who  first  uses  this 
sentence,  was  speaking  of  Central  and  South  American  aborigines ;  and  not  of  the  Northern, 
or  Barbarous  (as  distinguished  from  Toltccan),  races,  —  with  whom  he  was  wholly  un- 
acquainted. 

"  The  half-clad  Fneginn,  shrinking  from  his  dreary  winter,  has  the  same  characteristic 
lineaments,  though  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  as  the  Indians  of  the  tropical  plains:  and 
these,  again,  resemble  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  — 
those  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Missii^sippi,  and  those,  again,  which  skirt  the  Eskimaux  on 
the  North.  All  possess  alike  the  long,  lank,  black  hair,  the  brown  or  cinnamon-colored 
skin,  the  heavy  brow,  the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the  full  and  compressed  lips,  and  the  salient, 
but  dilated  nose.  .  .  .  The  same  conformity  of  organization  is  not  less  obvious  in  the  osteo- 
logical  structure  of  these  people,  as  seen  in  the  square  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or 
vertical  occiput,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and  the  low,  receiling  forehead.  .  .  .  Mere 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  do  not  alter  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  which  is 
as  undevintingly  choractcristic  as  that  of  the  Neprro:  for  whether  we  see  him  in  the  athletic 
Charib  or  the  stunted  Chayma,  in  the  dark  Californian  or  the  fair  Borroa,  he  is  an  Indian 
still,  anil  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  being  of  any  other  race^^  (Morton,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5;  —  Types 
of  Mankind,  p.  4.39). 

While  lately  at  Paris,  my  friend  M.  Maury  favored  me  with  the  loan  of  a  book,  then 
jtist  issnetl  from  the  press  of  (Chcrbuliez)  Geneva, — by  M.  F.  dk  Rouof.mont  (Lepeiiple 
primilif,  sa  religion,  son  hisloire  et  sa  civilisation,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855).  As  learned  as  the  works 
of  CocNT  D«  Gibelin,  Dr  Pauw,  De  Giuonf.s,  De  Fourmont,  Bailly.  Wabburton,  or 
Dl'PlJIS,  it  far  surpasses  that  of  Faber  (Origin  of  Pagan  idolatry)  in  the  immensity  of  its 
geographical  range  anil  the  variety  of  its  literary  sources.  Having  been,  in  due  course  of 
time,  reviewed  by  M.  Maury  himself  (Athenceum  Francois.  0  Octobre  185.5),  some  passages 
of  his  article,  bearing  upon  the  literary  ciiaracter  of  our  earliest  post-Columbian  authori- 
ties for  American  history,  are  here  introduced. 
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"M.  Ir^d^ric  de  Rougemont  accepts  without  hesitation  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; avoiding  to  distinguish  between  the  moral  and  religious  part,  and  the  purely  his- 
torical and  geographical  part, — between  the  divine  part  and  the  human  part.  In  his  eyes, 
one  and  th«  same  character  of  inspii-ation  consecrates  all  the  pages  of  the  holy  book ;  and 
the  T6le  of  the  critic  reduces  itself  to  that  of  a  commentator.  *  *  * 

"I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  principles  upon  which  M.  de  Rougemont  scaffolds 
his  edifice.  I  will  restrict  myself  to  consigning  here  one  observation,  viz:  that,  although 
Protestantism  is  the  school  of  free  inquiry,  there  exist  in  its  bosom  some  persons  who,  in 
matters  of  biblical  exegesis  and  criticism,  show  themselves  much  less  liberal  and  less  bold 
than  the  Catholics  are  themselves.  Inasmuch  as  the  Protestants  feel  the  lack  of  an 
authority,  and  as  that  of  a  traditional  dogmatic  tuition  is  wanting  to  them,  they  cling  with 
earnestness  to  a  book  which  is  the  only  authority  to  them  remaining,  and  they  will  not 
issue  from  a  literal  and  narrow  interpretation.  This  system  greatly  injiires  the  advance- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  sciences, — such  as  ethnology,  chronology,  geology,  &c. — that  have 
need  of  liberty  and  independence. 

"  In  order  to  proceed  in  a  method  truly  scientific,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  table  (fairs 
table  rase)  of  everything  which  has  no  scientific  value,  and  consequently  of  everything  that 
is  not  conformable  to  reason.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say,  that  the  domain  of  faith  and  the 
domain  of  science  are  altogether  distinct:  nor  can  they  be  confounded  without  compro- 
mising the  dignity  and  the  role  as  well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  But,  on  the  opposite 
hand,  science,  when  she  stands  upon  her  own  ground,  cannot,  without  self-abnegation, 
admit  that  to  be  demonstrated  and  certain  which  is  only  so  in  respect  to  sentiment.  The 
fault  of  M.  de  Rougemont  is,  to  have  constantly  mingled  the  two  methods ;  no  less  than  to 
have  believed  that  he  could,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  satisfy  purely-scientific  opinions 
and  religious  convictions. 

'*It  has  happened  to  the  author  of  this  book  what  had  occurred  to  the  first  missionaries 
who  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  among  savages.  Pre-occupied  with  the  thought  of 
re-findiug,  in  the  tales  and  gross  imaginations  of  such  septs,  some  remembrances  of  the 
pristine  fatherland  whence  these  believed  themselves  to  have  issued,  the  missionaries  have 
modified,  often  unknowingly,  often  intentionally  likewise,  the  recitals  they  had  heard,  in 
order  to  invest  them  with  a  more  biblical  color.  They  have  transformed  into  serious  and 
connected  traditions  that  which  was  but  the  instantaneous  and  capricious  creation  of  a 
savage  poet  inspired  through  their  own  discourses ;  and  it  is  such  stuff  which  they  have 
presented  to  us  as  the  seculary  reminiscences  of  the  savages  whom  they  were  evangelizing. 
Indeed,  these  infantile  stories  did  not  often  ascend  to  an  epoch  more  ancient  than  the 
missionaries  from  whom  we  receive  them, — and  already  the  influence  of  the  ideas  preached 
by  them,  of  the  facts  by  themselves  taught  to  their  catechumens,  made  itself  felt  within 
the  very  narrow  circle  of  the  conceptions  of  these  tribes.  In  this  manner,  the  apostles 
of  Christ  only  retook,  under  another  form,  that  which  they  themselves  had  sown:  and  they 
registered,  as  ancient  traditions,  that  which  was  naught  but  the  fantastic  envelope  given  to 
their  own  teaching.  This  is  what  has  incontestably  occurred,  —  notably  on  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  more  recently  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  .■irchipelago  and  of  Polynesia. 
It  suflices  to  cast  one's  eye  upon  the  first  accounts  that  the  Spaniards  composed  about  the 
religion  and  the  usages  of  the  Indians,  in  or'ier  to  convince  oneself  that  the  former  con- 
stantly mixed  up  their  own  beliefs  with  the  fables  which  they  gathered  here  and  there 
amongst  the  savages." 

After  proving  his  positions  —  for  Mexico,  through  D.  .\ndres  Gonzales  Barcia,  Fran- 
cisco Lopez  de  Gomara,  Juan  de  Tokquemada,  Father  Lafitah,  Garcilasso  db  la 
Veqa,  and  U.  Fernando  d'Alva-Ixtit.xocuitl  —  for  New  Zealand,  through  Sir  Georqb 
Grey,  [Dukmore  Laxg],  J.  C.  Polack,  Diefeneach,  and  M<EREsnoiT — and  for  Peru, 
through  the  Jesuit  Pedro  Jos£  de  Ariaoa,  subjected  to  the  recent  scalpel  of  T.  G.  Miiller 
(Geschichie  der  Ainerikatiischen  Urreligionen) — AI.  Maury  glances  over  the  ultra-biblical 
notions  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Hindostan;  and  lastly  touches  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  Hebrews: 
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"That  which  come*  against  tho  suppositions  of  our  author  is, —  the  very  tritlinp 
deTclopmcnt  which  tho  dogma  of  a  fuluro  state,  and  of  demons,  had  taken  among  the 
Israelites ;  whereas  wo  see  it  serving  as  a  basis  to  the  great  polytheistic  religious  of 
■ntiquiiy.  If  the  biblical  tradition  had  been  tho  foundation  of  pagan  beliefs,  how  comes 
it  that  that  which  was  to  itself  tho  most  foreign  should  have  played  amid  them  the  prin- 
cipal part?  And,  on  the  other  bond,  one  would  be  compelled  to  recognize  that  these 
hcsthon  nations  haro  boon  more  faithful  depositaries  of  the  primitive  gospel  than  the 
elect-people  itself, —  because  Christianity  has  adopted  those  dogmatical  data  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  knew  a  groat  deal  better  than  tho  Hebrews.  Our  author  really 
feeht  the  difficully;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  ho  tries  to  parry  the  objection  accruing  from 
it  against  bis  system. 

"There  is,  however,  one  point  upon  which  I  will  not  combat  M.  de  Rougemont,  and 
which  will  give  me  an  occasion  to  conclude  this  polemic  —  perhaps  a  little  too  prolonged 
—  with  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tho  Swiss  writer  respects  in  all  religions  their  dignity,  and 
that  which  may  be  called,  up  to  a  certain  point,  their  truth.  They  ai'e,  indeed,  the  ones 
OS  well  OS  the  others,  the  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  man  towards  his  Creator,  towards 
Nature,  whose  benefits  sustain  his  existence.  They  constitute  the  more  or  less  naivo 
shape  which  thought  puts  on  whilst  meditating  upon  our  destinies ;  and,  as  such,  they 
have  the  right  to  be  seriously  studied ;  as  such,  they  must  find  place<in  the  history  of  that 
which  is  tho  noblest  of  our  being.  Beneath  those  errors, —  natural  fruits  of  credulity  and 
feor — that  encircle  human  belief,  there  lives  a  profound  and  instinctive  sentiment  which  is 
bound  up  with  all  our  good  instincts,  whensoever  it  be  suitably  directed  and  restrained: 
— this  sentiment  is  that  of  the  soul  feeling  its  weakness,  which  has  need  of  the  support 
of  the  mysterious  Being  whence  it  proceeds.  This  sentiment  consoles  and  strengthens: 
it  is  the  refuge  of  the  honest  man,  and  the  motive-power  of  the  most  sublime  sacrifices. 
Science,  far  from  combating  it,  bows  before  it.  She  accepts  it  as  a  fact  as  evident  as  the 
most  evident  of  physical  and  historical  facts.  M.  de  Uougomont  feels  these  truths  with 
more  force  than  any  man,  because  it  is  the  excess  of  this  sentiment  that  leads  him  astray. 
He  wishes,  like  the  ancient  Gnostics,  to  behold  but  tho  rays  of  which  the  luminous  portion 
becomes  enfeebled  in  the  ratio  that  they  remove  themselves  farther  from  the  Divine  focus 
whence  they  emanate ;  but,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  matter  has  also  had  its  part  to 
play  in  these  creeds  and  these  superstitions, — and  the  majority  were  born  upon  a  soil  that  had 
not  been  warmed  by  the  gentle  light  with  which  he  is  illumined." 

Finally,  those  who  may  care  about  knowing  what  is  now,  in  France  ond  Germany,  the 
scientific  stand-point  as  concerns  sudi  words  as  "Creation,"  "Deluge,"  "Ark,"  and  other 
Semitico-Christian  traditions,  hav^herely  to  turn  over  tho  leaves,  for  about  80  instances, 
tub  vodbiu,  of  Didot's  Encyclopidit  Moderne,  last  edition. 

REFERENCES    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 
Ho.  31.  -  KUTCHIN-INDIAN. 

I"  Kuli:Iui-Kulc>iin  warrior  (loncbcuxTndiana  of  Mackenzie) :"  — RioRAKDSOV,  Arctic  Starching 
EifBiitim  (1S4&-60),  London,  ISSl ;  I,  p.  381.] 

For  instinctive  hatreds  between  the  indigenous  Indian  races  and  the  Arctic 
Eskimo,  compare  IIeabnb  (Northern  Ocean,  London,  17B9-72,  Chap.  VI), 
Hooper  (Tuski,  pp.  272-5),  and  Ricuabdson  (Op.  eil.,  I,  pp.  377-402). 

Ho.  32.  -  STOHE-IFDLUI. 

(.Sl'mtJndian  (near  Cumberland  Hoare:"— FRAKKLni,  Toy.  to  iljtar  Sta,  London,  1823,  p.  104.] 

"  The  'Tinne"  [as  the  Eskimos  term  the  Indians],  or  Chippewyans  =  Indians, 
stretch  across  the  continent  of  America,  meeting  the  Eskimos  on  the  east,  and 
the  Kulchin  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  (Kiciiabdso.n,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp. 
1-59).  No  two  types  are  more  distinct  than  American  Indians  and  the  Arctic 
men. 
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No.  33.  —  OTTOE-INDIAN.  i 

[•'}yh/t-rf*-jia-sah.  the  Surrounder^  an  Ottne-chief:" — PaiCHAltD,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  1855:  II,  p. 
5-17  (from  Catlin),  PI.  LIU. 

Ho.  34.  — YUCATANINDIAN. 

[•'Indien  Contrebandier  de  rint^rieur:** — Waldeck,  Voyage  Pittor,  et  Jrchid.  daris  la  Province 
de  I'ucalan  (^Amirique  Centrale),  1834-6;  Paris,  fol.  1S37;  PI.  V.] 

Uafortunatelv,  the  plates  in  Rich.\rd  Schombubgk  {Reism  in  British  Guiana, 
Leipzig,  fol.  1835;  L  p.  429;  II,  p.  42)  are  uncolored;  whilst  "  Essetamais,su 
Wapisiana"  is  Europeanized.  There  are,  however,  excellent  descriptions  of 
the  colors,  &c.,  in  Robt.  H.  Schombubgk's  beautiful  work  [Twelve  Views  in 
British  Guiana,  fol.,  1841,  pp.  30-lJ. 

Ho.  35.  —  BOROUA-IHDIAN. 

[Dlbkei,  royagc  PiUor.  aa  Brlsd,  Paris,  fol.,  1835;  PI.  29,  flg.  8.] 

Colored  from  descriptions  in  Dk  Castelnac  —  (Expidition  dam  la  parties 
centrales  de  I'Amerique  du  Sad,  Paris,  1843-51,  "Vues  et  Scfenes,"  pp.  6-14), 
compared  with  a  tint  obtained  at  the  Galerie  Anihropologique.  Morton  called 
them  "the  fair  Borroa." 

Von  Schwege  (Brasilien  die  Neue  Welt,  Brunswick,  8vo,  1830,  pp.  215-44), 
D'Okbiont  (Amerique  meridionale,  Paris,  1846;  Atlas,  Pl.ates  1-13),  Pkincb 
Max.  of  Wieu-Neuwied  (Travels  in  Brazil,  London,  fol.  1820,  pp.  311-12,  pi. 
XTii,  on  "Botocudos"),  Debrbt  {Brisil,  Paris,  fol.,  1835,  II,  pp.  2  seqq.), 
Aug.  de  St.  Hilaire  (Rio  de  Janeiro  et  de  Minas  Geraes,  Paris,  8vo,  1830,  I, 
pp.  424-6;  II,  pp.  48-231) — not  to  mention  my  friend  M.  Ferdinand  de  St. 
Denis,  Librarian  of  the  "  Bibliothfeque  de  St.  G^nevifeve,"  who  has  critically 
summed  up  the  whole  of  these  authorities  in  his  various  publications  —  may, 
perhaps,  arrest  the  attention  of  some  reader,  before  he  voluntarily  concedes 
that  monogeuistic  views  on  human  "species"  are  things  yet  scientifically  esta- 
blished. 

Ho.  36.  — FTTEGIAN. 

["  Tapoo  Tel-eenica  —  Pecheray-man :" — FrrzROY,  Surveying  Voy.  of  "Adventure"  and  "Beagle" 
(1826-39);  London,  1829,  II,  p.  HI. 

Colored  from  descriptions  in  Idem;  and  in  D'Okbiony's  "  L'Homme  Am£ri- 
cain." 


VI. 

POLYNESIAN   REALM. 
(Nos.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42.) 

" Oceanic,"  in  Dumont  d'Urville's  ethnic  map  (Voyage  dela  Corvette  V Astrolabe,  1826-9; 
Paris,  foho  Atlas,  1833: — 8vo  Text,  II,  pp.  610-30),  is  luminously  depicted  in  four  colors, 
Tiz :  Malaisie  in  blue,  Micronesie,  in  green,  Melanesie  in  yellow,  and  Polynisie  in  pink. 

Only  the  three  last  named  subdivisions  comprehend  the  hnma.n  faunce  of  our  "Polynesian" 
Realm. 

What  their  respective  contrasts  are,  is,  in  our  Tableau,  inadequately  illustrated  in  one 
line  of  portraits.  What  the  gi-eatest  of  modern  circumnavigator's  opinions  were,  on  the 
types  of  mankind  so  thoroughly  studied  by  himself,  may  be  gathered  from  three  paragraphs. 

"It  is  now-a-days  almost  averred  that  the  Al/ourous  of  Timor,  of  Coram  and  Bourou' 
the  A'egritos  del  monle,  or  Aetas,  of  Mindanao;  the  Indios  of  the  Philippines;  the  Ygolotei 
of  Luzon ;  the  Negrillos  of  Borneo ;  the  blaeks  of  Formosa,  of  the  Andamans,  of  Sumati'a, 
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cf  MitUcoa,  ami  those  of  Cucbin-China,  called  Moyt  or  Kemoyi,  —  npperUiin  to  this  snme 
primitive  race  of  Mvlanosiaus  [black-ialaiiJors]  who  must  havo  been  the  first  occupiers  of 
Oorauia. 

*' We  do  nut  beiiilAto  to  believe  that  the  roLYNESiANH  arrived  from  the  west  and  cvcu 
from  Asia  [au  '  opiiiioo ']  ;  but  wo  do  Dot  at  all  believe  that  they  are  the  descendauts  of  the 
prcMDt  lliudoos.  They  had  probably  a  common  origin  with  them;  but  the  two  nations 
had  been  already  separated  for  a  long  time,  when  one  of  them  went  to  people  Oceania. 

**  The  same  holds  good  as  regards  the  consequences  which  different  voyagers  have  drawn 
from  the  relations  observed  between  the  Tulynksians  and  the  Malays.  Without  any  doubt, 
these  twu  nations  had  of  yore  some  intercourse.  Lengthened  studies  havo  caused  us  to 
discover  about  tjO  words  which  are  eviilontly  common  between  the  two  tongues ;  and  that 
is  sufficient  to  attest  some  ancient  commuuications.  But,  there  is  too  much  dilTcrencc  in 
the  physiological  'rapports'  for  one  to  bo  able  to  suppose  that  Polynesians  could  be 
merely  a  Malayan  colony." 


REFERENCES     AND     EXPLANATIONS. 

Ho.  87.  —  HEW  ZEAIARDER. 

[••Toun.  cliofile  In  .NooTello  Zelnnje :"  —  DoPERHET,  Vm).  autoUT  du  Ifonife,  "  Coqullle' (1822-6). 

fmrbs  1»'J<>.  (ijllo  Atlas,  No.  47. J 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  contracted  skin,  in  tatooed  New  Zealand 
faces,  proceeds  from  the  cicatrices  accruing  from  such  process. 

Bo.  38.  —  SAMOA-ISLANDER. 

["Mui  uf  ttiu  framoan  Islands:"  —  PaiCHARD,  op.  ciL,  II,  PI.  XXVIII,  p.  451.] 

Gbskine  (Cruise,  //.  il.  S.  Uavannah,  London,  8vo,  1853)  gives  the  mcst 
recent  and  the  best  accounts  of  the  commingling  of  different  blood  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific;  since  those  of  QuoY'  and  Gaimard  (Zoologie,  "Astrolabe,"  1830,  I, 
pp.  15-67),  and  of  Lesson  and  Qabnot  (Zoologie,  "Coquille,"  Paris,  182(5,  L 
pp.  8-110). 

Ho.  39.  —  TIKOPIA-ISLANDER. 

["  Naturcl  d«  Ticopia :"  —  D'Cevllu,  Voy.  '<  Astrolabe,"  PI.  177 ;  V,  pp.  108-14]. 

Colortd  from  Idem,  PI.  185. 

See  Nott's  Chapter  IV  {ivpra,  note  29)  for  the  fact  that  these  fair  Islanders 
of  the  true  Maori  race  cannot  acclimate  themselves  on  an  adjacent  island  of 
the  same  .\rchipelago,  whereon  the  aboriginal  Blacks  flourish. 

Ho.  40.  —  VANIKORO-ISLANDER. 

[••  Maini/ho  do  MaD6v6 :"  —  D'CRvnjj^  op.  «'«.,  PI.  176,  V,  p.  155]. 

On  this  island,  in  1788,  were  wrecked  two  French  frigates,  and,  amidst  these 
people,  with  all  the  gallant  Frenchmen,  perished  La  PKnot'SE — whose  immortal 
name  ennobles  this  archipelago.  The  accounts  of  Captain  Dillon,  and  of 
Dumont  d'Urville^who  himself,  after  braving  unharmed  the  perils  of  the  sea  in 
three  voyages  round  the  world,  was  burnt  up  in  a  rail-car  at  Meudon,  together 
with  his  wife  and  son  —  furnish  all  particulars. 

So.  41.  —  TANA-ISLANDER. 

I"  .Mao  of  Tana,  New  ttebrides:"— ErsKMI,  Cruiat,  ife.  in  Watam  nwific  (1849),  n.  M.  8.  "II*- 
vanoali:"  Loodon,  1863;  PI.  Ill,  p.  325.J 

For  an  admirable  "Tableau  synoptique  des  principales  variations  de  taille 
dans  les  races  humaines,"  which  includes  all  these  islanders  ns  well  as  other 
types  of  man,  consult  Isid.  GEOFr.  St.  Uilaibe  (Anomaliet  de  I'orgauuation, 
Paris,  8vo,  1832,  I,  p.  235). 
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Ko.  42.  —  Vm-ISLAKDEE. 

["  Uabitact  de  HaTre^Carteret,  avec  sa  peintme  de  cSrSmonie :" — D'Ue^tlle,  op.  cit.,  PL  99,  IT,  p. 
446.] 

Colored  from  Idem,  PI.   100.     All  these  islanders  bedaub  ibeir  faces,  and 
stain  their  hair  with  red  and  yellow  ochres. 


VII. 

MALAYAN   [otherwise  "  East-Indiaa "]  E  E  A  L  M. 
(Nos.  43,  4A,  45,  46,  47,  48.) 

Raffles,  Maksden,  Crawf ckd,  Logan  :  —  these  foui-  names  constitute,  among  the  latest, 
our  most  reliable  authorities. 

The  most  adranced  ground  of  their  researches  has  been  already  covered  by  M.  Maury's 
Chapter  I. 

Not  having  yet  received  Mr.  Crawford's  last  work  (18-56),  I  must  present  the  reader  with 
this  gentleman's  views  (in  History  of  llie  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1820;  I,  pp. 
13-28) ;  after  remarking,  that  European  first  acquaintance  with  the  Malay  race  commenced 
Bimultaneously  with  that  of  the  American,  viz:  only  at  the  close  of  the  XVth  century. 

"The  first  of  these  [facts]  refers  to  an  original  and  innate  distinction  of  the  habitants 
into  two  separate  races.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  there  are — an  aboriginal /air  or  brotcn 
complexioned  race, — and  an  aboriginal  negro  race;  and,  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa 
excepted,  it  is  the  only  country  of  the  globe  which  exhibits  this  singular  phenomenon.  *  *  * 

"  No  country  has  produced  a  great  or  civilized  race,  but  a  country  which,  by  its  fertility, 
is  capable  of  yielding  a  supply  of  Jarinaceous  giain  of  the  first  quality.  *  *  »  Their  boats 
and  canoes  are,  to  the  Indian  Islanders,  what  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  ox,  are  to  the 
■wandering  Arab  and  the  Tartar  ;  and  the  sea  is  to  them  what  the  steppes  and  the  deserts  ara 
to  the  latter.  *  *  * 

"  The  savages  of  New  Guinea,  surrounded  at  this  day  by  the  most  splendid,  beautiful, 
and  rare  objects  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  live  naked  and  uncultivated.  Civilizatiou 
originated  in  the  west,  where  are  situated  the  countries  capable  of  producing  corn.  Man 
there  is  most  improved  ;  and  his  improvement  decreases,  in  a  geographical  ratio,  as  we  go 
eastward,  until,  at  New  Guinea,  we  find  the  whole  inhabitants  an  undistinguished  race  of 
savages.  *  *  * 

"  There  are  two  aboriginal  races  of  human  beings  inhabiting  the  Indian  Islands,  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as  both  are  from  all  the  rest  of  their  species.  *  *  *  One  of  these 
race.s  may  be  generally  described  as  a  brown-complexioned  people,  with  lank  hair ;  and  the 
other  as  a  black,  or  rather  sooty-coloured  race,  with  woolly  or  frizzled  hair.  *  *  *  The  brotcn 
and  the  negro  races  of  the  Archipelago  may  be  considered  to  present,  in  their  physical  and 
moral  character,  a  complete  parallel  with  the  White  and  the  Negro  races  of  the  western 
world.  The  first  have  always  displayed  as  eminent  a  relative  superiority  over  the  second, 
as  the  race  of  white  men  has  done  over  the  negroes  of  the  west.  All  the  indigenous  civili- 
zation of  the  Archipelago  has  sprung  from  them ;  and  the  negro  race  is  constantly  found  in 
the  savage  state.  *  *  *  In  some  of  the  Spice  islands  their  extirpation  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. *  *  *  The  brown  colored  tribes  agree  so  remarkably  in  appearance  themselves,  that 
one  general  description  will  suffice  for  all.  *  *  •  The  standard  of  perfection  in  color  is 
virgin-gold ;  and  as  the  European  lover  compares  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  to  the  whiteness 
of  snow,  the  East-Insular  lover  compares  that  of  his  to  the  yellowness  of  the  precious 
metal.  *  *  *  The  complexion  is  scarcely  ever  clear,  and  a  blush  is  hardly  at  any  time 
discernible.  *  *  * 

"  The  Papua,  or  woolly-haired  race,  of  the  Indian  islands  is  a  dwarf  African  negro.  A 
full-grown  male  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Queda  *  »  *  proved  to  be  no  more  thaa 
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4  feet  9  inches  hiph.  *  •  •  The  skin,  instead  of  being  jet  black,  as  in  the  Afiicnn,  is  of  a 
Kooty  colour.  •  •  •  The  East-lnsuliir  negro  is  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human  species,  and 
evidently  a  very  inferior  one.  •  *  *  They  have  in  no  instance  risen  above  the  most  abject 
eondition.  Whenever  they  arc  encountered  by  the  fairer  races,  they  are  hunted  down  like 
the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  driven  to  the  mountains  or  fastnesses,  incapable  of 
resistance.  *  *  • 

"The  question  of  the  first  origin  of  both  the  negro  and  brown-coniplexioned  races, 
appears  to  mo  to  bo  one  far  beyond  the  compass  of  human  reason.  By  very  superficial 
observers,  the  one  has  been  supposed  a  colony  from  .Vfiica,  and  the  other  an  emigration 
from  Tartary.  Either  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  to  bear  the  slightest  examination.  Not  to 
gay.  that  each  race  is  radically  distinct  from  the  stock  from  which  it  is  imagined  to  have 
proceeded ;  the  physical  state  of  the  globe,  the  nature  of  man,  all  we  know  of  his  history, 
most  be  overturned  to  render  tiieae  violent  suppositions  possible." 

REFERENCES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 
No.  43. -MALAY. 

[*' .Natire  of  Solor  :*'  —  Oairrrrn's  Cuvifr,  Animal  Kingdom^  LoiidoD,  1&27;  I,  Plate,  p.  186.] 

See  original,  with  some  variation  of  hue,  in  Pkron,  Yoy.  mix  Terres  Autlrala, 
(1800-4);  2d  ed. ;  corrected  by  De  Freycinet,  Atlas  Hist.,  PI.  V,  "sold  at 
d'lnfant^rie  Malaise." 

My  brother  William,  who  (with  my  brother  Henry)  has  transferred  his  resi- 
dence from  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  on  the  Nile,  to  Memphis  on  the  .Mississippi, 
resiiled  four  years  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  his  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
familiarity  with  Mussulmans,  and  clear  ethnological  perceptions,  enabled  him 
readily  to  acquire  Malay.  He  writes  me  the  following  on  these  portraits: 
"  Your  Malay  I  consider  to  bo  the  offspring  of  a  Kling  (low-caste  man  of  Madras) 
and  a  Malay  woman.  The  Mintird  (No.  46)  looks  more  like  a  Malay.  Inter- 
course between  a  Kliny  and  a  Malayan  woman  is  not  uncommon." 

No.  44.  — JAVANESE. 

['•Slngo-S<?kiir:"— VAX  Pnis,  Otat-lnditche  Typm  ;  Bolland,  folio,  1854;  S  aflcring.] 

See  Raffles  (Ui»t  of  Java,  London,  4to,  1817,  —  Plates,  frontispiece  &  I,  p. 
92  —  also,  p.  59)  for  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  high-caste  JIahiyo-Javanese 
complexion  is  "a  virgin-gold  color,"  this  "Singo-Sekar"  must  be  low-caste. 

No.  45— MABIANNE-ISLAHDEB. 

[•'  CUwilio-lAiJo  (ludien  de  race  pure),"  at  Guam : — Ds  Fheyctnet,  Voi/.  "  rUranie ;"  Paris,  18-5,  PL 
61,  No.  a.) 

No.  46 -HINDOO. 

["CAa«nC*anna,  Yi-ldhMn  van  Vidrjapour  t"— portrait  by  Dative  artist  (ubi  rupra,  Cliap.  11,  flpi 
(13-fi),  in  tho  PcLsnv  collection,  Putcli  catalogue,  No.  21 :  —  enlarged,  like  the  preceding  one, 
to  match  the  other  headji  in  this  TaMenu.] 
Compare  for  characteristic   Hindoos  the  Ho.n.  Miss  Eden's  Porlraitt  of  the 

Princtt  and  People  of  India,  London,  fol.,  1844.     Although  uncolored,  there  are 

none  so  good. 

No.  47.  — MINTIBi. 

[■■Man  of  the  Mintlri  tribe"  ((Vom  Oucong  Bennun,  who  lately  fettled  at  Rnmbitih  near 
Malaccn:—  LOOASI,  "  Phyfical  cbaracleriiilioi  of  the  MinlirS"  — .fourna;  n/  llit  Indian  Archi- 
pdagn.  I,  No.  V,  Nov.,  1847;  pp.  294-6:  and  Svpflement,  Dec.  1847;  pp.  328-35,  Plate  p.  307, 
2dllg.] 

Colored  by  descriptions  in  No.  V,  pp.  247-8,  251 ;  but  no  special  reference, 
strange  to  say,  being  made  to  individual  coloration  in  these  critical  papers,  it  ia 
as  well  to  compare  Vol.  II,  May,  1848.  pp.  245-8,  &c. ;  with  Hamilton  Smith, 
op.  cil.  pp.  224-8.     Aa  a  memento  of  the  changes  which  some  of  these  islanders 
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are  now  undergoing,  I  may  quote  from  Logan:  "Unlike  the  Mantawe  and 
Niha  [described  elsewhere],  the  Maruwi — at  least  those  of  Baniak — have  lost 
most  of  the  proper  Niha-Polynesian  habits,  and  adopted  those  of  the  Acbinese 
and  Malays"  (Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  I,  new  series.  No. 
1,  1856,  pp.  8-10;. 

Ho.  48.  —  NEGRILLO. 

[*•  A  Papuan  or  negro  of  the  Indian  Islands :"  —  Crawfcbd,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  ArchipdaffOj 
Edinb,,  1S20;  I,  PI.  1.] 

Compare  Pickerino  (Faces,  4to,  pp.  170—4,  and  PI.  VIII)  for  good  descriptions 
of  these  varied  and  most  inferior  races. 

Leaving  aside  the  romance  of  P.  de  la  Gironiere  (  Vingt  annies  aux  PhUip- 
^I7i«j,  Paris,  12mo,  1853),  the  best  accounts  of  these  "Negritos,  Indiens,  Tagales, 
Bisayas,  Igorotes,  Buriks,  Itapanes,  Tinguianes,  Guinaanes,  Yfugaos,  Gaddanes, 
Calanas,  Apayaos,  Ibilaos,  Hongotes,  Isinayes,"  are  in  Mallat  {Les  Philippines, 
Paris,  8vo,  &  Atlas  fol.,  18-16) ;  who,  moreover,  furnishes  abundant  examples 
of  bybndiiy  in  its  most  extraordinary  combinations.  Above  a  million  of  the  abo- 
riginal Neyriloa  are  extant  at  the  islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  alone. 


VIII. 

AUSTRALIAN    REALM. 
(Nos.  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  55,  56.) 

Among  the  more  recent  authorities  consulted — aside  from  the  voyages  of  Cook,  followed 
by  the  whole  scries  of  French  circumnarigators  —  such  as  Flinders,  Angas,  Montgomery 
Martin,  De  Strzelecki,  Leichhardt,  Mitchell,  Beete  Jukes,  &c. ;  it  is  from  Macgillitray, 
nevertheless  (Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Rattlesnake,  London,  Svo.  1852,  II,  pp.  1—3),  that  one 
derives  a  fact  really  important  enough,  —  always  supposing  the  reader  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  zoological  amid  other  anomalies  of  that  unaccountable  continent  — to  be 
here  recalled.  This  fact,  observed  by  a  very  competent  witness,  is,  that  "The  junction 
between  the  two  races,  the  Papuan  from  the  north,  and  the  Australian  from  the  south,  is 
effected  at  Cape  York  by  the  Kowi'aregas,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  Papuan  colony  of  Austra- 
lians." Here  the  fusion  of  these  two  distinct  types,  through  amalgamation  and  at  their 
only  point  of  contact,  is  complete.  Five  distinct  native  tribes  are  blended,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  Cape,  more  or  less  into  a  race  of  hybrids, — those  further  back  on  the  mainland 
being  pure  Australians,  and  those  across  Torres  Strait  on  the  islands  being  pure  Papauas ; 
the  characteristics  of  bath  types  becoming  contrasted  by  comparing  Nos.  41,  42,  with  Nos. 
49,  50,  51.  No  accounts  pretending  to  identify  the  now  perhaps  extinct  Tasmanians  (Nos.  53, 
64)  with  either;  or  to  suppose  communication  ever  existed  between  the  helpless  savages  of 
New  South  Wales  and  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land;  we  thus  discern  at  a  glance  that 
Papuans,  Australians,  and  Tasmanians,  are  animals  as  distinct  as  the  various  "  species  "  of 
kangaroos  found  upon  the  same  continent  and  island. 

REFERENCES     AND     EXPLANATIONS, 
No.  49.  —  NORTH  AUSTRALIAN. 

I"  J\'emare  {?auvage  dcs  environs  de  la  riviere  Nepean),  Nouvelle  Hollande:"  —  Db  FmBTCnwr, 
Tot/,  et  Decouv.  aux  Itrra  Australa,  "I'Dranie"  (1800-4);  PI.  100,  fig.  3.J 

No.  50.  —WEST  AUSTRALIAN. 

[•'  Ourou  .Marc,  Habitant  de  la  Nouvelle  IToUande :" —  CuviER,  Re^m  Animal,  Mammi/Cres,  PI.  8, 
fig.  1 : —  the  original  (alBO  uncolored)  is  in  PfeRoN,  op.  cit. 

Colored  from  Pickering,  Races,  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  IX,  1848;  PI.  V,  pp 
187-8.     Compare  Hamilton  Smith,  op.  cit.,  PI.  17,  &  p.  460. 
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No.  51.  — SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN. 


[■'  Millitit,  nmtnot  llw  llnttsra  tribe  bryond  Port  Lincoln :"  —  0.  F.  Akoas,  SauVi  Atairalia  IBut- 
tralnl.  Uiudon,  fol.,  181;  VI.  XVlll.J 

No.  62.  —  TASMANIAN. 

[••Jrmmii,  Nntiroof  th«  IlnmpllnHilU :"— SiBiuxcn,  JPAyi.  Doer,  (if  NeK  SmithWttUa  and  Van 
Diemtn's  Land,  London,  Svo,  1846,  p.  333.J 

Colored  by  descriptions. 

No.  iS.  —  TASHANIANS,  Han  and  Woman. 

[•'Inillgi^uM  dis  dfux  WJC9  (Tan  Dicmen):" — D'Urtiui,  ep.  cil.  "A»tioliibe,"  PI.  153;  V,  p.  191 1 

Colortd  from  original  in  Peron,  op.  cit.  Compare  Cuvier,  Mammifirea, 
and  the  Atlas  du  )'oy.  d  la  rechrrche  de  la  Pf rouse,  Nos.  7,  8.  See  other 
exanii>U>s  in  Taptiiin  Cook's  Voyages,  equally  disagreeiible. 

In  the  parallel  lino  of  our  Tableau  is  a  skull  from  the  Mortonian  collection 
npon  which  Dr.  Meigs  has  enlarged  (Chapter  III,  Fig.  78).  I  was  with  the  late 
Dr.  Morton  when  ho  received  this  specimen,  and  saw  him  note  in  his  MS. 
Catalogue  (Illd  cd.,  1849,  No.  1327),  that  this  "skull  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  orang  type  that  I  have  seen." 

More  than  20  years  previously,  Dumont  d'URViLtE  ("Astrolabe,"  182R-9, 
—  I,  p.  403)  thus  describes,  on  the  spot,  the  hidcousncss  of  these,  now  all  but 
extinct,  types  of  mankind  : — "  Plusieurs  out  les  mi'ichoires  trtis-prodminentes, 
et  I'lin  d'eux,  nomm4  le  vicui  Wirang,  eftt  fort  bien  pu  passer  pour  un  Orang- 
outang." 

I  believe  that  our  ETHNOGRAPHIC  TABLEATI  establishes  what 
Baron  do  Humboldt  has  so  olo(|ULiitly  dejirocated  —  and  Count  de 
Gobineau  so  strongly  insists  upon  —  viz.:  the  existence  oi  superior 
and  inferior  races. 

In  these  la.st  two  specimens  of  Nature's  handicraft  upon  Prof. 
Owen's  "sole  representative  of  his  [man's]  order,"  we  have  reached 
the  lowest. 

But,  inasmuch  as  within  the  "Australian  Realm,"  amidst  other 
zoological  anomalies,  the  Orang-utan  has  never  existed,  I  proceed, 
in  my  final  section,  to  examine  where  some  of  the  highest  simim 
and  some  inferior  types  of  the  "genus  homo"  may  happen  to  find 
themselves  in  geographical  contact. 
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SECTION  n. 

ON   THE    GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE    STMI.E    IN    RELATION    TO 
THAT   OF   SOME    INFERIOR   TYPES    OF   MEN. 

(  TVilh  a  Map  containing  54  Monkn/s.  and  6  hvman  portraila.) 

"  The  monkeys  are  entirely  tropical.  But  here  again  we  notice  a  very 
intimate  adaptation  of  their  types  to  the  particular  continents;  as  the  mon- 
keys of  tropical  America  constitute  a  family  altogether  distinct  from  the 
monkeys  of  the  old  world,  there  being  not  one  species  of  any  of  the  genera 
of  Quadrumaua,  so  numerous  on  this  continent,  found  either  in  Asia  or  Africa. 
The  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  again,  constitute  a  natural  family  by  them- 
selves, extending  equally  over  .\frica  and  Asia;  and  there  is  even  a  close 
representative  analogy  between  those  of  different  parts  of  these  two  conti- 
nents—  the  orangs  of  .Africa,  the  Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla,  corresponding  to 
the  red  orang  of  Sumatra  and  Boi-neo,  and  the  smaller  long-armed  species  of 
continental  Asia.  And  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
black  orang  occurs  upon  that  continent  which  is  inhabited  by  the  black 
human  race,  while  the  brown  orang  inhabits  those  parts  of  Asia  over  which 
the  chocolate-colored  Malays  have  been  developed."  (Agassiz.J  »* 

I  first  read  the  above  paragraph  at  Portland,  Maine,  —  where 
chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  within  a  week  or  two 
after  its  publication. 

Time  passed  away.  I  was  then  occupied  with  other  pursuits; 
until,  in  ilarch  1853,  another,  to  myself  most  welcome,  chance 
again  cast  us  together  as  fellow-travellers  by  car  and  steam-boat  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.;  —  the  Professor  to  deliver  a  course 
of  Lectures  at  the  latter  city, — myself  to  continue,  at  our^'^  "  ritiro" 
over  that  bay,  those  studies  which  resulted  in  the  issue,  one  year 
afterwards,  of  the  precursory  volume  to  the  present. 

Distance,  and  my  own  avocations,  precluded  my  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  more  than  three  of  those  six  discourses 
which  will,  for  a  long  time,  render  the  Professor's  name  a  "house- 
hold word"  among  Mobilians ;  but,  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  the 
last;  inasmuch  as  Prof.  Agassiz  had  kindly  forewarned  Dr.  Nott 
and  myself,  that  this  lecture  was  to  be  "  for  you."  Pencil  and  note- 
book in  hand,  I  went  prepared  to  take  down  some  memoranda  for 
individual  reminiscence :  but,  very  few  minutes  elapsing  before,  en- 
tranced, so  to  say,  by  his  easy  flow  of  language  and  swiftness  of 
black-board  demonstration,  whilst  uncoiling  a  chain  of  facts,  in 
Natural  History,  such  as  no  other  man  can  link  together  through  an 

M8  Chrisdan  Examiner,  Boston,  .Inly,  ISSO:  —  T^jpes  of  Mankind,  p.  75. 
*»  Capt.  Howard's  —  Daphne,  Mobile  Bay  —  where  Mrs.  Gliddon,  our  little  boy  and  my- 
self, enjoyed  for  many  months  a  most  delightful  residence. 
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equal  number  of  English  words, — what  I  hoard  became  photographed 
upon  tlic  leaves  of  memory  instead  of  being  seribl)led  simultaneously 
upon  paper;  and,  next  day,  I  re-erossed  the  bay,  .  .  .  /  to  muse. 
This  was  on  the  13th  April,  1853. 

On  tiie  14th  idem,  some  gifted  penman  (unknown  to  me  even  by 
name,  although  known  to  Dr.  Nott)  published  "  The  Lecture  of 
Agassiz"""  in  a  form,  —  as  to  mere  verbal  utterance  condensed,  but 
as  to  accuracy  of  fact  so  extraordinary  (even  to  a  "  lecturer"  blasi^  like 
myself)  —  that  I  feel  it  to  be  no  injustice  to  Prof.  Agassiz  to  subjoin 
a  citation,  just  as  if  the  "reporter's"  phraseology  had  been  literally 
his  own  :  — 

"  My  own  views  on  this  sulyect  differ  widely  from  those  of  others,  who  have  before  main- 
tained an  original  diversity  of  races.  In  my  opinion  not  only  did  difterent  races,  or  tyiica 
of  mankind,  as  the  five  races,  so  called,  have  a  distinct  origin, — but  each  distinct  nationality, 
ifbich  has  played  an  important  part  in  history,  had  a  separate  origin.  Men  were  created 
in  naO'onj.*"  »  »  *  If  there  was  such  a  community  of  origin  among  men,  why  had  each 
region  peculiar  animals, — why  did  they  not  transmit  the  same  domestic  animals  which  they 
bad  already  subdued  ?  On  the  contrary,  these  animals  are  as  distinct  as  the  races  among 
whom  they  were  found.  •  *  *  If  then  we  compare  the  physical  facts  in  respect  to  the 
different  races  —  giving  each  its  proper  value  —  if  we  consider  that  in  the  earliest  times, 
different  languages  were  in  simultaneous  use — as  unlike  as  the  notes  of  different  species  of 
animals;  if  we  regard  the  subject  of  hybridity  in  all  its  bearings,  allowing  the  dissimi- 
larity of  species  in  animals  in  different  localities  its  proper  weight,  we  shall  bo  drawn 
inevitably  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  diversity  of  origin  and  separate  centres  of  creation. 
♦  •  •  Diversity  has  marks  and  evidence  of  plan  and  gradation  among  races  as  among 
animals.  We  6nd  an  original  physical  type  distinguishing  the  races,  at  the  same  time 
showing  a  community  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

"There  is  no  such  resemblance  between  the  ape  and  man.  Animality  and  humanity  are 
entirely  distinct.  While,  then,  there  are  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  colored  races 
and  these  animals,  they  never  could  have  arisen  from  apes.  But  we  sec  in  the  races  a 
gradation  parallel  to  the  gradations  of  animals  up  to  man.  Yet  the  colored  races,  though 
separated  from  animals  entirely,  in  many  traits  resemble  them  more  than  they  do  the 
highest  types  of  man.  The  inferior  races,  by  successive  gradations,  are  linked  to  a  higher 
humanity.  How  could  climatic  influences  produce  these  results?  How  could  all  physical 
causes  combined  ?  It  would  be  to  make  an  accident  produce  a  logical  result ;  in  short,  an 
absurdity. 

"  In  the  whole  world  of  life  we  find  this  gradation.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  animal  kingdom 
as  it  now  exists,  but  in  the  antecedent  ages,  as  far  back  aa  the  oldest  fossils,  we  see  the  same 
distinct  ortler  and  gradation ;  and  we  find  evidence  that,  in  those  early  ages,  a  plan  was 
alrea<ly  laid  out:  we  find  the  first  expression  of  the  same  thought  developed  in  the  succes- 
sive  structures  of  all  animals  and  plants." 

The  next  enlargement  (known  to  me)  of  this  fundamental  idea 
occurs  in  I'rof.  Agassiz's  "Provinces  of  the  Animal  "World." "^ 

"The  East  Indian  realm  is  now  very  well  known  zoologically,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
English  and  Dutch  naturalists ;  and  may  be  subdivided  into  three  faunse,  that  of  Dukhun, 

«»  Shhile  Daily  Tribune,  .\pril  14,  1853. 
«"  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  74,  82. 
«»  Op.  eil.,  p.  Ixxi-ii. 
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ihat  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  that  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  Borne6,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Its  characteristic  animals,  represented  in  the  seventh  column  of  our  Tableau,  may 
be  readily  contrasted  with  those  of  Africa.  There  is,  howcTer,  one  feature  in  this  realm 
which  requires  particular  attention,  and  has  a  high  importance  with  reference  to  the  study 
of  the  races  of  men.  We  find  here  upon  Borneo  (an  island  not  so  extensive  as  Spain)  one 
of  the  best  known  of  those  anthropoid  monkeys,  the  orang-outan ;  and  with  him  as  well  as 
upon  the  adjacent  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  two  East  Indian 
peninsulse,  not  less  than  ten  other  different  species  of  Hylobates,  the  long-armed  monkeys, 
—  a  genus  which,  next  to  the  orang  and  chimpanzee,  ranks  nearest  to  man.  One  of  these 
species  is  circumscribed  within  the  island  of  Java,  two  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  three 
upon  that  of  Malacca,  and  four  upon  Borneo.  Also,  eleven  of  the  highest  organized  beings 
which  have  performed  their  part  in  the  plan  of  the  creation  within  tracts  of  land  inferior 
in  extent  to  the  range  of  any  of  the  historical  nations  of  men !  In  accordance  with  this 
fact,  we  find  three  distinct  races  within  the  boundaries  of  the  East  Indian  realm :  the 
Telingan  race  in  anterior  India,  the  Malays  in  posterior  India  and  upon  the  islands,  upon 
which  the  Negrillos  occur  with  them.  Such  combinations  justify  fully  a  comparison  of  the 
geographical  range  covered  by  distinct  European  nations  with  the  narrow  limits  occupied 
upon  earth  by  the  orangs,  the  chimpanzees,  and  the  gorillas ;  and  thongh  I  still  hesitate  to 
assign  to  each  an  independent  origin  (perhaps  rather  from  the  difficulty  of  divesting  myself 
of  the  opinions  universally  received,  than  from  any  intrinsic  evidence),  I  must,  in  presence 
of  these  facts,  insist  at  least  upon  the  probability  of  such  an  independence  of  origin  of  all 
nations;  or,  at  least,  of  the  independent  origin  of  a  primitive  stock  for  each,  with  which 
at  some  future  period  migrating  or  conquering  tribes  have  more  or  less  completely  amal- 
gamated, as  in  the  case  of  mixed  nationalities." 

It  may  ^ell  be  supposed  that  repeated  assertions  like  the  above, 
proceeding  from  such  an  authority,  stimuhited  the  curiosity,  to  say 
the  least,  of  au  archeologue  towards  their  verification. 

As  in  the  discovery  of  Lake  Mceris  by  my  old  friend  and  colleague 
Linant-Bet,'"''  this  leading  idea  continued  to  Hoat  in  m}-  mind — "  sans 
pouvoir  m'aiTeter  k  une  conception  satisfaisante,  lorsqu'enfin  una 
cireonstance  presque  fortnite  determina  en  moi  avec  precision  une 
pensee  qui  s'y  agitait  depuis  long-temps  d'une  maniere  confuse." 

This  circumstance  was  my  departure  hence  for  Etirope,  in  October, 
1854,  with  the  view  of  collecting  materials  for  the  present  volume. 
I  reasoned  with  myself  that,  if  such  be  the  facts  in  zoological  organ- 
ism, the  "proper  study  of  mankind"  will  have  to  be  commenced  da 
capo.  "With  no  hostile  intent,  but  with  a  sort  of  constitutional 
impulse  to  eradicate  error, — as  Bacon  says,  "the  traveller  cuts  down 
a  bramble  in  passing"  —  I  have  subjected  Prof.  Agassiz's  theory  to 
an  archseologist's  experimentum  crucis. 

He  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  earliest  notice  he  had 
of  any  such  intention  on  my  part,  was  the  reception,  at  Cambridge, 
last  October  (1856),  of  a  lithographic  and  uncolored  proof  of  the 
annexed  "Monkej'-chart," — which,  together  with  those   of  some 

fi*^  M^moire  sur  h  Lac  M(eri4,  priseni4  ft  lu  d  la  SociSt^  Egyptimne  [founded  at  Cairo,  1836, 
by  himself,  Alfred  S.  Walne,  James  Trail,  Peter  Taylor,  and  myself] ;  Alexandrie,  4to, 
1843,  p.  18 
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others  of  our  plates,  and  ii  prospectus  of  this  volume,  I  luul  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing  to  him. 

On  the  loth  of  the  same  month,  during  a  brief  interview  in  his 
library,  Prof.  Agassiz  pointed  out  to  me  two  errors  in  this  chart,  viz. : 
first  (since  corrected),  that  I  had  placed  the  habitat  of  the  chimpamv> 
(No.  3)  too  far  to  the  south  in  Africa;  and  second  (which  I  have  not 
altered),  that,  in  America,  the  hlaek  line  of  cireumvallation  inclosing 
all  the  species  "simiai"  is  carried  too  much  towards  the  north. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  pressure  of  his  engagements, — 
increased  as  they  are  by  the  production  of  a  work,  as  honorable  to 
liis  science  as  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our  common  republic  for 
tlie  popular  support  it  so  deservedly  receives — Prof  Agassiz  was  so 
complaisant  as  to  say:  "7/"!  liave  time,  I  will  send  you  a  letter  upon 
this  subject."  Well, —  time  or  no  time  —  that  letter  came,  to  the 
extreme  gratification  of  Dr.  Nott  and  myself;  and  the  reader  has 
already  found  it  in  our  "  Prefatory  Kemarks"  (supi-a,  pp.  18-1.5). 
Everything  that  follows  hereinafter  rests  exclusively  upon  my  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MONKEY-CHART -NOTES  AND  REFERENCES. 

The  map  itself  has  been  drawn  to  the  convenient  scale  of  my  fiiend  Dr.  Boi'din's  adnii- 
rahle  Carle  phynique  el  mftforologique  du  Globe  Terrealre.^"*  The  black  line,  surrounding 
all  those  roRions  where  monkeys  are  found,  has  been  traced  chiefly  in  accordance  with  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Schmarda,"'* — compared  with  that  of  BEiionADs,''''^  of  Keith 
JoHNSTO.s,*"  of  Peteumann,®"  of  Humboldt,**  and  of  another  anont/motis  geographer."" 

Of  the  54  figures  of  the  monkeys  themselves,  41  have  been  borrowed  from  the  plate  of 
J.  -ArniLLE  Compte;'"  and  the  remaining  1.3  copied,  at  our  .-Vcademy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  by  my  wife, — to  whom  the  tinted  original  given  as  pattern  to  the  colorist 
is  also  due.  The  reference  to  each  figure  indicates  the  source  whence  such  colors  were  de- 
rived.    Independently  of  these  works,  and  those  cited  previously  [supra,  Chap.V,pp.45'J-fi5), 

•"*  S""*  edition,  chez  Andrivean-Goujon,  Paris,  18.5-5. 

«*  Ubernehtakarle  der  geoi/raphitchen  Verbreilimg  der  Thiere,  Wien,  8vo,  1853,  vol.  iii. 

f^  Phyiikalitcher  Allot,  "Geographie  der  Thiere,"  Band  II,  PI.  1;  Text,  pp.  137-8; 
Gntha,  1848. 

•"  Physical  Alias,  "Geographical  division  and  distribution  of  the  Simi<e  and  Prosimia ;" 
and  D  3,  pp.  2-3,  Edinburgh,  fol.,  1848. 

""Alias  of  Physical  Geography,  "Zoological  map,  Mammifers,"  PI.  11,  London,  4to, 
18i>2. 

•*  Brommb's  "Atlas  zu  A.  v.  Hnmboldt's  Kosmos." — G eographischm  Verbreilung  dtr 
vorzSgtieheren  SSiiglhirre  auf  der  Erde,  .Stuttgart,  1851,  PI.  32. 

*">  Zoological  map  shoxcing  the  dislribulion  of  Animals  over  the  World,  London,  Reynolds, 
1854. 

•"  Rigne  animal  de  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier  disposi  en  Tableaux  mSthodiques,  Paris,  fol.,  1832. 
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D'0bbignt,*i2  Hdques,"^  and  especially  Schinz.'"  have  been  consulted.  And  here  I  may 
remai'k  that,  while  all  these  invaluable  books  adorn  the  library  of  our  Academy,  I  have 
gi-atet'ully  enjoyed,  in  common  with  others,  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Wilson's  munificence 
towards  this  home  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

I  proceed  to  catalogue  the  series  exhibited  on  our  "  Monkey-chart;"  after  indicating  to 
the  reader  that,  as  each  figure  is  accompanied  by  its  number,  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  find  its  centre  of  creation  in  geographical  distribution,  is  to  look  at  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  map  itself. 


SIMia:     OEBIS    ANTIQTJI,     C  AT  AEEHIir.ffi. 


No.  1.  —  Troglodytes  Gorilla. 

[RoussEAD  ET  DEVfiRU,  PUotographu  Zooloffique, 
Paris,  Mus.  d'Uist.  Nat.,  1S54,  PI.  Xin  — 
"  iodividu  adulte  enyoye  du  Gjtbon  par  M.  le 
Br.  Franquet,  lSo2 :" — colored  by  directions 
in  Gervais,  I,  p.  28.] 

2.  —  Troglodytes  niger. 

[Lesson,  Illustrations  dt  Zoologic^  PI.  32.] 

3.  —  Simla  Satyrus. 

[Chemj,  pi.  4,  "pose  naturelle:"  colored  by 

WiQNEE,  PI.  I.] 

4.  —  Hylobates  syndactylus, 

[F.  CCVIEK,  Mummifires,  PI.  III.] 

6.  —  Hylobates  albimanas. 

[AUDEEERT,  Smyts,  I,  PI.  2.] 

6.  —  Hylobates  Hoolook. 

[Chenu,  Fig.  52,  pp.  63-4: — Jakdine,  Kat.  Lib. 
PI.  3.] 

7.  —  Hylobates  Leuciscus. 

[ScBKEBEE,  SaiiijUiiere,  Tab.  Ill,  B.] 

8.  —  Hylobates  funereus. 

[Wagner,  p.  IS  ■.—Archiv.  du  Mm.,  V,  p.  532, 
Tab.  2tj.] 

9.  —  Hylobates  agilis. 

[Gervais,  p.  54:  —  Jardine,  pp.  109-14,  PI.  5.] 

10.  —  Colobus  Guereza. 

[RiiPPEL,  Wcrbilhiere,  II,  Tab.  1.] 

11.  —  Colobus  polycomos. 

[SCBBEBER,  X,  D.] 

12.  —  Semnopithecns  Eatellus. 

[AUDERERT,  Simjes,  PI.  IV.] 


No.  13.  —  Cercopithecus  ruber. 

[SCHEEBEE,  XTI,  B.] 

14.  —  Cercopithecus  Faunus. 

[SCHREBER,  XII.] 

15.  —  Cercopithecus  pygerythrus. 

[CuTlER,  Mamiiiiftres.  •'  Vervet."] 

16.  —  Cercopithecus  Moua. 

[AUDEBERT,  IV,  2,  fig.  7.] 

17.  —  Cercopithecus  cephus. 

[AUDEBERT,  IV,  2,  fig.  12.] 

18.  —  Cercopithecus  nictitans. 

[ACDEBERT,  IV,  1,  fig.  2.J 

19.  —  Semnopithecns  comatus. 

[Sche:^er,  XXIV,  A.] 

20. — Macacus  aureus. 
[Zoologie  dtla"  Bonite,"  PI.  2.] 

21.  —  Macacus  silenus. 

[AUDEBERT,  II,  1,  fig.  3.] 

22.  —  Macacus  nemestrinus. 

[F.  Cdvier,  ilam.,  XIII.] 

23.  —  Macacus  Rhesus. 

[Addebert,  II,  1,  fig.  ].] 

24.  —  Macacus  Maimon. 

[F.  CrviER,  Mam.] 

25.  —  Macacus  ecandatus. 
[Audebert,  I,  3,  fig.  1.] 

26.  —  Cynocephalus  sphinx. 
[ScnREBEK,  VI,  or  XIII.  li.] 


•"'  Dklionnaire  universelle  d'Histoire  Nnfurdle,  Paris,  1847,  "Quadrimanes,"  X,  pp.6G8-70. 
«"  flloria  Naturale  delle  Scimie  e  dei  Maki  disposta  con  ordine,  Milnno,  fol.,  1822. 
*'*  Systematischen  Verzeichniz,  &c.,  sive  Si/nopsU  MammaUam^  Solothurn,  8vo,  1844,  vol    i. 
paatim. 
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No.  27.  —  Cynocephalus  Hamadryas. 

[SCHREBIR,  X: — 4tERViis.  V: — ('lirMr,  tip.  IW; 
—  KlscilEB,  pp.  3^-0:  —  W.idNltB,  p.  02:  —  I>s 
BL.u^VlUJ^  OtUograp/tie,  p.  23.] 


No.  28. — Cynocephalus  Hormon. 

[JarDI.vk,  ri.  17. J 

29.  —  CynocephalDS  leucophsena. 

[Ci;vi£K,  Ann.  du  Mus-,  I.\.  Xiib.  U7.] 


8IMIJE     OHBIS     NOVJE,     PLATYKHINa:. 


No.  30.  —  H ycetes  nrsinus, 

[AfDUHllil,  V,  1,  fit;.  1.] 

81.  —  Cebas  robastus. 

[8PIX  Uld  Martins,  i'l. "  Thierformon  deft  Trop* 
lKb«a  Aueriofc,"  fig.  12; — Jarkink,  PI.  21.J 

82.  —  UycetoB  barbatus. 

[Spix,   ibid^y  17  ;  —  Wag.vck,    SuppItimcDt,   I, 
XXV,  D.] 

83.  —  Ateles  arachnoides. 

[atoiT.,  Ann.  du  Mu4.,  .Mil,  PI.  «.) 

34.  —  Ateles  Belzebuth. 

[t'-HRKHEE,  .\XV1,  B.] 

35.  —  Ateles  Faniscas. 
[jAasm,  PI.  XX.] 

86.  —  Cebos  Azara. 

[AUDEBERT.  V,  2.  fif,'.  1.) 

87.  —  Chrysothriz  scinreas. 

[lyOEmo.vr,  Toy.,  .Vamini/.,  PI.  4.] 

38.  —  Fitbecia  mfiventer, 
[ASSEBUIT,  VI,  1,  fig.  1.] 

89.  —  Fithecia  melanocepbala. 

[8pix,  .Sin.,  PI.  VIII:  — OtOFP.,  Ann.,  XIX,  p. 
117.] 

40.  —  Callithrix  personatus. 
[:?<;iinKBER,  ,\.\.\  a.] 

41.  —  Nyotipithecua  trivirgatus. 

[J.lRDl.VE,  PI.  X.\IV.] 


42.  —  Hapale  Jacobus, 

[.\UDEBLRT,  VI,  2,  fiK.  4. J 

43.  —  Hapale  penicillata. 
[Waqner,  £^uppl.,  XXXIU  a.] 

44.  —  Callitbriz  Ingens. 
[Jardcie,  xxni.] 

45.  —  Hapale  (Edipus. 

[AUDEBtKT,  VI,  2,  lig.  l.J 

46.  —  Chrysotbrix  nigrivittata. 
[Wao.ier,  XI.J 

47.  —  Hapale  rosalia. 
[Jaebixe,  XXVIII.] 

48.  —  lemur  catta. 

[AUDEBLHT,  Xlaki,  fig.  4.] 

49.  —  Licbanotus  Indri. 
[AUDBBERT,  Indri,  fig.  1.] 

60.  —  Stenops  tardigradas. 

[AuDEDERT,  Loris,  fig.  1.] 

61.  —  Galago  senegalensis. 

[SCHREBEB,  XX.WIII,  li.J 

62.  —  Targius  spectrum. 

[AUSEBERT,  fig.  1.] 

63.  —  Innas  speciosus. 

[Waoser.  pi.  v.] 

64.  —  Cercocebus  sabeeus. 
[Jaruuie,  pi.  XIII.] 


But,  that  the  above  54  specimens  comprehend  bnt  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  varied  "species"  of  Monkeys  already  known,  is  made 
e\'ident  through  the  following  table  from  Wagner: — *'' 

"*  Die  Siiuglhiere  in  AbbUdungen  nach  dtr  Natur  mil  Beichreibungen  von  Dr.  Johann  Chris- 
tian D.  von  Schreber,  Leipzig,  4to,  1853,  p.  3.  • 
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Hence,  then,  iucluJiiig  additions  since  1852,  we  possess  already 
more  than  216  distinct  animals  of  tlie  mouke^'-tribe.  These  ai'e 
thus  classified,  —  after  a  lament  regarding  the  difficulties  of  systems 
—  by  Gervais  : — ""^ 

"This  first  tribe  of  the  Mammifers  will  be  partitioned,  as  follows,  into  five  secondary 
groups: — 

1st.  —  The  ANTHROPOMORPHS  (.^ nMropomorpAo),  comprising  the  genera  Troolodtte, 

Gorilla,  Gk.^no.  and  Gibbon. 
2d.  —  The  SEMN'OPITHECI  (ScmnopiMecians),  divide  themselves  into  Nasic,  Semnopi- 

THECi  properly  so  called,  Presbtte,  and  Colobus. 
3d.  — The  GL'ENONS  (Cfrcopitheciana),  or  the  genera  Miopitheods,  and  Cebcopithecus. 
4th.  —  The  M.\CACS  (}facacians),  who  partition   themselves   into  Magot,   Manoabbt, 

Maimon,  and  Macao. 
5th.  — CYNOCEPHALX  {Cynocephalians),  or  the  Ctnopitheci,  Mandrills,  Papions,  and 

Theropitheci. 
Of  these  five  groups,  the  third  alone  is  exclusively  African:  the  four  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  each  particular  genera  in  America  and  India." 

The  reader's  eye,  following  the  black  line  of  circumvallation  on 
our  "  Chart,"  will  perceive  that,  except  at  Gibraltar  (whither  De 
Blaiuville"'  considers  the  magot  to  be  an  importation),  there  are  no 

**  TVoM  Rignea  de  la  Nature,  Mammifires,  1"  partie,  Paris,  4to.,  1854,  p.  12. 
•"  Osteograjihie,  p.  21.     But  see  Gervais,  pp.  95-9. 
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monkeys  in  Agassiz's  Europcau  reiiliu, — uoiio  in  the  I'ulynesian,  iiur 
ony  in  the  Australian.  In  the  American,  the  Professor  told  me  that 
no  timiiv  are  to  be  Ibiuul  northward  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  however,  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  two 
passages  which  seem  to  leave  the  exact  degree  of  latitude  an  open 
question.*" 

But  the  strangest  puzzle  of  all  is,  how  to  explain  the  sharp  line  of 
denuircatit>n  beheld  between  island  and  ishuul,  in  the  Malayan 
realm;  which  a  great  naturalist  has  forcibly  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing language : — "' 

"The  [East-Indian]  Archipelago  forms,  as  it  were,  a  world  apart,  as  much  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  as  by  its  relation  to  ethnography  and  natural  history.  Situate  betwixt 
the  Indian  continent  and  .\ustralin,  the  natural  productions  of  this  maritime  world  resemble, 
for  the  greater  part,  those  of  the  limitmphic  lands ;  and  it  is  there  only  where  the  transition 
pronounces  itself  the  most  distinctly,  where  one  observes  a  small  number  of  peculiar  beings. 
This  line  of  transition  is  marked  by  the  islands  of  Celebes,  Flore.s,  Timor,  and  Hoeroe.  It 
finds  itself,  consequently,  between  the  13.5th  and  145th  of  east  longitude  of  the  meridian  of 
Ferro.  At  the  Moluccas,  all  nature  already  wears  an  Austrahisiatic  (/"o/x^u)  character; 
because,  beyond  some  chiroptera  which  stretch  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  the  genus  of 
hogs,  all  the  mammifera  originating  in  that  conntry  belong  to  the  order  of  the  marsupials 
[every  other  animal  having  been  imported'^.  *  »  *  »  In  general,  the  botanical  and  zoolo- 
gical character  of  Australia  commences  at  Celebes  and  at  Timor ;  so  that  these  two  islands 
may  be  considered  as  the  limits  of  two  Faunas  altogether  distinct.  *  *  »  «  The  Indian 
Archipelago  divides  itself,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east,  .is  concerns  geography 
and  natural  history,  into  two  parts  of  unequal  extension.  The  occidental  part,  which  is 
the  largest,  contains  the  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumbawa,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca;  whereas  the  oriental  portion  contains  but  the  islands  of  an  inferior  order, — those 
of  Celebes,  Flores,  Timor,  Gilolo,  and,  to  take  the  widest  range,  perhaps  even  to  Mindanao." 

MtiLLER  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  those  larger  portions  that  are 
nearest  to  the  Hindostanic  continent  resemble,  in  \he\r  Faunae,  {he 
southern  parts  of  India, — just  as  Maury  (supra,  C]ia{)ter  I.)  has  shown 
it  to  be  the  case  with  mankind.  He  counts  about  175  mammifers 
throughout  tlie  entire  archipelago,  Malacca  and  Xew  Guinea  inclu- 
sive ;  of  which  scarcely  thirty  belong  exclusively  to  the  eastern  side, 
where,  chiroptera  inclusive,  there  are  but  fifty  species  in  all. 

In  this  singular  arrangement  of  nature  within  so  small  an  area, 
and  amid  islands  so  very  proximate,  the  Orangs,  the  Gibbons,  indeed 
all  true  Simix,  appertain  solely  to  the  western  side;  and  are  totally 

*"  "  The  Monkeys  which  enter  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Mexico  belong  to  the  genera 
fny«(M  and  hapalt"  (Richaedson,  "Report  on  N.  Amcr.  Zool." — Bril.  Amoc.  adv.  Sciencr, 
V.  1837,  p.  138j :  and  "apes  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Mexico"  ^Wacinkr,  JlmjerUchen 
Alrndfmie.  Munchen,  1840.  p.  51.) 

«••  Salomon  Mullee,  " Cosinographie,  Zoologie  compar(;e," — Siebold/s  Moniteur  dea  Indcs- 
OrimlaUt  et  OccidentaUa,  Batavia,  4to.,  1846-7,  pp.  129-36.  M.  Miiller,  as  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Physical  Researches,  spent  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  "onze  ann(;e8  des  plus 
belles  de  ma  vie." 
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absent  in  tlie  eastern :  Celebes  and  Timor  being  the  most  easterly 
isles  producing  monkeys,  and  these  only  Macacos  and  Cynocephali. 
Hence,  the  anthropoid  apes,  highest  of  the  series,  are  met  with  only 
where  Telingan,  ^Malay,  and  jSTegrillo  races  dwell :  neither  those,  nor 
even  the  lower  monkey-forms,  being  encountered  amid  the  homes  of 
Papouas,  Harfoorians, — fixr  less  of  Australians.  Now,  what  is  essen- 
tially noteworthy,  if  depressions  of  temperature  may  explain  why  the 
natural  limit  of  the  monkey-range  does  not  extend  itself  outside  of 
our  black  line  of  circumvallation  elsewhere,  such  explanation  has  no 
force  here.     Its  cause  is  inherent  in  some  other  law  of  nature. 


HUMAN   HEADS   IN    MONKEY    CHART. 
(Figs.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.) 

Having  sketched,  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  rel.itive  positions  of  54  "species"  of  the 
tiwiadcc,  out  of  some  216  known,  amid  the  zone  appointed  for  them  by  Nature;  I  pass 
onward  in  the  endeavor  to  indicate  to  the  reader,  through  «x  human  head),  the  sort  of  types 
co-resident  with  monkeys  within  the  same  geographical  area.  These  six  heads,  however, 
can  merely  serve  as  mnemonics ;  because,  had  space  permitted,  and  did  we  possess  the  por- 
traits of  Bumbei-less  races  with  which  wo  are  acquainted  solely  through  descriptions,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  draw,  on  the  same  spot  occupied  by  each  quadru- 
mane,  a  bimaoe  illustrative  of  singular  correspondences ;  and  then  the  eye  could  have  per- 
ceived that  the  colorations  of  the  human  skin,  within  this  self-same  zone,  are  almost  as 
varied,  and  as  diverse  from  each  other,  as  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  monkey  tribes  are 
now  therein  seen  to  be  different.  This  experiment  may,  in  the  future,  be  tried  by  others. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  letters  placed  beneath  serve  to  indicate  the  habitat  of  each  of  these 
six  individuals,  whose  likenesses  are  very  roughly  traced. 

REFERENCES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

A.  —  AMEEICAN.     ' '  Putu-Putu"  nation. 

[Spis  and  MARTros.  Reise  in  Brazilian:  —  colored  by  De  Castelnau,  Amirique  du  Sud,  "PI.  XIX. 
Oiiotay.  fameux  chef  de  Cherentcs  qui  a  long  temps  d§sol6  la  province  de  Goyaz.  *  •  •  11  6tait 
antbropopbage."] 

To  convince  oneself  of  the  untold  varieties  of  these  South  American  races, — 
Bee  Dk  Castelnau  (passim) ;  .^cqt.  St.  Hilaiee  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  I,  pp.  424-7 ; 

II,  pp.  49-57,  137-231):  D'Orbiony  {Voy.,  Atlas);  Debeet  (^Voy.  Piltor.  au 
Brhil,  fol.,  Paris,  1834,  II,  and  plates); — especially  Rugesdas  (.Toy.  P^iltor.  au 
BrSsil,  transl.  GolbeiTy,  Paris,  fol.,  1833,  II,  "portraits  et  costumes,"  pp.  2-34) ; 
and  Darwin,  Wilson,  and  Fitzrot  {Surveying  Voyages  of  H.  M.S.  "Adventure" 
and  "  Beagle"  —  London,  8vo,  1829  —  11,  pp.  129-82;  appendix,  pp.  135-49; 

III,  pp.  519-33). 

B.  —  WEST  AFRICAIT.     ' '  Nigre  de  la  eSte  (f  Or"  —  in  Brazil. 

[Cboris,  op.  cit.,  liv.  7"",  PI.  VI :  —  colored  by  descriptions  in  RuGENDAS.^ 
See  Chapter  V,  supra,  pp.  545-G. 
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C. — EAST  AFRICAN.     '•  Hnzambique"  nfgro,  in  Jirazil.  ^ 

[DsBRrr,  op  cit.,  II,  PI.  37  —  "diffi'rentoH  nntinns  lu-crcfl,"  flR.  8:  —  colored  from  hl.s  dii^crlptioDS 
(pp.  114-16);  RB  compared  with  somo  of  Ds  ('ROUtKVU.LK's  cjuta,  and  with  Ciioms's  accouut«,  ilT 
1",  pi.  Ill,  kc] 

Salt  {Voi/aye  to  Akyssiniu,  London,  4to,  1814,  pp.  88-41)  spoke  about  the 
MoT\jou  negroes  on  that  coast  as  "  of  the  ugliest  description,  having  high  cheek- 
bones, thick  lips,  small  knots  of  woolly  huir  like  peppercorns  on  their  heads, 
and  skins  of  a  deep,  shining  black:"  and  again,  that  the  Makooa,  Makooana, 
■who  are  negroes,  and  not  KatTrs  (an  Arabic  term,  only  meaning  "infidel"),  whilst 
possessing  excessive  deformity,  and  ferocity  of  visage  and  characters,  did  not 
possess  any  name  for  "God"  except  trherimb,  meaning  the  "sky,"  —  any  more 
than  did  the  Monjout  themselves,  among  whom  "moluugo"  signified  both  God 
and  »*v-     Compare  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  609-10. 

D.— SOUTH  AFBICAH.     "  Eollmlot  Vmus." 

[Frt'iii  a  pliotupraph  by  M.  RouniMau — Galerit  AnthropoUtffiqiUj  Paris — of  her  colored  full-size  cant 
iu  that  .Museum.] 

Compare  her  portraits  in  Cuvier's  fol.  Mammifiret ;  and  my  remarks,  svyra, 
pp.  628-9. 

E.  —  MALAY  AH.     ' '  Sertbis  Dyak. " 

[M.vRRTATT,  Bomtn  and  tfie  Indian  Archipdago,  London  8vo,  1848,  PI.  79 : — tinted  "  copper-colored," 
op.  cit.,  pp.  6,  7S.J 

>ry  brother  William,  long  stationed  at  Sariwak  {tupra,  p.  635),  tells  me  that 
it  is  an  excellent  sample. 

F.  —  "BISATA  sauvaye,  ou  da  montayna." 

[.MaU-vt,  Philiiijiints,  Atlas.""] 

Compare  the  observations  of  Chamisso  (in  Von  Kot7>ebue's  Voy.  "Rnrick," 
n,  pp.  851-98);  and  of  Lksson  and  Garnot  (in  Duperrey,  Voy.  "Coquille," 
Paris,  8to.,  1826;  "Zoologie,"  I,  pp.  8-106). 

**>  The  homina  caudali  have  been  already  treated  upon  [supra.  Chap.  V,  pp.  4-58-9  notes 
18.3-4).  Mallat  (Lt!  Philippinet,  p.  129)  neither  believes  in  them,  nor  in  the  rcpoited 
unions  between  human  and  anthropoid  genera;  on  which  LSlumendach  [J)e  Generis  Uumani 
varielale,  p.  16)  indignantly  wrote  "  Hybridii  humana  negantur,"  while  VjUf;Y  (//«/.  NaturclU 
du  Genre  Bumain,  1824,  III,  p.  491,  &c.  &c.)  denies  that  such  experiment  has  been  fairly 
tried. 

Had  not  an  account  of  the  "Orang-fi'uAu,"  and  of  the  "Ortmg-Gvyur,"  been  read  before 
the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York,  and  received  the  Society's 
"imprimatur"  in  pamphlet  form  [Report  "on  the  East  Indian  .•\rchipelago;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Wild  Races  of  men,"  New  York,  1854),  I  should  have  as  Uttle  dared  to  refer  to 
CapL  Walter  M.  Gibson's  most  enchanting  adventures  ( The  Prison  of  Welleverdm ;  and  a 
ghmee  at  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  New  York,  1855,  pp.  120-3,  180-2),  as  to  have  cited, 
on  African  questions,  my  friend  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer's  entertaining  "Captain  Canot."  As 
it  is,  the  responsibility  of  publication,  in  the  former  case,  reposes  entirely  upon  la  critique 
of  the  honorable  historians,  divines,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchant-princes,  who  in  council 
assembled  to  hear  the  Captain's  eloquent  address,  on  the  24th  March,  185.5,  at  the  New 
York  University.  As  I  receive  it,  so  I  pass  it  on :  with  the  mere  reni.ark  that,  the  authentic 
descriptions  science  possesses  of  real  men  —  the  Orang-benua,  to  wit  —  in  Malayana,  have, 
quite  sufficiently  for  my  anthropoid  analogies,  brought  down  humanity,  in  that  Aicliipelago, 
to  a  grade  not  many  removes  from  the  rubescent  Orang-utans ;  so  that,  should  Mr.  P.  T- 
Bamnm  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  import  for  his  Museum  a  live  specimen  of  the  genus  "  Orang" 
(Malayic^  man),  Ukc  that  one  figured  by  Capt.  Gibson  in  wood-cut  on  page  180,  I  shall 
thankfully  accept, — ^just  as  I  should  bo  equally  glad  to  see  one  of  M.  d'ABBADiE's  "  Dokkos" 
(Pbichabd,  Nat.  flitt.,  p.  306)  —  such  a  wonderful  "  confii-mation  "  (not  to  mention  also 
sundry  dwarf  "Aztec  children ") ^ar  dessus  le  marchi. 
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Thus,  Itbiuk,  we  have  ascertained  that,  in  Continental  Asia,  Africa 
and  America, — leaving  aside  Madagascar — no  less  than  amidst  the 
thousand  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  there  are  scattered 
immense  numbers,  and  many  varieties,  of  Monkeys ;  that,  in  some 
places,  different  "species"  occupy  contiguous  habitats,  whilst  their 
specific  analogues  are  only  met  with  at  very  remote  distances ;  that, 
no  two  tracts  of  mountain  or  valley,  hardly  two  islands,  possess  the 
same  "species"  of  Monkey;  in  short,  no  spot  within  the  Tropical 
zones,  however  circumscribed  in  area,  which  does  not,  if  it  has  any 
at  all,  possess  its  own  simia  or  simise;  and,  finally,  that  such  "  species" 
is  rarely  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  This  (if  recollection  serves)  is 
the  substance  of  what  I  learned  from  Prof.  Agassiz's  memorable  6th 
lecture,  delivered  at  Mobile. 

Now,  does  any  naturalist  claim  that  each  "species"  of  monkey 
was  not  created  within  the  particular  province,  zone,  focus,  or  centre, 
where  we  find  it  ?  Will  any  naturalist  hazard  a  denial  that  such 
monkeys  were  therein  created,  not  in  single  pair,  but  in  "nations"  ? 

On  ascending  to  Man,  viewed  as  the  "  sole  representative  of  his 
order,"  after  taking  the  preceding  survey  of  his  more  or  less  anthropo- 
morphous precursors, — whether  in  relative  palfeontological  epochas, 
or  in  respective  station  at  a  given  link  of  the  spiral  chain  of  beings — 
is  it,  I  would  inquire,  by  accident  that  the  highest  approximations  to 
the  human  form  dwell  closely  along  the  Equiuoxial  line,  almost  in 
antipodean  juxtaposition, — viz.,  the  red  orang-utans,  with  black  and 
brown  gibbons,  in  Malayaua,  and  the  black  gorillas  and  chimpanzees 
in  Africa  ? 

And,  is  it  again  through  accident,  I  ask,  that  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  is  true,  viz  :  that  the  lowest  forms  of  mankind  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  lowest  forms  of  mankind  in  ^lalayana,  vegetate,  to 
this  day,  precisely  where  the  highest,  most  anthropoid,  types  of  the 
monkey  "species"  respectively  reside? 

Others  may  believe  in  "accident."  I  do  not, — where  nature  mani- 
fests to  my  reason  such  harmonies  in  the  actiou  of  Creative  Power. 

Still,  notwithstanding  my  own  belief  in  a  CREATOE,  there  are 
such  things  —  things  which  the  brothers  Humboldt  suspected  and 
rejected  —  na  ^' myths,  fiction,  and  pretended  tradition."  All  animals, 
Man  inclusive,  arc  said  to  have  spread  themselves  over  this  planet's 
superficies,  during  the  last  (2348-1857)  4205  years,  dating  from  the 
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poriod  when  Xoah's  Ark  grounded  upon  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
whose  gcograpliical  position  and  altitude  arc  well  known. '°' 

By  way  of  arduvological  experiment,  under  the  gonorallv  accepted 
hypothesis  that  the  parents  of  all  these  simice  descended,  pcripateti- 
eally  along  that  mountain,  and  genealogically  from  that "  single  pair," 
wliat  species  of  monkey  now  extnnt  is  the  one  which  is  most  likol}- 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  rocpiired  ? 

Premising  that  such  an  unique  couple*'^  must  have  travelled  down 
that  mountain  with  amazing  celerity,^  in  order  to  attain  wanner 
latitudes,  and  in  quest  of  food  and  a  home,  —  it  is  onlj'  the  CJ/no- 
cephalus  ITamadn/as^'  that  fulfils  every  necessary  requirement.  His 
present  habitat — Arahia,  and  perhaps  Persia  —  is  the  nearest  in  geo- 
graphical approximation  to  Mount  Ararat ;  and  we  know  that  he 
lived  thereabouts,  near  Mesopotamia,  as  far  back  as  B.  c.  885;  because 
his  effigy  is  sculptured  on  the  Obelisk  of  Nimrood,*^  assigned  by 
Rawlinson  to  that  date,  under  the  reign  of  Jehu.*^  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  a  male  and  female  "pair"  of  the  "species"  Cynorephalus 
HamadryaB  [No.  27]  be  hencefonvard  recognized  as  the  anthropoid 
analogues  of  "Noah,  Shcm,  TTam  and  .Tapheth ;"  and  that  it  must  be 
from  these  two  individuals  that,  owing  to  transplantation,  together 
with  the  combined  action  of  aliment  and  climate,  the  54  monkeys 
represented  on  our  chart  have  originated.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
sufficiently  strange,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  this  "  primordial 
organic  type"  of  monkey  should  have  so  highly  improved  in  Guinea 
and  in  Malayana  as  to  become  Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees,  Orangs  and 
Gibbons;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  descendants  of  "Adam  and 
Eve"  have,  in  the  same  localities,  actually  deteriorated  into  the  most 
degraded  and  abject  forms  of  humanity, 

•"  Sec  above.  Chapter  V,  pp.  572-3. 

*"  The  KopiiiM.  apes  [svpra,  V,  note  341],  are  not  mentioned  in  Hebrew  writings  until 
the  recent  nianipiilntiun  of  Kings  and  Chronicler  by  the  Esdraic  school.  Being  always  "un- 
clean ■'  to  the  Israelites  and  Mussulmans,  however  dear  to  the  Brahmans,  monkeys  must 
have  been  taken  into  the  -Vrk  "two  and  two"  [Genesis,  VII,  9);  and  not  "by  sevens" 
(ibid.,  verse  '2). 

•"  They  are  celebrated  for  their  agility,  and  arc  the  only  "  species  "  trained  in  the  Levant 
for  gyranaslic  and  dancing  exhibitions. 

"*  Supra  tub  voce:  —  Ai.ssworth  {Researches  in  Atsi/ria,  Babylonia  and  Chaldwa,  London 
8vo,  1838,  p.  37)  observes,  "The  monkey,  whose  country  begins  about  38°  N.  lat.,  is  un- 
known in  Assyria  and  Babylonia;  but  it  is  not  certain  if  it  is  not  an  extinct  animal  for  an 
able  Hebrew  scholar  has  stated  to  me,  that  the  doleful  creatures  which  are  prophetically 
announced  as  tenanting  fallen  Babylon,  ought  to  be  read  as  monkeys  or  baboons." 

*•*  Lataku's  folio  Monuments,  1840;  and  his  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  1848;  contain 
accurate  copies  of  this  monument.  For  the  archasology  of  various  monkeys,  see  Db  Blaih- 
viLLE  {Ottiographie,  pp.  28-49).  and  Gervais  (op.  at.,  pp.  107-8). 

•"  Typtt  of  Mankind,  pp.  701-2 
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In  bidding  farewell  to  tlie  reader,  I  would  invite  his  attention  tr 
one  more  singularity,  and  to  one  now  established  fact,  suggested  by 
inspection  of  this  ISIonkey-chart,  yiz  : — 

1.  That,  within  the  black  circumvallating  line  which  surrounds  the 
zone  occupied  by  the  simise,  no  "civilization"  —  except  possibly  in 
Central  America  and  Peru — has  ever  been  spontaneously  developed 
since  historical  times. 

Europe,  since  the  ages  of  fossil  remains  {supra,  Chapter  V,  pp.  523 
-4),  has  not  contained  any  monkeys,  save  a  few  apes  imported  from 
the  African  side  to  skip  about  Gibraltar  rock.  The  line  runs  south 
of  Carthage,  Cyrene,  Egypt-proper,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Ariana, 
and  China.  We  know  that  Hindostanic  "  civilization "  was  due 
exclusively  to  immigrant  Aryas  ;  and  that  of  Malayana,  primarily  to 
the  migratory  sequences  of  the  latter,  and  secondarily  to  the  Muslim 
Arabs. 

2.  That  the  most  superior  types  of  Monkeys  are  found  to  be 
indigenous  exactly  where  we  encounter  races  of  some  of  the  most 
inferior  types  of  Men. 

G.  R.  G. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1857. 
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John  Do  Lacy,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  P.  Delaplaine.  Esq.,  Madison,  Wi^ 

A.  Denny,  M.  D.,  Suggsville,  Ala. 
Wm.  Denton,  Esq.,  Dayton,  0. 

Mons.  J.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Ablieville.  France. 
H.  W.  Dc  Saussure,  M.  D,.  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Charles  Desilver.  Bookseller.  Philadflphin.  Pa.  (6  c.) 
•Monsieur  Th.  DcT^-ria.  Mus^edu  liOuvre.  Pari.'!. 

B.  M.  Dewey,  Bookseller,  Rochester,  H.  Y.  (2  copies.) 


Thos.  Dexter,  Esq.,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Charles  D.  Dickey.  Esq.,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Prof.  Samuel  llenry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C 

Charles  Edward  Dirmeyer,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La, 

Geo.  W.  Dirmeyer,  M.  D.,  « 

Hon,  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

James  Doherty,  Esq..  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  B.  Douue,  Esq.,  London  Library  (2  copies). 

J.  Drysdale,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Lieut.  B.  Du  Barry.  U.S.A..  Fort  Snelling,  JUnnesota. 

Sliss  Eliza  Duckworth,  Richmond  Uill,  Surrey,  Eng. 

R.  E.  Dudgeon,  Esq..  M.  D..  London. 

Monsieur  Benjamin  Duprat,  Paris. 

P.  S.  Duval,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  M.  Eaton,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  N.  Eaton,  Esq.,  " 

Kollin  Eaton,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jonas  Eberhardt,  Esq..  Schuylkill  Falls,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Egle.  Esq.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Monsier  Gu.^tave  D'Eichth.al,  Paris. 

The  R.  n.  the  Earl  of  Elk-smere,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,  Eng. 

Albert  T.  Elliott,  Esq..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Smith  Ely,  Esq.,  New  York. 

David  F.  Emery,  Esq.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Moses  H.  Emery,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  Radnor,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Joseph  Evans,  Esq.,  Schuylkill  Falls,  Pa. 

Joshua  Evans,  Esq.,  Golden  Hill,  Hampatead,  Eng. 

William  Eynaud,  Esq.,  Island  of  Malta. 

John  Fagan,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  Fejgrvfiry,  Esq.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Sir  Charles  Fellows,  F.  R.S.,  London. 

John  J.  Field,  M.  D.,  London, 

Thos.  R.  Finlay,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

G.  W.  Fi.th,  Esq.,  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

J.  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Kichmond,  Va. 

n.  I.  Fisk,  M.  D..  Guilford,  Conn. 

Jules  A.  Florat,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Thos.  M.  Forman,  Esq.,  Sarannnh.  Ga. 

Prof-  Caleb  G.  Forshey,  Rutersville,  Texas. 

Wm.  Parker  Foulke,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

S.  P.  Fowler.  Esq.,  Danvers  Port,  Mass. 

L.  A.  Framplon,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  Bookseller.s,  New  York  (5  copfes). 

Godfrey  Freytag,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  L,  Galbraith,  Esq..  London. 

John  R.  Gardner,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Isidor  Gerstenberg,  Esq..  Iiondon. 

The  R.  H.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  M.  P.,  London. 

Thos.  C.  Gilmour,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  London. 

Andrew  Glassel.  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Arthur  W. Gliddon,  Esq.,  Man.  S.  Austral.  Bank,  Port 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia  (7  copies). 
Henry  A.  Gliddon,  Esq.,  Fonseca,  Honduras. 
John  Gliddon,  Esq.,  London. 
Miss  C.  J.  Gliddon,  France. 
Wm.  A.  Gliddon,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
I>e  Comte  A.  de  Gobineau,  Teheran,  Persia. 
S.  H.  (Joetzel  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  Mobile,  Ala.  (9  c.) 
Garland  Goode.  Esq.,  Mobile.  Ala. 
F.  C.  Gordon,  M.  D..  Mobile,  Ala, 
*M.  le  Or.  L.-A.  Gofi-a^,  Ceneva.  Switz. 
Miss  Stirling  Graham.  Edinburgh. 
Wm.  Grant.  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  I^a. 
W.  T.  Grant,  M.D..  Wriffhtslmro.  Columbia  Co.,  Ga. 
John  Graveloy,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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J.  Allen  Orecn,  M.  D.,  Columbia.  S.  C.  (2  coploa.) 
Ihuilet  U.  lirvvue,  tilM]..  Ktut  Greenwich,  U.  1. 

D.  S.  Grv«iiliou^b,  Kittj^  lloston,  Mii«:<. 
Vt.  W.  Grv«nhi>u)eti,  H«|.,  " 
JuhD  Gre^nwiKKl,  Jr.,  Kiiij.,  Now  York. 

Geo.  flrote,  Km)..  LotiitoD. 

J.  U.  QurDi'y,  Kjmj^  M.  1\  LodJoo. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  IlaWmhani,  U.S.  N..  Navy  Vara,  Phila. 
CluDor  Fr«J.  lUgMloru,  K»q.,Cou^ul  Gt'ii'l,  ['hiloilcl- 

phia,  Pa. 
R.  K.  Ualtibt,  Enq.,  New  York  (lOcopios). 
Prof.  S-  S.  lUldtrmao,  A.  M..  Peliiwnrc  Colloge. 
SolmouC.  llall.  I><i.,  Wa.«1ilnK'U)U.  D.  C. 
Jolm  llal!M;y,  Kini-,  New  Ynrk  (,3  iv>|.ie«). 

B.  W.  Ilsinilton.  Kiiq.,  New  Drlcan",  I^ 
Koubcn  Hamilton,  tw)..  UU-rly  lltll,  S.  C. 

C.  Ilamlin.  M.  D..  Natcliitochott,  La. 
Hon.  J.  II.  Hainraonii,  Cliarletdoo,  S.  C 
Gvo.  S.  Ilanliiit;,  V^i-,  Savannnb,  Ua. 
Col.  Jwi*«  Ilaiyravo,  Susjwx  Co.,  Va. 
Jamea  HarraD,  Umi.,  BUiIl-ii  Springs,  Ala. 
J<w«ph  IlnrriBon.  Ki^q..  Philo'JoIpliia. 

R.  H.  Harriwn.  M.  V.,  Holly  .^pringn.  Miss. 
W.  H.  narTi«on,  Ewj.,  Now  Orleans,  La. 
Alexander  Hart.  M.  D.,  New  Orleani^  La. 
CharleA  Hart,  K«j..  Providence.  It.  L 
Thtw.  W.  Hartley.  Ksq.,  Ptiiliulelphia,  Pa- 
W.  H.  Haxall.  Ew]..  Richmond.  Va. 
Uayeo  &  Zel),  UookMllerff,  Pbilndelpbia,  Pa.  (5  c.) 
Geo.  Uayward,  M.  D.,  Bofilon,  Mass. 

E.  H.  Hazard,  i^^  I*roTidence,  K.  I. 
Geo.  G.  Uaiard,  Kaq.,  Warren.  K.  I. 
Rowland  O.  Hazard,  Ksq.,  Pcarednle,  R.  I. 

Waiia  P.  Hazard,  Rookfwiler,  Pliiladclpbiii,  Pa.  (5  c.) 

J.  T.  Heald.  Book-iellnr.  WilmluKton.  Del.  (.3  r«)pie?.) 

Charles  H.  Heath,  K-ui..  Morri.«town,  Lamoillo  Co.,  Vt. 

Jutiun  neii*.<tee,  H^>i-,  Mobile,  Ala.  (2  copit.-s.) 

J  H.  Helm,  M.  D..  l-Iatnn.  Prot.lo  Co.,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Helm,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  Uenderfon,  Kiu).,  Frederick,  Md. 

C.  G.  UendcmcD  &  Co.,  ItcM^tksellerm  Phtlado.,  Pa.  (2.) 

Bernard  Honry.  M.  D.,  Philatlolphin,  Pa. 

Vt'tD.  C.  Hen.tz*>y,  Esq.,  Pliita<]el[>tiiii,  Pa. 

Joseph  n,  Herroo,  Bookiteller.  Newville,  Pa.  (3  c) 

Alexander  Hcrzvn,  Kn').,  Londun. 

John  C.  Hnylman,  E.tq.,  Harrinburir,  Pa. 

Sir  Boujaniin  Heywood.  Bart..  .Manchester,  Eng. 

Benjamin  Hi)tKi"-S  i'^i-  Mobile,  Ala. 

O.  S.  Hillard,  K«i.,  Boston.  Mhh*. 

Wm.  B.  Hod^BOD,  1-^..  .Sarannuh,  Qa. 

Profe,Mor  van  der  Hoeven,  I^yden,  Holland. 

ProC  Jno.  Ww.  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  Cliarlcston,  3.  C. 

Charles  Holland,  E^.,  Prcs't  LiTerpoot  Chamber  of 

Commerce.  Liverpool. 
J.  F.  Holland,  Esq..  Mobile,  Ala. 

F.  Hollick,  M.P.,  New  York. 

O.  W.  UoImcB,  M.  P..  Boston,  Maas. 
Philetus  H.  Holt,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Sidney  Homer,  Etui.,  Boxton,  Miutji. 
J.  J.  Hooks,  M.D..  Mcmphijt.  Tetin. 
Hopkins,  Bridgman  A  Co.,  Booksellers,  Northampton, 

Ma«s. 
Thoa.  F.  Hoppin,  Fj«q«  PrOTldence,  R.  I.  (2  copies.) 
Henry  Horlbcck.  V.^^.,  rharle«ton.  S.  C. 
Leonard  Horner,  Edq.,  F.  R.  S  ,  London. 
Mrs.  Lavinia  E.  A.  Howard.  Daphne,  Mobile  Bay  (Z) 
S.  a.  HoweU,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Loon  HuchiMit,  K«q.,  Now  Orlennc,  La. 

J.  A.  HuKtT.  Esq.,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

K.  W,  Hiii^lieri,  Esq.,  Uicliuiund,  Va. 

Samuel  I.  Hull.  Ejiq,,  Clmrlcston.  S.  0. 

Thoums  Huu,  M.  D..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lei^li  Hunt,  Esq.,  London. 

Pn>f.  Thou.  Hunt,  M.D..  Tniv-of  La.,  Now  Orlcanc.  I<a. 

T.  C.  Hunt,  Ewi-,  Nntcliiloclies.  La. 

Ariel  Munton.  Esq.,  Hyde  Park,  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 

A.  H.  Hutchinson,  E^^q.,  Bladen  Springs,  Ala. 

W.  .M.  Huttou,  Esq.,  Mempliis,  Tcun. 

W.  Ivory,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

8amucl  Jaekson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  Jacobs.  Esq.,  Providence,  It.  I. 

N.  K.  Jennin^8,  Esq.,  ^uw  Orleaus,  La. 

Edward  Juhncioii,  Bookseller.  Ale.\audria,  La.  (6  c.) 

F.  Johnson,  .ALD.,  Natchitoches,  La, 
Alexander  Johni^ton.  Esq.,  Biiltimore,  Md. 
•-Mon.sieur  Joniard,  Vr&s.  do  la  Soc.  d«  Gl-og.,  Paris. 
George  Jones,  Esq.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Geo.  N.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

G.  R.  Jones,  M.  D,,  Momiiliij;.  Tenn. 

Prof.  James  Jones,  M.D.,  Univ.  of  La.,  New  Orleans 
Vt.  Jones,  Esq.,  Riceboro,  Ga. 

Henry  K.  KnluPFowski,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Robt.  E.  Kelly,  Esq.,  Versailles,  France  (2  copies). 
L.  C.  Kennedy,  E«q.,  Spjirtauburgb,  S.  C. 
James  Kennedy,  A.M.,  M.  D,,  New  York. 
Edward  M.  Kitu, Esq., U.S.N.  Paciiic  Explor. Exped., 

Washington,  D.C. 
M.  M.  C.  King,  E.«q.,  Sarnnnah,  Ga. 
Hon.  Judge  Mitrht-U  King,  Charleston,  S.  0. 
Wm.  F.  Kiiitzing,  Esq..  Pliiludelplna. 
Stephen  D.  Kirk.  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
F.  Klincks-ieck,  Esq.,  Psiris  (2 copies). 
Charle.H  KofherspiTger,  Esq.,  Philadclpbfa, 
P.  M.  Kolluck.  M.D..  Savannah,  Ga. 
Louis  Kossuth,  London. 

Miss  Lace,  Beaconsfiold,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Mrs.  Laing,  Edinburgh. 

Abbate  Michelangelo  Lanci,  Prof.  LL.  00.,  Rome. 

W.  tJ.  Langdon,  Esq..  Glasgow, 

K.  Lannenu,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  0. 

The  It.  II.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.  G.,  F.  R.  S., 

Eng.  (2  copies.) 
H.  A.  Lantz,  Bookseller,  Reading.  Pa.  (3  copies.) 
Henry  Ijxurencc,  Esq.,  Yazoo  City,  5Iiss. 
Samuel  Laurence.  E.oq.,  New  York. 
Leavitt  A  Allen,  BookscUerH,  New  York  (4  copies), 
Robt.  Ubby,  M.  D.,  Charleston.  S.C, 
Charles  I^  Cesne,  Esq..  Mobile,  Ala. 
Victor  I*e  Cetinc,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
John  L.  I*e  Conte.  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  It.  Hot.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dz.  Leo), 

Eng. 
Prof.  .Toseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Va. 
'.Monsieur   Lemercier,  Biblioth.  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat., 

Paris. 
•Chevalier  R.  Lopsius,  Berlin, 
J.  P.  Lesley,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Geo.  H.  Levis,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Levy,  Esq.,  Savannah,  Oa. 
S.  Yates  Levy,  Esq..  Savannah,  Ga, 
Eli>lm  II.  Lewis,  >l.  D.,  I'hiliidelpbia,  Pa. 
Saunders  Lewis,  Esq.,  Montgomery  0>.,  Pa. 
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Library  of  the  Colonial  Department.  London. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Library  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  H.  M.  Signet, 

Edinburgh. 
Lord  Lindsay  and  Balcarres,  CoUnsburgh,  Fifeshire, 

Scotland. 
Adolphus  Lippe,  M.  D..  Philadelphia. 
Livermore  &  Rudd,  Booksellers,  New  York  (3  copies). 
Robt,  S.  Livingston,  Esq.,  Xew  York. 
Edward  Lloyd.  Jr.,  Esq.,  Manchester,  Eng. 
Charles  A.  Locke,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
>  Lord  Londesborough,  K.  C.  II.,  F.  R.  S.,  Eng. 
Andrew  Low.  Esq.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Henry  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Ilermann  E.  Ludewig,  Esq.,  New  York. 
John  Luff,  Esq.,  New  Orleans. 
J.  L.  Brown  Lundin,  M.  D.,  Camp,  Crimea. 
H.  M.  Lusher,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 
Mrs.  Lushiogton,  London. 
Lt.-Col.  Lyell,  Hon.  E.  Ind.  C.  S.,  London. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.  S..  London. 

Wm.  Maokay,  Esq.,  Savannah.  Ga. 

•K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq..  F.S.A.,  M.R.  A.S.,  Lond. 

Charles  Maclarcn,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Charles  Magarge.  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Magee,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

W.  G.  Malin,  Esq.,  for  Library  of  Penn  IIosp.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mrs.  Mallet,  Belmont,  Hampstead.  Eng. 

J.  G.  Mansel.  Esq..  Blandford,  Dorset,  Eng. 

Wm.  B.  Mardre,  Esq.,  Windsor.  N.  C. 

•Monsieur  A.  31ariette,  Conserv.  Mus^e  du  Louvre, 
Paris. 

J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  Markoe,  Esq.,  State  Department,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

Wm.  T.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

F.  Marx.  M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Prof  L.  Q.  Mathews,  Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

G.  M.  B.  Maugbs.  M.  D.,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jamea  Maury.  Esq..  New  Orleans,  La. 
B.  F.  May.  M.D.,  McKinley,  Ala. 

H.  R.  May,  Esq..  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.  S,  A.,  Liverpool.  Eng, 

A.  H.  Mazyck.  Jr..  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Alex.  Mc.\ndrew,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Wm.  McCabe.  Esq..  Whitby.  C.W. 

Hon.  Judge  Theo.  H.  McCaleb,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  n.  B.  McClellan,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  McCulloh,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  R.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  S.  McDow.  Esq..  Liberty  Hill,  S.  0. 

Thos.  F.  McDow,  Esq.,        ■* 

McDowell  &.  Co.,  Booksellers.  Steubenville,  0  (2  c) 

A.  M.  Mclver,  Esq.,  Ricoboro.  Oa. 

John  McKee,  Sr.,  Esq  ,  Chester  C.  If.,  S.  C. 

John  McKee,  Jr..  Book.^eller,  Chester  C.  H..  S.  C.  (5) 

P.  B.  McKelvey,  M.D..  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  E.  McKenzie,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  0. 

M.  C.  McKing,  Esq.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hon.  Lewis  McLane.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Middleton  &  McMaster.  Booksellers,  Mobile,  Ala.  (25) 

Sir  John  McNeil.  G.  C.  B..  F.  K.  S.,  Edinburgh. 

Colin  McRea.  Esq..  Mobile.  Ala. 

Jaiiu'H  McSherry,  Esq.,  Frederick,  ^Id. 

MerctLUtilu  Library,  BalUmor«  >4d. 


A.  P.  Merrill,  M.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minor  Merriwether,  C.  E.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Prof.  John  Millington,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Charles  S.  Mills,  M.D.,  Richmond,  Ta. 
Clark  Mills,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chas.  Millspaugh,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Dr.  H.  H.  Milman),  Eng. 
J.  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
M.  Monro,  Esq.,  London. 

Jno.  W.  Moore,  Bookseller,  Philadelphia  (2  copies). 
Thos.  Moore,  Esq.,  Schuylkill  Falls.  Pa. 
Thos.  H.  Morris,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Prof.  W.  B.  Morrow,  M.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
P.  A.  Jlorse,  Esq.,  New  Orleans. 
Robt.  P.  Morton,  Esq.,  Germantown,  Pa- 
Mrs.  Samuel  George  Morton.  Germantown,  Pa. 
Thos.  Geo.  Morton,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Aiex.  Moseley,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 
J.  M.  Moss  &  Bro.,  Booksellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (5) 
Prof.  James  Moultrie,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Wm.  Mure.  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  Max  Mliller,  Taylorian  Professor,  Oxford,  Eng. 
Jennings  Murphy,  Esq.,  Mobile,  .41a.  (2  copies.) 
The  H.  Lord  Murray,  Edinburgh. 
G.  A.  Myers,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Loudonville,  0. 

W.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Alexander  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  London. 

J.  West  Nevins,  Esq.,  New  York. 

New  Orleans  Club,  per  R.  H.  Chilton,  Esq.,  New  Or^ 

leans. 
J.  P.  Nichol,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Astronomy,  Glasgow  (2). 
Miss  Nightingale,  Embley,  Hants,  Eng. 

B.  M.  Norman,  Bookseller.  New  Orleans,  La.  (10  c.) 
Edwin  Norris,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  A,  S.,  London. 
Prof.  Gustavus  A.  Noil,  M.  D.,  Univ.  of  La.,  New  0> 

leans. 

Robert  W.  Ogden,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Samuel  Ogdin,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jno.  W.  O'Neill,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edw.ird  Padclford,  Esq..  Savannah,  Ga, 

W.  B.  I'age.  M.  D..  Philadelphia. 

I.  H.  &  John  Parker,  Booksellers,  Oxford.  Eng.  (3  c.) 

Parry  &,  M'Milbn,  Booksellers.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (10) 

Edward  Patterson,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  Patterson,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  Pattison  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (5) 

Monsieur  G.  Pauthier,  Paris. 

Abraham  Payne,  Esq.,  Providence.  R.  L 

St.  George  Peachy,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  Mary  Pearsall,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jno.  Peiiington  &  Son.  Booksellers,  Philadelphia  (6), 
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